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ADVERTISEMENT. 


This  work  is  intended  as  a  text-book  for  Professors  and  their 
ol  jisses,  and  also  for  priyate  students  who  wish  to  study  the  fund- 
ed mental  principles  of  Organic  Chemistry.     It  contains  not  only 
^11  the  older  facts,  bat  also  the  new  discoveries,  relating  to  the 
products  of  both  the  animal  and  the  vegetable  kingdom.     It  pre- 
sents concisely  the  profoundest  philosophy  of  chemistry,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  an  introduction  to  the  author's  large  work.     The 
"Writer's  design,  in  its  preparation,  may  be  imperfectly  understood 
by  the  following  extract  from  his  preface. 

"It  is  constantly  becoming  more  apparent,  that  the  organic 
compounds,  if  all  their  relations  are  brought  into  view,  and  not 
alone  their  individual  characteristics,  belong  to  distinct  groups, 
which,  as  it  were,  correspond  to  the  natural  families  of  plants, 
and  that  these  groups  are  again  united  to  each  other  by  a  com- 
mon bond.  Scientific  Organic  Chemistry  must  determine  these 
groups,  show  the  laws  to  which  their  members  are  subject,  trace 
out  the  bond  which  unites  them,  ascertain  from  their  constitution 
the  cause  of  their  mutual  and  anomalous  relations,  and  unfold  the 
Oneness  in  the  great  mass  of  materials.  In  completing  these 
Principles^  I  have  wished  to  contribute  something  to  the  solution 
of  this  problem,  and  whilst  I  have  sought  to  point  out,  in  the 
above-mentioned  direction,  the  department  of  our  knowledge  in 
organic  chemistry,  in  a  concise  scientific  form,  yet  my  especial 
endeavor  has  been  to  obtain  a  fixed  stopping-point,  which  might 
make  it  possible  for  the  student  to  review  the  details,  and  be  able 
to  impress  them  upon  the  memory." 


TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE. 


Thb  great  extent  to  which  Organic  Chemistry  is  cultivated  in 
Cfennany,  and  the  increasing  demand  for  a  knowledge  of  that 
science,  both  in  England  and  America,  are  sufficient  reasons  for 
endeavoring  to  conduct  some  of  the  German  fountains  of  chemical 
science  to  our  own  land. 

In  selecting  the  present  work  for  translation,  regard  has  been 
had  to  the  fact,  that  without  being  too  voluminous  for  general  use, 
it  embraces  most  of  the  Philosophy  of  Chemistry,  and  the  new 
discoveries  not  already  incorporated  into  the  systematic  works  in 
our  language.  This  volume,  as  the  author  in  his  Preface  remarks, 
is  intended  as  an  introduction  to  his  large  work,  the  "Chemie  der 
Organischen  Yerbindungen,"  (an  octavo  of  8000  pages,  which  has 
long  been  a  standard  work  throughout  Germany,  and  is  now  being 
revised  by  the  author ;)  yet  it  is  complete  in  itself,  and  contains, 
in  a  clear,  concise  form,  nearly  all  that  is  known  of  organic  che- 
mistry. It  has  been  prepared  expressly  for  laboratories,  medical 
and  scientific  schools,  universities,  etc.,  and  the  study  of  a  few 
pages  will  satisfy  the  scientific  chemist  that  the  distinguished 
author  has  well  comprehended  both  the  subject  itself  and  the 
wants  of  the  student. 

In  nomenclature,  the  translator  has  endeavored  to  use  those 
terms  which  would  best  express  to  the  English  reader  the  German 
idea,  without  attempting  improvements ;  yet  he  has  found  great 
difficulty,  not  only  from  the  want  of  agreement  between  our  pres- 
ent English  authorities,  but  also  from  the  absence  of  terms  cor- 
responding to  the  German.  Where  it  has  been  necessary  to  use 
new  terms,  those  of  the  author  have  been  almost  invariably  re- 
tained. 

As  a  large  portion  of  the  work  was  translated  in  Zurich, 


translator's  preface. 


whilst  the  translator  enjoyed  constant  personal  intercourse  with 
Dr.  Lowig,  it  is  hoped  that  the  translation  does  justice  to  the 
author,  though,  from  the  difficulty  of  the  subject,  it  cannot  be 
free  from  errors.  The  style,  being  concise,  has  almost  necessarily 
lost  its  elegance,  as  no  freedom  in  phraseology  could  be  taken  and 
express  the  exact  idea.  The  translation-  of  a  purely  scientific 
work  like  this  is  attended  by  many  difficulties,  not  the  least  of 
which  arises  from  the  very  necessity  of  its  being  rendered  into 
English — I  mean,  the  absence  of  anything  of  a  like  nature  in  our 
language;  and  the  necessity  of  a  right  apprehension  of  a  thousand 
abstruse  truths,  in  order  to  their  correct  translation.  The  appre- 
ciation of  these  difficulties  has  made  the  translator  more  attentive 
to  correctness  of  idea,  than  to  any  ornaments  of  style. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that,  in  this  work,  degrees  of 
temperature  invariably  refer  to  the  centigrade  thermometer. 

Should  this  volume  meet  with  sufficient  success  to  justify  the 
undertaking,  and  show  that  our  chemical  public  are  ready  for 
such  a  work,  it  is  proposed  to  offer  to  them  Dr.  Lowig's  ^^  Ghemie 
der  Organischen  Verbindungen'*  (Chemistry  of  the  Organic  Com- 
binations) in  an  English  dress,  as  speedily  as  possible  after  the 
appearance  of  the  third  German  edition. 

DANIEL  BREED. 

United  States  Patent  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C,  1853. 
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Since  the  appearance  of  my  "  Chemistry  of  Organic   Com- 
binations/' the  number  of  chemical  facts  has  greatly  increased, 
yet  none  of  these  has  determined  me  to  materially  change  the 
system  i^rhich  I  there  adopted ;  on  the  contrary,  the  new  discove- 
ries have  only  served  to  confirm  it.     Indeed,  many  views,  which 
I  there  ventured  only  with  diffidence  to  advance,  have  been  so 
surprisingly  confirmed  that  I  no  longer  hesitate  to  use  that  sys- 
tem as  the  foundation  of  the  present  work.     It  is  constantly  be- 
coming more  apparent  that  the  organic  compounds,  if  all  their 
relations  are  brought  into  view,  and  not  alone  their  individual 
characteristics,  belong  to  distinct  groups,  which,  as  it  were,  cor- 
respond to  the  natural  families  of  plants,  and  that  these  groups 
are  again  united  to  each  other  by  a  common  bond.     Scientific 
organic  chemistry  must  determine  these  groups,  show  the  laws  to 
which  their  members  are  subject,  trace  out  the  bond  which  unites 
them,  ascertain  from  their  constitution  the  cause  of  their  mutual 
and  anomalous  relations,  and  unfold  the  oneness  in  the  great 
mass  of  materials.     In  completing  this  volume,  I  have  wished  to 
contribute  something  to  the  solution  of  this  problem ;  and  whilst  I 
have  sought  to  point  out,  in  the  above-mentioned  direction,  the 
department  of  our  knowledge  in  organic  chemistry,  in  a  concise 
scientific  form,  yet  my  especial  endeavor  has  been  to  obtain  a  fixed 
stopping-point,  which  might  make  it  possible  to  the  student  to 
review  the  details  and  be  able  ta  impress  them  upon  the  memory. 
In  this  work,  as  in  the  ^^  Chemistry  of  Organic  Combinations," 
the  theory  of  the  organic  radicals  forms  the  basis  of  the  systems. 
1  have  gone  only  one  step  further,  in  considering  the  -radicals 
no  longer  as  a  collective  whole;   for  I  distinguish  in  them  an 
active  compound-controlling  part  from  some  more  passive  com- 
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ponents.  By  this  means  it  was  possible,  with  fewer  elementary 
substances,  to  combine  not  only  a  great  part  of  the  organic 
compounds,  in  a  manner  at  once  simple  and  corresponding  to 
facts,  but  also  to  discover  a  cause  for  the  different  chemical  rela- 
tions of  the  radicals.  For  example,  there  were  the  phenomena  of 
substitution,  i.  e.  the  entrance  of  hydrogen  through  the  halogens^ 
which  I  sought  to  harmonize  with  the  theory  of  the  organic  radi- 
cals ;  by  this,  and  without  my  wishing  or  seeking  it,  to  a  certain 
degree  a  union  between  the  radical  theory  and  the  nucleus  theory 
was  revealed.  The  principles  which  have  led  me  thus  far,  I  have 
expressed  in  the  General  Part ;  very  briefly,  indeed,  yet  I  trust 
so  plainly  that  no  one  will  be  in  doubt  as  to  my  real  meaning ;  to 
prevent  misunderstanding,  however,  I  am  induced  to  make  a  few 
further  remarks. 

The  only  object  of  chemical  symbols  is,  to  express  through  the 
formula  the  mode  of  union  of  the  elements,  corresponding  to  the 
reactions  which  have  been  observed  in  the  mutual  influence  of  the 
chemical  combinations.  Those  formulae  which  most  nearly  fulfil 
these  conditions  must  be  considered  as  the  best.  How  the  ele- 
ments in  a  chemical  compound  really  do  unite  with  one  another 
— in  what  the  act  of  chemical  combination  really  consists,  where- 
by the  entire  change  of  qualities  of  the  elements  in  their  union  is 
controlled,  are  questions  to  which  a  positive  answer  can  never  be 
given.  It  is  alone  what  is  chemically  created — chemically  com- 
pleted— that  is  subject  to  our  observation.  The  how  of  these 
creations,  in  inorganic  as  well  as  in  organic  nature,  is  entirely 
concealed  from  our  view;  and,  in  this  respect,  all  microscopic 
investigations  have  brought  nothing  to  light.  Therefore,  also, 
the  question  regarding  atomB  is  immaterial;  the  fact  is,  the  che- 
mical union  of  substances  takes  place  in  certain  atomic  propor- 
tions, and  the  word  atom  is  nothing  more  than  an  expression  of 
this  fact. 

By  denoting  acetic  acid  (04113)03,  it  must  be  assumed  that  O^H, 
unite  as  a  whole  with  0,;  this^formula  corresponds  to  all  the 
known  reactions,  since  O3  can  be  substituted  by  Ol3,Br5,S3,  etc. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  formulae  (0,H,)0,  (0,H,)S,  (0^H,)01,  etc. ; 
and  we  place  0,  S,  01,  outside  of  the  brackets,  as  the  elements 
which  are  able,  mutually,  to  substitute  each  other.  These  form- 
ulae, in  certain  respects  purely  empirical,  do  not  affect  the  ques- 
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tion  how  the  elements  in  O^Hj  and  in  C^H,  possiblj  unite,  first 
nvith  each  other,  and  then  with  0,  S,  CI,  etc. 

The  organic  compoands,  like  the  inorganic,  separate  into  groups, 
-whose   individual  members  are  distinguished  by  common  charac- 
teristics ;  but  whilst  the  difference  of  chloric,   bromic,  and  iodio 
acid  from   potassa,  soda,  and   lithia,  is  caused  by  the  different 
quality  of  the  elements,  the  variations  in  character  of   formic, 
acetic,  and  propionic  acid  from  wood-spirit,  alcohol,  and  amyl- 
spirit,  depends  upon  the  difference  in  quantity  of  the  same  ele- 
ments, and  all  new  investigations  have  led  to  the  same  results — 
that  this  increase  of  weight  is  consequent  upon  a  simple  law,  and 
in  a  great  number  of  organic  compounds,  consists  in  a  plus  or  mi- 
nus xC,U^     If  from  ethyl  GJlg^  the  group  C,!!,  b^  withdrawn, 
there  remains  methyl  C,H,  and  methyl — CjHj,  is  =  H.    Now  all 
radicals  which  belong  to  this  class,  and  which  I  have  designated 
as  the  radicals  of  the  methyl  group,  in  all  their  combinations,  act 
the  part  of  hydrogen ;  like  it,  they  unite  with  0,  S,  CI,  Br,  etc., 
and  their  compounds  correspond,  especially  with  N,  P,  As,  St,  in 
each   relation  of   the  hydrogen   compounds,  to  those  elements. 
Hence  the  character  of  these  radicals  depends  upon  the  hydrogen 
atom ;  it  controls  the  combinings  of  the  whole  group ;  in  it  lies 
the  cause  of  their  chemical  commonality,  whilst  the  individual 
members,  and  their  varying  relations,  are  determined  by  zC^H,. 
Hence,  I  designate  H  as  the  active  part  of  these  radicals,  and 
xCjH,  as  their  components.     In  like  manner,  the  radicals  of  the 
groups  of  acids,  to  which  acetic  acid,  butyric  acid,  etc.,  belong, 
divide  into  the  active  part  C^H,  and  the  components  xC,H, ;  the 
chemical  distinction  between  the  radicals  of  the  methyl  group  and 
those  of  the  individual  members  of  the  above-mentioned  acids, 
which  I  have  generally  called  the  radicals  of  the  formyl  group, 
rests  therefore  upon  the  chemical  difference  of  the  active  parts. 

Like  ethyl  C^H^  benzid  Cj^H,  is  a  member  of  a  series  in  which 
each  successive  member  is  formed  by  the  entrance  of  C^H,.  In 
chemical  relation,  benzid  behaves  like  ethyl ;  hence  it  is  consistent 
to  seek  the  cause  of  this  agreement  only  in  the  common  active 
part,  therefore,  in  the  hydrogen  atoms ;  thus  hydro-ethyl  (C4Hf)H 
corresponds  to  hydro-benzid  (CijH,)H.  Now  benzid  C,gH, — ethyl 
C4H3  =s  Cg.  If  we  consider  the  remainder  Cg  as  the  nucleus, 
benzid  may  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  the  components  2C3H,, 
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the  nucleus  C,,  and  the  active  part  H.  The  formula  for  bensid 
is,  therefore,  2C,II„Cg,H,  corresponding  to  ethyl  2C2H„H.  As 
benzid  relates  to  ethyl,  benzoic  acid  relates  to  propionic  acid, 
toluylic  acid  to  butyric  acid,  and  cuminic  acid  to  capronic  acid; 
thus  is: — 

Propionic  acid  .  .  (2C3lI„C,H)03+Cg  « 
Benzoic  acid    (2CjH„Cg,CjH)03. 

Butyric  acid  .  .  .  (3C,H„C,H)03+C3  = 
Toluylic  acid  (3C,H„C8,C,H)03. 

Capronic  acid    .  •  (5C,H„C,H)03+Cg  = 
Cuminic  acid  (5C,H,,Cg,C,H)03. 

These  formulse  are  intended  only  to  assist  the  memory.  How 
this  nucleus  Cg  occurs  in  the  combination,  and  whether  it  generally 
exists  only  as  such,  are  not  determinate  questions,  but  the  fact  is 
that,  by  the  addition  of  C^,  C^,  C^,  Cg,  to  the  radicals  of  the  formyl 
and  methyl  group,  each  one  of  the  hydro-polycarbyls  is  formed. 
Benzid  2CgHg,Cg,II  is  related  to  the  radical  of  benzoic  acid  2G^H^ 
Cg,C3H,  as  ethyl  2C^Il^yK  is  to  the  radical  of  propionic  acid  2C, 

Benzoic  acid  and  salicylous  acid  belong  to  the  most  interesting 
isomeric  compounds.  With  the  same  atomic  constitution  (Cj^H^Oj), 
they  show  chemically  and  physically  the  greatest  diflferences.  Ben- 
zoic acid  is  one  of  the  most  permanent  organic  substances,  not 
alone  because  of  its  expelling  salicylous  acid  from  its  combina- 
tions, but,  in  its  alkaline  solution  exposed  to  the  air,  it  does  not 
suffer  the  least  change,  whilst  salicylous  acid,  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, soon  separates  into  acetic  and  melanic  acid.  The 
cause  of  this  different  behavior  can  be  sought  only  in  the  differ- 
ent mode  of  union  of  the  elements.  Hence,  when  I  denote  ben- 
zoic acid  as  (2CgHj,Cg,C,H)03,  and  salicylous  acid  as  C^HjO,''(C5, 
H2,C^,C2H)0,  I  wish  by  this  to  express  that  the  former  consists 
of  one  group  of  atoms,  the  latter  of  two  separate  groups.  The 
decomposition  of  salicylous  acid  depends  first  of  all  upon  the 
separation  of  these  groups;  and  whilst  one,  by  the  addition  of  the 
elements  of  one  atom  of  water,  is  converted  into  acetic  acid,  the 
other  CjH^C^CjH,  under  similar  conditions,  forms  melanic  acid. 
In  making  the  formulse,  I  have  always  had  these  circumstances  in 
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Tiew ;  they  are  nofietioMy  bat  the  result  of  accurate  examinations 
of  all  the  phenomena  which  the  compoands  present. 

In  the  present  state  of  Organic  Chemistry,  I  do  not  think  it 
worth  the  trouble  to  combat  the  objections  occasionally  made  to 
the  theory  of  organic  radicals.  From  the  fact  that  nitrate  of 
silver  does  not  react  upon  chlorethyl,  some  have  at  once  concluded 
that  chlorine  does  not  occur  in  that  substance  as  in  chloride  of 
potassium;  and  from  the  circumstance  that,  by  shaking  an  aqueous 
solution  of  potassa  with  acetate  of  ethyl,  acetate  of  potassa  is  not 
instantaneously  formed,  they  find  incontestable  evidence  that  acetic 
acid  cannot  be  contained  as  such  in  the  compound.  Tet  no  chemist 
doubts  the  similarity  of  constitution  of  chlorethyl  and  iodethyl, 
for  it  is  a  fact,  that,  by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  iodethyl,  chlor- 
ethyl is  formed,  whilst  iodine  is  separated ;  and,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, nitrate  of  silver  and  iodethyl,  in  alcoholic  solution,  are  at  once 
transposed  into  iodide  of  silver  and  nitrate  of  ethyl.  Although 
acetate  of  ethyl  is  immediately  decomposed  by  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  potassa,  and  in  the  aqueous  solution  is  insoluble,  yet  it 
must  be  an  amid-like  body  C^H^O  +  C4H3O, ;  that  compounds 
also  exist  of  oxide  of  ethyl  with  phosphoric,  carbonic,  boracic,  and 
silicic  acid,  and  that,  according  to  this  opinion,  basic  silicate  of 
ethyl  8AeO+SiO,  consists  of  8(C4H,0,)-|-Si,  and,  consequently, 
the  alcohol  must  reduce  the  silicic  acid,  which,  as  is  well  known, 
the  most  violent  heating  of  it  with  charcoal  cannot  accomplish  ; 
these  are  facts,  left  quite  out  of  view.  To  such  hypotheses  we 
arrive,  when  in  judging  of  the  rational  constitution  of  organic 
compounds,  individual  phenomena  alone,  and  not  their  totality, 
are  considered.  Whether  ether  is  the  same  substance  which  oc- 
curs in  alcohol  and  the  compound  ethers,  is,  as  respects  the  theory 
of  the  organic  radicals,  a  secondary  question.  For  who  knows 
sulphuric  acid  and  potassa.  in  sulphate  of  potassa  ?  The  fact  is, 
that  ether  and  anhydrous  sulphuriq  acid  give  sulphate  of  ethyl,  in 
the  same  manner  as  sulphuric  acid  and  potassa,  the  product  which 
we  call  sulphate  of  potassa. 

This  work  will  be  closely  allied  to  my  Chemistry  of  Organic 
Combinations,  to  which  it  will  be,  as  it  were,  an  introduction. 
Therefore  I  have  not  given  the  per  cent,  constitution  of  the  indi- 
vidual substances,  but  only  their  formulse :  for  this  reason,  also, 
the  discoverers  of  the  same  are  not  mentioned.     I  have  seldom 
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given  the  explanation  of  the  chemical  processes,  leaving  that  for  the 
meditation  of  the  student.  The  perfect  scientific  keeping  of  the 
work  forbids  giving  any  especial  regard  to  the  practical  part  of 
organic  chemistry;  therefore  I  have  directed  the  attention  there- 
to,  by  placing  those  subjects  in  brackets. 

In  these  PrincipleSj  it  is  quite  apparent  that  each  specialty  can- 
not be  considered.  Should  any  one  miss  a  few  of  the  latest  disco- 
veries, it  may  serve  as  my  excuse  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
labor  of  this  work  was  performed  in  1850 ;  the  General  Part, 
especially,  was  written  long  before  Kolbe  made  known  his  views 
upon  the  constitution  of  the  organic  compounds.  Indeed,  I  fear 
more  complaint  will  be  made  of  the  too-muchy  than  of  the  toO' 
little. 

And  now  little  volume  go  forth  into  the  world,  and  give  friendly 
greeting  to  the  chemical  public. 

LOWIG. 

Zurich^  October  1851. 
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Bichloracetate  of  oxybichloride  of  cUoracetyl :  CiaAcOClMClgAcO, 
Chloracetate  of  oxybichloride  of  chloracetyl :  ClaAcOClyCly  AcO, 
Is  itrochloracetyl :  Cl,AcN       ..... 
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4.  'Jiromarttyl:  Br,Ac=C,Br,,r,Br=C,Br, 

Oi;b;dr&le  of  broDinoelj'l:  UO,>''>AcO, 

5.  lodaettsl:  I.Act=C,I^C,I™C,l, 

Oijhjdwto  of  ioaikcetjl ;  H6,t.AcO, 

6.  Sulphactt'jl:  BO,Ac=C,H,,C-SO,=C,H,S0,      . 

Sulplittceljl-snlpburio  acid:  ^HO,so,AcH,,~SO, 

PAIKID  lADICAU  Of  ACCTTL. 
Aeryl:  AcrC,,'~C,H,— C.H,     . 

Oxjhjdnite  of  Acryl :  HO.AcrO  . 
Acroloin-ammonia:  NH^.O+AcrO 
Hydmio  of  acrjUo  iici,l:  UO.AorO. 
Dicetrvt:   T    l!,0, 

iortyf;  i.v=;i'  n,(i,V  n  =r,ii,o, 

Laci  .    ,  ■;.   l.i.iij 

Tljdnite  of  luetic  add  :  HO.LacO, 

Chio  '■'.:■■  1 ' ':  < ■■'isil=' .■  ii.c,n,=r,H,ct,      '. 

Cliiiirsuccinic  acid:  ci.SuO, 
Donble  radicalH  of  methjl  with  Acetjl 

Aetlenyl:  Mb,~Ac=C,H,  ~C,H,™n,n,   . 

Oxide  of  aoetonyl  r  MoO,-AeO=tC,H,0, 
Propienvh  Pr=2C,H^C,H=C,H, 

Oijhydrate  of  propionjl :  HO.PtO  . 
IlydraU  of*propioiiic  aoid;  KO.PrO, 
Propion:  AeO.~PrO=C„IT_,0, 

1.  Bul^ryl:  Do=3C,HpC,H=C,II, 

Oxyhjfdrate  of  buljryl :  HO.BuO      . 

Oiide  of  butyryl:  BuO 

Butyric  >cid :  BuO,   . 

Hydrate  of  bntyric  acid :  HO.BnO,  . 

DtriTod  nuUoals  of  batyryl   . 

2.  BirMorbatifryl:  (Il.Bu=2C,H,,C,CI~C,H=C,n,a, 

DiylijdTBle  of  biohlorbutyryl :  HO.Ci.BnO 
Hyitrsle  of  bwhlorbutyrie  acid ;  HO.<^iBuO, 

3.  QuadrichlorfMilyryt;  a,Bu=C,H,2C,Cl,,C,Il=C,H,(: 

Oiybydnte  of  qnadricblorbu^jl :  flO.CUliiO 
Hydrat«  of  qoodriclilorbatyrio  aoiil;  HO.CI^BuO, 
Butyron:  PpO.~BuO=CnH,,0, 

1.  Vairryl:  Vii=4C,H^C,H=C,,H, 

Oxide  of  Tileryl:  Tab 

Oiybjdnte  of  T»leryl :  BO.VaO      . 

Valcrwoic  acid:  VaO, 

Hydrate  of  Tftlerianic  add  :  HO.VaO, 

AceUte  of  oxychloride  of  ralcrj'l:  ViiOCI,.Aof>j 

DeriTad  radicals  uf  Tsleryl 

2.  BkKlOT-raltryl:  CT,Viw«3C,H.C,CTpC,H=r   n,CI, 

Hydrate  of  biBhloi^raterianfo  Mid:  HOCiVaO, 

3.  QuadrkhlOT-t^aUryl:  Cl.Va=2C,TIj.2CjCl„C,n=C,„II,C1, 

Hydrate  of  qiMLdriclilor-mleriaiiio  scid:  HU.n.VitO, 

4.  HaacMor-faUryl:  CI.Va=C,n,8C,C1,,C,H=C,t,njCl, 

Terchloride  of  haiacblor-taleryl ;  cfiViiCT,   . 

Vttleron:  VlO.~VaO«C^j,0, 
Ctpronyl:  Ca=«;,H^CjH=C„H„ 

Hydrate  of  cnpronio  aaid :  HOCaO, 

Nilroeapronyl :  CaN  ..... 

Capnm:  AniO,  "CaO— <V,H^O, 
1.  Oeumlhyl:  Oe~6C,H,.C,HUc„H„    . 

Oxybydrat«  of  oenaDthyl :  HO.OeO  . 

Hydnte  of  DeaaDthia  add :  H0,0«0, 
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Derired  radicals  of  oenanthyl  .  .... 

2.  Bkhloromanthyl :  Cl,0e=5CgHj,C.Clg,C,H«Cj,H„a« 
8.  Quadriehloromanthyl:  Cl^0eBsiCfi^2CjC\g,CMmMG^JiJCl^ 

Oxjhjdrate  of  bichloroonanthyl :  HO,CiflOeO 

Oenanthic  acid :  Gtflifi2__    * 
Capryl:  Cp=7Cj^^CjH=C,eH.. 

Hydrate  of  capric  acid :  nOiCpO, 
Pdargonyl:  Pg=8CjHj,C8H==C,8H„ 

Hydrate  of  pelargonic  acid :  HO^PgOj 
Caprinyl:  Cr=9CgHg,C,Hs=C^H„ 

Oxyhydrate  of  caprinyl :  HO,CrO 

Hydrate  of  caprinic  acid :  HOjCrO, 

Oxychloride  of  caprinyl :  CrOClg 
Coeyl:  Co=10CjHg,C^Hs=:CjaH-. 

Hydrate  of  cocyhc  acid :  HO^CO. 
Lauroatearyl :  LroasllC^HgtCgHssCo^M 

Hydrate  of  laurostearic  acid :  UOyijroOj 
MyrUticyl:  "iAj^lZQfi^CJU^Qjfi^      . 

Hydrate  of  myristic  acid :  fifOyMyO, 
Behyl:  By=sl4CjHj,CaH=sC^Hj. 

Hydrate  of  behylA  acid :  HO,ByO,  . 
PalmUyl:  Pa=16CjH^CjH=C«,H3, 

Hydrate  of  palmitic  acid :  HO^raOj 

Ethalic,  olidLc,  madiac,  and  bogbatyric  add:  H0|(C|2Hg|)03 
Margaryl:  Mg=SBl6C^^CjH==C^H,.       . 

Hydrate  of  margane  acid :  HOjMgOj 

Hydrate  of  stearic  acid :  2ILQfilL%fi^ 

Margarin-sulphuric  acid 

Metamargaric  acid :  HO(C«.Hm)0.  . 

Hydromargaric  acid :  H0(Cl4^)04 

Hydromargaritio  acid:  H6(cL4£r|3)0g 

Margaron:  CeO,^MgO=(L^HljOl(?) 
Stearophanyl:  QfihssVCfi^CfBLaaSJa^ 

Hydrate  of  stearophanic  acid :  HO^pl^O, 
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Behenyl:  Bhss^lC-HyCJHassC^^H^ 

Hydrate  of  behenylic  acid :  HO^BliOg 
Cerosayl:  CjssZSCJR^C^lismdO^^j 

Hydrate  of  oerossie  acid :  HO,CyOg 
Cerotyl:  Ct=i26CjH,,CaHs=C5.H., 

Hydrate  of  cerotic  acid:  UO,CtO|    . 
MdUttyl:  Mls=29C-H,,CaHt=sCegH^ 

Hydrate  of  meUissic  acid :  jflOj  MeO, 

Salt-like  Combinatioru  of  the  Oxides  of  the  Methyl  Oroi^  with  the  Aeidt  of  the 

Formyl  Qrovp. 

Comhinationa  of  the  oxide  of  methyl         ......     163 

Formate  of  methyl :  MeO^FoO,    .  .  .  .  .  .163 

Basic  formate  of  methyl :  SMeO^FoO,      .  .  .  .  .163 

Chlorformate  of  methyl:  MeO^ClFoO,      .  .  .  .  .163 

Acetate  of  methyl :  MeO,AoOg     .  .  .  .  .  .163 

Xylit,  mesit  ........     164 

Chloracetate  of  methyl :  MeO,CIsAcOg      .  .  .  .  .164 

Combinatione  of  oxide  of  ethyl    .  .  .  .  .  .  .164 

Formate  of  ethyl:  AeO,FoOj        .  .  .  .  .  .164 

Chlorformate  of  ethyl :  AeO,ClFoOj         .  .  .  .  .164 

Acetate  of  ethyl :  AeO^AcO,         .  .  .  .  .  .164 

Acetal:  SAeCAcO,  .  .  .  .  .  .  .164 

Chloracetate  of  ethyl:  AeO,Cl,AcO.  .  .  .  .  .166 

Ether-sulphacetic  acid :  HO(AeO'^B0iAc)^S0,    .  .  .  .165 

Aerate  of  ethyl :  AeO,AcrOg        ......     166 
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Propionate  of  ethyl :  AeO,PrOj   . 
IButyrate  of  ethyl :  AeO^BuOj 
IBichlor-butyrate  of  ethyl :  AeO,Cl,BuO, 
'Valerianate  of  ethyl :  AeO^VaOj 
Capronate  of  ethyl :  AeCCaO,     . 
^'largarinate  of  ethyl :  AeO,MgO. 
;Ether-8tearic  ^id :  AeOfHOiMg^O^  ete. 
u^mnatums  of  oxide  of  amyl    .... 
.Aeetate  of  amyl :  AmO,AcO| 
"Valerianate  of  amyl :  AmO,  VaOg 
wmm  iiceii  and  wax 

^thalate  of  cethyl :  CeO^AeO,  (spermaceti) 
<3ero8inate  of  cerosinyl :  CyO,CoO«  (cerosin,  sugar-cane 
Oerotate  of  cerotyl :  CrCCtO,  (Chinese  wax) 
X^almitate  of  meUissyl:  MyO,PaO.  (myricin,  beeswax) 
X^alm  wax>  cemauba  wax :  C^^O^ 
^lyrica  wax,  ocuba  wax :  C^^^O^ 
X.eaf  waX|  cork  wax :  C^jH^gO,     . 

HYDROPOLYCARBYLS. 

riBST  OBOUP. 

Carbon  KueUut :  C«. 


wax) 
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Active  part,  H 


jA^llyl  ffroup.     Formula :  Component,  xC.H. ;  Nodeos,  C« 
jLUyl:  All=2CjHa,  C^H=C.H. 

Oxide  of  aUyf :  AUG 

Sulphur  allyl:  AllS 

Chlor-allyl:  AllCl       . 
Odmyl:  Od=3CjHj,C-,HsssC,H7 

Sulphur-odmyf:  OdS 

Sulpho-hydro-odmyl :  OdS,HS 
Ferulyl:  Fy=5C-Hj,Cj,Hs=C,jH„ 

Sulpho-femilyl 

^  OUyl  group.   Formula:  Component,  xCgH^;  Nucleus,  C^;  Active  part,  CgH 
Ttreeryl:  Tr=CjHy  C-,CjHs=:C.H3 

Hydrate  of  terecnc  acid:  H0,Tr04(?). 
Angdieyl:  Ag=i3CaHa,Cj,C«Ha=C,o^^       . 

Hydrate  of  angeuc  acia :  HOtAgO,  . 
Moringyl:  Mo=13C,Hj,Cj,CaHa=C5pHj-  .  • 

Hydrate  of  monngaic  acid:  vSj^vLoO^ 
OUyl:  Ol=sl6CjH^CyCjqaasCjjH,j 

Hydrate  of  oleinic  acid  (oleic  acid)  :  H0,010. 

Elaidicacid:  HO.(Cj-Ha,)0. 

Olinicacid:  HO,(CJh,j)0,(?) 

Olein-sulphuric  acia  . 

Meta-oleic  acid 

Hydro-oleic  acid 
Dotglyl:  DoeaBnCgH^C^C^HsaiCj-H^    . 

Hydrate  of  docglmic  acid :  HO,DoeOj 

Hydrate  of  ricinic  acid :  HO,(C^H--)0. 
Erueyl:  Er=«20C,HyCyCjH=sC..H., 

Hydrate  of  erucaic  acid :  HOyErO, 
Salt-like  combinations  of  these  acids   . 
Oleate  of  ethyl :  AeO,01CL 
Elaidate  of  ethyl;  AeO,EfOg 
Doeglinate  of  ethyl :  AeO,DoeO, 
JkMe  aeidty  consisting  of  the  acids  of  the  oleyl  group  with  formic  acid 
Succinic  acid  :  SuO,s»C,H-^  0,,^Fo03aasCgH40, 
Hydrate  of  succinic  acid :  2HO,SuOf 
CUor-succinate  of  oxychloride  of  chlor-acetyl;  2(Cia.cOCy+CgClj,03, 
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Succin-sulphuric  acid:  8IIO,(C5Hj,Oj,^Fo)0.''2S03 
Lipinic  acid:  UOf=C^U^,0^r^oO^=C^^UjO^ 
Hydrate  of  lipinic  acid:  2HO,LiO- 
Adipinic  acid :  Ad05=C,oH-,Oy'^Fo03=CuH80g 
Iljdrate  of  adipinic  acid :  .HOfAdOg 
rimelinic  acid:  ViO^s^tC^U^^O^.'^FoO^saC^fiifi^ 
Hydrate  of  pimelinic  acia :  2HO,PiOj 
Suberic  acid:  SbOe=C.^H..,03,'^FoOj=C„HyOg 
Hydrate  of  suberic  acia:  2HO,SbOj 
Sebacic  acid:  SeOgssC.gH.yOj'^FoOaSsCjjjHieO^ 
Hydrate  of  Bcbacic  acia :  2110,  SeO, 
Appendix  to  the  succyl  group 


Camphoric  acid :  CphOj^sCjgH.j.O.^'^FoOjasCgQHi^Og 
Hydrate  of  camphoric  acid :  2HO,(;phOf 
Phoron:  C,«H^Oj  ..... 
Phtalinic  acid:  PthOessCj^HyOy^FoOjssCuH^Og 
Hydrate  of  phtalinic  acid:  2HO,PhtOj 
Tcrephtalic  acid :  2nO,C,gH^Oj    . 
Terobinic  acid :  HOjCj^HjO^ 
Pyrotcrebinic  acid :  Cj^Hj^O^ 
Salt-like  combinations  of  these  acida 

Succinate  of  methyl :  2MeO,SuOQ 
Suberato  of  methyl :  2McO,SbO, 
Succinate  of  ethyl :  2AeO,SuOf    . 
Subcrate  of  ethyl :  2AeO,SbO.     . 
Adipinate  of  ethyl :  2AeO,AdOg  . 
Camphorate  of  ethyl :  2AeO,CphOj 
Ether-camphoric  acid :  AcO,HO,CphOj 
Phtalinate  of  ethyl :  2AeO,PhtOg 
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SECOND  OBOVP. 


Carbon  NucUum  :  C^. 


Glycyl  Group,    General  formula :  Component,  xCjHj ;  Nucleus,  C^ 
part,  H  ..... 

Glycijl:  Gl=CjHj,C^,H=CeH3     .... 
Oxide  of  glycyl :  GIO  .... 

Salt'li/ce  combination  of  oxide  ofalycyl  {Fai) 
Butyrate  of  glycyl :  G10,BuO,  (Dutyrin) 
Valerianate  of  glycyl :  G10,VaO,  (Delphin) 
Laurostcarinate  of  glycyl:  G10,LaaO.  (Laurostearin) 
Myristicinate  of  glycyl:  GIO, MyO,  (Myristicin) 
Palraitinate  of  glycyl :  G10,PaO,  (PalmitinJ 
Margnrinate  of  glycyl :  GlOjMgOj  (Margarin) 
Stearinate  of  glycyl:  2G10,Mg,0.  (Stearin) 
Stearophanate  of  glycyl :  G10,SphO-  (Stearophanin) 
Oleinate  of  glycyl:  G10,010,  (Olein) 
Olinate  of  glycyl:  GIO.OIO,  (Olin,  etc.) 

Fats  and  oils  occurring  in  Nature 

Soaps  and  plasters  ..... 


Actiye 
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THIRD  GROUP. 


Carbon  Nucleus :  C^. 
1.  Nicid  Group.     General  formula:  Component,  xCgH^;  Nucleus,  C.  ;  Actire 


part,  H. 
mdd:  Nc=52rJIj,r,,H=C,oH5 
Chloride  of  nicid  :  NcCl 
Paranicin :  CggH^ 
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192 
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192 
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:.  Nkeyl  Group,    General  formula :  Component,  xCjHj ;  Nucleus,  C^ :  Actiye 
part,  CaH    ....... 

Niceyl:  Ne=2C^Hj,C,,CjH=C«H.    .  . 

Hydrate  of  niceinio  acid:.  HO,rteO. 
Chlomiceinlc  acid :  2HO,Cl,NeO«'"Ne05 
Terebencyli  Tc=s8CjHj.Cj,CjH=C,4H-      .... 

Hydrate  of  terebenzmlc  acid :  HOyTcO, 

*AIBED  CoXBIlf  ATI0N8  OF  THE  NiCID  GbOUP  AND  THX  NiCTL  GSOUP      . 

1.  Pairling:  C^H,©-  ...... 

a.  Furfurol:  ¥JiO^=CM,0^'^(Qfi^.Cfi)0f:s{C^^nfi^0^    . 

Sulpho-furfurol :  FuSg    ..... 
Nitro-furfurol :  Fu-N-    ..... 

b.  Chinon:  C\io0^.^fif'{QflyQ^fl)O^CJ^fi^O^ 

Colorless  hyfurochinon :  ChoO^H, 
Green  hydrochinon :  ChoO^+H 
Hydrochlorate  of  hydrochinon :  ChoO^HCl    . 
Brown  sulphohydrochinon :  ChoO^^-S^-HS 
Yellow  sulphohydrochinon :  ChoO^H+HS 
Rhombohedral  sulphohydrochinon :  8(ChoO,H)-|-2HS  . 
Deriyed  radicals  of  chinon     ..... 

Bichlorchinon :   Cl^hoOj=CjH,Oj'"(CjCl2,Cg,CjH)Oa=(C,2HjCl 

Trichlorchinon :  C?,ChoOj=BC2H,Og'~(CjC!j,Cg,C2a)Og=(C,2HCl, 

Tetrachlorchinon  (Chloranil):  Cl4Cho02a=CjCl,02'"(CjClj,C5,C 

Cl)0j=(C,2Cl40j)0j 

Hydrrile  of  chloranilic  acid :  HO(C-Cl)Ofc 

Hydrate  of  chloranilamidic  acid:  HO(NHj,CjCl)Oy'^(C5Cl)08 

2.  Pairling:  C^H,  .  .      -      . 

a.  Phenol  (Spirol) :  H0,Spr0=3iCJIjr(CjHyCj.H)0==H0,(C^H5)0 
Creosote:  H6,CroO=rC4H2(2CjHj,C,,H)0=HO(C,^H7)0 


Guaiacol :  H0(C,^H7)0j[?J 
Carracrol :  HoCro^sC^H j 


Carracrol:  HoCroasC.H,   (7CjHj.C-,H)OasHO(Ca4H,-)0  .     200 

b.  Phenolic  acid :  HO,PhnO^X'^(Ce.CjH)0«=HO(C.,H3)0,      .    201 

Bichlorphcnolic  acid (Cmorphenessio  A.):  HOjPhnOClgSsC^Uj^ 


(C.,CjH)OClvasHO(C,jII,)OClj 
TerchlorphenoDc  acid  (Chlorphenissio  A.)  :  HO,CiPhnOClj=C 

H,''(C,,C2Cl)0Clj=H0(C,jH,a)0Clj 
Pentachlor-phenolic  acid  (Cnlorphenussic  A.):  HOjClaPhnOCl 

=:C,cij''(Cg,c^ci)ocij=:HO(C„a3)oci» 

Brompbenolic  acid  (Bromphenissic  A.) :  HOjBrPhnOBrjSsC.H-'^ 
(C,,C,Br)0Brj^H0(C,aHjBr)0Br2      .  .  .  . 

Nitrophenolic acid  (Nitrophenessio  A.) :  HOyPhnOXj^C.Hj'^fC,, 
CjH)0Xj^H0(C,,H3)0Xj 

Pikrin-nitnc  acid  (iiitrophenissic):  nO,xPhnOX2s=C,H-^(C,,C, 

x)ox,=HO(c,jH,x)ox,     ,        .        .        .        : 

Oxypiknn-nitric  acid:   H0xPhn03Xj=3C4Hj'"(C,,CaX05Xj=H0 

12     9      /     S     2      •••••• 

Pikranisicacid:  HO,(C,jHgX)OXj 
8.  Pairling:  C.H2,0j         ...... 

a.  Anise  oil :  AoH=C^H^Oa-^(2CjHj,Ce,H)H=(CiJl702)H 

Brom-anise  oil :  AoBr    ..... 
Nitro-anise  oil :  AoX      ..... 
Sulph-anise  oil :  AoSO,  ..... 
Phenetol :  PhoH=C.FL,0,'^(3C2Hj,C.,H)=(C„II,Oj)H 
Anise-camphor:  C^H,,    PhoH=((;jQH„02)H 
Anisoin:  C40H24O.  ..... 

b.  Salicyl  rSpiroyl) :  Sa=C^HjpO,'^(CjHj,Ce,CjH)=rC,^H50j 

Salicylous  acid :  SaO       ..... 
Hydrate  of  salicylous  acid :  HO,  SaO 
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Derired  radicalB  of  salioyl  .... 

Hydrate  of  biohlorsahcyfous  acid :  flU,Cl«SaO  . 
Salioyllc  acid :  SaOj       .  ... 

Hydrate  of  salicylic  acid :  HO,SaO, 


Hydrate  of  triohlorsahcyfie  acid :  UOyt^itoaO,  .' 
Tribromanisol :  SaBrj    . 
Salioylnitrid :  SaX, 

Hydrate  of  bichlorsalioylic  acid :  HO^ClJSaOj 
BibrovMoUcyl :  Br,Sas=C^Hg,Oj  ' (QJliT,Q^QA)^.fifiTfi^ 
Hydrate  of  bibromsalicylous  acid :  HO,BriSaO 
Hydrate  of  bibromsalioylic  acid :  HOiBraSaO, 

Hydrate  of  tribrom-saflcylic  acid :  HO,«^aO. 
BinUro'saliet/l :  uSt^=C^Ej^,0r'(C^X^%Cfi)9r^Jp^\0^ 

Hydrate  of  binitro-saucylous  acid:  HO,'iSaO 

Hydrate  of  binitro-salteylic  acid :  HOy^tSaO.    . 
Trinitro'iolieyl :  XtSa=sC^Hy 0-'"(C-X,Cj,C-X)«C,^H,X,0, 

Hydrate  of  trinitro-sahcyl :  HOy^waO, 

^AIBBD  RaOIOAL  01  SaLICTL      . 

Coumaryl:  Cou=:C4Hj,'^Sa=BC,-H^(X. 

Hydrate  of  coumarylous  acid :  HO,CoaO 

Hydrate  of  coumarylic  acid :  HO,CoaO. 

SaUgemn(?) :  110,Qfifi^{Cfi^C^CJf)0 
Anityl:  An^Q^E^0J^2CM^Q^Cfi)^^fifi^ 

Anisylous  acid :  AnO 

Hydrate  of  anisylous  acid:  HO, AnO 

Anisylic  acid :  AnO,  . 

Hydrate  of  anisylic  acid :  HO^AnOg 

Bioxychloride  of  anisyl :  AnClO, 

Bioxybromide  of  anisyl :  AnBrO, 

Hydrate  of  bibromanisylic  acid :  HOt^r^AnOg 

Hydrate  of  binitro-anisylie  acid :  HOyXsAnOj 

Salt-like  Combinations  of  the  Acids  ofSaUeyl  and  Anisyl 

Salicylate  of  methyl :  MeO,SaO, 
Bichlorsalicylate  of  methyl :  MeOfCltSaO, 
Binitro-salioylate  of  methyl :  MeO,^  SaO. 
Trinitro-salicylate  of  methyl:  MeO,x  SaO, 
Anisylate  of  methyl :  MeO^AnO, 
Salicylate  of  ethyl :  AeO^SaO, 
Anisylate  of  ethyl :  AeO^AnO,     . 

Appendix  to  thb  Acids  op  this  .Gboitp 

Caryophyllic acid:  H0,Cry0.s-C.Ha,0a'^(6CaH«,Ce.CjH)0.a«H0,Cg.H,.0 
Guaiao  acid :  HO,GuO,«CjH4,Oj'^(C,Hj,Cj,CjH)0,=«HO,CaH^04 


POVBTH  QROVP. 


Carbon  Nucleus :  C, 


1.  Benxid  Group,    General  formula:  Component,  xCgH,;  Nucleus,  C,;  Actiyc 
part,  H        . 
Benxid:  Bdn2C.H2.C.,HiBC„|H3 
Hydrobenxid:  BaH    . 
Chlorbenzid:  Bda     . 
Azobenzid:  BdN 
Aiooxybenzid :  BdO^BdX,  . 


Llphiine«cid:  HO,(Bd,SOJ-SO, 


fuxu  COHBi:<A 

Oxide  of  picrmnjl :  VaO. 

Bemoin:  C_H„0.      .  .  .  . 

StUhjl:  CfcH,.U,        ,  .  .  . 

B«nol:  C_a„0.  .  . 

BeniilioMid:  HO(C_H,|)0, 

Sulphide  of  pinrunjn  Pcrt^  .         -  . 

''.  hioa«swl :  C„H^    .  .  .  . 

Prutochloridc  of  picramjl :  PcrCl 

Bichloride:  PorClj      .  .  .  . 

Protooblorida  of  stUbjl :  C|,II,,C1  . 

ProlTobmmLde  of  picramjl :  ParBr  . 

Kitro-picroniyl :  Por.N, 

fieniostilbiti :  C,,H,0 

Bduolan:  C„n,0,      .  .  ,  , 

Pior»iiijloij(l-Bul^nric  acid ;  HO,PBrO-'"8( 

PiCT»mjlo»yd-roniiic«oid:  HOiPraO^'foO, 

BeiudraiDio  aeid  .  .  .  . 


B-KD  Radical*  o^  Picbavtl 

Cimmiail:  Cyarf:,H,-(C,,H,)— C„n,     . 

Oxide  of  cionunjl:  CjO, 

Sulphide  of  cinnKinfl;  CjS, 

Nilro-cinnmnjl :  t'yjN, 

Oiyehloridc  of  chlorouuuraiyl :  Clj:y(lj^C„H,a,)0, 

Cinimmon  oil :  C,H  ~(C,,H,OJ=C„H,,Oj     . 

Cinnomein:  C_H„0, 

MeUcinnameiii;  C^H^O, 

Perurin:  C-H„0,      .... 

BljTon:  C,,H,-U,        .... 
2,  dnnamid:  Cdm£,B,~(2C,a^€;il}^C:,n^      . 

Bydra-eiimRmid :  CdH 

Bromciiuaiuiii :  CdBr 

Kydrobromale  of  bTomciDnamui:  CdBr-(-HBr 

NitrocinnaiBiij;  CdS 
8.  h'apklhalid:  Nl=C,H,*(2CiHrCpII)=Cj,H, 

Hydronapbtbalid :  KaH 

Oiideof  nnpbtbalid:  NnO    . 

Chliiride  of  Dnphth&lid  :  KsCl 

Iljdincbiorate  of  chloride  of  napbthAlid :  NaCI+BCl 

Bromide  of  napbtholid :  NaJtr 

Hjdrobromate  of  bromide  of  naphthalid :  KnBr-t-HBr 

Nitronaphlbalid :  NaX 

SolpbaDHphthniid :  NnSO,      . 

Sulpbonnpbtlialid-Bulplniric  ikdd ;  HO,fNftSO-)~SO. 
t  .Uthractd:  Anr=aG|8H,~(2C,HpC,.H)=C„H,, 

Hydrortulhriicid:  Anrll 

Nilronntlinidd :  AnrX 

Pyren:  C_H,,  .... 

Hrdrochrysid  r  IJhrH 


Hydrochrysii 

Idryl:  0^",,  .... 

IdrialiD:  iijl,.0  .... 
Retieterin;  r-H,*"(2CJI-.C„H)H».C„H,,  . 
Ritino!:   C^II,,  .... 

Hydrocuboiw;  =CrtH,,;  C„H^;  C^H^;  C^H,, 
Eapion  ..... 


CONTENTS. 


Ampelin  ..... 

Tolid:  Td=3C2H2,Cg,H=C,^HY     . 

HydrotoUd:  TdH       .... 

Chloride  of  tolid ;  TdCl 

Nitrotolid:  TdX         .  . 

Sulphotolid:  TdSo,    .... 

Sulphotolid-sulphturic  acid :  HO.rXdjSOJ'^SO. 
JTt/loid:  Xd=4C,Hjj::;8,H=C,eH, 

Hydroxyloia :  AdH    .... 
Cumid:  Cd=5aH^C-,H=C,8H„ 

Hydrocumia:  CaH     .... 

Retinyl :  C,gH,2  .... 

Mesitol:  C,gH,2 

Trinitro-mesitof : 

Trichlor-mesitol ; 

Tribro-mesitol 


'18"  12 

esitol:  (C,gII,)X,  . 
esitol:  (C.oHJcIj  . 
dtol:  (CA)%r3    . 


H 


'a% 


Paired  Radical  of  Cumid       .... 

Cumyl:  Ca=CjH'~(6C»Hj^C8,H)=Cj5H,j 

Oxide  of  cumyl :  CuOj  .  . 

Chloride  of  cumyl :  CiClj 
Cymid:  Cy=6C«Hj,C8,H=CjoH„ 

Hydrocymid:  CyH    .... 
Tolen:  To=8CjHjpCg,H=Cj4H„   . 
2.  Benzoyl  Group.     General  formula:  Component,  xCjH,;  Nucleus,  C 
part,  CjH     ..... 
Bemyl:  BessC-Hj^Cg^CjHrsCjjH, 

Chloride  of  benzyl :  BeClj     . 

Hydrochlorate  of  chloride  of  benzyl :  BeClg+SHCI 

Benzylnitrid:  BeX,    .... 

Paibed  Combinations  of  Benzyl 

Naphtyl:  Tiiy=C^Vi-{QJi{^Q^Qfl).=:C^^^ 
Chloride  of  naphtyl:  WyClj   . 
Chloride  of  naphtyl-naphthalid :  NyCl.+NaCl«=Cj5 
Hydrochlorate  of  proto-  and  ter-chloride  of  naphthali< 

+NaCl,HCl  .... 

Terchloride  of  bichlomaphtyl :  ClNyClj 
Naphtylnitrid :  NyX, 

Naphtylsulpho-sulphuric  acid:  8HO,(Ny,8802)''8SO 
Benzoyl:  Biz=z2C^T{^C^X2ii^Ci^n^ 
Oxide  of  benzoyl :  BzOj 
Benzoic  acid .  BzO,    .... 
Hydrate  of  benzoic  acid :  HOfBzO,    . 
Bioxysulphide  of  benzoyl :  BzSO, 
Chloride  of  benzoyl :  BzCI,    . 
Bioxychloride  of  benzoyl :  BzClO^     . 
Bioxybromide  of  benzoyl :  BzBrOg    . 
Bioxyiodide  of  benzoyl :  BzIO, 
Acctychlorate  of  bioxychloride  of  benzoyl :  BzOjCl+AcOClj 
Benzoylnitrid :  BzXj 

Nitrobenzoyl :  BzN     .... 
Deriyed  radicals  of  benzoyl. 

2.  Bichlorbenzoyl :  C»,Bz=rCjnjC,CUC,,C2H==C,^H3a, 

Bichlorbenzoic  acid :  nO^AzO^ 

3.  Tetrachlor-benzoyl:  Cl^Bz=2(\CLC8,CgH=C,^HCl4 
Tetrachlor-benzoic  acid :  HO,cf4Bz03 
Hydrochlorate ^f  chloride  of  bichlorbenzoyl :  Cl»BzCl3,2nCl 


4.  Binitrobenzoyl :  Bz^^aCgHj^CJCg, 
Binitrobenzoic  acid :  HO^BzCL 


CgiCjH^Cj^ 


HjXj 


Bioxychloride  of  nitrobenzoyl :  xBzOCI, 


;  ActiTC 


yCn«8HClj 
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Benzaminio  acid :  HO,(Ci4H4,NH2)€L 
Sulphobenio-sTilphuric  acid :  2H0{C;„H^,S0^"'S0j 

PiQLKD  Combinations  of  Benzoyl 

Cinnamic  acid :  HO.CnOj 
Bioxychloride  of  cinnyl :  CnClOj 
Binitrocinnamic  acid :  HO'^nO. 
Salphocinnsulphuric  acid :  2HO(C„^,S02)05,''S03 
Myroxylio  acid :  HO,C«H,0.  .  .  • 

J^adieaU  of  h^)puric  acid:  NC.H,^r(CuH5)raNC,.HgO- 
•    Hydrate  of  hippuric  acid:  Hb,(NC,gH80a)0, 

TVduyl:  To=3CjH^C8,C,H=Cj,H^ 

Toluylic  acid :  ToO,   . 

Hydrate  of  toluylio  acid :  HO,ToO, 

Nitrotoluylio  acid :  HO,»iToOj, 
Guminyl:  Cy=6CjHj,Cg,CjH==CjoH,, 

Cuminylic  acid :  CyO, 

Hydrate  of  cuminylic  acid  :  HOiCyO, 

Bioxychloride  of  cuminyl :  CyClO, 

Binitro-cuminio  acid :  HOyXgCyO, 
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Salt-like  Combinatumi  of  the  Oxide»  of  the  Methyl  Group  with  the  Acids  of  the 

Benzoyl  Group, 

Benzoate  of  methyl:  MeOyBzO,    .  .  .  •    .  .  .252 

Benzoateof  ethyl:  AeO,BsO,        .  .  .  .  .252 

Kitrobenzoate  of  ethyl :  AeO^'tBzO,  .....     252 

Cinnamate  of  ethyl :  AcO,CnO,    .  .  .  .  .  .262 

Hippurat«  of  ethyl :  AeCNCj^gOj  .  .  .  .  .262 

Tolaylate  of  ethyl :  AeCToO,      .  .  .  .  .  .268 

Cuminate  of  ethyl :  AeOjCyOj      .  .  .  .  .  .258 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  ACIDS  OF  THESE  0B0DP8 

Carbon  nucleiis :  €,<,(?) 


a»C,Q, 


Aloetinic  acid :  :=HO,(C2H2,C.X,C,o, 
Chrysamminio  acid:^H0,(C2N, 
Aloeresinic  acid :  C^H^N^O. 
Hydrochrysammid :  C^ILNjOg 
Chrysamminamid :  C^^^Sfi, 
Amido-chrysamminic  acid :  Cc 


C 
C 


J,H)0,=:C.,H,N,0-r?) 

iH)o,=H6,c,,Sri;6„(?) 
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FIFTH  GROUP. 

1.  Etkerie  Oils  and  Camphors, 

7Vre6en0  or  (7am/7Afn«.*  General  formula  xCi^Hg 

Oil  of  turpentine :  2C  ^qU^ssC^H^    ... 

Terpinol:  C2oH,^HO=C2oH,7,0 

Terpin :  C2oH„,4HO=Cs„Hi7,0+3HO  . 

Hydrochlorate  of  oil  of  turpentine :  C,qH,j,HCI^CjqH,7,C1 

Hydrobromate  of  oil  of  turpentine :  CjQH.|,HBr=Cj(,H,7,Br 

Hydriodate  of  oil  of  turpentine :  C-gH,g,HI^]!jQH,.„l 

Tereben,  camphilen,  terebilen :  (^J^tt 

Chlorcamphcn,  chlortereben :  CgQn^CI^ 

Chlorturpentin :  C^H^Cl^ 

Colophon  (Colophon) :  =&C,gHg^LoHgg 

Borneo  camphor :  C,QHg,O^C2oH,g,Oj 


171 J 


Lauras  camphor :  C,oUg,Os=sC2oH]gi02 
Lemon  oil,  bergamot>  orange,  and  copaiva  oil :  s^CggH 
Caoutchin :  CggH,! 
Petrolen  and  oil  of  wine :  Cj^H.^ 
OUs  which  do  not  hdong  to  class  Jerekenes   . 
Valerol:  C^U^fi^    Sage  oU^  CJI^fi 


18 
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CONTSKTS. 
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Wormseed  oil :  C,,H..O|.    Cedar  oil :  C^fl^ 

Cedar  camphor :  CgiO^Or 

Mentben :  CggH,,.     MenUien  camphor :  C^^O, 

Monanla  oil :  C^HgjO 

Monarda  camphor :  C^Hi^Og 

Nutmeg-flower  camphor :  C^M^fi^ 

Maijorana  camphor :  C^Hj.Oj  . 

Sassafras  camphor :  C^U,^^ 

Violet  camphor 

Hcleniom  camphor :  C..H ^Oj 

Asarum  camphor :  CgJij.6.   . 

Anemone  camphor :  ij^fifi^ 

Cantharides  camphor :  C,oHfO^ 
Ferment  oiU  .  . 

2.  Retitu, 

Resins  eorretponding  to  the  terebenes 

Silvic,  pinic,  and  pimaric  acid :  HOyC^H^O, 

Dammaric  acid :  HCC^QH^^Of 

Copaivic  acid :    HCC^gUgpO,  . 

Resin  of  Peru  balsam :  HO^C^ 

Sandarach 

Olibanum,  mastioh,  copal,  amber 

Asphalt,  etc.  . 

Gum-lac,  benzoin  resin,  guaiac  resin 

Resin  of  xanthorhoea  hastilis,  etc. 
Oum  resint 

Ammonia  gum,  galbanum,  sagapcnum,  assafoetida,  opoponax,  myrrh, 

vwv«  •  •  • 

Caoutchouc,  gutta-percha,  Tiscin 

Appendix  to  the  resins 

lichensteario  acid :  H0,CMHgj,Oj  . 
Anacardic  acid :  2H0,C^H^0^ 
Anacardium  oil :  C^oH-.O^ 
Uthofellinic  acid :  MCC^pH^O,    . 
CholaUcacid:  H0.C.8BL,iGL 
Choloidic  acid :  HO,C^H^Og 
Dyslysin:  C.gH,jOg 
Nitracol,  cholacrol:  CLH-XgOj 
Cholesterin:  2HO,C.,H^05 
Cholesterilens :  CjjH^;  Cg|H,j;  C^H, 
Cholesteric  acid :  CjH^O^ 
Ambrain :  Cy^il^O 
Castorin,  cerebric  acid 


II.  CARBYLS. 

Osta/fca«rf:  OxOjSiC.OjsHCOxO,    . 
Oxalate  of  methyl :  MeCOxO,     . 
Oxalate  of  ethyl :  AeO,OxO, 
Oxamid-oxalic  acid:  H0,(NH^0x0j)''0x05 
Ether-oxalic  acid:  H0,(Ae0,0x0j)    0x0, 
Oxalate  of  bichloroxide  of  chloracetyl :  (C^l.)CL0-f  0x0. 
Chloracetyl-bichloroxyd-oxalic  acid :  HOrrC.CyCLO.OxO.l'^OxO, 
Chloroxalamid :  [(C^Cl,)ClgO-fOxO,]-f  NHj.OxO, 

Paired  compounds  op  oxalic  acid 

Fumaricacid:  HOtC^HfO^ 
Parafumaric  acid :  C^HjO^ 
Aconitic  acid :  IIO,C4H,03 
MaUc  acid :  HOfi^H^O^iB^nO,C^E^,0^ 


■fi* 


^Islunid,  nuUftminic  aeid  . 
Tartuioscid:  HO,C.U,0,=2HO,C,H„0, 
.AaUtKTtaricaaid:  ilO.C,llpO, 
BacemicBcid:  H0,C,H_O. 
ItaconicBcid:  HO,C,Ilr*)a 
CitrMonio  aoid;  HO,C,H^O, 
Fyroturtaric  aoid :  HO,C,H,,0, 
PjToracemicacid:  HO,C,H,0, 
Citric  Bcid:  H0.0,H„O-   . 
Snccharic  acid :  ]IO,C,H.,0, 
iiucioacid:  HO,C,Hj,0, 
Clielidonic  »cid  r  lfO,C,H,0, 
RIeeonicacid:  HO.C.H.O, 
Komenio  acid  :  UO.C.H.fT 
rjroniucic  add:  HO,C|oH_0, 
T^romeconio  acid :  HO,C,JH„0. 
Kinicacid:  HO.C|,H,„0,a 
Teratria  acid:  HO,C,,H_0, 
Opianicacid:  HO,C„H„0, 

Mraoiolio  acid ;  IIO.C.O.— 2H0,( 

Mcllitic  acid :  IIO.C.O, 

PuramiJ:  IIO.CNtV 

Panmudic  acid :  211 

EQ(;)ironic  acid:  2HO,(NC,)2C.O\+2aq' 

CrocoDioacid:  UO.CjO,   . 

Ubodiiouic  acid     . 

III.  AZOCARBYLS. 
Cgtmsm:  Cj=Nr(     .... 
HjdrocyBnic  acid :  HCy    . 
Cyanides  of  motala 

temple  cjanides  of  metals :  MC;,  sad  U^Cy, 
Double  cjanide9     .... 
CTanide  of  potaaBium-manganeae :  E8-f-(UnjCj^"C7j 
Hydroferrocyanic  acid:  H,+(FeCy)~Cy, 
FerxocyaJiide  of  metala  :   M,+(PeCy)'Xj, 
Hydroferricyanio  acid;  lIj(i'P|Cy,)"'Cy, 
FBrricyanideof  melols:  M,(Fe,l^,)^'y, 

KITBOTEBBOCTA^IOaBH  COMPOrRDB. 

KitrofenicyaDhydric  acid  :  IL+IFe.Cy  ,N'0,)"Cy, 
FeiricyauidcB  of  metalB:  >Ij4-(Fe,Cy,,N0,)~Cy, 
Hydn)cbromcyanic  acid ;  H,4-(Cr,CyJ~Cy, 
Chromcyanidca  of  metals:  M.-f  C*''aCj'i)'"<^i 
irydrocobaltcyanic  acid :  UA-iCofir^r^, 
Kickelcjanides  of  metal?  :  M+fNiCyJ'Cy 
Mercur^-cynnide  of  metaN  :  M+fflgCyj-Cy 
llydrosilvcrcyanic  acid:  H+(AgCy)~Cy 
SilTerojanides  of  raeUls  :  M-^-CAgOypCy 
Hyciroplatincynmo  add :  ]i4-(PtCypCy 
PlatinumcjanidB  of  metald  :  M-{-(PlCy]~Cy 
Aurocyanido  of  metals  ;  M4-(AuCv]  Cy 
AaricyaiUde  of  metala:  ll+(AuCy,)~Cy 
Cjaoioadd:  CyO 
Hydrate  of  cyanic  acid  :  HO,CyO 
Cyanatt  of  netlijl :  MeO.CyO 
(^anateof  ethyl:  AeO,CyO 
Cyanate  of  amyl :  AmO,CyO 


SDlphocyanides  of  metals :  M4-(CyS)'8 


Solphocyuiideof  tneth;l;  Me(C;SpS    . 

SnlpbwjjMiide  of  ethyl:  Ae-l-(Cj8)'"S    . 

Snlphoojuiid*  of  allyl:  AU+(CyS)'"8     . 

BiBUlphooyaDOgeii :  (Cy?,)^S 

Hydrobisolpliocyanicaciil;  H+(C;S,)~S 

HTdrobimilphocyuude  of  metnU :  M'4-(CyS,)~S 

Cjuude  of  BeleniuiD :  (CjSe)~8e 

Frotochloride  of  cyimogcn:  CyCl 

Mot&chloride  of  cyanogen  :  N,(?fCI, 

Bichloride  of  cjwiogea  ;  CyCi,     , 

Bromide  of  cjuiogui :  CyBr 

Iodide  of  oyaiiog«n :  Cyl 
Parabm:  PrN.C,         .... 

Eyinta  of  puabaiiic  acid :  2IIO,Pi04    . 
fUMMaa:  Fii=N,C4    .... 

Falminata  of  metals :  (MPa)O, 


Mercnry-fUlminio  acid :  HlJ,(Hg,Fu)Oj 
Mercory-fulmiaate  of  protoxide  of  mercury :  Hg, 
Bilvet-fniminio  acid :   H0,(AeFu\O, 
SilTer-fulminate  of  BilTcr :  AgO(AgFu)0, 
JAdton.-  MUe=N4C,       .... 
Hydromcllaoic  acid :  HMll 
Snlpho-meUui :  MllS 

IV.  HYDEOAZOCARBrLS. 
Urm:  Ur=NC,n         .... 
Oxide  of  uren  :  UrO, 
Hydrosulphbiurcnioacidr  H+fUr,S)"S 
Hydroiulphurenic  acid :  H+tUrSJ-^S 
HydrobisnlphuTBiiio  add ;  H4-(Ur9,)"S 
HydrolriBulphuTemo  acid :  H+(Urg  )-8 
So-called  sulphide  of  cyanogen :  N,CjH^,0 
Tbiocyanhydricacid:  N.C.-H.S  ,0, 
Cyanurenicacid:  2HO+(UrOJ-*2CyO    . 
MelUnurenio  acid :  N^,H,0, 
Allophanio  acid:  HO(CiO,,NH,)^OiOa=no,NX,H,0, 
Trigenic  acid;  H0,fUr,rC,H„O,=H0,N,CjH,0, 
Drioacid:  2H0+(Ur,-*T(H),'^N,C,0, 
AUantoin:  HO,N.C,H,0,  . 
Alloian:  2H0.N,C,H,0,  . 
Allountin:  2HO,N,<\H,0, 
Allozanic  acid :  BO.NC.HU. 
Thlonurio  acid :  2HO,lS,C,U,0.)'^30, 
Orwnil;  \i:^VI/)„ 
Uramilio  acid :  N,C,oHio'^s 
Mnreiyd:  N,„Ca.H„0,,    . 
Hnreian:  VI,C,J{.0,.       . 
Amelinioacid:  (21?,ir,),N,C,H,0, 
MuttiMin:  (liCXlX,or„,H.,0,, 
CholestPopLan:  {2C,H,), N.C.I I-O, 
Oialnrio  acid  :  HO.N  C,K,0. 
DialuriOBcid:  IiO,N,C,H.O, 
Mykomelinic  acid :  N,C,H,Oj       . 
AUanturiu  acid :  N.C,„H,0, 
llydnriUcBoid:  2H0.N,C|iH,0,   . 
AUitnrioacid:  HO,N,C,H,0, 
DiUtnricBcid:  2HO.nAhO,       . 
Leucotnric  acid ;  NjC-HjOb 
INfloan:  N.C.H.U, 
HldMtoiDic  aoid :  IIO,NtC,n,0,  . 


iripemric  acid :  2II0,N.C„H,0, 
BoEsic  acid 


Aluun  :  (NH--^C.H,0,)'^jtf,0,=NC,U,O, 
SarkoMn:  NC,H,0, 

Leucin  :  {Se_-C,„H,-0.)"C,H,Oj=NC,,H,,0, 
Tnurinr  )nH,."C.hA)-2S0,=SC,hAo, 
CjMin:  N,C,H.9,0. 
TvToaiii:  SC„H„0, 
KrcntLn:  N.C.H.O, 
tnosinio  Mid :  HO.NjCmH.O,,,      ■ 
X'uTed  acids  of  gljcocoll  and  taurin  iritli  ohololic  acid 
Chdioacid:  (NC,H,0,pC„II„0,=NC„n„0,,   . 
Cholriuic  acid:  («dH,S,o7)'~C,,H„0r=NC,jH„S„0,, 
Hyocholic  add;  (NCjH,Oj),C„d(,<^=NCj,II^Ou 

V.  HYDRYLS. 
OnaAHic  Salt  Babes. 


Melh;1-Bmin:  .MI,Mc,NHMc,.NllMe,.N'll 
Ethjl-nmin:  NH,^e.^■HA«-^Ap„SAc, 
froiijl-amin:  Sn,rr,NUl'r,,Ni'r, 
Batvl-nmia:  MLtSu 
Amvl-nmia:  SH.Am.NHAni-NAm. 
Mellijl-ctliylBmin :  NM.MeAc.NMe^Ae,  etc. 
Banes  of  the  henzid  group 
Beniidin:  NHIW  . 
Kcolin:  NH,,(C,,II,) 
Anilin:  .\«,Bd 
Anitids  nud  anilic  noids 
Fonnaiiilid:  MlBd.FoO   . 
Oiooilid:  MIIM,Oi(), 
rirbaniUd:  NHBd.CO 
Enlplio-carbaDilid:  NHIM.CR 
Snlphanilic  acid :  (NIT2B<I.K0,)~S0, 
QilarcTanaiiilid 
Oxaltmnflid:  NH.Bd.Njr.H  0,    . 
Uctbj^aniliaamin :  NHMcM.NMc.nd 
EtlijlaniUnamin :  NIIAcUd,>'A<-,Iia,  etc. 
Cjananilin:  NH,Bd,i;y 
Mclanilii.:  (Nn.Bd.CTpNH^IM 
HI 


Btcliloranilin :  SH -(C-ir.lCl, 
Triclilortniliu :  Nn,(C|,Ft,Cl)CI, 
Kaphtlwlidia    nH,(C,H.   Gd) 
Tolnidin:  NlI.Td 
Xjlidln:  SluSd   . 
CamidiD:  Nlt.Cd 
Kilrome^din:  NII,(C„II„X) 
Cjmidin:  KHjCj 


Chinolui:  NH,(C,,H,) 
Coniin:  NH(2C,H,) 
Nicotin:  NU,(NC„nuJ 


SaMt*  ariifi^ally  produetd 

Lopbin:  (NC„n„)KH,  . 
Amnrin;  (NC7,H,,)-Nir, 
furfurin;  (NU„rf.O,)"NH, 
Urea:  (NC,H.0,)-^N1I, 
Helhjl-urea:  (NC,H,0,)Nn,,C,H, 
Ethyl-urei:  (NC,H,0,)NH,.C.H," 
Amyl-nrea:  (NC,1!,0,1SH„C,.H,, 
AniUn-uraa:  (NC,H,0,)NH,C„H5 
Guaninr  N,C,.H.O, 
Melam;  N,,C,,h1 
Melamin:  {Ntf.N,C,)*NH- 
Aaimelm:  (2H0,N,C,)-NH, 
Ammelid:  (4nO,2N,C,)~NH, 
C«ffein:  (2(!,H„N,C,0.1-Ktf,Me,HC7  . 
Theobromio:  {C^^N,C,0.)-TiH,Me.HCy 
CreMiniD:  (NjC.H  0.)~NH, 
ThioaiiiDWmn :  (NC,li..8,)'~NH, 
Sinnamin;  (NC,H,)~SH, 
Sinspolin :  tNC,,ir,Oj,)~NH. 
Thialdin:  (C  rf  S,)^NH 
Eelenaldln:  (C|,H,^e  1,'NH 
C«rbnthiaUUu ;  (CjHjSjj-NH, 
Orjame  vegelabit  6<aa 
Aeonltin:  KC_H.,0,, 
Atropin:  NCjjHyO, 
DaturiD,  hjoEcyamiu 
Codein:  NC„11„0, 
Morphin:  NC„H_0, 
Thebain:  NC,,II„(I, 
NBrcotin ;  NC„  . 
Narcein;  NCJh„0^ 
PaouJomoTphiD  :  NCj,H„0|, 
Cotamin:  NC_i(„OJ+iu| 
KurcogonLn :  "f^^^.,0^„ 
Humopimo  aoiiT:  i.j,H.,0„ 
Papavcrin:  NC„H,,0,  . 
CheliJonin:  yJ?Ji,.0.  . 
Chelcr3-tbriD ;  NC„H„Og 
Glniiein  and  glaucopicnn  . 
Solanin:  NC,  11  0_ 
Delphinin:  ^CjlJ\ 
Veratria:  KC'  H„CI 
Sabadillin :  Hcjtj). 
Jerrin:  NjC„lC'Ji 
rolehlcin,  enctia  . 
Stiychnin:  NX„H^, 
Bniein:  H,cJH-0, 
K«koth«lb:  N,C,,H„0,. 
Corydalin:  N^C.^H.^ 
Cinohooin;  S,C„nj,Oj 
Qainin:  N.C„ir,,0, 
Chinotln,  cliini'liQ 
Chlnoiilin  . 
Ariein;  N,C„H„0, 

pdoaiii!  sqliCo, 


CONTENTS. 


XZXYll 


Harmalin:  'SjSjgnJ!\ 

Ilarmin:  ^^C^Hh^'s 

Nttroharmaiin,  hyilrocyonide  of  harmalin 

Bebcerin:  NC3.II2QOJ 

Piperin:  NjC7oIIj„0,o+2aq 

Pitojin,  Percirin    .... 

Mciiisp«rmin,  capsicin,  etc. 

SECOND  GROUP. 

Phogphorus  Bases. 
Slphosmethyl:  P^Mp,  Phosbimetb jl :  PMe,,  Phosmethylamin : 


'trimethyl:  PAle, 


ribf/y/.-  K«1=AsMp. 
Oxiaeof  kak«K]vI:  ==K<10 


PlLMe,  Pbos- 


TUIKD  GROUP. 

Arsenic  Bases, 


Kakodylic  ncid :  HO.KdOg 
Proto8iilpbi<le  of  kukodjl :  KdS    . 
Snlphnkakodrlic  ncid :  KdS. 
Protocbloride  of  kakodj-l :  KdCl   . 
Tcrcblorido  of  kakodyl :  KdCL     . 
l^otobromide  of  kakodyl :  Kdjur 
Terbromide  of  kakodyl :  KdBrg    . 
Iodide  of  kakodyl :  Kdl    . 
Fluoride  of  kakodyl :  KdFl 
Arsencthyl ;  AsAe 

Aminoxidc  of  arsonctliyl :   (AsIIAe)O 
Erytrarsiii:  (AbHAe)A803(?) 


FOURTH  GROUP. 


Antimony  Bases. 
^ihmtihjl:  St  Me, 

Stibmethylium :  StMo^ 

Oxide  of  stibmethylium :  (StMeJO 

Iodide  of  stibmethylium:  (StMe.)I 

Chloride  of  fctibmetliylium :  (StMoJCl 

Htibethvl:  StAo,   . 

Oxide  oV  stibethyl :  (StAeg^O^      . 

Sulphide  of  stibethyl :  (StAe3)S, 

Iclide  of  stibethyl :  (StAc,)Ij 

Bromide  of  stibethyl :  (StACglBr, 

Chloride  of  stibethyl :  (StAejjCla 

Stibetbvlium :  StAe^ 

Oxide  of  btibethylium :  (StAe4)0 

Mideof  stibethylium:  (StAeJI 

Stibamyl:  StAm,  .  ., 


Blflrsptbyl:  BiAej 
^inum  Basts 


Bismuth  Bases. 


YI.  ORGANIC  COMBINATIONS  OF  A  HIGHER  ORDER. 


SPECIAL  COMBINATIONS  OF  THE  VEGETABLE  KINGDOM. 

1.   Tannins^  or  Tannic  Acids. 

<^»techu  tannin :  ^JAO.C^JRfi^ 

Cofte tannin:  3HO,C,gH50g    . 

*orin  tannin:  SnO.C^HsOg     . 

Clinic  acid  (Gall-nut  tannin) :  SHOjCigHjOj 

^  (China)  tannin 

Bahea  Unnin :  ZVLOfi^flfi^^  . 


883 
383 
383 
384 
384 
384 
384 
385 


885 


380 
380 
380 
387 
387 
387 
388 
389 
389 
389 
389 
389 
389 
390 


391 
301 
891 
391 
391 
391 
892 
892 
392 
393 
393 
893 
393 
393 
893 

393 
394 


897 
897 
897 
898 
899 
400 


ProJucts  of  dcomposilion  of  tnimina 

Oatcchuic  uciib  no,r,.IV'« 

ViricUnie  nciil :  HO.cJt.O, 

Morinic  Held ;  21I0,C,,H,0, 

RufiDioriiiic  acid :  (',JI,0, 

Qiiercitninia  n«vli  UO,(-..tI,0,    . 

(iullie  miid  :  2H0,C,,II,0g 

Trnmo-mcUiiia  i-dd:  2H(i,C„TI,0T 

Bafin-BuUlo  ac<d ;  C„H  O, 

BUagio  ouid ;  2H0,C„H,0, 
'T^rrotaaiiio  acids    . 

J^omorin-tMinic  acid ;  2H0,CaH,0, 

BuliiaicnSd:  (;„TI.O„ 

Japnnic  acid :  Ull.l  ,,11^0^ 

rjTognlUe  iicid :  '"1-11,0,  . 

Melan-tfikllimkcid :  KO,C„IIfO,     . 

2.  Liektn  Aeidt. 
B.  Lichen  acids  irhfth  give  or>tl!inic  iidd 

AlphMrralUa  acid ;  QO,C„n,0,   . 

Betoorsellic  acid .'  HO.C„U,,0,,   . 

^Bralcacid:  HO.C„H„X)., 

Gyi-uijlianic  Ecl-l :   HU.fLH.nO,,     . 

F.-.ll,v.     ,.:-,:    LlI'M'  JT    (L         . 


IhTCllinic  ocid;   iiO,(',il,(l 
RoMdliiiin:  ri,I!,ll, 
Boceullin:  lUl.Co.H-O,    . 
Klirocrytliriu:  i*„int<'u- 


,(tf 


Urcliilt  and  litiiiuj 
b.  LithKn  aelih  iiMrh  rniil'iin  ii-i  (■rLitlini 
Usiiicdcid:  <',,n,/>„ 
netnori'in:  <'„ll  ,()  (r) 
Chrvrophiinic  acid:  HO.r„iI,jO„ 
r«traricacid;  IVIIlO..    . 


IiidlKo-liliip 


n.'i-l:   IIU.(Ijr_Sni-,S<) 

.   i=:Nc,.n.o,    .      ■ . 


Kal|diii<atin ;  \C„ir  O,?*    . 
Isaten:  NC,.li,n 
8iil|diiEiitcn :  N^VsllA**  ■ 
rhloriMlin :  Sf,„ll,CU>,  . 
LicLloriBalin :  Xf, .  ELfl  ()    i 


ridorophyl;  Sr„ir,0. 

Xantlioidijl,  Erj-thruiilijl 

Rubin  n 

AliiariD:  C-I(,0 -f4a(| 

Purpnrin:  P„1I,0,      , 

Qornncin 

Ancliuiiin:  C,,I[„,0,     . 

Uiazilin:  cJ>,,ii„      . 

Cartliamin :  C.Mjj,    . 


Cttmine:  r^TI,,0- 
Hmutoxf lin :  0„l{„Ou 
HRD»t«[n:  r„II,,0..  . 
Sutolin:  UO.CjJlrtO, 
CoKUmin 

EniiuitliiD:  C,|,K„0„  . 
EnunthoD:  C„FI,C>,  . 
NitropuireeioBcid:  0„ll,fl„\ 

Ol^lln.-  (■.JfijO,  '. 

Oectiwin  :   i:'„ll,Oj 
Plnmbiigia 

ChrjsorhamDin ;  C„lt„0,, 
XkDlhcrhnmiiin :  ^'a"i>"M 
Juice-grccn 


Bitler  PHnfiplti. 

FLWidiln:  l^titif,, 
PhlOKtLn:  C^M. 
Pliloridiera :  NC„n,(), 
Balicin:  i'^ilyfi^ 
Ilelidn  :  (^hLo,, 
Uellcoldin:  Ol^O, 
SiiLretin:  C,,H,0, 
.     Kutilin:  C_H,,0. 
RufiD:  C_H,0..  . 
OUTinr  cLh,,<\   ■ 
CBlncin  r  iLlLo,, 
Olitil:  r„ff,JI      . 
AmseiaSa:  KCJIffi^ 
Myronic  acid 
Athnmiintin;  P,^,sO, 
Pencedanin :  C.^uO, 
Orcsolon:  C,.H,0, 
AlMTDthih):  C.,H,„0. 
AloDi;  HO.C„H„0„ 
Appiin:  CmX.O^ 
Acscnlin:  L„K,U^ 
Anthitrin:  i-JlJ), 
Cocculin:  Cji-O, 
Colambin:  C'«l'n**u 
ChinoTin:  IIU.C„nis09 
Limunin:  C,,!!^!),, 
Steconin:  r_H..O, 

Smnlonin:  t^ll„0. 
Saponin :  C,^<„l)„ 
Scnegin:  C^HigO,, 
SrMf  Fnanplfs, 

Hnnnlt:  C,jn„0„ 
Kitromannit :  C„lT,X,0„ 
OlycTTThilin ;  0,,H_<), 
Dulcoso!  C,,H,,0„  ' 
Glycerin:  C(U,0, 


4.  Iiidi^erait  Cotorlai 


I.  Iftii-nilrcffaimu  Combiiuliom. 
Cttrbohiidraln. 

Crilulose:  C„H,.0,, 
Kitrocetluloaa :  C^U^Oig 
Cwk-anbataiiee 


zl 


coirrENTS. 


Starch  species 

Amylum  ) 

Inulin       \  CuHjoO 

Lichcnin  J 
Oom  species  . 

Dextrine 

Arabia  • 

Vegetable  gluten 
Sugar  species 

Milk-sugar    1 
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f    ^12^10^10 


Cane-sugar 
Fruit-sugar 
Grape-sugar 
Inosit 


CjjHjqOjo 


} 


C,2H,jOjj 


Pectin'Subttances. 
Pectase 
Pectose 
Pectin:  CjiH^o^gg+SAq 

SrcSn  }  ^«H«0„+8A, 

Pectosic  acid :  CjjHoqOjs+S'^*! 
Pectic  acid :  C^j^ppLu-^-^Aq 

Parapectic  aciu;  ^2fi\s^2i'i'^^^ 
Metapectic  acid :  CgllgO^+jiAq 

2.  Nitrogenou9  Combinatioru. 
Protein-substances. 

Protein  combinations  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 

Legumin 

Vegetable  glut<}n 

Synapta&e 

Myrosin  . 

Vegetable  albumen 
Protein  combinations  of  the  animal  kingdom 

Albumen 

Fibrin 

Bioxyprotein 

Trioxyprotvin 

VitcUin    . 

Casein 

Crvstallin 

Globulin 

Horn-tissues 

Fibroin,  chitin     . 
THssues  affording  glue  and  chondrin 
Glue:  NjC   HjoOc      . 
Chondrin:  ^4<'32H260,^ 
Animal  coloring  mnttrrs 

Hscmatin:  NgC^^II^aOjFe 
Hicmaphrcin  . 
Ifscmatoldin    . 
Pigmentum  nigrum  occuli 
Gall-brown 
GaU-ycUow 

VII.  GENERAL  PRODUCTS  OF  DECOMPOSITION 

Ulmin-tubstanees  and  humin-stibstances. 

Ulmin-substances :  C.qII.qO,^ 
Humin-substances :  C\oli,sO,2 
Crcnicacid:  Cj^HjjO.g 
Apocrenic  acid :  C^gHijO^ 
Extract-sediment  . 
Brown  coal  and  bituminous  coal 


.     489 

439,  440,  441 

.     441 

441,442 

.     442 
442,  448 

443,444 
.     444 

.  445 
.  445 
.     445 

.     446 

.  446 

.  446 

.  446 

.  446 


451 
451 
451 
451 
451 
452 
452 
452 
452 
453 
458 
454 
454 
454 
455 
455 
455 
455 
456 
457 
467 
457 
457 
458 
458 
458 
458 


460 
460 
461 
461 
461 
461 


CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  ORGANIC  COMPOUNDS, 

AND 

COMPARISON  WITH  THE  INORGANIC. 


The  organic  compounds  which  constitute  the  great  mass  of 
plants  and  animals  differ  from  the  inorganic : — 

1.  In  the  small  number  of  the  elements  in  which  the  former 
consist. 

2.  In  the  complicated  atomic  proportions  in  which  these  few 
elements  in  the  organic  are  found  to  unite ;  and, 

3.  In  the  impossibility  of  producing  organic  matter  direct  from 
its  elements,  since  the  co-operation  of  vitality,  or  of  the  other 
predisposing  forces,  is  necessary  to  its  formation. 

The  essential  elements  which  form  the  great  mass  of  plants  and 
animals  are  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen. 
Carbon  is  found  in  all  organic  combinations;  part  Elements  of  the 
united  with  oxygen  or  hydrogen,  part  with  hydrogen  ^^^  ^^^' 
and  oxygen,  or  yet  at  the  same  time  with  nitrogen. 
Several  combinations  contain,  also,  phosphorus  and  sulphur.    Sub- 
Btances  are  artificially  produced  having  other  metallic  as  well  as 
non-metallic  elements,  as  the  halogens,'*'  sulphur,  selenium,  tellurium, 
phosphorus,  arsenic,  antimony,  and  bismuth,  which,  in  relation  to 
atomic  proportions  and  other  characteristics,  entirely  agree  with 
the  natural,  and  are,  therefore,  classed  with  organic  compounds. 
Besides,  in  natural  organic  matter  inorganic  salts  often  occur;  in- 
deed, several  of  them  are  indispensable  to  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  plants  and  animals.    Yet  most  of  these  inorganic  combina- 
tions sufTer  themselves  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  organic  without 
destroying  the  organism,  and  thence  do  not  necessarily  belong  to  the 
peculiar  organic  constitution.    Whilst  in  most  inorganic  compounds 
of  the  first  order  only  1  atom  of  an  element  is  united  with  1, 2, 3, 4,  or 
5  atoms  6f  another,  in  the  organic  a  much  greater 
number  occur,  particularly  of  the  carbon  and  hydro-  Atomic  propor- 
gen  atoms.     Thus,  sulphuric  acid  consists  of  SO3,  olg^^bcom- 
boracic  acid  of  Bo  O3;  acetic  acid,  on  the  contrary,  pounds. 
^0411303.   In  nitric  acid,  five  atoms  of  oxygen  com- 

*  Halogens  ■■  Chlorine^  Bromine,  Iodine,  and  Fluorine. 
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bine  with  one  of  nitrogen,  and  in  salicylic  acid  the  same  number 
of  atoms  of  oxygen  unite  with  14  atoms  carbon  and  5  atoms 
hydrogen.  Thus,  valerianic  acid  consists  of  CjoH^Oj,  margaric 
acid  of  C34H33O3.  Alcohol  corresponds  to  the  formula  C^HgO„ 
and  spirit  of  amyl  CjoHjjOj.  Hence  the  difference  between  the 
organic  and  inorganic  compounds  is  not  in  the  diversity  of  the 
elements,  but  in  the  different  manner  of  their  union.  The  multi- 
plicity of  the  inorganic  compounds  is  dependent  upon  the  number 
of  the  elements,  and  that  of  the  organic  upon  the  property,  par- 
ticularly of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  of  uniting  in  greatly  compli- 
cated proportions.  Oxygen  alone  enters  into  organic  bodies  in 
the  same  atomic  proportions  as  in  the  inorganic;  in  none  of  the 
former  does  it  suflBce  for  the  full  oxidation  of  the  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen atoms.    If  the  chemical  formula  gives  only  the  relative  atomic 

proportions  of  the  elements  of  a  compound,  it  is 
Empiric  and  called  empirical;  if  it  express  the  constitution  of  the 
ratio       onnu-  ^Q^p^mj^  j^;  jg  called  rational.     Thus  the  empirical 

formula  for  sulphate  of  potassa  is  KSO^;  the  ra- 
tional, on  the  contrary,  is  KOfSO,.  If  we  compare  with  sulphate 
of  potassa  acetate  of  potassa  KO,C4ll303,  a  quantity  of  acetic  acid 
is  given  for  KO,  which,  like  sulphuric  acid,  contains  3  atoms  of 
oxygen,  but  with  these  C4H3  a  complex  atom  of  seven  simple 
atoms  is  combined,  which  in  acetic  acid  corresponds  to  S  in  SO,; 
in  the  same  manner  in  valerianic  acid  with  O3  are  united  C,oHg=l9 
simple  atoms.  If  we  compare  with  the  sulphate  of  potassa  the 
sulphate  of  the  ethyl  C^H^OySOj,  it  is  evident  that  potassa  and 
oxide  of  ethyl  each  contain  one  atom  of  oxygen ;  but  whilst  this 
atom  in  potassa  is  combined  with  one  atom  potassium,  in  the  oxide 
of  ethyl  it  unites  with  G^H^;  therefore  in  all  with  9  simple  atoms 
which  correspond  to  the  1  atom  of  potassium.  Like  potassium, 
this  complexity  of  9  atoms  gives  with  sulphur  the  halogens,  &c., 
the  compounds  corresponding  to  the  oxides.  These  complex  atoms, 
therefore,  behave  in  the  organic  substances  like  the  elements  in 
the  inorganic.  Thus,  C^HjnziS  and  GJig=K.  The  rational  for- 
mula for  acetic  acid  is  hence  (04113)05,  for  oxide  of  ethyl  (C^H,)©, 
and  for  acetate  of  ethyl  (O^HJO,  (04113)03. 

If  an  atom  of  an  element  unite  with  one,  two,  three,  or  more 
atoms  of  another,  or  if  it  give  with  different  elements 
Ideaof  aradi-  ^  series  of  equivalent  compounds,  it  is  thence  called 
radicals™^  ®  the  radical  of  the  different  compounds.  Thus,  nitro- 
gen is  the  radical  in  N0,N03,N03,N04,N0,.  In  the 
same  way,  potassium  appears  as  radical  in  K0,KS,KG1,  KBr. 
The  idea  of  a  radical  is  indeed  only  relative,  and  one  and  the  same 
element,  according  as  it  takes  place  in  the  chemical  series,  and 
as  the  elements  with  which  it  is  united  can  enter  as  a  radical  but 
also  appear  as  an  element  in  the  combination  in  which  the  atom 
with  which  it  is  united  plays  the  part  of  a  radical ;  thus  in  chloric 
acid  010^  chlorine  is  the  radical,  and  in  chloride  of  sodium  NaOl 
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sodiam  is  the  radical.  Potassium  alone  in  its  compounds  takes  the 
part  of  a  radical,  whilst  oxygen  never  appears  as  such.  Thus  all 
metallic  elements  do  not  behave  to  oxygen  as  radicals,  whilst  the 
halogens,  in  their  combinations  with  sulphur,  selenium,  tellurium, 
nitrogen,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  antimony,  carbon,  boron,  and  sili- 
ciam,  act  the  part  of  oxygen.  Sulphur,  selenium,  and  tellurium, 
play  the  same  part  in  their  combinations  with  the  succeeding 
elements.  In  a  word,  in  an  inorganic  compound  consisting  of  two 
elements  the  positive  is  generally  the  radical ;  but  since  a  positive 
element  is  negative  towards  a  positive,  and  a  negative  appears 
positive  towards  a  negative,  it  follows  that  the  same  element,  in 
its  combinations,  according  to  the  substances  with  which  it  is 
united,  can  take  a  twofold  place.  Since  the  radicals  in  the  inor- 
ganic compounds  are  simple  elementary  atoms,  they  are  called 
nmple  radicals. 

n  an  element  as  a  radical  with  other  elements  which  in  chemical 
relation  belong  to  a  group,  give  a  series  of  com- 
binations of  the  same  atomic  number,  these  combi-  Entrance  of 
nations  are  called  corresponding  or  equivalent.  Thus,  eiementeTiTthe 
PO„PCl3,PBr3,Pl3,  and,  farther,  KO,KS,KCl,KBr,  compounds. 
are  corresponding  combinations,  and  appear  as  equi-  substitution. 
valent  constituents  in  the  compounds  with  P,  the 
elements  03,Cl3,Br3,l3.     The  same  is  true  for  0,S,Cl,Br,  in  the 
corresponding  compounds  of  potassium.     Thus,  FeO,MnO,CoO, 
NiO,  are  corresponding  compounds,  only  the  radicals  in  these  are 
the  corresponding  elements.     These  corresponding  elements  can 
alternately  enter  into  the  combinations  without  the  character  of 
the  latter  suffering  thereby  an  essential  change.     Thus,  oxy-chlo- 

rophosphoric  acid  P   <  qV   exhibits  phosphoric  acid  in  which  0^  • 

is  replaced  by  CI, ;  if  we  treat  the  same  with  water  we  obtain 
PO^  and  2HC1.  Thus,  amide  of  potassium  NH^K  appears  as 
ammonia,  in  which  one  atom  of  hydrogen  is  substituted  by  one 
atom  of  potassium;  if  we  add  water  to  the  above  compound,  we 
obtain  by  decomposition  of  one  atom  of  water  KO  and  NH3. 

According  to  the  elements  which  are  united  with  the  radicals 
in  the  inorganic  compounds,  these  compounds  sepa- 
rate   into    ozygen-comvoundSy   sulphur-compoundSj  l>ivi8ion  of  the 
haloid'CampoundSj  oxycnlor^compounda^  oxyhrom-com-  p^^jg.  ^^^ 
pounds,  oxychlarbrom-compoundsj  and  according  to 
the  degrees  of  union  into  combinations  of  the  Jirstj  second^  or 
higher  orders. 

If  from  the  empirical  formula  of  acetic  acid  C4H3O3  we  subtract 
the  oxygen,  there  remains  C4H3;  this  compound  body, 
18  has  already  been  shown,  has  the  same  signification  ra<^c^s 
in  acetic  acid  as  phosphorus  in  PO3,  or  boron  in  Bo 
O3.    As  boron  forms  compounds  with  chlorine,  bromine,  and  sul- 
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phur,  which  are  equivalent  to  boracic  acid,  so  also  the  complex 
atom  C4H3  unites  with  the  above-mentioned  elements  in  the  same 
atomic  proportions  as  with  oxygen.  With  the  same  right  that 
boron,  in  its  combination  with  OjyCIjyBrj^Sj,  appears  as  a  radical, 
must  also  C^Hj  be  considered  as  such  in  (C^Hj)©,;  (€^£[3)013;  (C^ 
H3)Br3.  If  we  treat  B0CI3  with  potassa  we  obtain  8KC1  and 
KO,Bo03,  and  if  we  let  potassa  act  upon  (C^HJClj  we  obtain  8K 
CI  and  KO,(C^H3)03.  Since  the  body  C4H3  only  in  its  compounds 
behaves  entirely  like  an  element  playing  the  part  of  a  radical, 
therefore  it  is  called  a  compound  or  organic  radical.  The  organic 
compounds  suffer  themselves  to  be  led  back  to  their  compound 
radicals  as  the  inorganic  to  their  sijnple  radicals.  These  com- 
pound radicals  behave,  in  chemical  relation,  quite  like  elements; 
in  their  combining  proportions  they  follow  precisely  the  same  laws  in 
accordance  with  which  the  elementary  materials  combine  amongst 
themselves;  they  give  withO,S,Cl,Br,I,etc.,  equivalent  series,  often 
uniting  with  these  substances  in  various  proportions,  and  can  re- 
present, entirely  or  in  part,  chemically  homogeneous  elements  in 
the  compounds.  Thus,  for  example,  the  compound  NH,(C4Hj) 
corresponds  to  amide  of  potassium.  They  exhibit,  for  instance, 
ammonia  in  which  the  third  atom  of  hydrogen  is  substituted  by 
C^H^.  The  chemical  characters  of  these  compounds  accord  witn 
those  of  the  inorganic,  and  like  the  latter  they  separate  into  ozy- 
gen-compoundsy  aulphur-compoundSy  haloid-compoundSj  oxychloT' 
compoundsj  etc.,  as  well  as  into  combinations  of  the  ^r^^,  second^ 
and  higher  orders.  In  all  compounds  the  organic  radicals  are  to 
be  viewed  as  a  whole,  and  the  consideration  of  the  individual 
atoms  thereof  is  of  secondary  moment. 

Since  the  elements  which  occur  in  organic  com- 
.  Wmnrypadi-    ^^^^^^  j^  pj^^^^  ^^^  ^^5^^,^  ^^^  ^^^j^^^  nitrogen, 

hydrogen^  and  oxygen^  and  the  latter  never  enters  as  a 
constituent  of  a  radical,  it  follows  that  only  the  first  three  elements, 
part  in  singular,  part  in  binary  and /ternary  union,  can  be  the 
constituents  of  radicals  which  are  the  groundwork  of  natural  or- 
ganic compounds;  all  radicals  which  are  composed  of  the  above- 
named  elements,  are  therefore  called  primary.  But  it  has  been 
already  intimated,  that  artificial  radicals  are  obtained  in  which 
also  other  elements,  and  particularly  the  halogens — nay,  even 
compound  bodies,  as  KO^,  enter  as  constituents.  If  we  treat  PH, 
with  chlorine,  we  obtain  FGI3  and  3HC1 ;  in  the  same  manner  the 

radical  of  acetic  acid  G4H3,  goes  over  by  the  same 
^1^^^^  '^^'     treatment  into  C.Cla.     This  complex  atom  behaves 

towards  other  elements  like  C4H3 ;  it  combines  with 
OjjCljjBra ;  if  ^^  treat  the  compound  (0^013)013  with  potassa,  we 
obtain  3KC1  and  (€^013)03 ;  therefore,  only  the  chlorine  atoms, 
which  do  not  occur  in  the  radical,  are  replaced  by  the  same  num- 
ber of  atoms  of  oxygen.     Hence  it  follows  with  certainty  that 
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chlorine  is  yariouslj  united  in  the  combination.  As  has  already 
been  remarked,  the  idea  of  a  radical  is  not  absolute ;  in  the  com- 
pound (C4H3)Cl3  the  radical  is  C^Hg,  even  as  in  B0O3  horon,  or 
hydrogen  in  HCl;  on  the  contrary,  in  (04013)03  chlorine  is  a  con- 
stituent of  the  radical,  and  plays  in  this  connection  the  part  of 
chlorine  in  chloric  acid.  Bromine,  iodine,  sulphur,  etc.,  behave 
in  the  same  manner  as  chlorine.  Since  these  radicals  always  arise 
by  the  decomposition  of  the  primaries,  they  may  be  considered  as 
derived  radicals.  In  the  derived  radical  O4OI3  the  hydrogen  in 
C4H3  is  completely  substituted  by  chlorine,  hence  the  substitution 
is  total.  Very  often,  indeed,  only  a  partial  substitution  of  hydro- 
gen takes  place,  and  then  we  obtain  the  partially  derived  radicals, 
namely,  such  as  contain  chlorine  in  addition  to  carbon  and  hy- 
drogen. Thus,  the  radical  of  valerianic  acid  consists  of  C^qH^; 
this  by  the  action  of  chlorine,  goes  over  into  first  O^qH^OI,,  and 
then  into  OjoH^Ol4.  That  the  chlorine  atoms  in  these  radicals 
really  enter  as  constituents  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  by  treatment 
with  potassa,  the  chlorine  cannot  be  absorbed,  as  would  certainly 
be  the  case  if  the  body  O^jH^Ol,  were  a  compound  of  C^qSj 
with  Clg — in  that  case  we  must  obtain  (OjoH7)03,  but  that  does  not 
occur. 

Such  partial  substitutions  almost  always  occur  when  the  pri- 
mary radical  consists  of  a  great  number  of  carbon  and  hydrogen 
atoms.  All  derived  radicals,  equally,  if  the  substitution  be  par- 
tial or  total,  give  the  same  compounds  as  the  primaries  out  of 
which  they  arise,  only  the  derived  have  a  more  negative  character 
than  the  primary,  in  proportion  as  the  replacement  of  H  by 
CI,Br,I  is  the  more  complete.  All  primary  radicals,  and  the 
thence  arising  derived  radicals,  like  those  of  the  corresponding 
compounds,  form  as  it  were  a  natural  family. 

Like  the  elements  in  the  inorganic  compounds,  the  organic  ra- 
dicals obtain  fixed  names  and  symbols.     The  names 
of  the  primary  radicals  are  formed  quite  arbitrarily.  Names  and 

J'       X    xL   •  i»  x'.^-  x**.   X-  symbols  of  the 

according  to  their  occurrence,  formati(fh,  constitution,  compound  radi- 
or  any  distinguished  property.     Thus,  the  radical  of  cais. 
acetic  acid  O4H3  is  called  acetyl = Ac,  and  that  of 
oxide  of  ethyl  O^H^  ethyl=Ae;  the  rational  formula  of  acetic  acid 
is  thence  AcO,,  that  of  oxide  of  ethyl  AeO,  and  the  acetate  of 
oxide  of  ethyl  AeO,Ac03«KO,S03. 

Thus  is  Methyl  ■»  0,  H3  =ea  Me  Radical  of  wood-spirit. 

Ethyl    —O^H^j—Ae  "  "alcohol. 

"  Amyl    =3  OjoHj,  =s  Am  "  *'  amyl  spirit. 

"     «  Acetyl  «  C4  H3  »  Ac  "  "  acetic  acid. 

"     "  Butyryl  =  Og  H^  »  Bu  "  "  butyric  acid. 

"     "  Valeryl  «  C,^U^  =  Va  "  "  valerianic  acid. 

Benzoyl  =  C,oUj  =  Bz  "  "  benzoic  acid. 


U         ii 
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In  naming  the  derived  radicals,  the  name  of  the  primary  whence 
they  are  formed  is  retained,  and  the  name  of  the  element  which 
substitutes  the  hydrogen  is  prefixed.  Thus  chloracetyl  (C^Clj) 
corresponds  to  acetyl  (C4H3),  chloracetic  acid  (0^013)03  to  acetic 
acid  (04113)03,  and  chloride  of  chloracetyl  (04013)013  to  chloride 
of  acetyl  (04113)013.  The  symbol  for  chloracetyl  may  be  ^Ac ; 
hence  the  rational  formula  for  chloride  of  acetyl  is  ACOI3,  that  for 
chloride  of  chloracetyl  ^^AcOl3,  and  that  for  bromide  of  chlora- 
cetyl ^AcBr3 ;  generally,  the  rational  elementary  formula  is  given 
in  that  of  the  derived  radicals.  If  the  replacement  of  hydrogen 
by  the  halogens  be  only  partial,  then  will  the  number  of  atoms 
which  take  the  place  of  the  hydrogen  be  given  by  the  Greek*  nu- 
merals; thus  bichlorvalerian  acid  denotes  valerianic  acid,  in  which 
2  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  substituted  by  2  atoms  of  chlorine; 
in  the  tetrachlorvaleric  acid,  H^  are  substituted  by  CI4. 

According  to  the  number  of  elements  whence  the 
Sr^        Pri°^ary  radicals  arise,  these  radicals  separate  into 

a.  Oarbyls,  or  radicals,  which  consist  of  many  in- 
dividual atoms  of  carbon;  the  radicals  of  this  group  termi- 
nate in  yZ,  as  Oxotyl=02=0x. 

b.  Hydrocarbyls ;  they  consist  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  also 

terminate  in  y/,  as  Acetyl asO^HjSs Ac.     EthylsssC4H^s=3 
Ae;  Benzoyls  C,4H^«8Bz. 

c.  Azocarbyls;  or  radicals  consisting  of  nitrogen  and  carbon; 

they  terminate  in  an\^  e.  g.  parabanssNjO^ssPr. 

d.  Hydroazocarbyls ;   radicals  consisting  of  nitrogen,  carbon, 

and  hydrogen;  they  terminate  in  ew,  as  wren s=sNC,H=»Ur. 
The  greatly  predominating  class  of  organic  compounds  belong 
to  the  Hydrocarbyls. 

The  derived  radicals  all  terminate  in  yZ,  and  according  as  a  com- 
plete or  partial  substitution  of  hydrogen  by  the  halogens  has  taken 
place,  they  may  be  classed  into  GhlorcarbyUy  Bromocarbyh^  lodo- 
carbyUy  Ghlorhydrocarbyh^  &c.  &c. 

According  te  the  above,  the  organic  radicals  are, 
mofecuies.         ^^  ^^  were,  the  elements  of  the  organic  compounds; 

we  can  hence  consider  them  as  compound  elements 
with  the  same  reason  that  we  speak  of  compound  atoms.  Better, 
indeed,  might  be  the  appellation  ^'organic  molecule,"  under  which 

*  As  no  author  uniformly  follows  a  rule  in  the  use  of  numerical  prefixes,  the 
translator  has  not  thought  it  expedient  to  change  the  terms  bi,  iri,  etc.,  originally 
VLiicd  in  this  work.  Yet  would  it  not  be  a  great  aid  to  science  if  chemical  techni- 
calities could  be  regarded  as  belon;;ing  to  a  universal  language,  and  chemists  were 
invariably  to  employ «/«/,  <ri,  ietroy  penfa,  hexOy  etc.,  in  reference  to  metals  in  primary 
compounds :  and  to  bases  and  passive  elements  in  secondary  and  higher  combinations, 
applying  bi\  ter,  quad,  guin,  sex,  etc.,  to  non-metallic  substances,  acids,  and  active  ele- 
ments?— D.  B. 

f  Doubtless  an  will  be  employed  in  English  as  the  termination  of  all  now  radicals 
consisting  of  nitrogen  and  carbon ;  cyanogen,  now  an  exception,  may  hereafter  be 
written  cyan,  as  in  German. 
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is  to  be  anderstood  a  complex  atom,  often  homogeneous  as  well  as 
heterogeneous,  which  in  its  combinations  assumes  the  part  of  a 
simple  element,  and  this  complex  atom,  in  the  combinations  which 
it  forms,  is  to  be  viewed  as  an  indivisible  whole.     The  organic 
molecules  represent  simple  organic  radicals,  but  if  two  or  more 
simple  moleculea  enter  together  in  such  a  manner  that  only  one  of 
them  determines  the  combining  capacity  of  the  compound  mole- 
cules, the  other,  on  the  contrary,  accompanying  it  in  all  its  com- 
binations, but  behaving  itself  in  the  same  entirely  i^-  p  . 
different,  then  are  formed  paired  radicalsy  in  which  j^^j^g, 
an  active  and  a  passive  molecule  are  discerned;  the 
active  determines  the  combining  capacity,  the  passive  takes  no 
part  therein,  and  is  called  the  Pairling.     This  passive  molecule, 
in  the  exhibition  of  the  formula  is  inclosed  in  brackets,  and  con- 
nected to  the  active  molecule  by  a  hyphen  e.  g.  (C^HjpCjH  exhi- 
bits a  radical  which  consists  of  the  passive  C^H,  and  the  active 
C,H.     Even  organic  compounds  of  a  higher  order  can  assume  the 
part  of  pairlings  ;  thus  the  simple  molecule  methyl  sC^Hj  unites 
with  SO,  to  form  C^HjfSO,  and  this  compound  unites  with  SO3 
to  form  a  paired  acid»(C,H3,S0,pS03.     If  two  simple  organic 
molecules  or  radicals  so  unite  that  each  retains  its 
combining  capacity,  double  radicals  are  thus  formed;  ra^cUca^s. 
thus  the  radical  of  succinic  acid  is  a  double  radicals* 
C5H3,  CjH;  if  it  combine  with  oxygen  we  obtain  (CaH3)03'^(C2H)0, 
oiCgH^O^;  succinic  acid  saturates  two  atoms  base ;  it  is  a  real 
double  acid. 

If  organic  compounds,  endowed  with  various  pro-  jg^jmeric  po- 
perties,  have,  in  absolute  as  well  as  relative  connec-  ijmeric,  and 
tion,  a  corresponding  elementary  constitution,  then  metameric  ra- 
are  they  called  isomeric.  Isomeric  molecules  are,  dicaisandoom- 
therefore,  such  as  are  constituted  alike,  uniting  in  ^^ 
the  same  atomic  proportions  with  other  bodies,  but  yet  producing 
different  compounds.  In  these  isomeric  radicals  it  is  granted, 
however,  that  the  individual  atoms  which  form  the  compound  mole- 
cule have  united  with  each  other  in  various  ways;  the  difference 
in  the  properties  of  the  radicals  is  hence  dependent  upon  the  dif- 
ferent grouping  of  the  atoms ;  therefore,  in  the  exact  sense,  no 
isomeric  radicals  exist.  Thus  the  composition  of  benzoic  acid 
(C,4H,)03  is  entirely  the  same  in  elementary  relation  as  that  of 
salicylous  acid,  but  the  latter,  in  a  potassa  solution  exposed  to  the 
air,  decoipposes  into  acetic  and  melanic  acid ;  hence  salicylous  acid 
contains  a  paired  radical «(C4H3pCjoU3,  whilst  the  radical  of  ben- 
zoic acid  is  C24H,.  In  many  cases,  only  the  absolute  proportions 
of  the  elements  in  the  organic  molecules  are  the  same,  whilst  the 
f dative  differ ;  such  radicals  are  called  polymericj  but  the  po- 
lymeric are  also  often  founded  upon  a  different  union  of  the  atoms. 
The  polymeric  result  from  the  different  atomic  weights  when  the 
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radicals  have  the  capacity  to  form  combinations  with  other  bodies, 
and  from  the  different  specific  gravity  of  their  gases  when  they  go 
over,  in  a  higher  temperature,  into  the  gaseous  state  without  de- 
composition. Thus,  turpentine  oil  Cn,Hg  and  colophen  Cj^Hj^  are 
polymeric  bodies;  the  specific  gravity  of  colophen  gas  is  twice  that 
of  turpentine  oil.  If  in  different  combinations  of  a  higher  order, 
the  absolute  and  the  relative  number  of  individual  elementary 
atoms  are  the  same,  but  their  proximate  constituents  different, 
then  the  combinations  are  metameric.  Thus,  hydrated  acetic  acid 
H0,(C4H3)03=C4H^0^  is  metameric  with  formate  of  methyl 
(C,H3)0,.(C,H)03=C,H,0,;  acetate  of  methyl  (C,H3)0,(C^H,) 
03=C(,H'50^  is  metameric  with  formate  of  ethyl  (C^H,)0,(C,H) 
63=  0^11^04  and  with  hydrate  of  metacetic  acid  HO,(C5H^)03«» 

According  to  the  present  state  of  organic  chemistry,  it  may  be 
received  as  certain,  that  the  different  properties  of  most  of  the 
compounds  considered  as  isomeric,  originate  from  various  prox- 
imate constituents,  and  are  therefore  metameric.     It 

chemhtiT  ^^^^  ^®  *^®  ^^^  ^^  organic  chemistry,  whether  the  organic 

compounds  occur  already  formed  in  plants  and  ani- 
mals, or  are  obtained  artificially,  to  trace  back  their  primary,  de- 
rived, and  paired  radicals,  and  to  investigate  the  conditions  under 
which  they  form  and  are  able  to  be  united  in  higher  combinations. 
Chemistry  of  organic  combinations  and  chemistry  of  organic  radi- 
cals have  thence  the  same  meaning.  Only  a  few  organic  radicah 
have  as  yet  been  obtained  isolated;  by  reason  of  their  compound 
nature  they  mostly  separate  by  the  attempt  to  withdraw  them 

from  their  combinations  into  new  radicals  and  combi- 
J^c^T  ^^  ^^  nations  generally  less  complex.     By  the  use  of  more 

suitable  means  of  reduction  and  electrical  influence, 
chemists  have  lately  succeeded  in  isolating  those  radicals  most 
important,  and  whose  bearing  is  most  direct  upon  the  theories  of 
organic  chemistry,  thus  establishing  the  fact  of  their  existence 
beyond  a  doubt. 

Against  the  theories  of  the  organic  radicals  as  gene- 
fffi^t^between  ^^^'j  explained  (whose  confirmation  will  hereafter  be 
the  elements  of  given),  it  has  been  objected  that  organic  radicals  con- 
organic  radi-      sisting  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  cannot  possibly  com- 

poimJu^  ^^^'    ^'°^  ^^  *  whole  with  oxygen,  because,  as  is  known, 

the  afiBnity  of  oxygen  for  carbon,  as  well  as  for  hy- 
drogen, is  so  considerably  greater  than  that  between  the  elements 
of  the  received  radicals.  The  doctrine  of  the  difference  in  the 
strength  of  the  affinity  of  the  elements  is  supported  by  many  facts, 
and  it  is  probable  that  it  stands  in  intimate  connection  with  the 
atomic  weights  of  the  elements  belonging  to  a  group;  thus  the 
atomic  weights  of  potassium,  sodium,  lithium,  barium,  strontium, 
and  calcium  are  proportionate  to  their  strength  of  affinity.     We 
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observe  the  same  on  the  negative  side  between  chlorine,  bromine, 
and  iodine,  or  sulphur,  selenium,  and  tellurium,  only  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  in  the  positive  series  the  greatest  atomic  weight  cor- 
responds to  the  most  positive  character;  in  the  negative,  on  the 
contrary,  the  least  atomic  weight  coincides  with  the  strongest 
negative  relations.  Thus,  elements  of  the  same  chemical  affinity, 
as  iron,  chromium,  manganese,  cobalt,  and  nickel,  have  atomic 
weights  included  in  narrow  limits. 

These  different  relations  of  affinity  may  be  dis-  . 

tinctly  observed  if  we  bring  together  one  element  ^^^ 
with  a  few  others  of  the  same  group,  either  negative 
or  positive.  But  few  elements  combine  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture; in  the  greater  number,  the  affinity  must  be  first  increased  by 
heat.  If  we  bring  1  atom  of  potassium  into  a  mixture  of  1 
atom  of  chlorine  and  6  atoms  oxygen  gas,  there  is  formed  chlo- 
ride of  potassium,  and  all  the  oxygen  remains  behind ;  hence,  the 
potassium  possesses  a  greater  affinity  for  chlorine  than  for  oxy- 
gen. This  proportion  pf  affinity  of  the  elements  towards  each 
other,  which,  indeed,  by  various  conditions,  as  by  cohesion,  inclina- 
tion to  the  gasiform  state,  etc.,  suffers  distinct  modifications,  can 
be  viewed  under  Primitive  Affinity. 

Although  the  affinity  of  potassium  for  oxygen  is  oririnai  affini- 
weaker  than  for  chlorine;  and,  moreover,  the  combi-  ty  modified  by 
nations  of  chlorine  with  oxygen  result  only  in  an  in-  the  chemical 
direct  way,  yet,  thus  can  potassa  unite  with  chloric  ^om^^d^^^^ 
acid  to  form  a  salt,  K0,G10j.  In  accordance  with 
primitive  affinity,  chloride  of  potassium  must  immediately  be 
formed  under  separation  of  oxygen.  Thus,  nitrous  acid  combines 
with  ammonia,  although  the  primitive  affinity  of  oxygen  for  hydro- 
gen is  considerably  greater  than  that  of  nitrogen  for  oxygen  and 
for  hydrogen.  The  cause  of  the  combining  property  of  the  above- 
mentioned  bodies  lies  in  the  opposite  chemical  character  of  potassa 
and  chloric  acid,  as  well  as  in  that  of  ammonia  and  nitrous  acid. 
These  chemical  relations  act  in  opposition  to  the  original  affinities; 
this  is  the  reason  why  hyperchloric  acid  is  more  stable  than  chlo- 
ric acid.  If  we  bring  chlorine  into  an  aqueous  solution  of  potassa, 
we  obtain  chloride  of  potassium  and  chlorate  of  potassa.  In  the 
formation  of  the  latter,  the  basic  character  of  potassa  is  the  cause 
of  the  union  of  chlorine  with  oxygen ;  but  if  we  heat  the  chlorate 
of  potassa,  the  original  affinity  of  chlorine  for  potassium  will  be 
increased  by  the  heat ;  it  will  now  overpower  the  chemical  charac- 
ters, and  we  obtain  by  evolution  of  oxygen  gas  chloride  of  potas- 
sium; upon  the  same  grounds  the  nitrate  of  aitmonia  decomposes 
by  heat  into  water  and  nitrogen  gas.  All  inorganic  combinations 
in  which  the  elements  are  not  united  with  each  other  according  to 
their  primitive  proportions  of  affinity,  but  by  the  opposite  chemical 
characters  of  the  proximate  constituents,  are  decomposed  if  in  any 
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way  the  original  aiSnity  attain  to  a  certain  degree  of  Hiension ;  each 
combination  carries  thus  within  itself  the  germ  of  decomposition. 
In  all  combinations  whose  organic  radicals  consist  cf  carbon,  and 
hydrogen  with  oxygen,  chlorine,  and  bromine,- the  elements  are  not 
combined  according  to  their  original  affinities.  Formic  acid  con- 
sists of  C2H+O3.  In  accordance  with  the  above-named  affinity 
the  same  must  consist  of  G3O2+ HO.  But  the  radical  G,H  behaves 
to  oxygen  as  ammonia  to  nitrous  acid;  it  is  decidedly  in  compari- 
son to  oxygen  chemically  positive;  and  this  opposite  chemical  cha- 
racter limits  the  combination.  But  if  we  treat  formic  acid  with 
sulphuric  acid,  which  is  known  to  have  a  great  affinity  for  water, 
and  therefore  acts  in  the  same  manner  as  heat,  it  thus  separates 
into  water  and  oxide  of  carbon.  AH  organic  combinations  with 
0,Gl,Br,  etc.,  are  decomposed  so  soon  as  their  original  affinity, 
whether  it  be  by  warmth  or  other  influences,  is  so  increased  that 
it  triumphs  over  the  chemical  characters  of  the  proximate  consti- 
tuents. 

FORMATION  OF  ORGANIC  COMBINATIONS. 

Most  of  the  inorganic  combinations  can  be  produced  directly 
from  their  elements;  and  analytical  action  can  again  reduce  them 
into  their  proximate  and  their  remote  constituents.  In  the  same 
manner  the  organic  cannot  be  obtained.  The  formation  of  the 
latter  results 

a.  By  decomposition  of  inorganic  Compounds. 

1.  By  the  vitality  of  plants  under  the  co-operation  of  light. 

2.  Without  the  co-operation  of  vitality. 

• 

b.  By  decomposition  arising  out  of  organic  Compounds  by  meanM 

of  manifold  influences. 

The  inorganic  materials  for  the  formation  of  or- 
orgardc  com-  ganic  compounds  under  the  influence  of  the  vitality 
pounds  under  of  plants,  are  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia. 
the  influence  of  ^g  jg  known,  the  lower  plants,  as  the  fungi,  consist  of 
plants!*^  *^  °      single  cells,  each  of  which  represents  the  plant  itself; 

by  the  union  of  these  cells  the  cellular  tissue  of  the 
higher  plants  is  formed.  These  cells  are  the  most  important  organs 
of  plants;  in  them,  under  the  action  of  the  sunlight,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  yellow  and  green  rays,  the  formation  of  the  organic 
compounds  takes  place.  The  green  parts  of  plants,  particularly 
the  leaves,  possess  the  power  of  decomposing  water  and  the  car- 
bonic acid  of  the  air;  consequently  overcoming  the  original  affini- 
ties by  which  the  elements  in  these  combinations  are  united,  and 
of  uniting  the  carbon  of  carbonic  acid  with  the  hydrogen  of  water 
to  form  organic  radicals  or  molecules,  which  either  combine  with 
each  oth^r,  or  unite  with  one  part  of  the  oxygen  withdrawn  from 
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carbonic  acid  and  water,  whilst  the  other  part  escapes  into  the 
atmosphere.  In  most  cases,  the  volumes  of  oxygen  gas  set  free 
are  equal  to  the  volumes  of  carbonic  acid  absorbed  by  the  plants; 
.and  if  this,  in  the  formation  of  certain  organic  compounds,  is  not 
the  case,  yet  the  result  in  the  entire  vegetable  kingdom  will  agree 
with  the  above.  Plants  prevent  the  accumulation  of  carbonic  acid 
in  the  air,  and  mainly  cause  the  atmosphere  to  remain  the  same. 
It  is  true,  the  leaves  absorb  oxygen  during  the  night,  and  evolve 
carbonic  acid ;  yet  the  parts  of  plants  not  green  receive  oxygen  by 
day  and  night,  and  thence  give  forth  carbonic  acid.  But  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  gas  which  the  plants  use  in  the  formation  of 
carbonic  acid,  is  much  less  than  that  which  the  green  parts  of  the 
same  eioit  by  day.  If  the  constituents  of  ammonia,  which  by  con- 
tinual decomposition  of  animal  matter  arises  in  great  quantities, 
take  part  at  once  in  the  formation  of  organic  compounds,  so  arise 
nitrogenous  organic  radicals.  A  part  of  the  material  which  is 
necessary  to  the  existence  and  growth  of  plants,  they  also  obtain 
from  the  residue  of  organic  matter  already  attacked  by  decompo- 
sition, without  previous  formation  of  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia.* 
The  compounds  which  are  formed  in  plants  suffer  during  the  growth 
of  the  latter  continual  changes,  as  well  in  physical  as  in  chemical 
relation.  The  ascertaining  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  form- 
ation of  organic  matters  in  plants  occurs,  as  well  as  the  changes 
in  the  same  which  they  continually  undergo,  is  the  object  of  the 
physiology  of  plants,  and  this  is  the  basis  of  rational  agriculture. 
Without  the  influence  of  the  vitality  of  plants,  as  „        .       ^ 

.         t         r  •  J  1-11      Formation  of 

yet,  only  a  few  organic  compounds  can  be  produced ;  organic  com- 
and  it  was  believed,  until  recently,  that  organic  bodies  pounds  from 
could    only  be  formed  through  the  inherent   vital  inorganic  mat- 
powers  of  plants.     This  view  is  completely  refuted  by  operation^o/^ 
the  new  researches  in  the  province  of  organic  chem-  the  vitality  of 
istry,  since  chemists  have  succeeded  in  producing,  plants. 
artificially,   complete    organic   combination   out   of  aUo,!.^"^   ^"" 
inorganic  matter,  and   precisely  such   as   occur  in 

*  Each  plant,  after  complete  burning,  leaves  behind  a  certain  quantity  of  matter 
as  ashes.  Tlio  material  of  these  compounds  originates  in  the  soil  from  ^vhich  the 
same  grow.  In  irhat  iray  the  inorganic  matters  arc  united  to  the  organic  is  not  yet 
aMertained;  and  even  the  almost  endless  number  of  ash-analyses  have  thereupon 
pvea  as  yet  no  information.  A  part  of  these  compounds  occur  without  doubt  in 
plants,  iQ^tho  form  in  which  they  are  contained  in  the  ash:  others  are  first  formed 
by  the  process  of  burning.  If  we  char  plants  or  parts  of  the  same  in  confined  air, 
and  treat  the  remaining  charcoal  with  water  and  then  with  hydrochloric  acid,  we  can 
withdraw  from  the  charcoal  only  a  part  of  the  salts  dissolved  therein.  The  residue 
we  first  obtain  when  the  coal  by  the  entrance  of  the  air  is  fully  burnt.  Hence  is 
the  hypothesis  advanced  that  a  part  of  the  salts  which  occur  in  the  ashes  do  not 
occur  as  such  in  plants,  since  their  elements  immediately  are  united  with  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  to  form  organic  compounds.  By  charring,  these  elements, 
as  snch,  must  unite  again  with  the  remaining  carbon,  an<l  be  first  fully  oxidized  by 
complete  combustion.  That  the  water  does  not  extract  all  the  salts  from  the  coal  is 
Foffieiently  explained  by  the  known  property  of  the  charcoal  to  withdraw  the  salts 
from  a  watery  solution. 
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plants  and  animals.  Thus,  if  sulpho-carbonic  acid  CS,  and  chlo- 
rine be  led  through  a  glowing  porcelain  tube,  chloride  of  sulphur 
arises,  and  also  a  combination  which  consists  of  C,Cl4=(X3,Cl)Cl3. 
If  this  compound  be  again  led  through  a  glowing  tube,  it  decom-. 
poses  into  chlorine  and  C^Cl(,=a(C^Cl3)Cl3.  If  we  treat  these 
bodies  with  potassa,  we  obtain  3  atoms  chloride  of  potassium, 
and  (0^013)03,  or  chloracetic  acid ;  and  if  we  let  6  atoms  po- 
tassium, and  3  atoms  HO  act  upon  this,  we  obtain  3  atoms 
chloride  potassium,  3  atoms  EO,  and  1  atom  acetic  acida 
(C4H3)03.  By  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  sulpho-carbonio  acid, 
under  water,  we  obtain  a  volatile  crystalline  body  which  may  be 
considered  as  consisting  of  C2Cl4,2S02.  If  this  compound  be  over- 
flowed with-a  solution  of  potassa,  we  obtain  a  potassa  salt  of  an 
acid  which  consists  of  03013,82^05,  and  if  this  be  exposed  to  the 
current  of  a  two-paired  zinc  and  coal  battery,  by  the  presence 
of  water,  the  chlorine  is  gradually  replaced  by  hydrogen,  and 
thus  compounds  are  formed  which  consist  of  CjHCljjSjO^jCgHjCl, 
SjO,  and  C2H5,Sj05.  The  substance  C^Hj  is  methyl,  which  occurs  in 
combination  with  oxygen  in  the  oil  of  the  Q-aultheria  procumbena. 
If,  over  a  mixture  of  carbon  and  carbonate  of  potassa,  heated  to 
redness,  we  lead  nitrogen  gas,  we  obtain  cyanide  of  potassium  E, 
NC^;  cyanogen  with  hydrogen  gives  hydrocyanic  acid ;  hydrocy- 
anic acid  and  water,  by  alternate  decomposition,  form  formic  acid 
and  ammonia.  Heated  potassium,  with  oxide  of  carbon,  gives  a 
compound  which,  by  being  dissolved  in  water,  forms  rhodizonate 
of  potassa,  and  which  then  again  separates  into  carbonate  and 
croconate  of  potassa.  Many  similar  formations  of  organic  com- 
pounds out  of  inorganic  material  are  known. 

.  As  has  been  repeatedly  shown,  the  individual  ele- 

organiccom-  nients  in  the  organic  compounds  are  not  united  with 
pounds  by  de-  each  Other  in  accordance  with  their  original  affini- 
composition  of  ^Jes,  and  the  combinations  owe  their  greater  or  less 
rng^orgji^c''bo-  Permanency  to  the  greater  or  less  chemical  oppo- 
dics.  sition  which  the  organic  radicals  present  to  the  ma- 

terials combined  with  them.  If  this  opposition  be 
considerable,  that  is,  if  the  affinity  of  the  radical  to  the  materials 
combined  with  it  is  slight,  and  compounds  of  distinguished  che- 
mical character  may  arise  by  the  transposition  of  the  individual 
atoms  of  the  radical,  then  a  great  tendency  to  decomposition  is 
present,  and  inconsiderable  outward  circumstances  are  sufficient 
to  cause  it.  This  inclination  to  the  formation  of  compounds 
with  marked  characters  often  overpowers  the  greatest  affinities,  as 
is  the  case  in  the  forming  of  organic  combinations  from  carbonio 
acid  and  water  by  the  vital  functions  of  plants. 

If  the  individual  atoms  of  compound  molecules  unite  in  other 

•  proportions  to  form  new  radicals  and  combinations,  in  which  the 

individual  components  present  mutually  a  greater  chemical  opposi* 
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tion,  then  the  formation  of  these  radicals  and  com-  Formation  of 
pounds  results  from  transposition.    If  in  the  new  po^^by"^' 
compoands  twice  the  number  of  elementarj  atoms  transposition  of 
occur  as  in  the  original,  polymeric   or  metameric  elements. 
bodies  are  formed  with  them.     Thus  aldehyd  C^H^O, 
changes  into  metaldehyd  G^Hi^O^,  bitter  almond  oil  Cj^H^O,  into 
benzoin  C^H^O^.   But  when  the  original  affinities  of  the  elements 
overpower  the  chemical  characters  of  the  compounds,  decomposition 
commences  by  the  separation  of  inorganic  matter.     The  same  is 
complete  if  all  the  individual  atoms  of  the  compound 
radicals  are  led  over  into  inorganic  combinations,  formation  of 
By  thia  entire  decomposition  every  trace  of  organiza-  poSidfs  byThe 
tion  is  destroyed.     On  the  other  hand,  if  the  decom-  increase  of  the 
position  be  only  partial,  if  only  individual  atoms  leave  ^^""*iT^^*®i" 
the  organic  radicals,  then  at  once  the  formation  of  ^ents.    ^^^ 
new  radicals  and  compounds  of  the  same  takes  place. 
Thus  from  ethyl  C^H,,  by  loss  of  Hg,  acetyl  C4H3  arises;  if  from 
acetyl  C,  departs  we  obtain  methyl  G^H^ ;  again,  if  methyl  lose 
H,  it  goes  over  into  formyl  C,H. 

The  number  of  .new  compounds  which  may  arise  by  partial 
decomposition  is  proportionate  to  the  number  of  single  atoms  of 
which  the  organic  radical  consists,  and  the  grade  of  the  order  to 
which  the  compound  belongs.  Substances  which  consist  only  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen  are  generally  unchangeable;  but  if  oxygen 
be  luited  to  hydrocarbyls  and  their  original  affinity  for  the  ele- 
ments of  the  radical  be  called  out  by  any  means,  then  will  this 
cause  the  decomposition  by  forming  carbonic  acid  or  water,  or  both 
together.  In  all  organic  compounds  containing  oxygen,  the  atoms 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  the  radical  preponderate  over  the  atoms 
of  oxygen ;  hence,  also^  by  granting  that  the  oxygen  atoms,  com- 
bined with  the  radicals,  instantaneously  receive  as  many  individual 
atoms  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  as  are  necessary  to  the  formation 
of  carbonic  acid  or  carbonic  acid  and  water,  there  must  at  once 
follow  a  separation  of  carbon  or  hydrocarbon.  An  instantaneous 
withdrawal  of  all  the  oxygen  atoms  never  takes  place,  for  in  pro- 
portion as  single  atoms  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  are  absorbed  new 
radicals  arise  which  possess  affinity  for  the  yet  present  oxygen, 
which  by  the  original  affinity  of  the  latter  must  be  again  overcome. 
In  combinations  of  a  higher  order  the  decomposibility  is  mainly 
dependent  upon  the  opposite  chemical  properties  of  the  proximate 
constituents ;  the  stronger  these  properties  appear  the  firmer  are 
their  combinations ;  but  the  less  their  mutual  attraction  is,  the  more 
complex  these  combinations  are,  the  more  do  the  single  atoms  seek 
(mainly  through  separation  of  carbonic  acid  and  water,  and  in  the 
nitrogenous  of  ammonia  also)  to  unite,  forming  firmer  and  less 
complex  compounds.  To  this  class  of  substances  the  common' 
constituents  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  directly  belong,  and  particu- 
larly those  of  the  animal  organization. 
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In  the  compounds  containing  chlorine,  the  original  affinity  of 
chlorine  for  the  hydrogen  of  the  radicals  comes  first  under  con- 
sideration. Chlorine  decomposes  the  organic  molecule  by  forming 
hydrochloric  acid.  Thus  are  known  proportions  of  affinity  to  be 
considered  in  the  remaining  compounds  of  inorganic  chemistry. 

Conditions  nn-  ^^  ^^'j  *  ^®^  cases  docs  decomposition  commence 
der  which  de-  when  the  organic  compounds  are  found  in  a  chemically 
composition  oc-  pure  State ;  if  it  occur,  outward  influences  are  neces- 
®^^"*  sary ;  in  the  decomposition,  either  only  the  elements 

which  occur  in  the  compound  take  part,  or  it  takes  place  by  the 
action  of  materials  which,  brought  in  contact  with  the  organic 
compounds  by  their  affinity  for  the  constituents  of  the  radicals, 

cause  the  decomposition  of  these  latter,  formins;  new 

Decomposition  u*      *.•  •  i   •  i.i.  x-        v  j        -i.!. 

without  the  CO-  Combinations;  m  so  doing,  the  active  body  either 
operation  of  does  not  enter  into  the  new  compounds,  or  it  occa- 
chemicaily  act-  sJons,  by  Substitution,  mainly,  the  production  of  derived 
ing  ma  r.  radicals.  The  decompositipn  of  organic  compounds 
without  the  influence  of  chemically  reacting  bodies  follows : — 

a,  by  electrical  influence, 

by  by  the  influence  of  heat, 

Cy  by  fermentation  and  putrefaction, 

dy  by  the  vital  functions  of  the  animal  organism. 

If  in  decomposition,  chemically  acting  matter,  as  oxygen,  takes 
part  simultaneously,  the  number  of  the  new  compounds  will  be 
thus  increased,  and  often  the  decomposition  terminates  in  a  com- 
plete destruction  of  the  organic  constitution.  As  chemically  re- 
acting bodies  are  to  be  pointed  out  besides  oxygen,  the  halogens, 
and  sulphur,  strong  inorganic  acids  and  bases,  ammonia,  the 
strongly  positive  metals,  etc. 

Since  the  organic  compounds  are  not  able  to  obtain  their  elements 
by.  direct  union,  it  is  mainly  by  the  results  of  decomposition  that 
the  internal  constitution  of  these  compounds  can  be  known.  But 
since  this  knowledge  is  the  highest  scientific  aim  of  organic  che- 
mistry, a  main  question  is  to  investigate  with  the  greatest  exact- 
ness the  products  into  which  organic  bodies  separate  by  the  above- 
mentioned  influences,  and  to  know,  from  the  similarity  or  dissimi- 
larity of  the  phenomena,  which  heterogeneous  bodies  present  their 
like  or  unlike  constitution. 

A  division  in  the  elements  of  an  organic  compound  often  takes 
place  by  electrical  influence,  so  that,  by  the  evolution 
orirantc^coin-  ^^  carbonic  acid  and  hydrogen  gas,  new  and  less  com- 
pounds by  eiec-  plex  radicals  and  combinations  of  the  same  form. 
trical  decompo-  If,  for  example,  we  let  the  current  of  a  six-paired 
nircad^^^exist^  coal-and-zinc  battery  (whose  electrodes  are  platinum) 
n^rca  y  exis      ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  highly  Concentrated  neutral  solution 

of  the  valerianate  of  potassa,  we  thus  obtain  carbonic 
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acid,  hydrogen  gas,  a  hydrocarbon  consisting  of  GgHg,  and  an  oily 
portion,  whose  main  constituent  is  valyl  CgHg.  The  hydrate  of  va- 
lerianic acid  HG,C,oH503  separates  thence  into  C8Hg+2C02+II; 
in  the  same  manner  batyric  acid  HOfCgH^O^  separates  into  OqH. 
+  2C0,+  H,  and  acetic  acid  HOjC.HjOj  into  C^Hj  or  (C.H,)!! 
+  2C0,  andH. 

A  great  nnmber  of  organic  compounds  go  over,  at  given  tdm- 
peratoreSy  into  the  gaseous  state,  without  suffering 
decomposition,  whilst  by  condensing  their  vapor  the  Formation  of 
original  snbstance  may  be  again  obtained.     On  the  po^ds  by  heat. 
contrary,  others  do  not  volatilize  unchanged,  but 
separate  at  given  temperatures  into  new  products.     The  volatility 
of  organic  substances  obtains  only  at  fixed  temperatures;  many 
possess  the  property  of  volatilizing  without  decomposition  only  to 
the  boiling  point,  and  decomposition  commences  at  a  slight  degree 
above.     Indeed  many,  whose  boiling  point  is  very  high,  go  over, 
even  whilst  boiling,  into  new  compounds,  so  that  only  a  small  part 
volatilize  undecomposed,  whilst  others  of  lower  boiling  points  may 
often  be  heated  far  above  the  same  without  suffering  change.   But 
all  organic  compounds,  whether  they  be  volatile  at  fixed  tempera- 
tares  or  not,  are  decomposed  when,  with  air  excluded,  they  are 
heated  to  a  temperature  varying  for  the  different        ^        . 
materials;  and  this  redaction,  which  an  organic  body     ^   ^^  ^  ^°°- 
can  hardly  escape,  is  denoted  by  the  general  term  dry  distillation. 

As  is  later  more  plainly  shown,  in  connection  with  the  chemico- 
physical  properties  of  organic  compounds,  the  volatility  or  non- 
volatility  of  an  organic  substance  depends,  first,  upon  the  element- 
ary  con9titut%on;  and,  second,  upon  the  order  to  which  the  sub- 
stance belongs.  Generally,  it  may  be  granted  that  hydrogen  limits 
the  volatility,  and  carbon  lessens  it;  nitrogen  also,  in  many  cases, 
contributes  to  the  volatility,  whilst  oxygen  lessens  it.  In  combi- 
nations which  belong  to  a  group,  or  which  are  placed  upon  the 
same  grade  of  constitution,  the  volatility  lessens  in  proportion  as 
the  number  of  individual  atoms  increases;  thus  wood-spirit  C^H^O, 
boils  at  60^,  alcohol  C.H^O,  at  78°,  amyl  spirit  C,oH,,0,  at  183°. 
Uost  of  the  compounds  of  higher  orders  are  not  volatile,  as  the 
proximate  constituents  of  plants  and  animals,  many  organic  acids, 
the  paired  bases,  etc. 

Heat  causes  the  decomposition  of  organic  combinations ;  since, 

1.  It  tends  to  cause  them  to  unite  and  form  ea-  ,  ^.      ,,    ^ 

J  J   1  •  1   *•!  J.  Action  of  neat. 

aeons  compounds,  and  hence,  m  non- volatile  or  not 
easily  volatile  substances,  to  cause  a  transposition  of  the  consti- 
tuents in  such  a  manner  that  combinations  are  formed  more  or 
lees  volatile. 

2.  It  tends  to  destroy  the  chemical  character  of  the  radical  by 
increasing  its  original  affinities  for  the  substances  combined  there- 
with. 
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The  products  which  are  formed  by  the  decomposiDg  inflaence  of 
heat  are  varied : — 

1.  By  the  constitution  of  the  organic  substance;  and, 

2.  By  the  intensity  of  the  heat  to  which  they  are  subjected. 
Combinations  which  conisist  only  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  in 

small  atomic  number,  are  most  generally  gaseous  at 
o/compounds  common  temperature ;  the  more  complex  are  either 
consisting  of  fluid  or  solid.  If  these  latter  be  exposed  to  the 
carbon  and  lowest  temperature  necessary  to  decomposition,  sere- 
hydrogen.  ^.^j  ^^  them  Separate  into  less  complex  compounds, 

the  most  of  which  are  fluid,  in  which,  however,  the  absolute  pro- 
portion of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  atoms  suffers  no  change ;  more 
strongly  heated,  frequently  a  division  of  the  elements  takes  place, 
in  such  a  manner  that  highly  hydrogenous  compounds  of  simpler 
constitution  escape,  whilst  those  richer  in  carbon  remain.  But  if 
we  suddenly  apply  to  these  compounds  a  violent  glowing  best,  a 
separation  of  carbon  always  takes  place,  accompanied  by  evolu- 
tion of  gases  abounding  in  hydrogen  of  simple  constitution,  as 
C2H4,C2H2.  The  products  formed  at  a  lower  temperature  suffer 
also  the  same  decomposition  when  they  are  suddenly  subjected  to 
intense  heat — hydrogen  being  always  separated;  thus,  O4H4  sepa- 
rates, according  to  the  temperature,  either  into  C^H^  and  fl^  or 
into  C3  and  H^.    If  organic  bodies  containing  oxygen  be  subjected 

to  the  influence  of  heat,  besides  the  above-mentioned 
Decomposition  circumstances,  the  original  affinity  of  oxygen  for  the 
bo^es^^'^^^^     elements  of  the  radical  comes  into  view.    The  simpler 

the  constitution  of  the  compounds  is,  the  simpler  also 
is  the  process  of  decomposition,  if  the  temperature  be  slowly  raised 
to  the  point  at  which  the  reduction  commences,  and  be  held  steady 
until  at  the  given  temperature  products  escape;  thus^  meconic 
acid  C^H^O^  separates  at  200^  into  komenic  acid  C^13,figy  and  into 
CO,;  and  these  by  higher  temperature  into  pyromeconic  acid  0, 
H,03,  and  into  GO,.  In  the  first  action,  more  compounds  are 
formed,  rich  in  oxygen ;  but  since  oxygen  always  escapes  in  the 
formation  of  carbonic  acid  and  water,  or  both  together,  simulta- 
neously, new  combinations  are  formed,  which,  being  transient, 
escape,  and  thereby  avoid  the  farther  action  of  heat.  Volatile 
organic  acids  united  to  bases  are  decomposed  by  heat  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  non-volatile.  Thus,  two  atoms  of  acetic  acid  CgH^O^ 
separate  into  aceton  CoH^O,,  and  into  200,.  The  hydrate  of  ben- 
zoic acid  Gj^H^O^,  by  being  heated  with  hydrate  of  lime  separates 
into  benzin  Gj^H^  and  2G0, ;  camphor  G|oH,0,  by  being  distilled 
with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  gives  camphin  GgH,  and  HO. 
Two  atoms  of  mucic  acid  G^HgO]^,  by  being  heated,  separate  into  py- 
romucic  acid  G,oH„Oj+ 2C0,+ ^HO.  Aceton  as  well  as  pyromucic 
acid  contains  a  larger  number  of  carbon  atoms  than  acetic  acid 
and  mucic  acid ;  but,  as  will  be  given  later,  aceton  is  a  compound 
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-C,H,'"(C,H3)0«  and  pyromucic  acid-C,H'"(CflH,)0,.  It  is 
seldom  the  case  tnat  in  decomposition  by  heat  compounds  of  more 
complicated  constitution  are  obtained.  When  these  compounds 
are  suddenly  subjected  to  a  glowing  heat  they  form  a  great  num- 
ber of  new  products,  constantly  evolving  gases.  The  connection 
between  the  products  of  decomposition  and  the  original  substance 
will  hereafter  be  more  fully  explained  in  the  special  grouping  of 
the  organic  radicals  and  their  combinations.  Here  must  be  briefly 
noticed  the  appearances  only  observed  in  peculiar  dry  distillation. 
If  the  non-volatile  compounds  of  the  higher  order,  as  gum, 
woody  fibrine,  sugar,  be  exposed  in  a  distilling  appa-  D^^j^xni  ^ 
ratus  to  a  constantly  increasing  heat,  those  which  melt 
in  a  high  temperature  first  become  fluid  and  then  boil.  Those  not  fu- 
sible, as  wood,  to  which  most  analyses  principally  relate,  are  colored 
brown,  and  have  a  peculiar  unpleasant  smell.  From  the  commence- 
ment to  the  termination  of  the  operation  gaseous  pro-  ^ 
ducts  escape  which  are  continually  changing.  In  ma-  ^^^^^  ^^ 
terials  abounding  in  oxygen,  as  wood,  gum,  etc.,  much 
carbonic  acid  is  evolved  at  first,  and,  later,  carbonic  oxide ;  thus, 
whilst  oxygen  acts  upon  the  radicals,  and  oxidizes  a  part  of  the 
carbon  atoms,  new  radicals  form,  which  either  escape  of  themselves 
or  unite  with  the  yet  present  oxygen  forming  volatile  oxides.  In 
proportion  as  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide  diminish  gases 
escape,  consisting  of  carbon  and  hydrogen ;  in  wood  and  similar 
compounds  these  gases  are  poor  in  elayl  gas  O^H^,  and  other  gases 
absorbed  by  chlorine,  and  contain,  on  the  contrary,  much  marsh 
gas  C^H^.  If  the  temperature  be  constantly  raised,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  oxygen  escape,  new  compounds  continually  distil  over, 
which  either  contain  no  oxygen,  or  only  a  little.  If  the  sides  of 
the  apparatus  are  placed  in  a  strong  glowing  heat,  the  carbonaceous 
gasea  first  separate  into  carbon  and  hydro-methyl,  and  finally  into 
carbon  and  hydrogen.  Combinations  poor  in  oxygen  and  rich  in 
hydrogen,  as  fats,  resins,  and  the  fluid  products  which  are  formed 
with  the  gases  in  dry  distillation,  when  let  fall  drop  by  drop  into  a 

flowing  cylinder  filled  with  stones,  are  in  a  moment  decomposed. 
f  the  apparatus  be  but  feebly  glowing,  the  gaseous  mixture  which 
estapea  is  rich  in  carbon;  it  burns  with  a  clearer  flame,  and,  there- 
fore, bad  kinds  of  oil,  pitch  oil,  tar,  etc.,  are  used  for  gas-light. 
The  gas  obtained  by  dry  distillation  of  hard  coal,  and  particularly 
of  common  charcoal,  if  not  produced  in  too  high  a  temperature,  is 
rich  in  carbon.  Indeed,  if  the  heat  be  very  high,  approaching  to 
white  heat,  the  gases  formed  first  separate  into  carbon  and  hydrogen. 

In  highly  oxygenous  bodies,  simultaneously  with 
thegaaeoua  products,  a  nearly  colorless  fluid  first  goes  Fluid  products. 
over,  which  is  almost  destitute  of  water;  later,  this 
fluid  ia  colored  by  the  formation  of  a  thick  yellow  smoke ;  by  rais- 
ing the  temperature  an  oily  fluid  appears,  becoming  ever  darker 
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and  thicker,  until  it  is  nearly  black,  and  of  such  a  conmstence  as 
scarcely  to  be  able  to  flow  down  the  sides  of  the  apparatus.  The 
fluid  compounds,  which  in  the  commencement  of  the  dry  distilla- 
tion of  wood  and  similar  compounds  are  formed,  together  with 
water  in  which  they  are  dissolved,  are  oxygenous  and  volatile ;  they 
consist  principally  of  acetic  acid,  spirit  of  wood,  acetate  of  methyl, 
xylit,  mesit,  etc.;  the  offensive  brown,  oily,  and  tar-like  distillate, 
which  is  formed  later,  is  a  mixture  of  carboniferous  and  hydro- 
genous compounds ;  in  them  occur  creosote,  kapnomar,  picamar, 
etc.;  in  substances  containing  little  oxygen,  as  in  the  distillation 
of  resin,  hard  coal,  and  oils,  interesting  products  are  formed,  con- 
sisting of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  as  salicyl,  naphthalin,  retinyl, 
retinaphtha.  Finally,  gases  and  volatile  products  are  no  longer 
.  evolved,  and  the  process  is  thus  ended.    As  residue, 

coS!^^^  ^  ^^     carbon  is  found ;  it  appears  as  a  black  porous  mass. 

If  the  substance  before  and  during  the  decomposi- 
tion is  not  fusible — as  wood,  the  charcoal  retains  the  form  of  the 
substance  from  which  it  is  obtained ;  in  the  other  case  it  appears 
as  a  swollen,  spongy  mass,  like  the  charcoal  obtained  by  the  dry 
distillation  of  sugar.  If  the  vapor  of  volatile  hydrogenous  com- 
pounds be  led  through  a  tube  heated  to  whiteness,  the  charcoal  is 
separated  in  the  form  of  a  fine  powder.  In  large  quantities  wood, 
hard  coal  (coke),  and  peat,  are  qsed  especially  for  the  production 
of  charcoal ;  brown  coal  is  but  seldom  used.  The  amount  of  char- 
coal from  wood  is  so  much  the  greater,  the  more  oxygen  unites 
with  hydrogen,  and  the  more  completely  the  latter  is  freed,  before 
the  decomposition,  from  hygroscopic  water,  as  also  the  slower  the 
distillation  proceeds;  by  being  slowly  charred  from  air-dried  wood, 
which  contains  from  16  to  20  per  cent,  water,  this  amounts  to  from 
25  to  27  per  cent. ;  by  being  quickly  heated  we  seldom  obtain  more 
than  15  per  cent.  In  the  latter  case,  those  portions  of  wood  which 
lie  nearest  the  sides  of  the  distilling  apparatus  at  once  decompose, 
and  the  separated  carbon  is  in  a  glowing  state,  whilst  that  lying 
in  the  middle,  just  attains  the  temperature  at  which  the  hygrosco- 
pic water  evaporates.  The  aqueous  vapor  which  forms  is  decom- 
posed by  the  glowing  coal,  a  part  of  which  is  thereby  removed  by 
the  formation  of  oxide  of  carbon.  (Charring  in  entire,  or  halT- 
closed  space — kiln  charring.) 
All  nitrogenous  compounds,  if  at  the  same  time  they  contain 

hydrogen,  give  by.  dry  distillation  ammonia.  In  the 
Decompofi^  decomposition  of  neutral  substances  of  this  class,  with 
nous  bodies.^^  large  atomic  weights,  as  the  albumen  and  fibrin  of 

horn,  claws,  etc.,  essentially  the  same  phenomena 
occur  as  in  the  dry  distillation  of  the  non-nitrogenous.  If  this 
decomposition  be  undertaken  without  the  action  of  foreign  matter, 
each  time  a  considerable  quantity  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  is 
evolved  at  the  commencement  of  the  operation;  moreover,  other 
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ToUtile  organic  bases  are  formed,  agreeing  in  chemical  relation 
with  ammonia.  Since  these  compounds  all  melt  in  a  higher  tem- 
perature there  remains  as  residue  a  considerable  quantity  of  porous 
nitrogenous  charcoal.  If  the  above-mentioned  substances,  mingled 
with  strong  bases,  as  potassa,  be  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  operation  the  heat  be  raised  to  intense 
redness,  cyanmetal  E,NCs  ^^  formed.  If  we  heat  this  substance 
to  redness,  with  an  excess  of  hydrate  of  potassa,  all  the  nitrogen 
escapes  as  ammonia. 

Since,  in  the  organic  compounds,  the  atoms  of  oxy- 
gen are  insufficient  to  the  complete  oxidation  of  the  ^rmnlccom^ 
carbon  and  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  radicals,  it  follows  pounds  bj  si- 
that  to  this  end  the  yet  wanting  oxygen  must  enter  muitaneous  ac- 
from  without.  The  fewer  the  individual  atoms  of  ;>««»  ^^  o^ye^'^- 
carbon  and  hydrogen  occurring  m  the  radicals,  and 
the  more  numerous  the  atoms  of  oxygen  combined  therewith,  the 
less  the  oxygen  from  without,  necessary  to  a  complete  oxidation  or 
combustion.  The  products- may  be  only  water  and  carbonic  acid. 
If  the  compounds  contain  more  nitrogen,  it  escapes  as  gas.  But 
the  more  complex  the  organic  radical  is,  the  smaller  the  number 
of  oxygen  atoms  combined  with  it — the  less  can  a  simultaneous 
combustion  of  all  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  atoms  occur.  Hence, 
in  most  cases,  the  phenomena  of  dry  distillation  precede  combus- 
tion. In  the  burning  of  such  compounds,  at  first  only  the  upper 
surface  of  the  substance  comes  in  contact  with  the  oxygen;  the 
inner  portions  do  not  at  the  same  time  meet  with  any,  but  by  the 
heat  of  the  burning  portions,  as  in  a  retort,  they  are  subjected  to 
dry  distillation ;  now,  as  the  products  of  distillation  within  the  mass 
break  forth,  and  in  a  glowing  state  come  in  contact  with  the  air, 
they  kindle  into  a  flame.  By  the  burning  of  these  volatile  pro- 
ducts, the  oxygen  of  the  air  is  absorbed,  and  thus  its  entrance  to 
the  separated  charcoal  is  hindered.  This  can  only  burn  when  no 
more  volatile  matter  escapes.  If  there  be  oxygen  present,  sufficient 
for  the  products  of  distillation,  which  may  be  afforded  by  a  strong 
draft  of  air,  they  are  thus  completely  burnt  to  carbonic  acid  and 
water.  In  most  arrangments  for  fire  this  is  not  quick  enough,  and 
hence  a  part  of  the  products  of  distillation  surrounded  by  nitrogen, 
carbonic  acid,  and  hydrogen  gas,  escape  from  the  flames ;  they 
become  condensed  in  the  cold  air,  and  form  the  smoke  which  is 
deposited  as  soot  in  the  channel  through  which  the  draft  goes 
(evolution  of  heat  and  light  by  burning). 

In  the  same  manner  as  by  oxygen  gas,  complete  oxidation  can 
be  effected  by  inorganic  oxides,  which  easily  yield  their  oxygen,  as 
nitric  acid,  chromic  acid,  and  their  salts,  and  above  all,  by  thoEO 
inorganic  compounds  in  which  the  oxygen  is  not  bound  by  great 
affinity.  Indeed,  the  oxides  which,  when  heated  by  themselves, 
evolve  no  oxygen,  as  oxide  of  copper,  are  reduced,  when  they  are 
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mixed  in  large  quantities  with  organic  matter  and  subjected  to  a 
high  temperature,  carbonic  acid  and  water  being  formed.  Upon 
this  is  founded  the  principle  of  elementary  organic  analysis. 

As  by  heat,  so  also  by  other  yet  partially  known 
o^iemic  combi-  influences,  the  primitive  affinities  between  the  ele- 
nations  by  fer-  ments  of  an  organic  substance  maybe  called  out,  and 
mentation  and  ^jj^g  decomposition  be  caused  by  the  separation  of 
pu  e  action,  inorganic,  and  the  formation  of  new  organic  materials. 
If  this  decomposition  take  place  even  at  common  temperature,  it 
is  called  putrefaction,  or  fermentation.  By  putrefftction,  however, 
is  understood  chiefly  the  decomposition  of  the  nitrogenous  and  by 
fermentation  that  of  the  non-nitrogenous  substances.  The  name 
of  voluntary  decomposition  is  given  to  it. 

All  combinations  which  consist  alone  of  carbon  and  hydrogen, 
are  not  subject  to  voluntary  decomposition.  The  degree  of  de- 
composibility  of  the  organic  oxides,  is  often  dependent  upon  their 
solubility  in  water,  doubtless  because  their  constituents  frequently 
take  part  in  the  formation  of  new  compounds.  Thus,  the  combi* 
nations  insoluble  in  water,  as  the  volatile  oils,  the  resins,  the  fatty 
acids,  and  also  those  not  easily  soluble  in  water,  as  benzoic,  cu- 
minic,  and  camphoric  acid,  and  generally  those  compounds  possess- 
ing little  oxygen,  all  show  great  durability ;  whilst  those  acids  rich 
in  oxygen,  easily  soluble  in  water,  as  tartaric  acid,  malic,  and 
citric  acid,  etc.,  are  greatly  inclined  to  voluntary  decomposition. 
It  is  frequently,  therefore,  the  combinations  of  a  higher  order, 
particularly  the  common  compounds  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  as 
starch,  gum,  sugar,  as  well  as  those  of  the  animal  organization,  as 
albumin,  fibrin,  and  casein,  in  their  fresh  state,  or  the  so-called 
protein  compounds,  and  the  glutinous  and  cartilaginous  tissues, 
whose  proximate  constituents  are  combined  only  by  weak  affinity, 
which  are  worthy  of  mention ;  and  the  inclination  to  decomposition 
increases  with  the  number  of  elements',  and  of  the  individual  atoms 
which  constitute  the  compound.  Decomposition  is  particularly 
strong  in  the  combinations  of  the  animal  body,  and  of  assimilated 
vegetable  matter.  Very  tenacious  nitrogenous  compounds,  even 
cohering  protein  matter — as  hair,  are  not  subject  to  putrefaction. 
Decomposition  generally  begins  when  the  above-mentioned  sub- 
stances,  either  dissolved  in  water,  or  fully  saturated  therewith,  are 
subjected  to  a  temperature  of  from  10  to  30^.  Air  is  necessary  to 
«_._^  X.  the  commencement  of  putrefaction,  but  when  once  it 

Putrefaction.       .    ,  ..  j  'ji  t  xi.       •    i. 

IS  begun,  it  proceeds  rapidly,  even  if  the  air  be  com- 
pletely withheld.  The  compounds  which  easily  putrefy,  contain 
mostly  a  small  quantity  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus.  Putrefac- 
tion consists  in  this,  that  nitrogen,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus,  enter 
into  combination  with  a  portion  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  organic 
substance,  whilst  the  oxygen  unites  with  one  part  of  carbon.  Pu- 
trefaction is  at  once  known  by  an  unpleasant  odor  which  arises, 
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• 

particularly  by  the  evaporation  of  the  hydrogen  compounds,  and 
becomes,  as  the  process  advances,  insupportable.  But  since  the  oxy- 
gen is  insufficient  for  the  entire  oxidation  of  the  carbon,  and  of  the 
hydrogen,  which  is  not  used  in  forming  hydrogen  compounds,  an 
evolution  of  hydrocarbon  and  of  pure  hydrogen  gas  takes  place, 
wiiilst  the  carbonic  acid  is  almost  entirely  absorbed  by  the  pro- 
duced ammonia.  In  the  different  stages  of  putrefaction  arise  with- 
out doubt,  as  in  dry  distillation,  a  great  number  of  new  organic 
compounds,  whose  properties  and  constitution  are  as  yet  entirely 
unknown;  in  some  «tages,  the  products  of  decomposition  have  poi- 
sonous properties.  Putrefaction  is  generally  accompanied  by  the 
production  of  infusoria ;  indeed,  it  is  not  improbable  that  these  in- 
fusoria are  the  middle  member  of  the  entire  decomposition. 
The  common  non-nitroeenous  compounds  of  the  „      -     ^. 

^  i_  I     I  .      J  ,        **  '^   i_   ,         !•  1.1      Fermentation. 

vegetable  kingdom,  when  pure,  are  much  less  liable 
to  voluntary  decomposition.  A  solution  of  pure  sugar  suffers  for 
a  long  time  no  change ;  even  nitrogenous  bodies,  as  urea,  behave 
in  like  manner,  but  if  their  aqueous  solutions  be  brought  in  con- 
tact with  the  easily  decomposable  nitrogenoifl  combinations,  par- 
ticularly after  these  have  commenced  to  putrefy,  under  conditions 
otherwise  favorable,  fermentation  very  quickly  begins.  According 
to  the  condition  and  degree  of  change  in  which  it  occurs,  the  same 
nitrogenous  substance  can  convert  the  same  non-nitrogenous  sub- 
stance into  different  products.  Fresh  animal  membrane  carefully 
cleansed,  and  suffering  no  decomposition,  shows  no  action  upon 
sugar,  gum,  or  starch;  but  if  it  be  attacked  by  decay,  and  then 
be  brought  into  contact  with  a  solution  of  sugar  at  the  different 
points  of  time  of  its  own  change,  the  sugar  separates  soon  into 
lactic  acid  and  water,  into  mannit  and  slime,  into  butyric  acid 
evolving  hydrogen  gas,  also  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid.  The 
nitrogenous  substance  attacked  by  decomposition  which  causes  the 
fermentation  of  the  others  is  called  a /smten^  Every 
body  that  is  decomposed  by  the  action  of  ferment  is 
called  fermentable.  The  ferment  loses  its  power  of  causing  fer- 
mentation the  moment  its  own  decomposition  is  ended;  also,  it  acts 
10  long  only  as  it  is  putrefying.  According  to  the  chief  products 
which  are  formed  by  fermentation,  we  distinguish  vinous  fermenta- 
tion, lactic  acid  fermentation,  butric  acid  fermentation,  etc. 

The  phenomena  presented  by  vinous  fermentation, 
arc,  in  their  detail,  most  accurately  known.  This  fer-  ^"^^^^  Jermen- 
mentation  consists  in  the  separation  of  grape,  or  fruit 
sugar,  into  carbonic  acid  and  alcohol.  1  atom  of  sugar  Cj^IIi^O,,, 
separates  into  2  atoms  of  alcohol  G3Hj304,and  4  atoms  carbonic  acid 
C^Og.  Indeed,  since  starch,  cane  sugar  and  milk  sugar  are  easily 
converted  into  fruit  and  grape  sugar,  they  can  be  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  alcohol.  In  the  natural  sugar  saps,  as  in  the  ripe  grape 
juice,  the  principal  constituents  are  fruit — and  grape  sugar  on  the 
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one  hand,  and  a  nitrogenous  ^'  protein"  compound  on  the  other. 
So  long  as  the  sap  is  inclosed  in  the  fruit-cells  it  suffers  no  change, 
nor  when  it  is  pressed  out  in  air  entirely  free  from  oxygen ;  but  if 
only  a  little  air  comes  in  contact  with  the  pure  sap,  it  clouds  and 
thickens  it  in  a  very  short  time  at  a  temperature  of  from  10  to  16^, 
and  simultaneously  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  and  the  formation 
of  alcohol  begin.  But  this  decomposition  does  not  take  place,  if 
the  air  be  previously  led  through  a  heated  tube.  So  long  as  un- 
decomposed  sugar  is  present,  the  fluid. is  in  constant  motion,  and 
becomes  clouded  as  the  fermentation  progresses.  When  that  is 
ended,  that  is,  when  the  sugar  is  entirely  separated  into  alcohol 
and  carbonic  acid,  the  fermented  fluid  is  clarified  by  the  depoaition 
of  a  grayish  white  mass,  which  possesses  in  a  remarkable  degree 
the  property  of  fermenting  new  quantities  of  sugar  without  the 
presence  of  the  air ;  if  the  sugar  dissolved  in  frpm  6  to  12  or  more 
parts  of  water,  be  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  10  to  16^.     From 

2  to  3  parts  of  this  substance  called  yeast,  pos- 
sesses the  property  of  decomposing  100  parts  sugar. 
Thus,  a  given  quaiftity  of  yeast  can  only  cause  a  given  quantity 
of  sugar  to  ferment;  if  more  of  the  latter  be  present,  after  the  de- 
composition, the  excess  remains  unchanged  in  the  fluid.  The 
deposition  thus  formed  has  no  power  of  causing  fermentation  in  a 

solution  of  sugar,  and  is  called  deeompo9ed  yetut.  In 
y^t™^°***       a  pure  solution  of  sugar,  yeast  is  never  formed;  the 

material  whence  it  arises  is  nitrogenous.     If  to  a  fer- 
menting fluid  we  add  albumen,  or  similar  protein  compounds,  we 
can  thus  increase  very  perceptibly  the  quantity  of  yeast.     Accord- 
ant microscopic  investigations  have  proved,  that  the 
yl^^  undecomposed  yeast  is  a  plant  (yeast  fungus),  con- 

sisting of  simple  celh,  in  size  at  most  but  0.01  m.m., 
which  nourish  themselves,  increasing  independently,  and  consist 
of  a  non-nitrogenous  sheath,  and  a  nitrogenous  substance.  In  de- 
composed yeast,  the  cells  are  broken  up,  and  the  inner  substance 
removed,  whilst  the  insoluble  sheath  remains.  So  long  as  this 
substance  is  putrefying,  so  long  the  fermentation  of  the  sugar  con- 
tinues, that  being  consequent  upon  the  direct  contact  of  the  yeast- 
cells  with  the  sugar  solution.  If  by  rubbing  we  destroy  the  cells, 
fermentation  does  not  commence  until  new  cells  are  formed. 

Putrefaction,  as  well  as  fermentation,  may  be 
Destmction  of  prevented  by  various  means,  or  if  already  begun  may 
pr^Sg  fL  ^^  arrested  in  its  details.  Thus,  the  power  to  pro- 
mentation,  duce  fermentation  possessed  by  yeast,  like  the  putre- 
fying of  nitrogenous  bodies,  is  sometimes  entirely  de- 
stroyed, sometimes  hindered:  1.  By  entire  desiccation  at  100^, 
also  by  continued  boiling  in  water,  by  which  the  protein  substances 
go  over  into  an  insoluble  coagulated  state;  2.  By  complete  exclu- 
sion of  air,  for,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  air  or  oxygen  gas 
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is  always  necessary  to  the  commencement  of  putrefaction  as  well 
as  to  the  formation  of  yeast;  the  exclusion  of  air  is,  hence,  an  ex- 
cellent means  of  preventiDg  putrefaction.  The  same  end  is  attained 
if  the  substances  in  closed  air-tight  vessels  are  slowly  heated 
(meat  may  be  preserved  many  weeks  in  boiled  water,  if  the  surface 
of  the  water  be  covered  with  a  layer  of  oil);  8.  By  a  low  tempered 
ture;  at  or  below  0^,  neither  putrefaction  nor  fermentation  takes 
place ;  4,  as  they  either  absorb  the  water  necessary  to  putrefac- 
tion from  the  substances,  or  form  chemical  compounds  in  which  the 
inclination  to  putrefaction  is  destroyed.  Alcohol  of  70  to  80  per 
cent,  (preservation  of  anatomical  preparations),  saltpetre,  common 
salt,  act  without  doubt  by  absorption  of  water.  As  chemically 
acting  can  be  considered  strong  mineral  acids,  sublimates,  salts  of 
copper,  as  blue  vitriol,  many  organic  compounds,  as  creosote  and 
others  similar,  formed  by  dry  distillation  (wood  vinegar),  particu- 
larly tannin,  for  they  form  with  nitrogenous  bodies  insoluble  com- 
pounds; in  similar  manner  act  flowers  of  sulphur,  sulpj^urous  acid 
and  its  salts*  sulphurous  volatile  oils,  as  mustard  oil,  chloride  of 
lime,  etc.  When  non-nitrogenous  compounds  occur  mingled  with 
nitrogenous,  they  can  be  protected  from  decomposition  if  the  nitro- 
genous compounds  are  removed  as  quickly  as  possible.  (Produc- 
tion of  sugar  from  sap,  washing  wood  with  lye.)  As  sugar  sepa- 
rates in  vinous  fermentation  into  carbonic  acid  and 
alcohol,  so  the  non-nitrogenous  compounds,  as  starch,  ^^^^,  acid  and 
sugar,  gum  if  they  be  brought  into  contact  with  dif-  f^^ntaUon. 
ferent  ferments,  separate  according  to  the  tempera- 
ture, into  lactic  or  butyric  acid — always  in  the  latter  case  hydro- 
gen gas  is  evolved.  Animal  casein,  already  attacked  by  putridity, 
serves  as  a  ferment.  This  decomposition  appears  to  be  consequent 
upon  the  existence  of  certain  fungi. 

Pare  orea  behaves  in  aqueous  solution  like  sugar.  Fermentation 
it  suffers  no  change.     Fresh  urine,  in  which  animal  of  urea. 
mucus  is  found,  together  with  urea,  putrefies  slowly  in 
a  perfectly  clean  vessel ;  but  if  some  yeast  be  added  to  the  urine 
putrefaction  commences  in  a  few  days.     If  we  let  urine  putrefy 
without  the  addition  of  yeast,  during  the  process  a  ferment  is 
formed  which  is  deposited  as  a  white  powder,  it  possesses  the  pro- 
perty of  completely  dedomposing  a  large  quantity  of  fresh  urine 
within  twenty-four  hours  at  a  temperature  of  12  to  16^.     Urea 
separates  by  putrefaction  into  carbonate  of  ammonia,  simultane- 
ously with  the  decomposition  of  water. 

In  vinous  fermentation,  the  ferment  only  acts  so  Fermentation 
loDff  as  it  suffers  decomposition  itself;  this  ferments-  o^  ^^^^f  *^^- 

.    o     ,         ^  .      *^ .        .       ,        '  .     mond  oil,  sab- 

tion,  therefore,  consists  m  simultaneous  decomposi-  oin,  and  mos- 
tion  of  nitrogenous  and  non-nitrogenous  substances,  tard  oil. 
In  many  cases  the  nitrogenous  substance  acts  as  a 
ferment  without  having  previously  sufiered  decomposition.    If  to 
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a  eolation  of  amygdalin,  a  freshly  prepared  solution  of  emnlsin  or 
an  emulsion  of  sweet  almonds  be  added,  it  separates  at  once  into 
oil  of  bitter  almonds,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  sugar.  Thus  salicin, 
by  a  similar  action,  is  decomposed  into  saligenin  and  sugar.  My- 
ronic  acid,  which  occurs  in  black  mustard,  separates,  by  the  influ- 
ence of  a  nitrogenous,  emulsion-like  substance  occurring  in  mus- 
tard, into  etheric  mustard  oil.  Indeed,  even  a  solution  of  sugar 
by  contact  with  paper,  straw,  or  pulverized  coal  can  be  led  into  the 
butyric  acid  fermentation. 

Whilst,  by  the  above-mentioned  phenomena  of  fer- 
Action  of  dias-  mentation  and  putrefaction,  a  body  whose  constitn- 
Btarchf  ^^  tion  is  that  of  a  higher  order  separates  into  substances 

less  complex,  neutral  organic  substances  certainly 
have  the  property  to  lead  organic  compounds  over  into  others 
equally  or  even  more  complex  in  their  constitution.  Thus,  in 
barley  malt  occurs  a  substance^  diastcuey  a  small  quantity  of  which 
can  lead  over  a  large  quantity  of  starch — ^by  the  presence  of  wa- 
ter and  at  a  temperature  of  40^  to  50^,  first  into  dextrin,  which  is 
isomeric  with  starch,  and  then  by  taking  the  elements  of  2  at. 
water  into  sugar ;  but  if  the  solution  of  diastase  be  heated  to  boil- 
ing, it  completely  loses  its  efficiency.  Dilute  acids  act  in  the 
same  manner  as  diastase;  1  part  sulphuric  acid  dissolved  in  400 
parts  water  changes  in  the  heat  in  a  few  hours  from  80  to  40 
parts  starch  into  sugar,  without  forming  a  compound  itself  or  suf- 
fering a  change.  A  small  quantity  of  rennet  coagulates  a  large 
quantity  of  casein. 

Hitherto  no  satisfactory  explanation  has  been  given  of  the  in- 

.  fluence  exerted   by  the  ferments   upon   substances 

mentatio^   ®^*  during   fermentation.     Liebig   sought  the  cause  of 

the  phenomena  of  fermentation  in  the  property  of 
decomposing  bodies  of  inducing  the  same  action  in  another  sub- 
stance with  which  they  are  brought  in  contact;  that  is,  to  make 
them  capable  of  suffering  the  same  change.  From  the  fact  that 
yeast  is  organic,  others  have  ventured  to  believe  that  its  yitality 
calls  out  the  primitive  affinities  in  fermentable  bodies,  and  thus 
controls  their  decomposition.  The  germs  of  fungi  must  be  con- 
tained in  the  air ;  hence,  if  the  air  which  is  necessary  to  the  com- 
mencement of  putrefaction  be  led  through  a  tube,  the  germs  are 
thus  destroyed,  and  putrefaction  does  not  take  place.  Since  in 
the  phenomena  of  fermentation  no  chemical  action  of  the  ferment 
is  perceptible,  and  fermentation  follows  only  upon  the  immediate 
contact  of  the  solution  of  sugar  with  the  yeast,  and  since,  in  the 
action  of  emulsin  upon  amygdalin,  and  of  diastase  upon  starch, 
no  previous  decomposition  of  the  ferment  can  be  received,  there- 
fore Berzelius  and  Mitscherlich  compare  the  action  of  ferments 
to  that  of  platinum  upon  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  gas. 
According  to  Berzelius,  the  ferment  acts  catalytically  upon  the 
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elements  of  sugar,  causiDg  them  to  separate  into  carbonic  acid  and 
alcohol.  According  to  Mitscherlich,  the  upper  surface  of  certain 
bodies  has  the  power  by  immediate  contact  to  cause  decomposition, 
and  to  form  combinations  in  other  substances;  he  calls  these  ^^ con- 
tact substances."  But  these  explanations  are  not  altogether  satis- 
factory. Since  nitrogenous  bodies  do  not  putrefy  at  or  below  0^, 
it  may  be  supposed  that  attaining  to  a  gentle  heat  calls  forth  the 
primitive  affinity  of  oxygen  for  the  elements  of  the  radicals,  and 
thereby  causes  decomposition. 

The  first  cause  of  the  phenomena  of  fermentation  Erolotioii  of 
is,  that  the  elements  of  putrefiable  and  fermentable  heatbyfermen- 
bodies  arc  united  together  by  a  weak  affinity  only,  |^*j.^^?°j^  P^* 
and  not  by  primitive  affinity ;  trifling  causes  are  suf-    ^^      ^^ 
ficient  to  call  the  latter  forth;  hence  the  ferments  act 
like  beat,  and  their  mode  of  action  is  as  little  known  to  us  as  is 
that  of  heat.    Everv  fermentation  or  putrefaction  is  accompanied 
by  the  evolution  of  heat.     In  fermentation,  when  the  mass  is  con- 
siderable, the  temperature  is  raised  from  5  to  8^.   Hence,  the  heat 
which  becomes  free  is  not  inconsiderable,  since  the  capacity  of 
water  for  heat  is  great ;  and  besides,  in  the  formation  of  carboidc 
acid  gas,  a  part  becomes  latent.     This  heat  is  brought  forth  by  the 
iction  of  the  oxygen  of  sugar  upon  the  organic  radicals;  and 
whilst  this  oxygen,  with  one  part  of  the  carbon  atoms,  forms  car- 
bonic acid,  nearly  as  much  heat  must  become  free  as  in  direct 
combustion.     If,  in  tha  decomposition  of  organic  compounds,  no 
inorganic  are  formed,  but  the  former  only  separate  into  new  or- 
ganic bodies  of  a  lower  order,  either  none  or  only  a  weak  evolu- 
tion of  heat  is  perceptible. 

Fermentation  and  putrefaction,  under  the  influence  Permenution 
of  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  agree  in  their  final  results  and  putrefao- 
with  the  combustion  of  organic  bodies.     Putrefying  ^^oj^  under  the 

_.^  jiiii_i°  1^  .•'°   mnucnco  of  the 

matters  gradually  absorb  as  much  oxygen  as  is  ne-  oxygen  of  the 
cessary  to  the  complete  oxidation  of  their  carbon  and  air. 
hydrogen  atoms,  only  the  process  of  oxidation  pro- 
ceeds slower  as  in  combustion  proper,  and,  before  it  is  ended,  a 
series  of  new  compounds  is  formed,  many  of  which  are  distin- 
guished by  their  great  durability,  and  to  a  certain  degree  appose 
the  action  of  oxygen.  .  The  finer  the  putrefying  body  is  divided, 
the  higher  the  temperature,  and  the  freer  the  air  can  act  upon  that 
body,  the  more  rapidly  decomposition  advances.  This  decomposi- 
tion, which  is  called  corruption^  mouldering^  and  also  %low  burning^ 
is  always  accompanied  by  evolution  of  heat,  although  seldom  by 
that  of  light;  sometimes  the  heat  is  raised  to  such  a  degree  that  a 
Violent  combustion  ensues.  Corrupt  nitrogenous  compounds  form 
ammonia  in  the  commencement  by  the  putrefying  process;  in 
complete  oxidation  the  nitrogen  is  set  free  as  gas;  if  at  the 
same  time  strong  bases  are  present,  the  nitrogen  is  oxidized  by 
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its  predisposing  aflSnitj  forming  nitric  acid.  Non-nitrogenons 
compounds,  attacked  by  decay,  appear  under  certain  conditions  to 
absorb  nitrogen  from  the  air,  forming  at  the  same  time  ammonia,  or, 
if  strong  bases  be  present,  nitrous  or  nitric  acid. 

Many  organic  compounds  in  their  pure  state,  suffer  no  change 
in  the  air ;  but,  if  they  be  exposed  to  the  air,  together  with  fer- 
ments, a  partial  oxidation  often  commences.  Alcohol  mixed  with 
yeast,  exposed  to  the  action  of  oxygen,  goes  over  by  partial  oxida- 
tion of  the  hydrogen  into  aldehyd-,  and  then,  by  the  oxidation  of 
this  substance,  into  acetic  acid ;  from  C^H^O,  is  first  Cfifi^,  and 
then  C4H4O4.     Finely  divided  platinum  acts  like  yeast. 

Animals,  particularly  the  more  highly  organiied, 
DMomposition  Jq  ^q^  possess,  like  plants,  the  property  of  preparing 
^orgiSciKH  *^®  compounds  necessary  to  their  existence  from  in- 
dies by  yitai  organic  matter,  as  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia. 
action  of  ani-  ^\\  gubstances  which  they  need  as  nourishment  most 
ma^orgamxa-     ^^  presented  to  them  in  an  organixed  form,  as  they 

occur  in  plants.  It  is  especially  those  belonging  to 
the  class  of  protein  compounds  which  must  be  considered  partica- 
la^rly  as  nourishment.  These  agree  in  their  essential  properties 
with  the  principal  constituents  of  the  animal  body,  and  are  distin- 
guished from  the  latter  only  by  containing  less  oxygen.  Bat,  in 
proportion  as  the  animal  receives  new  food,  that  previously  taken 
and  used  for  the  growth  of  the  body  is  removed ;  and  since  all  parts 
which  are  separated  depart  from  the  received  food,  and  are  no 
longer  of  service  as  nourishment,  it  is  self-evident  that,  in  the 
animal  body,  a  continual  decomposition  of  the  food  received  must 
take  place.  As  is  known,  all  nutrition  takes  place  through  the 
blood;  the  food  must  hence,  if  it  serve  for  nutrition,  be  converted 
into  blood.  This  conversion  is  consequent  upon  the  act  of  diges- 
tion, which  commences  when  the  food  is  mixed  with  the  saliva  in 
the  mouth,  and  terminates  when  it  is  fully  assimilated  and  poured 
in  with  the  venous  blood  on  its  returning  course  to  the  heart.  In 
order  that  it  be  actual  nutriment,  it  must  absorb  more  oxygen, 
which  it  does  in  the  lungs.  Out  of  the  blood,  reparation  is  made 
for  the  waste  caused  by  the  vital  functions,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
this  waste  matter  is  quickly  removed  by  various  organs.  Here  we 
see  that,  in  the  animal  organization,  two  processes  always  go  on 
together.  One  is  the  process  of  assimilation^  which  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  conversion  of  starch  into  sugar,  under  the  influence 
of  diastase ;  the  other  is  the  process  of  deeompositiim^  or  excretion^ 
and  is  classed  with  putrefaction  and  fermentation.  The  whole  is 
denoted  by  change  of  matter,  and  in  the  right  proportion  of  both 
lies  the  normal  state  of  the  vital  powers.  The  higher  compounds 
which  have  served  as  nutriment,  separate  as  in  putrefaction,  in 
consequence  of  the  reaction  of  oxygen,  combined  with  carbon  and 
hydrogen  atoms,  into  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  lower  organic  com- 
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pounds,  fts  urea,  uric  acid,  .etc.  But  this  process  of  decomposition 
must  necessarily  be  accompanied  bj  evolution  of  heat,  as  in  fer- 
mentation, and  this  is  the  source  of  animal  heat;   .  .    , ,    ^ 

.«•      J,  m^*  ■    .  ^    11     •      Animal  neat. 

Since  this  decomposition  goes  on  uninterruptedly  m 
all  parts  of  the  animal  body  simultaneously,  so  must  also  the  evo- 
lution of  heat  follow  in  every  part  of  the  animal  organization ;  great 
abnormal  chemical  action  in  particular  parts  must  necessarily  be 
attended  by  great  evolution  of  heat  in  the  same,  for  it  is  not  con- 
sequent upon  the  direct  influence  of  the  oxygen  respired  upon  the 
organic  matter.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  follows  that  firm 
organic  compounds,  and  those  containing  much  nitrogen,  are  not 
adapted  for  food. 

Chemically  acting  substances,  as  oxygen,  the  halogens,  strong 
acids  and  bases,  either  are  directly  combined  with  „ ..  ^   - 

•     tj"  «  tm»    .        i''  ••  «.t       Formation  of 

organic  bodies,  or  they  effect  a  decomposition  of  the  organic  com- 
same   at  ordinary  or  lower  temperature,  by  their  pounds  bj  the 
chemical  affinities.    Frequently,  this  consists  in  the  ^nhZaW 
transposition  of  the  atoms  of  an  organic  substance  in  existing,  by 
such  a  manner,  that  basic  or  acid  combinations  are  means  of  ohe- 
formed,  which  unite  themselves  with  the  acting  ma-  UJ^^^^^^^*" 
terials,  or  these  latter  combine  with  the  proximate  or  ^^^  "^ 
ultimate  constituents  of  the  organic  substance.     Many  organic 
compounds,  especially  those  consisting  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  as 
also  many  poor  in  oxygen,  are  distinguished  by  their  great  dura* 
bility,  whilst  others,  especially  compounds  of  a  higher  order,  by  the 
action  of  inorganic  reagents,  either  separate  into  their  proximate 
constituents,  one  of  which  combines  with  them,  or  they  suffer  by 
strong  acids  and  bases  such  a  transposition  that  chemically  oppo- 
site compounds  are  formed,  which  unite  with  the  acting  acid  or 
base.     Often,  indeed,  it  is  doubtful,  on  account  of  the  ease  with 
which  many  organic  bodies  decompose,  if  the  products  which  are 
thus  obtained  are  actually  the  proximate  constituents  of  the  or- 
ganic compounds,  or  if  the  decomposition  of  the  radicals  has  not 
taken  place. 

According  to  the  original  affinities  of  the  acting  bodies  for  the 
individual  atoms  of  the  organic  combinations,  the  pro-       . 
ducts  of  the  decomposition  of  the  same  substance  gcn!^'^^  ^^^' 
must  be  various.     By  the  action  of  oxygen^  is  seen 
its  great  attraction  for  carbon  and  hydrogen.     If  from  the  hydro- 
carbyls  single  atoms  of  carbon  or  hydrogen,  or  both  together,  be 
withdrawn,  new  radicals  thus  arise,  some  containing  carbon,  some 
hydrogen  in  abundance;  which  radicals  either  remain  combined 
with  the  substances  that  were  united  with  the  original  radicals,  or 
they  oxidise  immediately  at  the  expense  of  another  part  of  oxygen; 
here  belong  the  phenomena  of  decay.     The  halogens  act  in  many 
cases  similarly  to  oxygen ;  they  decompose  the  organic  radical. 
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forming  hydrogen  acids,  and  radicals  containing  little  hydrogen, 

which  enter  into  combinations  with  the  halogens; 
^on  of  halo-  th^g^^jjid^  Qf  g^hyl  C,H,0,  brought  in  contact  with 

chlorine,  goes  over  first  into  oxide  of  acetyl  O4H3O  by 
withdrawal  of  H,.     If  oxide  of  acetyl  takes  CI,,  thus  is  obtained 

oxychloride  of  acetyl  C4H3  <  q. 

Oxidizing  compounds,  as  nitric  acid,  chromic  acid, 
^^K  own-"'  hypermanganic  acid,  the  superoxides,  oxide  of  silver, 
pounds.  oxide  of  mercury,  etc.,  likewise  several  metal  salts, 

cause  in  few  cases  only  a  complete  oxidation  of  the 
whole  compound;  they  mostly  cause  only  a  partial  decomposition, 
forming  carbonic  acid  and  water,  as  well  as  new  radicals  which 
often  unite  with  the  acting  substances.  The  easier  oxidising 
bodies  yield  oxygen,  the  more  rapidly  and  completely  does  the 
oxidation  of  the  organic  substance  follow.  The  products  which 
are  formed  depend  farther  upon  the  degree  of  concentration  in 
which  the  oxidizing  bodies  act,  and  upon  the  solubility  of  the 
organic  substance,  etc. 

If  organic  oxides  come  in  contact  with  deoxidising 
ducing  matters.  l>0^>08,  as  with  hydrogen,  hydrosulphuric  acid,  potas- 
sium, zinc,  etc.,  they  are  often  entirely  or  partially 
reduced,  without  the  radicals  suffering  a  change.  If  we  let  potas- 
sium act  upon  hydrates,  the  hydrate  water  is  decomposed,  and  we 
obtain  combinations  of  the  oxides  with  potassa ;  thus  anhydrous 
alcohol  brought  in  contact  with  potassium  gives  ethyloxyd-potassa 
(C^H^)0,HO+K=KO(C^H,)0+ H.  In  nitrogenous  bodies  potas- 
sium often  causes  the  formation  of  cyanogen. 

Organic  chlorine  compounds  are  similarly  decomposed,  forming 
hydrochloric  acid,  chloride  of  potassium,  etc.,  as  in  most  case^  the 
same  reactions  are  observed  in  the  corresponding  inorganic  com- 
binations. By  the  influence  of  chemically  acting  substances  upon 
organic  bodies,  new  combinations  arise  with  distinguished  acid  or 
basic  properties;  thus  the  changes  generally  proceed  more  quickly 
when  bodies  are  present  which  possess  opposite  chemical  proper- 
ties from  those  which  are  formed;  thus  alcohol,  heated  with  water, 
suffers  no  change;  but  if  at  the  same  time  potassa  be  present, 
acetate  of  potassa  is  formed,  whilst  hydrogen  gas  is  evolved. 

Different  from  the  decompositions  by  chemically  reacting  sub- 
stances are  those  in  consequence  of  which  derived  radicals  are 
formed  by  substitution  from  the  primary.  Since  in  this  connection 
the  primary  radicals  behave  differently,  therefore,  in  the  following 
grouping  of  the  organic  radicals,  the  details  of  the  transition  of 
the  primary  into  the  derived  radicals  must  be  given  with  each 
group. 
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CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  ORGANIC  RADICALS. 

DIFFERENT  (JrOUPS: 

It  has  beep  repefttedly  remftrked  that  an.  organic 
molecnle  which  plays  the  part  of  a  radical  may  con-  ConBtitution  of 
sist  of  many  or  few  simple  atoms,  and  is  to  be  viewed  in  dioaia^^^^  '^ 
its  combinations  as  an  indivisible  whole.  This  is  the 
explanation  of  the  reactions  which  occur  when  the  organic  com- 
ponnda  are  broueht  in  mutual  reaction  with  other  materials.  Ace* 
trl  C^Hj  is  a  radical  because  this  complex  atom  forms  with  OjfClj, 
Br^yl,  a  series  of  equivalent  compounds;  if  we  treat  (0^113)03  with 
potassa,  we  obtain  chloride  of  potassium  and  acetate  of  potassa 
KO(C4H3)03;  ethyl  C4H,  is  also  a  radical,  for  it  combines  with 
0,S,Gl,Br,  etc.,  in  the  same  proportions  as  hydrogen  or  a  positive 
metal ;  for  the  same  reason  chloracetyl  C^Gl,  is  also  a  radical,  for 
it  gives  the  same  combinations  as  acetyl  C4H3,  etc.  But  another 
question  is,  how  are  the  individual  elements  and  atoms  united 
together  in  an  organic  molecule  or  radical  ?  Since  no  direct  ob- 
servations are  possible,  the  answer  to  this  question  can  only  be 
theoretic ;  and  the  more  so,  since  many  equally  probable  and  cur- 
rent opinions  may  be  formed.  Indeed,  people  will  always  give 
that  theory  the  preference  which  can  combine  the  known  facts 
most  consistently  in  a  common  whole,  with  the  fewest  suppositions. 
Often  when  we  have  succeeded  in  casting  a  glance  into  the  depths 
of  nature,  we  are  astonished  at  the  simplicity  of  the  means  used  for 
the  attainment  of  the  most  different  ends ;  and  it  may  bo  asserted 
without  exaggeration,  that  the  more  complicated  the  suppositions 
are  which  support  a  theory,  the  farther  is  it  removed  from  the 
truth.  Since  the  organic  compounds  cannot  be  produced  directly 
from  their  elements,  the  similarity  or  difference  of  their  internal 
constitation  is  mostly  to  be  known  only,  from  the  products  of  de- 
composition into  which  different  bodies  separate  by  the  action  of 
one  and  the  same  substance.  Benzin  (GigH^)!!  and  phenole 
(G„H^)0,HO  have  according  to  these  formulse  the  same  constitu- 
tion ;  if  we  treat  both  bodies  with  nitric  acid,  we  obtain  quite  dif- 
ferent products.  Thus,  phenole  gives  with  chlorate  of  potassa  and 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  chloranil  as  a  final  product ;  ben- 
nn  gives  no  trace  of  this  substance.  Benzoic  and  salicylous  acid 
both  correspond  to  the  same  formula  llOjC^JIgO^;  an  alkaline  solu- 
tion of  benzoic  acid  suffers  no  change  in  the  air.  On  the  contrary 
lalicylous  acid  dissolved  in  potassa  absorbs  oxygen  and  separates 
into  acetic  acid  and  melanic  acid.  By  the  action  of  chlorine  upon 
formate  of  methyl  C4FI4O4  as  a  final  product  we  obtain  G^CI^O^;  if 
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we  bring  this  compound  together  with  wood  spirit,  there  arises  a 
compound  C^HjClO^.  Thus,  acetate  of  ethyl  Cfifi^  goes  oyer 
finally  into  CgCIgO^;  if  this  body  be  brought  with  potassa,  we  ob- 
tain G,CI«O0.  It  is  for  theory  to  give  the  reason  why  in  the  for- 
mer case  3  atoms  of  chlorine  leave  G4GI4O4,  and  the  replace- 
ment by  hydrogen  follows;  ¥i4iilst  in  the  latter  CI,  is  sabstitated 
by  0,. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  organic  compoiiiidB 

^^^^!!^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  traced  back  to  radicals  which  consist  of 
ti^e^hydrocar-     qi^j-^jq^  and  hydrogen,  and  were  called  aboTe,  JEfydnh 

earbyU.  By  an  accurate  obser?ation  and  company 
son  of  these  in  every  aspect  which  they  present,  it  is  found  that 
they  belong  to  different  groups,  and  that  those  of  each  group  mostly 
form  an  ascending  series  in  which  each  successive  member  contains 
the  same  number  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  atoms  as  the  preceding. 
But  whilst  the  radicals  of  one  group,  in  their  combining  propor- 
tions, are  allied  to  hydrogen  and  the  positive  metals,  those  of  an- 
other agree  in  this  relation  with  the  negative. 

In  all  the  radicals  of  the  hydrocarbyls  may  be  dis- 
ActiTemoie-  tinguished:  1.  the  Active  EUmewb  or  Molecule;  and 
pone^  ^^'    ^'  ^^  ^ecending  Paseive  Component,  by  which  the 

individual  members  of  a  group  are  formed.  Jii  all 
Organic  Radicah  which  have  a  Positive  character^  the  Active  Part 
is  H;  in  the  Negative  C^H*  The  Ascending  passive  member  of 
the  Component  is  always  CJS^.     All  radicals  which  appear  as 

simple  combinations  of  the  components  C.U,  with 

carbyls.  But  if  between  the  ascending  C,^,  and  the 
active  H  or  C^H  another  molecule  of  carbon  atoms  entersaBCifO^, 
Hydpopoiycar-  ^fl»C„  which  may  be  considered  as  Nuelsus^  we  thus 
byiB.  obtain  the  class  of  Hydropolycarbyls. 

FIRST   CLASS. 

HTDROISOGARBTLS. 

To  the  radicals  of  the  hydroisocarbyls  belong : — 

a.  The  Methyl  Group;  component  C^Hg,  actiTe  part  HoaBC.Hg. 

b.  The  Formal  Group ;  "         C,H^     "        «♦    CjHbbJ^^H^ 

The  radicals  which  form  the  basis  of  wood  spirit, 
y  group.  j^j^qJjqJ^  spirit  of  amyl,  etc.,  form  an  ascending  series 
which  correspond  to  the  formulae  C,H3,C^H^CgH7,C,Hg,Cj^H,j 
.  .  •  •  GqqH^j.  These  radicals  all  unite  in  the  same  atomic 
proportions  with  ll,0,S,Se,Gl,6r,I,  forming  eouivalent  compounds 
which  possess  the  same  chemical  character.  The  difference  which 
they  present  in  physical  relation,  is  alone  dependent  upon  the  dif- 
ference of  their  carbon  and  hydrogen  atoms.     In  all,  the  hydrogen 
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atoms  exceed  the  carbon  by  one,  whilst  the  single  members  of  the 
group  differ  from  each  other  by  a  plus  or  minus  of  C^H,.  The 
first  member  of  the  series  is  methjl  C^H^ ;  if  we  withdraw  C,H, 
there  remains  H.  These  radicals,  hence,  appear  as  combinations 
of  H  with  C,H„2C,H„3C,H,  .  •  .  •  .  The  atom  of  hydrogen 
is  the  ground  radical — the  active  element,  and,  in  fact,  the  com- 
bining series  of  these  radicals  entirely  correspond  to  that  of  hy- 
drogen, not  alone  in  the  compounds  with  the  above-mentioned 
negative  elements,  but  also  in  those  with  N)P,Ar,St.  Like  hydro- 
gen, methyl  unites  with  the  above-named  elements  in  many  pro- 
portions, forming  strong  basic  bodies.  Thus,  as  NO^  by  loss  of 
0,0„0„04,  goes  over  gradually  into  N0^,N03,N0,,N0,  so  we 
obtain  the  lower  members  from  the  higher  by  the  withdrawal  from 
the  latter  of  C,H„2C,H^3C,H,  •  •  Thus,  ethyl  C^H^  by  loss 
of  G,H^  goes  over  into  methyl.  All  radicals  of  this  group  give, 
with  1  atom  of  oxygen,  oxides;  which,  like  the  inorganic,  unite 
with  the  acids  to  form  salt-like  compounds.  The  constitution  of 
these  radicak  may,  therefore,  be  expressed  by  the  formula: — 

ife%l— C.H^H;  ^%?=2C,Hj,H;  ^my?«6C,H,,H,  etc. 

Therefore,  in  these  the  component  and  active  part  must  be 
thought  to  combine  and  form  a  simple  organic  molecule.  All  or- 
ganic radicals  correspond,  in  their  gaseous  state,  to  2  volumes, 
equally,  if  G,H^  or  dOC^H,  be  combined  with  H. 

In  acetic  acid,  metacetic  acid,  butyric  acid,  vale-  Formyl  group. 
rianic  acid,  even  up  to  melissic  acid,  radicals  occur 
—  C^H,,CflH^C,B[^C,oHg,  ....  CfloH»-  The  difference  be- 
tween the  individual  radicals  is  the  same  as  in  the  methyl  group, 
only  the  carbon  exceeds  the  hydrogen  by  1  atom.  If,  from  the 
first  member  acetyl  O4H3  we  withdraw  C,H,  there  remains  formyl 
nC,H.  This  latter  corresponds  to  the  H  in  the  methyl  group; 
hence  it  is  the  active  molecule  in  the  whole  series;  the  individual 
members  appear  hence  as  a  combination  of  G,H  with  G3H„2C2H2,3 

C^EL, ;  they  all  combine,  like  formyl,  with  63  to 

form  acids,  and  also  give,  so  far  as  experiments  have  been  made, 
equivalent  compounds  with  the  remaining  negative  elements.  From 
what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  each  member  of  the  methyl 
groap  must  correspond  to  one  of  the  formyl.  Thus  H  in  the  methyl 
series  equaU  G,H  in  the  formyl  series,  and  in  the  same  manner  is 

Methyl  G,BL,H  like  Acetyl  G^H^G^H 
Ethyl  2G,H„H  "  Metacetyl  2G3H,,G,H 
Amyl   6G,H„H     "   Gapronyl    6G,H„G,H,  etc. 

If  the  active  element  H  in  the  methyl  group  receives  G,, 
we  obtain  thus  the  corresponding  member  of  the  formyl  group ; 
thus  cyanogen  NG,  brought  in  contact  with  methyl  G^IJ,,!!  gives 
nitro-acetyl  2(G,H<pG,H)N ;  in  the  same  manner,  cyanogen  and 
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ConTerrion  of    ethyl  2C,H,,H  give  nitro-metacetyl  (2C.H,,C,H)N. 

Se  Lth^l'  If  ^«  1«*  f^^«i«^  <>^yg«^  »?^  «P0«  *»^<^  radicato  of 
groap  into  the  methyl  group,  the  ascending  G^H,  is  first  affected, 
those  of  the  whilst  IL  ozidizes,  G,  combines  with  the  active  H  to 
w^ie."""^  *^*  form  G,H.     The  radical  of  the  formyl  group  which  is 

thus  formed  always  stands  about  one  member  lower 
than  that  of  the  methyl  group  out  of  which  it  arises.  Thus 
goes 

Methyl    C,H„H  over  into  Formyl    C.H. 
,       Ethyl    2C,H,,H        "       Acetyl     C,H,,C,H. 
Amyl    6C,H„H        "       Valeryl  4C,H„C,H. 

By  the  conversion  of  oxide  of  ethyl  (2C,H3,H,)0  into  acetic  acid, 
(C,H„C,H)03,  arises  first  (C,H„C,H)0,  and  then  by  the  oxida- 
tion of  this  compound  acetic  acid,  but  which  the  moment  that  it  it 
formed  combines  with  another  atom  of  undecomposed  oxide  of  ethyl; 
hence,  in  the  commencement,  we  obtain  (2C,H^H)0+(C,H^C, 
H)0,aG,H,04aG4H40,;  afterwards,  the  second  atom  of  oxide 
of  ethyl  goes  over  first  by  the  presence  of  oxygen  into  acetic  acid; 
thus,  by  the  oxidation  of  the  oxide  of  amyl  (5C,H,,H)0  we  obtain, 
first,  valerianate  of  amyl  6(G,H„H)0+(4C,H^C.H)0.-C^H^O. 

Quite  analogous  to  that  of  oxygen  is  the  behavior  of  the  halo- 
gens in  their  action  upon  the  members  of  the  methyl  group ;  they 
act,  first  of  all,  upon  C^H,,  set  C,  free  by  forming  2  atoms  hydro- 
chloric acid,  this  G,  combines  with  the  active  H  to  form  G,H. 
Hence,  by  the  first  action  of  chlorine  upon  oxide  of  ethyl  arises 
oxide  of  acetyl  (G3H2,GsH)0 ;  but  since  the  latter,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  oxygen,  oxidizes,  forming  acetic  acid,  by  the  presence 

of  chlorine  there  is  formed  oxy chloride  of  acetyl;  (G,HjpG,H)  <  q. 

that  is  acetic  acid  in  which  0,  is  substituted  by  GI,.  Like  acetic 
acid,  also,  the  oxychloride  of  acetyl  combines  the  moment  it  is 
formed  with  another  atom  of  undecomposed  oxide  of  ethyl  to  form 

(2G,H„H)0+(C,H„C,H)|g,=G,H,GIA=C,H,G10;  by  the 

farther  action  of  chlorine  the  second  atom  of  oxide  of  ethyl  goee 
over  also  into  oxychloride  of  acetyl ;  if  we  treat  this  compound  with 

fotassa,  we  obtain  chloride  of  potassium  and  acetate .  of  potassa. 
f  upon  chlor-ethyl  (2C3H2,H)C1  we  let  chlorine  act,  there  is  thus 
formed  first  a  compound  of  chlor-ethyl  with  chloride  of  acetyl 
(G,H,,C3H)GI„  and  then  pure  chloride  of  acetyl.  If  we  treat  this 
compound  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa,  we  obtain  chloride 
of  potassium  and  acetate  of  potassa. 

It  may  be  generally  stated  that  by  the  conversion  of  the  radicals 
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tf/  the  methyl  group  into  those  of  the  formyl  group^  ConTersion  of 
iiwaye  in  the  eommeneement  combinations  of  both  riLdicSr  into 
arise.     The  same  is  true  of  the  radicals  of  the  other  the  deriTod. 
classes. 

From  what  has  been  said  of  the  conversion  of  the  radicals  of 
the  methyl  group  into  those  of  the  formyl  group,  it  is  self-evident 
that  to  those  of  the  former  no  derived  radicals  correspond ;  that 
is,  no  substitution  of  hydrogen  by  the  halogens  can  take  place, 
since  they  at  once  go  over  into  the  corresponding  members  of  the 
formyl  group.  We  can  certainly,  for  example,  consider  the  com- 
pound CgClgO^  which  arises  by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  ace- 
tate of  ethyl,  as  constituted  of  (C4C),)0+(C4C)3)03;  from  the 
behavior  to  potassa,  however,  it  would  appear  that  it  consists  of 

(C4CI,)  \  pi  +(04013)03;  thus  may  the  substances  which  arise  by 

the  first  action  of  chlorine  upon  chlor-ethyl,  and  are  constituted 
of  (C4H,)01+ (04113)013  be  viewed  as  chlor-ethyl  in  which  1  at.  of 
chlorine  is  substituted  by  1  at.  hydrogen,  but  then  must  also  the 
acetate  of  ethyl  show  oxide  of  ethyl  in  which  1  at.  hydrogen  is 
replaced  by  1  at.  oxygen ;  the  erroneonsness  of  this  opinion  is 
made  evident  from  the  decomposition  of  the  substance  by  pure 
potassa. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  halogens  act  upon  the  radicals  of  the 
formyl  group,  substitution  takes  place  in  such  a  way  that  the  as- 
cending molecules  OjH,,2C,Hj,3C,Hj gradually 

go  over  into  0,01„2C,01„3C,01,  ...  or  into  C,Br2,2C,Br„ 
.  .  .  .  and  take  the  place  of  the  first  in  the  radicals.  In 
most  cases,  then,  the  active  molecule  C,II  in  the  radicals  is  first 
by  the  action  of  chlorine  led  over  into  O3CI,  when  all  passive  mole- 
cules CjH,  are  converted  into  0,01,.  The  original  character  of  the 
primary  radical  is  changed  by  these  substitutions  only  so  far,  that 
(as  has  been  already  remarked)  in  proportion  as  the  halogens  enter, 
the  radical  receives  a  negative  character.  All  the  atoms  of  the 
halogens,  which  substitute  hydrogen  in  the  radicals,  oppose  the 
action  of  potassa  because  oxygen  never  enters  as  a  constituent  of 
a  radical.  By  the  decomposition  of  acetic  acid  HO  (C2H2,CjH)  O3 
by  chlorine,  arises  first  bichlor-acetic  acid  HO  (OjClj^C^H)  O3  which 
the  moment  it  arises,  forms  with  one  atom  of  acetic  acid  a  double 
acid-- HO  (G.H^C.H)  O3+HO  (0,01„0,H)  O3,  which  may  be  also 
considered  as  acetic  acid  in  which  one  atom  of  hydrogen  was  sub- 
stituted by  one  atom  of  chlorine ;  but  this  compound  corresponds 
to  the  acetate  of  ethyl,  or  acetyl-chlorate  of  chlor-ethyl.  By  con- 
tinued action  of  chlorine  the  second  atom  of  acetic  acid  goes  over 
into  bichlor-acetic  acid,  and  this  finally  into  chlor-acetic  acid  HO 
(C4OI,)  O3.  In  like  manner,  chloride  of  acetyl  (C,Hj,C,H)  CI3, 
changes  first  into  chloride  of  bichlor-acetyl  (G^Olg^OsH)  GI3,  and 
finaUyinto  chloride  of  ter-chlor-acetyl  (0,Cl„0,Cl)Cl3= (€4013)013, 
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and  only  the  chlorine  atoms  which  are  combined  with  the  radical 
C,CI,  can  be  substituted  by  oxygen  atoms.  Butyric  acid  HO 
(BCjH,CjII)0,.  brought  in  contactwith  chlorine,  forms  first  biohlor- 
butyric  ncid  II0(C,dl„2C,H,,C,H)  Oj,  and  then  tetrachlor-bnlyric 
acid  HO  (SCgCIg.CjHj.GjH)  0^.  In  the  same  manner  valerianic 
acid  HO  (4C,1I,,C,K)  0,,  is  converted  at  first  into  bichlor-Talerianie 
acid,  HO  (C,Cl,.3C'jH,.C,H)  0,,  and  then  into  tetrachlor-ralBriania 
acid  HO  (2C,CI„2CjH„C,H)Oj;  in  complete  substitation  HO 
(4C,C1,,C,C1)  Oj  must  be  fonned.  If  upon  formate  of  methyl 
(C,H„H)0  +  (C,H)03,we  let  chlorine  act,  we  obtain  after  « little 

(C,n)  l^^+CC.H)©,;  (C,C1)  {(5,+  (C,H)0„and(C.0I)  1^ 
+{CjCl)  0,— 0^01,0,.  If  we  treat  th*e  latter  compound  with  inol 
Miritwe  obtain  chlor-formate  of  methyl  (^C,H,)0+{C,C1)0,—  C^H, 
GIO,;  thus  only  the  two  atoms  of  chlorine  withdraw  and  are  re- 
placed by  oxygen,  which  in  the  compound  (C,01)  <  q.  donotooear 

in  the  radicals.  Acetate  of  ethyl  is  gradually  led  over  by  chlorine 
into  the  following  combinations : — 

Acetate  of  Ethyl    .     .     .    (20,HpH)0-t-CC,H«C,H)Or 
B  C.H.O^ 

1.  substitution    "  (C,H„C,H)  j  2  +(C,H^C,H)Or 

*-  C,H^.O . 

2.  "  "  (0,CI„C,H)|^+(C,H.C,H)O, 

*-  C.H,C1.0v 
8.  "  "         (C,CI^C,01)  j  ^  +(0^^C.H)Or 

'-  C.HjCl.O,. 
4.  "  «         (C,CVC,CI)  \  ^^  +(C,CI„C^)Oy 

'  .  C,HC1,0,. 


(C,C1„C,C1)  I  ^  +(C,C1^C,C1)0, 


By  the  combining  of  the  first  substitution  with  one  atom  of  on- 
decomposed  acetnte  of  ethyl  arises  CgH^ClO,,  and  bv  that  of  the 
second  with  the  third  C,H,Ci,0,.  If  we  treat  tho  fifth  substitution 
with  an  alcohoHc  solution  of  potaeso,  we  obtain  (C,C1„GjG])0]B 
0,01^0^;  hence  only  two  atoms  of  chlorine  withdraw,  and  are 
repluced  by  oxygen,  which  is  not  contained  in  the  radical.  As 
yet  but  few  derived  radicals  of  the  formyl  gronp  are  known  in 
which  liydrogen  is  replaced  by  NO,. 

As  in  the  formation  of  derived  radicals  the  atoms  of  hydroeen 
are  replaced  by  an  equal  number  of  chlorine  atoms,  it  may  b«  also 
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that  in  the  deriTod,  chlorine  is  substituted  by  hydro-  ,  ConTerrionof 
gen,  whereby  these  are  again  reconverted  into  pri-  JJicau  into  ti^e 
mary.  This  case  occurs,  for  instance,  when  potassium  primftry. 
or  another  positive  metal  and  hydrogen  work  simul- 
tapeonsly  upon  a  derived  radical.  In  the  same  moment  that  the 
positive  metal  unites  with  the  halogens  an  equal  number  of  atoms 
of  hydrogen  enter  in  their  place.  Here  comes  into  view:  Ist,  the 
great  aflBnity  of  chlorine  for  the  metals,  and  2d,  the  inclination  of 
the  carbon  atoms  to  form  with  hydrogen  positive  radicals  which 
show  great  opposition  to  the  negative  oxygen.  Thus  chlor-aeetic 
acid  HO(C,CJ^C3C1)03,  with  six  atoms  potassium  amalgamated  with 
mercury,  and  three  atoms  water  simultaneously  brought  in  contact 
gives  again  acetic  acid  H0(G.H^C^)03;  if  we  use  less  potassium 
we  obtain  the  middle  member  H0( €3(1^0301)03.  Chloride  of  chlor- 
formyl  (CiCljCl,  by  the  same  treatment  is  converted  into  chlor- 
methyl  (03113)01,  and  hereupon  into  hydro-methyl.  (Marsh  gas) 
(03H3)H,  in  this  manner  by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  hydro- 
methyl  arises  in  the  commencement  (03H)0l3,  and  then  (0301)013. 
These  transpositions  are  fully  explained  by  the  chemical  character 
of  the  new  radicals,  which  has  been  fully  developed  above. 

As  in  the  primary  so  also  in  the  entirely  or  partially  derived 
radicals,  must  the  individual  components  be  thought  united  as  in 
a  whole,  for  only  in  their  totality  do  they  produce  molecules  which 
assume  the  place  of  elements  in  the  compounds ;  the  derived  radi- 
cals also  give  two  vol.  gas.  First,  by  the  union  of  these  primary 
or  derived  radicals  with  each  other,  or  with  inorganic  matter,  the 
real  paired  radicals,  as  well  as  the  double  radicals  are  obtained, 
whose  gaseous  atomic  volume  is  mostly  four  vol.,  or  like  that  of 
the  single  radicals. 

dhar-methyl  aaB  (0,113,11)01  led  through  a  glowing  porcelain 
tube,  separates  into  methylen  CM^  and  into  HOI ;  in  the  same 
manner  from  chlor-ethyl  (203H3,H)01 ;  we  obtain  Paired  nMii- 
elayl  C^H^  and  HOI.  The  formation  of  these  bodies  <»l8  formed  by 
can  be  simply  explained  by  the  assumption  that  the  ^^^ 7/  ^^ 
active  H  in  methyl  or  ethyl  joins  to  the  chlorine,  and  metiiyi  group 
thereby  the  components  03H3,203H3  are  set  free  as  with  those  of 
independent  radicals.  But,  with  this  explanation,  theformyi. 
the  other  relations  of  these  bodies  do  not  agree;  thus  these  radicals 
do  not  correspond  to  two,  but  to  four  vol.  of  gas.  According  to 
dliB  opinion  elayl  2O3H3,  by  loss  of  one  atom  of  hy-  _ 
drogen,  must  be  converted  into  acetyl  (03H3,C3H);  ^^^^  «^^"P- 
but  this  is  not  the  case,  as  is  apparent  from  the  phenomena  of  the 
sabstitution  of  elayl.  All  the  phenomena  which  methylen  and 
especially  elayl  present  are  explained  consequently  when  these  are 
considered  as  paired  double  radicals  arising  from  those  of  the 
methyl  group  with  those  of  the  formyl.  According  to  this  opinion 
elayl  appears  as  a  compoundof  methyl  with  formylB(02H3)'"(03H) 
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■■Me,'^Fo=»2  vol.  methyl  gas +2  vol.  formyl  ga8«>4  vol.  elayl 
gas.  By  the  formation  of  elayl  from  chlor-ethyl,  chlorine  does 
not  go  to  the  active  H,  but  to  one  atom  hydrogen  of  C^H,  and 
forms  C3H  or  formyl,  whilst  the  yet  remaining  elements  unite  to 
form  methyl  (C2H3,C,H,H)C1— HCl-  Cfl^'^Cja..  Whilst,  there- 
fore, in  ethyl,  all  atoms  are  united  to  form  a  common  organic  mole- 
cule, elayl  appears  as  a  double  radical  consisting  of  methyl  and 
formyl,  both  as  independent  radicals;  according  to  this  view, 
methylen  G^H,  appears  as  a  combination  of  hydrogen  with  formyl 
»H,'^Fo  in  which  II  corresponds  to  methyl  in  elayl.  Thus  met- 
elayl  CjjHjjis  constituted  of  ethyl  C^H,,  and  formyl— (C4H,)'"{C^). 
By  combination  of  formyl  with  the  ascending  members  of  the 
methyl  group  arises  therefore  a  row  of  double  radicals,  all  of  which 
correspond  to  four  vol.  in  the  gaseous  form ;  and  of  these,  each 
successive  member  contains  C^H,  more  than  the  corresponding. 
Thus  is— 

Methylen:  H,^Fo=-C,H;  Mayl:  Me,'"Fo=C^H/,  Metelayl: 

Ae,^Fo=CgHg,  &c. 

The  radicals  of  this  group  which  we  call  the  elayl  group  all  pos- 
sess the  property  to  unite  themselves  directly  with  two  atoms 
of  the  halogens.  Chlor-elayl  is,  therefore,  a  paired  compound  of 
chlor-methyl  with  chlor-formylsssMeCPFoCl.  If  we  treat  chlor- 
elayl  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa,  we  obtain  a  paired 
compound  of  C2Hj,Hwith  chlor-formylj=CjHj,H-h'^FoCl,  attended 
with  the  formation  of  chloride  of  potassium  and  water.  This 
body  (the  paired  compound)  is  directly  combined  with  two  atoms 
of  chlorine  and  forms  a  paired  compound  of  (CjH,Cl  +  HCl)'"FoCl. 
This  substance  has  the  same  elementary  constitution  as  chloride 
of  acetyl  {Cfi^C^)C\;^\  but  the  latter  gives  with  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  potassa  chloride  of  potassium  and  acetic  acid;  on  the 
contrary  the  compounds  arising  from  elayl  separate  into  two  atoms 
FoCI,  forming  chloride  of  potassium  and  water.  If  upon  chlor- 
elayl  (C2H3,H)CP(C2H)C1,  we  let  chlorine  act,  we  first  obtain 
(C,H)Cl3(C3lI)Cl=C,H,Cl„  then  (C,Cl)Cl3,(C,H)Cl=.C,IICl^  and 
finally  (0,01)013,(0201)01=0,01^.  If  the  last  compound  were 
identical  with  chloride  of  chlor-acetyl  (0,013)013;  a  transposition 
would  follow  the  last  action  of  chlorine. 

Hydrate  of  acetic  acid,  led  as  vapor  over  heated  hydrate  of 
potassa,   separates   into   hydro-methyl  (marsh  gak^ 
irrouD*^"^         (^2^3)^,  and  into  two  atoms  of  carbonic  acetic  acia 
^  ^'  n{){C^Tl^C^B)0,^{G^ll^U)Yl+2G0^      There    is, 

therefore,  combined  with  four  atoms  of  oxygen  0,  from  the  active 
OjII;  thereby  methyl  arises,  which  remains  combined  with  the 
hydrogen  of  the  hydrate  water.  If  wo  subject  the  hydrate  of 
acetic  acid  to  the  influence  of  heat  without  the  action  of  potassa, 
or  of  neutral  anhydrous  acetic  salts,  we  obtain  aceton  C^U^O, 
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and  2CO2.  In  ibis  case  two  atoms  of  acetic  acid  take  part  in  the 
deoomposition ;  since  four  atoms  of  oxygen  combine  with  two  atoms 
of  carbon  in  the  active  G^H  from  one  atom  of  acetic  acid,  methyl 
C^3  is  formed ;  at  the  same  time  the  second  atom  of  acetic  acid, 
by  the  loss  of  0,  is  converted  into  acetous  acid  (0^113)0,,  with  which 
methyl  combines  as  a  pairling.  Hence  the  formula  for  aceton  is 
C,H3,'"(C4H3)0,t=sMe,'^AcOja=four  vol.  gas,  or,  also,  MeO,'"AcO, 
in  which  case  it  appears  as  a  paired  compound  of  oxide  of  methyl 
with  oxide  of  acetyl.  All  the  decompositions  of  aceton  agree  with 
the  opinion  that  it  contains  methyl  and  acetyl.  Is  elayl  Me^^^Fo, 
then  is  the  radical  of  aceton  Mey'^Ac.  As  aceton  from  acetic  acid, 
so  arises  butyren  C,^H,^0,  from  butvric  acid  C.H^03.  Hence  the 
formula  for  butyron  is  CJh^'"(C,H^)0,  ;  all  radicals  of  the  group 
which  we  call  the  acetonyl  group,  are  combinations  of  the  methyl 
group  with  the  corresponding  members  of  the  formyl  group.  There- 
'  fore  these  radicals  also  form  an  ascending  series  in  which,  however, 
the  difference  between  the  individual  members  is  not  GjH^,  but 
iCjHjHB  C^H^. 

Aceton,         (C.H^Hp  (C,H.,C,H)0,-C,H,0,- 
Metaceton,  (2C,Hy Hp(2C,H„C3H)0,-  CioHj^O,- 
Butyron,     (3C,H„Hp(3C,H„C,H)0,«  C^^H^.O,- 
Valeron,     (4C,H^Hp(4C,H,,C,H)0,=-C„H,,0„  etc. 

If  we  treat  aceton,  in  the  cold,  with  hydrated  sulphuric  acid,  it 
separates  into  water  and  oxide  of  mesityl  G^H^O ;  oxide  of  meta- 
cetonyl  has  also  the  same  elementary  constitution,  but  it  consists 
of  (2G,HyC,H)0;  the  former,  on  the  contrary^  is  a  paired  com- 
ponnd»  C,H,'^(C4H,)0,  corresponding  to  the  chlorine  compound 
in  the  elayl  group :  Cj|H,^(C,H)Cl. 

By  the  dry  distillation  of  glycerine  C^H^O,,  it  separates 
into  three  atoms,  HO,  and  into  oxyhydrate  of  acryl  HO, 
(C,H,)0««C5H^0,;  by  oxidation  this  compound  j^  ^ 
goes  over  into  acric  acid  H0,(C5H3)03.  If  we  bring  ^ 
a  strong  alkaline  solution  of  this  acid  in  contact  with  the  air,  it 
separates  by  absorption  of  oxygen  into  formic  acid  and  acetic  acid ; 
hence  it  follows  that  acryl  C^Hj  must  be  a  paired  radical.  If  we 
suppose  the  pairling  to  be  C^H,,  then  this  pairling  with  formic 
acid  (C,H)0,  is  acric  acid;  the  formula  hence  is  C^Hj^^FoOa.  In 
decomposition  the  pairling  leaves  formic  acid,  and  with  2  at.  oxy- 
gen and  the  elements  of  1  at.  water  it  forms  acetic  acid:  C3H,+ 
0,+  H0-(C4H3)0,.  As  acric  acid  appears  as  a  paired  formio 
add,  so  the  primary  acids  of  chlor-succinic  acid  appear  as  paired 
acetic  acid:  C.H^'^AcO^  and  lactic  acid  as  a  paired  compound 
-  C  A^(C,H3)0,-  C,H,0„-^FoO,. 


ooHBTEcnrioir  or  the  oaaASio  kadioals. 


SECOND  CLASS. 

HTDBOPOLTCARBTLa. 

FtntOnup. 

Ole;!  gnnip.    Conpoaakt,  CjH,;  Nndeni,  C,;  Aotira  Put,  C,H:=C,Hy 

If  betweeo  the  CDnpanents  and  the  active  part  of  the  formjl 

group  the  nucleus  C,  enters,  we  obtain  radicals  which 

V  pvnp-      combine  with  3  atoms  of  oxygen  to  form  acids;  the 

higher  members  are  ranked  directly  with  the  higher  members  of 

the  formyl  group;  the  best  known  of  these  acids  is  oleic  acid. 

The  conititutioQ  of  the  radicals  of  this  gronp  is, 

Member  1.  Terecryl,       C,H„C„C,H=C,H,. 

"  2.  Unknown,    2C.H„C„C,H=C,H,. 

"  3.  Oamphyl,     3C,H.,C„C,H-C^ 

"  18.  Moringyl,  13C,H„C„C,H-C^H^ 

"  16.  Oleyl,        16C,H„C,.C,H=C^H^ 

"  17.  Doeglyl,    17C,H„C„C,H=C„H,^ 

"  20.  Erucyl,      20C,Hj,C„C,H=C«H^. 

All  radicals  contain  three  atoms  more  of  carbon  than  of  hy- 
drogen. 

Succinic  acid,  Hpimo,  adipinic,  pimelinio,  anberie, 
Double  ndickl*  anj  sebacic  acid,  form  an  eminently  distingnished 
tt^^cils  of  ^^^^^  "f  *'=''*'•  According  to  the  most  accurate  in- 
tbe  oieji  group  Testigation,  anccinio  acid,  in  all  its  relations,  par- 
withfoim^L  ticularly  in  the  sue c in- sulphuric  acid,  and  in  the 
phenomena  of  Bubstitution  by  ohlorine,  may  be  con- 
neoy  groap.  gjjpjgj  ^jjjj  certainty  as  a  double  acid;  that  is,  as 
consisting  of  two  acids,  each  of  which  retains  in  the  compound 
its  own  absorbing  capacity.  If  upon  acetic  acid  anhydrous  sul- 
phuric acid  be  left  to  act,  we  thus  obtain  a  paired  double  acid** 
2HO(C,H^C^S0JOy^S0„  as  a  compound  of  Bnlphurio  acid  with 
acetic,  in  which  the  active  H  in  C,H  is  subBtitnted  by  80*;  this 
acid  saturates  2  at.  base.  Quite  in  the  same  way,  the  abore-men- 
tioaed  acids  may  be  considered  as  double  acids,  consisting  of  for- 
mio  acid,  with  the  different  acids  of  the  oleyl  gronp:  these  acids 
all  saturate  2  at.  base.  Their  formation  speaks  in  favor  of  this 
opinion:  if,  for  instance,  they  arise  by  the  oxidation  of  oleic  acid, 
and  the  higher  members  of  the  acids  of  the  formyl  group ;  sebacio 
acid,  however,  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  dry  disttUatioD  of  oleic 
acid. 
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According  to  thJa  uaumption,  the  constitution  of  these  acids  is: 
Succinic  wid,  2H0{C,  IIj)0„"FoO,=  C,H,0,. 
Lipinio  "  2H0(C,  II,)0„^Fo03=C,„H,0,. 
Adipinic  «  2HO(C,„H,)OjrFoOj=C,jH,Og. 
Pimeliaic  "  2H0(CisH JO,.^FoO,=  C,.H,-Oo. 
SoWrio  «  2HO(C„H,JO„^FoO,=  C„H^Oa. 
Sebscic  "  2HO(C„II„)0„"FoOs=C„H„Oo. 
Br  the  actioo  of  chlorine  upon  succinftte  of  ethyl  2(C4H,)0+ 
(CgHj)0,,"FoOy  ve  finally  ootain  a  compound  which  consiBta  of 

C„HCl„0,-[2(C,Cl„0,Cl{^n  (C,CyO^"(C.H)0,     If  we 

heat  this  compound  to  290°,  a  smoking  fluid  goes  over(with  evolution 
of  carbonic  acid),  which,  brought  in  oontact  with  water,  separates 
into  hydrochloric  acid,  ohlor-acetic  acid,  and  into  chlor-succinic 
acid  C,CIjH,Oj.  Hydrochloric  acid  and  chlor-acetic  acid  (C,CI„ 
C,Cl)Op  arise  by  the  decomposition  of  ozyohloride  of  chlor-acetyl ; 
(C,CI^C,C1)  ■[  ^,'      If  the  nucleus  leave  (C,C1003-(C,C1.,C„C, 

CI)  we  obtain  chlor-acetyl ;  G.Cl-  Now,  chlor-succinic  acid  is 
(C.CI,)  0„'"(C.H)  0,+  HO-  CbC1jH,0,  -  C.H.'^C.Cip  0,+  2C0,. 
If  ve  treat  the  compound  arising  from  the  action  of  chlorine  upon 
succinate  of  ethyl,  with  alcohol,  we  obtain,  upon  addition  of 
Kater^  hydrochloric  acid,  carbonate,  chlor-acetate,  and  chlor-snc- 
dnate  of  ethyl;  if  we  shake  the  same  with  ammonia,  thns  arise 
cUorido  of  ammonium,  ohlor-acetamid  NH,(C^C1])0„  and  cblor- 
ULCcinate  of  ammonia.  These  decompositions  are  explained  in  a 
■imple  manner  by  the  received  formula  for  succinic  acid. 

Second  Group. 
The  second  group  of  the  radicals  of  the  hydropolycarhyls  in- 
cludes:— 


The  nieeyl  group  behaveB  to  the  nioyl  group  aa  K'<=7l  "^ 
tU  formyl  to  ^le  methyl.  If  wo  lead  chlorine  gas  NiMjlgroniM. 
into  a  Mlntion  of  1  part  benzoic  acid  (2C,H„C„G,H)0,aC,«Hf 
0„  and  S  to  4  parts  hydrate  of  potassa  in  5  parts  water,  we  thus 
obtain  chlor-niceinio  acid—  C^H^ClOj,  attended  with  evolution  of 
etrbonic  acid.  Without  doubt,  niceinic  acid  (2G,H„C,,CiH)0jK 
[C,^JO,  is  formed,  and  only  by  the  continued  action  of  chlorine 

a  compound  of    niceinic   acid  with  hichlor-niceinio  uiid 


drate  of  niceinic  acid  known  isolated,  it  would  separate  by  d^ 
diatiUsidon  with  hydrate  of  lime  into  hydro-nicyl  (20,HyC«,H)H, 
sad  earbonio  add,  as  hydrate  of  acetic  acid  into  hydro>methyl  and 
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carbonic  acid;  this  compoond  then  would  behave  to  nioeinic  acid 
as  hydro-methyl  to  acetic  acid  : — 
Hydro-nicyl  (2C,H«Ca,H)H«iniceinic  acid  (2C,H„Ce,C,H)0,. 
Hydro-methyl  (C,H,H)H=- acetic  acid  (C,H,,C,H)Oy 
If  between  the  active  and  the  passive  part  of  the  methyl  group 
the  nucleus  Og  enters,  we  obtain  the  corresponding  members  of  the 
nicyl  group,  and  similarly  the  formyl  group  is  converted  into  the 
niceyl  group.  '  The  formulae  for  the  radicals  of  these' groups  are 
hence : — 

Nicyl  Group.  Nieejl  Group. 

CjiHj^CgjHsaCgHj  .  .  •  CjHjjCgjCjH—Cj^H,. 
2C,H,,Cg,H=sC,oH^  •  •  •  2C,H3,C5,C,H«aC„H^ 
oGjH^G^fHsBG^Hj   •     •     •  oG|Il2,GgyG2H^C]4H^ 

As  yet  only  the  second  members  in  combination  with  chlorine 
are  known ;  Ghlornicyl  (Chlornicid)  (C,oHf)Cl  is  obtained  by  the 
dry  distillation  of  chlorniceinic  acid  with  an  excess  of  hydrate  of 
lime. 

PAIRED  RADICALS  OF  THSSE  GROUPS. 

By  the  distillation  oF  flour  or  wheat  bran  with 
sulphuric  acid,  we  obtain  aii  oily  compound — ^fur- 
furol,  which  consists  of  C^oH^O^.  It  corresponds  in  its  gaseous 
state  to  4  volumes,  whence  it  appears  that  it  contains  no  simple 
radical.  Of  the  4  atoms  of  oxygen,  2  atoms  may  be  replaced  by 
sulphur ;  hence  I  consider  furfurol  as  a  paired  compound  consist- 
ing of  G3HO2  as  a  pairling  combined  with  the  first  member  of  the 
nicyl  group=C,HO,"^(C3H,,Cfl^H)0,;  the  sulphur. compound  then 
consists  of  CaHO,'^(C,H„Ce„H)Sa. 

If  a  strong  alkaline  solution  of  salicylous  acid 
SaUcyL  HO,C,^H,0,  be  brought  in  contact  with  the  air,  it 

separates  (as  acric  acid  into  acetic  and  formic  acid)  into  acetic 
acid  and  melanic  acid  Cj^H^O^ ;  by  oxidation  we  obtain  salicylic 
acids  HOfGj^H^O^  which,  in  chemical  relations,  behaves  itself 
quite  like  benzoic  acid  110,0,^11303.  The  separation  of  salicylous 
acid  into  acetic  and  melanic  acid  indicates  a  paired  radical.  If 
we  subtract  as  a  pairling  G^H.O,  (the  pairling  of  lactic  acid), 
there  remains  for  salicylous  acid  (C,^H3)0,  and  for  salicylic  acid 
(C,oH,)03=(C,H„C^,C,H)0  and  (C,H„Cs,C,H)03.  The  formula 
for  the  acids  are  hence:  H0,C4H30,'^(C,HyC<„C.H)0  and  HO, 
C4H,0,^(G,H„Ce,C,H)03.  If  the  pairling  G^H^O,  separates,  it 
forms  with  the  elements  of  one  atom   HO   acetic  acid.     Cau^ 

marylous  acid  holds  the  same  relations  to  ctmmary* 
oumary  ^^.^  ^^^.^  ^^^^^  salicylous  acid  holds  to  salicylic  acid. 

Both  compounds,  by  treatment  with  hydrate  of  pota8sa,go  over  into 
salicylic  acid  under  evolution  of  hydro-carbon.    Now,  coumary- 
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Ions  acid  consists  of  HO^CjgH^O,,  and  conmarylic  acid  of  HO,  C., 
H^O^  If  from  both  we  withdraw  salicylous  and  salicylic  acid, 
there  remains  C.H,.  Hence,  coumarylous  acid  consists  of  2C4IL+ 
Op(C,H„C^,CjH)0,  and  conmarylic  acid  of  2C^H,+  0,'^(C,H„ 
00,0,11)03,  or  there  are  componnds  of  salicylous  acid  and  salicylic 
acid  with  the  pairling  G^H,.  Farther,  to  this  group  belong 
anisylous  acid  HCCj^HyOj  and  anisylic  acid  HO,  j^gyi 
G1H7O5.  The  difference  between  these  and  the 
compounds  of  salicyl  is  C^H.;  therefore,  anisylous  acid  consists 
of  H0,CJa.0,'"(2C,H^C„C,H)0  and  anisylic  acid  of  HO,C,H, 
0,^(2CH^C<„C,H)03.  The  formulae  for  the  paired  radicals  of 
these  compounds  are  hence : — 

Salicyl  ....  C,H,0,'^(C3H^Co,C,H)=C,,H,0,. 
Conmaryl  .  C.H^C^  ACC^H^C^C^H)^  C„H,0^ 
Anisyl      ....     C,H,0,(2C,H„C„C^)=Ci,H,03. 

If  we  subject  salicylic  acid  to  dry  distillation,  we  thus  obtain, 
under,  formation  of  carbonic  acid,  phenol  Gi^H^.  p^^^  ^ 
Phenol  is  a  hydrate,  for  it  forms  with  potassa  a  com- 
pound KO,C„HfO,  resembling  ether-potassa  EOyC^H^O^.     In  the 
same  manner  it  gives,  with  sulphuric  acid,  one  of  the  paired  acids 
»»HO{C,^,0,S03pS03,  corresponding   to  ether-sulphuric  acid. 
Therefore,  in  the  formation  of  spirol,  2  at.  oxygen  leave  the  pair- 
line,  and  2  at,  oxygen  leave  the  acid;  out  of  HO,C4Hj03'"(CjH^C^, 
0^)0,  is  withdrawn  H0,C,H,'^(C^H^C,H)0=H0,C,,H,0.    If 
salicylate  of  methyl  with  baryta  be  subjected  to  dry  distillation^ 
we  obtain  anisol  Ci^HqO,,  and  in  like  manner  from 
the  salicylate  of  ethyl  is  formed  phenetol  C,oH,oOj.  pj^^e^i, 
Anisol  and  phenetol  contain  no  hydrate  water,  and 
give  no  compounds  with  potassa.     From  their  behavior  to  chlorine 
and  nitric  acid,  it  seems  that  1  at.  hydrogen  not  in  the  radical,  is 
found  which  may  be  substituted  by  chlorine,  bromine,  and  NO^ ; 
hence  the  formula  for  anisol  is  =-  C.H20j'"(2C2H3,Cg,H)H,  and 
that  for  phenetol- C^H30,^(3C3HjpCe„H)H. 

Phenol C,H,(C3H^C„H)0+H0. 

Anisol C,H,0,(2CH„C,H)H,Br.Cl.N0,. 

Phenetol    ....     C,H,03(8C,H^Cej,H)H,Br.Cl.NO,. 

If  we  treat  phenol  with  chlorate  of  potassa  and  hydrochloric 
aeid,  it  is  converted  into  chloranil  C^Cl^O^:  we  also  obtain 
the  same  compound  from  chinon  C^H^O^,  by  distilling  the  latter 
compound  with  chloride  of  lime,  simultaneously  with  compounds 
which  correspond  to  the  formul»  Cj3H3C10^,C„H3Clj04,  and 
C|^Cl304.  Chloranil  is  hence  the  derived  compound  of  chinon. 
If  we  assume  that,  in  the  formation  of  chloranil  from 
phenoly  the  nucleus  0^  is  not  affected,  then  is  given  q^Iq^^J^ 
u  formula  for  chloranil  0,010^(0,01^ Co,C,Cl)0,; 
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and,  therefore,  that  of  chinon— C,HO,"{C,H^C„C^O^     Chinoi» 
behaves  to  furfnrol  ae  acet;l  to  methyl ;  all  componnds  of  phenoK^ 
give  by  the  eame  treatment  cliloratiil.     To  the  paired  compoand^K 
.  of  this  group  belongs  also  Baligeoin  Gg^H^O^.     By 

^°°^  the  action  of  oxidizing  bodies,  this  latter  eomponnd 

is  converted,  by  formation  of  water,  into  the  hydrate  of  aalieylon^— 
acid.     This  analysis  is  simply  explained  if  we  asaume  for  the  for- 
mula of  Baligenin  HO,C,H,OnC^C,,C^)0;  if  the  pairling — 
H,  withdraws,  salicylouB  acid  remains.     In  the  same- 

^'  lABnnBi-  y,^   ffiay  consider   indigo-blne   as  a  paired 


compound  of  cyanogen  with  salicyla- C«HjO,(0,H^Cj,0^)'"NC^ 
-NC„H,Oy    Therefore  is, 

Furfurol C,H  O,"  (C,H„C«H)0,. 

ChiDon C,H  0,"  (C,H„C„C,H)0. 

Phenol C.H,    *"  {C,H„C^H)0  +  HO. 

Creosote  (taurylic  acid)  .  C.H,    ^{20,H„C,.H)0+H0. 

Anisol C.n,0"(2C,H^C„H}H. 

Phenetol C.H,0,'^(3C,H„C„n)H. 

Salicylous  acid  ....  C,H,0,"  (C,a„C„C,H)0  +  HO. 

Salicylic  acid     ....  C,H,0,'-  (C,H„C„C,H)Oj+HO, 

Anisylous  acid  ....  C,H,0,''(2C,H„C„CjH)0+  HO. 

Anisylic  acid     ....  C.H,0,"(2C,H„C„C,I1)0,4-H0. 

By  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  phenol  we  obtain  three  eom- 

pounds  which  correspond  to  the  formula  HO,C|,H, 

«a^'fthSr'     *^'s^;  HOC^HjCljO,  and  HO, C  01,0,  all  of  whiob 

groap.  possess  the  properties  of  an  acid.     Phenol  may  he 

viewed  as  wood  spirit  with  the  nuoleus  C^  and  the 

pairling  C^H,.    In  similar  manner,  as  oxide  of  methyl  is  ooaverted 

by  the  action  of  chlorine  into  oxychloride  of  formyl  (C^)   j  fa 

phenol  must  form  a  compound— HO, C^H^Gb,C,H)  'j  pi  ;  by  the 

continued  action  of  chlorine  must  arise  HO,0«H,'^(Ce,C,Cl)  <  n, 

-HO,C„H,CI,0,  and  finally  HO,C,Cir(Co,C,Cl)  |  ^  -HO,0u 
CI,0.  Hence  these  compounds  behave  to  phenol  as  the  combina- 
tions of  formyl  and  chlorformyl  to  oxide  of  methyl  or  to  wood 
spirit.  The  compounds  which  arise  hy  the  continued  action  oF 
chlorine  upon  anisol  and  phenetol  belong  to  the  salicyl  and  aaisyl 
compounds.  In  the  commencement  we  obtain  chlor-antsol :  O^Hi 
0j"^(2G,HyCgH)Cl  corresponding  to  chlor-ethyl,  by  farther  action 
is  formed  chloride  of  salicyl  C,H,0,'~(C,HpC„G^)GI,  correspond- 
ing to  chloride  of  acetyl.  If  chloride  of  salicyl  combines  with 
chlor-anisol,  we  obtain  C.U,0,"(2C^-G„H)Cl  +  C,H,0,"(G,HpC„ 
C,H)Cl,>aC,^HgC],0p    The  same  relations  exist  when  nitne  aeid 
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%etB  upon  the  aboye-mentioned  bodies ;  we  obtain  the  corrrspoDding 
nitre  combinations. 

By  the  action  of  bromine  npon  salicylons  acid,  we  first  obtain  a 
»and  of  salicylons  acid  with  bibrom  salicylous  acid  ai  HO, 
V(C,H^  C^  C,H)0 + HO,  C,H.Or(C.Br^  €«,  C,H  )0-  HO, 
r^rOy  and  then  bibrom  salicylous  acid,  etc. 

Third  Group. 

CompoiiMitG|H,;  Kooleiui,  Cg;  AotiTeElement,      KmaC^JH^ 
"         CjBf,;        "        C,;  Active  Part,        CgH=BC„U,. 

As  the  methyl  gronp  by  taking  C^  is  conyerted  into  the  nicid 
group,  so  the  benzid  group  is  formed  by  taking  the  nucleus  Cg, 
and  in  the  same  manner  from  the  formyl  group  arises  the  benzoyl 
group.  The  benzoyl  group  behaves  to  the  benzid  group  as  the 
methyl  to  the  formyl.    Thus  corresponds, 

Benzid,  2C^C3,H  to  Benzoyl,     2C,H^C3,C,H. 

Tolid,  8CA,C.,H  "  Toluyl,       8C,H;C3,C,H. 

Xyloid,  4C^,C3,H  "  Xyloyl,  (?)  4C,H„C3,C,H. 

Cumid,  6Cjft,C„H  «  Cumyl,       6C,lCC3,C,H. 

If  we  heat  the  hydrate  of  benzoic  acid  with  an  excess  of  lime, 
liydro-benzid  (benzm,  benzol)  arises  in  the  same  way  conTersion  of 
S8  hydro-methyl  from  the  hydrate  of  acetic  acid;  the  radioab  of 
from  (2C;EI^C„C,H)03,H0  is  (2C,H^C3,H)H  and  the  benzoyl 
2C0,;  thus  we  obtain  hydro-tolid  from  toluylic  acid,  Cofthe 
tad  hydro-cumid  from  cuminic  acid.     If  from  ethyl  benzid  group, 
SCjHJBL,  we  subtract  2  at.  hydrogen,  the  result  is  <^nd  the  re- 
aeetyl  C;EI^C,H,  and  if  from  toKd  8C,H„C3,H  ,we  ^^«- 
take  two  atoms  H  we  obtain  benzoyl  2C3ll2,Cg,C3H.    If  we  boil  hy- 
dro cumid  a  long  time  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  we  obtain  toluylic  acid 
tad  benzoic  acid,  and  thus  the  radicals  of  the  benzid  group,  when 
they  combine  with  the  actiye  H,  and  0,  must  be  converted  into 
the  corresponding  members  of  the  benzoyl  group.    If  for  the  form« 
nia  of  phenol  we  suppose  HO(0,^H^)0,  and  for  benzin  (C„H3)H, 
the  first  appears  as  the  oxyhydrate  of  the  latter.    If  these  formula 
were  correct,  phenol  must  arise  from  the  oxidation  of  benzin ;  but 
this  is  not  the  case.     Neither  benzin  nor  any  compound  of  the 
benaid  and  benzoyl  series  gives  by  being  treated  with  hydrochloric 
leid  and  chlorate  of  potassa  chloranil.     Benzin  behaves  to  phenol 
IB  benzoic  acid  to  salicylic  acid. 

The  secondary  radicals  of  the  benzid  group  are  as  little  known 
IS  the  radicals  of  the  methyl  group  correspond  to  the  penyed  radi- 
derived,  since  the  first  are  at  once  converted  into  the  oais  of  this 
corresponding  members  of  the  benzoyl  group.  Hence,  s^^P- 
if  upon  benzin  we  Jet  chlorine  act,  we  obtain  by  the  first  action 
(C^U  JC1+ HCl.  By  farther  action,  ter-chloride  of  benzyl  (CjH^Cg, 
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0,11)013  arises  from  chlor-benzid,  just  as  chloride  of  acetyl  firom 
chlor-ethyl.  Thus  hydro-toHd  (80^^ Og,!!)  gives  with  chlorine, 
first,  chlor-tolid;  (80,H^0„H)01,  and  then  chloride  of  benzoyl; 
(20.H3,C,,CsH)Cl3.  If  vre  boil  hydro-tolid  a  short  time  with  nitric 
acid,  nitro-tolid  (S0,H3,0g,H)NO.,  arises  first,  and  then  by  con- 
tinned  action  benzoyl-nitrid  (203H^0g,0^)8NO4,  and  by  the  union 
of  nitrolid  with  benzoyl-nitrid  we  obtain  tne  so-called  binitrotolid. 
In  the  radicals  of  the  benzoyl  group  we  observe  the  same  pheno- 
mena of  substitution  as  in  those  of  the  formyl  sroup.  Thos,  by 
the  action  of  chlorine  upon  benzoic  acid  we  obtain  bichlor-bensoic 
acid,  corresponding  to  the  bichlor-acetic  acid.  By  the  combining 
of  bichlor-benzoic  acid  with  benzoic  acid  arises  a  double  acid  «■ 
2HO(C,Cl„C,H,,0g,0,H)O3-K0,,H,)O3-HO(0,,H,01}O3,  corre- 
spending  to  the  double  acid  2HO(0jCl^C,H)O3+(0^H3)O3  which  in 
the  commencement  is  formed  bv  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  acetic 
acid.     Nitric  acid  behaves  in  tne  same  manner. 

PAIRED  RADICALS  OF  THIS  QBOUP. 

Bitter  almond  oil  Cj^H^O,  in  contact  with  oxygen  goes  over  into 

hydrate  of  benzoic  acid.     If  we  consider  bitter  al- 

PicramyL  ^^^^  ^j,  ^^  oxyhydrate  of  benzoyl  HO(0,,H,)0,  the 

conversion  consists  in  a  simple  oxidation.  But  the  remaining  re- 
lations of  bitter  almond  oil  do  not  coincide  with  this  opinion. 
These  speak  decidedly  for  the  acceptance  of  a  radical  O^^H^  which 
may  be  obtained  isolated,  and  is  converted  by  oxidation  into  oil  of 
bitter  almonds.  If  oil  of  bitter  almonds  were  the  hydrated  oxide 
of  benzoyl,  then  must  picramyl  Oj^H^,  analogous  to  hydro-beniid, 
consist  of  (Oj^HJH;  a  supposition  which  is  supported  by  no  facts. 
On  the  contrary,  if  we  consider  picramyl  as  a  paired  radical,  con- 
sisting of  CjH,  combined  with  benzida"03H'^(C,^5)«"0„H^,  thus 
are  explained  all  the  relations  which  bitter  almond  oil  presents  in 
a  simple  manner.  It  consists  then  of  0jH,'"(0,H^0g,H)O^  If 
the  active  hydrogen  in  benzid  is  withdrawn,  and  is  replaced  by  the 
pairling  OjH,  we  thus  obtiiin  benzoic  acid  (20^2,0,, 0^3)0,.  We 
can  also  suppose  that  in  oil  of  bitter  almonds  benzid  is  the  pair- 
ling  and  0^  the  active- 0,,H,'"(0,H)0,. 

Oxide  of  Cinnamyl;  G^fifi^  behaves  to  oil  of  bitter  almonds 
as  coumaryl  to  salicyl;  in  contact  with  a  concentrated 
Cmn&my  solution  of  potassa  it  is  at  once  converted  into  oil  of 

bitter  almonds.  Hence,  oxide  of  cinnamyl  may  be  considered  as 
a  paired  radical,  consisting  of  the  pairling  O^H,,  and  of  picramyl 
«0JI^Pcr=0„HgO,-0,Hj(0jH,^20,H„0g,H)O^  and  thus  also 
cinnamic  appears  as  benzoic  acid  with  the  pairling  G^H^n  OjgHyOj. 
If  we  distil  hydrate  of  benzoic  acid  with  hydrate  of  lime,  we  ob- 
tain hydro-benzid ;  out  of  (20,Hx,0„0,H)0,  is  (20, 
HyOg,H)H,  and  if  we  subject  hydrate  of  cinnamio 
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will  to  the  same  operatioa  -we  obtain  cinDamm  C^gH,.  IF  cinna- 
mic  acid  consists  of  HO,C.Hy'"(C,JI,)0,,  then  must  cinnamin  cor- 
reapood  to  the  formula  C4H,''(GuHj)H ;  it  is  then  a  paired  com- 
poand  of  C^H,  with  beniin. 

Naphtalin :  C„H, ;  it  agrees  eotirely  in  its  chemical  properties 
with  benxin,  and  all  the  compounds  which  it  forms, 
•nd  the  decompositions  it  nndergoes,  are  explained  in  '^  "" 
the  most  simple  manner  if  we  consider  it  as  a  paired  compound, 
COD  si  sting  of  benzin  with  the  pairling  C,H,;  its  formula  is  then 
C,H,'~(G„H,)H.  If  W6  let  chlorine  act  upon  naphtalin  we  obtain, 
in  the  commencement,  a  conipoundiaiC,Hj'~'(C„H,}Cl-1-HGl—C„ 
H,G1,;  by  the  continued  action  of  chlorine  then  arises  G,H,'~(Cu 
H,)CI,+3HCI— C„H,Cle,  and  by  the  union  of  both  we  obtain 
C^HjCi^.  If  we  treat  the  first  compound  C,H,"(C„H,)C1+HC1 
with  potaasa,  there  arises,  by  formation  of  chloride  of  potassium,  C, 
H,~(C„H,)C1— C^H^Cl,  and  if  we  subject  the  compound  C^H.CLto 
the  same  operation,  we  obtain  C„HbCL=C,H  "(C,,Hj}Cl+C,H,'~" 
(C„H,)CV  If  upon  the  compound  C,H,  (C,^,)C1  we  let  chlo- 
rine act,  we  obtain,  at  first,  a  compound  of  CjHj  (CjH„C„CjH)OI, 
with  G^KjCI,  and  again  C„HgCI,;  later,  the  second  atom  of 
chlor-oaphtalid  0^11^01  is  converted  into  0^11,01,  etc.  Like  the 
chlorine  compounds  behave,  also,  the  corresponding  nitro-oom- 
ponnds;  they  appear,  therefore,  as  paired  compounds  of  benzid. 
In  chemical  proportions,  Antkractn  C„H,^  entirely 
agrees  with  naphtalin.  With  chlorine  and  nitric  acid 
it  forms  perfectly  corresponding  compounds;  therefore,  benzid 
may  be  viewed  as  the  active  part,  and  the  formula  for  anthracin 
may  be  fixed  as~  G„Hg''(G„HJH.  For  retisteren,  chryaen,  pyreo, 
etc.,  formalse  entirely  corresponding  are  given. 

Sttlphur  Combination*,  and  Paired  Sulphur  Acidt. 
All  radicals  which  contain  H  as  the  active  element  have  the 
property  to  combine  with  SO,.     The  whole  class  of 
these  bodies  haa  obtained  the  name  of  Sulphur  com-  ^^^^°°'^' 
pounds.     They  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  anhy- 
drous sulphuric  acid  upon  the  hydrogen  compounds  of  these  radi- 
cals; their  formation,  therefore,  is  consequent  upon  the  union  of 
1  at.  O  of  80,  with  H  of  the  above-mentioned  radicals.     Thus 
corresponds, 

Hydro-methyl  C,H-H  to  Salpho-methyl  C^HjiSO,. 
Hydro-etbyl  C.H^H    "  Sulpho-ethyl  CJIjiSO,. 

Hydro-sioyl  C„H..,H  "  Sulpho-amyl  C,.H,„SO,. 
Hydro-benzid  C„a„K  "  Sulpho-beniid  C„n„SO.. 
Hydro-tolid  C„H„H    "  Sulpho-tolid  C,JL,SO,. 

Naphtalin  2C^H"(C„H,)H  to  Sulpho-naphtalid2C,H^^G„H.),S0„ 
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These  sulpbnr  componndB  posBees  the  property  m  pRirliDgs  C=^« 
Snlpho-Bnlpha-  ^^^"^  ^''^  ^  ^^-  hydrated  snlphDrio  acid  paired  acid^^^i 
ricftddt.  irhicb  are  called  sulpho-snlphnric  acids;  as — 

Sulphomethyl-snlphuric  acid     TIO(C,Hj,SO  pSO,. 
Sulphethyl-eulphurio  acid  HOtC^U^SO,)~SO, 

Sulphaniyl- sulphuric  acid        HO(C,oH^„SO,rSOr 
Sulphobcnzid-Bulphuric  acid     H0(C„H„S0,rSOy 
Sulphotolid-snlphuric  acid        H0(C,jn„S0,)"S03. 
These  acids  all  saturate  1  at.  base,  aod  give,  with  baryta,  etron—  ■" 
tium,  lime,  aod  oxide  of  lead,  salts  soluble  iu  water.    Most  of  theiiVB- 
are  yerj  enduring,  and  their  aqueous  solution  may  be  boiled  with— - 
out  undergoing  decomposicion. 
If  upon  the  hydrate  of  acetic  acid  we  let  anhydrous  BDlphnriiF 
acid  act,  we  obtain  sulphacetyl-solphurio  acid,  iod_ 
Ptii«d  donblB     in  the  same  manner  hydrate  of  benioio  acid  ia  con- 
s^p^iuic  verted  into  sulphobenzoyl-aulphnrio  acid.     The  oon- 

stitntioD  of  these  acids  may  be  expressed  by  tho  fol- 
lowing formnlsB : — 

Snlphacetyl-sulphuric  acid  2H0(aH-C,80,)(X,'^O, 

Snlphobenzoyl-enlphurio  acid  2H0(2C,^C„C,a0,)O,'^O,. 
These  acids  saturate  two  atoms  base.  They  exhibit  real  pured 
donble- acids.  Thus,  the  sulphacetyl-sulpburio  acid  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  compound,  consisting  of  sulphacetio  acid;  that  ia,  of 
acetic  acid  in  which  H  in  the  active  CjH  is  substituted  by  SO^ 
combined  with  sulphuric  acid;  both  acids  have  in  their  union 
completely  preserved  their  abaorbing  capacity ;  hence  they  poueit 
the  same  constitution  as  the  double-acids  of  the  snccyl  gronp. 
Thus  is: 

Succinic  acid  .  2HO(C,H,)Oj,"PoOy 

Snlphacetyl-sulphuric  acid  2H0{C,HpS0j0„"S0r 
Here  belong,  also,  the  numerous  class  of  double  acids  whteh  at 
first  arise  by  the  conversion  of  the  primary  into  the  derived  radi- 
cals;  thus,  sulphobensoyl'Sulphuric  aeid   corresponds   to   ehlor- 
benzoic  acid. 

Sulpbobenzoyl-sulpburic  acid     2HO(2C,H„C,,C,SO,)OrSOy 
Chlor-benzoic  acid  2HO(C,CI„C,H„C„C,H)0„"BzO^  etc. 

Chemical  compounds  of  a  higher  order  can  also  unite  as  pair- 
lings  with  acids;  aa  sulphuric  acid,  phosphoric  acid,  yes,  even 
carbonic  acid,  and  many  organic  acids.  Thus,  the  sulphate  of 
ethyl  gives  with  hydrated  sulphuric  acid  ether  sulphuric  acid^H 
O(AcO,S0j}"S0,;  in  like  manner,  the  carbonate  of  ethyl  com- 
bines with  carbonic  dcid  to  form  IIO(Ae 0,00,^^00,,  and  oxalate 
of  ethyl  with  hydrate  of  oxalic  acid  to  form  HO(AeO,C,OJ"C,Or 
These  acids  saturate  1  at.  base,  and  give,  with  alkaline  earths  and 
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with  oxide  of  lead,  soluble  Baits;  but  they  are  very  variable;  if  we 
heat  their  aqneous  solations,  thej  separate  into  snlphuric  acid, 
etc.,  and  into  the  corresponding  hjdrated  oxides.  Many  chemists 
consider  them,  hence,  not  as  paired  compounds,  but  as  acid  salts, 
similar  to  the  acid  sulphates  of  potassa. 

It  is  very  probable  that  many  of  the  stronger  non-Tolatile 
organic  salts  are  paired  combinations  with  oxalic 
acid,  and  many  belong  to  the  class  of  double  acids.  Strong  <^Miio 
Sacharic  acid  separates  at  once  by  heating  with  con-  adds  «re  prob- 
centrated  potassa  lye  into  acetic  and  oxalic  acid ;  the  *^l7  ?^i^ 
same  decomposition  is  undergone  by  tartaric  acid,  ^^^  ^^^^ 
malic  acid,  citric  acid,  etc.     Picramyloxyd-formic  acid  is  a  paired 
compound  of  bitter  almond  oil  with  formic  acid. 

Compourtds  of  E^drogen  and  of  the  Radicah  which  contain  Hydrogen 
01  an  active  element^  with  Nitrogen^  Phosphorus^  Arsenic,  and  Anti- 

Nitrogen  combines  with  hydrogen,  in  many  proportions,  to  form 
NHalmid,  NH,««  Amid,  NHji^  Ammonia,  and  NH^ 
-Ammonium :  but  only  ammonia-NH,  is  known  ^^^  *^"' 
isolated.    Phosphorus,  arsenic,  and  antimony  behave 
in  the  same  manner.    Ammonium  behaves  like  a  po- 
Bitive  metal  to  0,S,I,Br,Cl.   As  was  explained  above,  ^^^''''  ""^ 
nitroos  acid  NO,  combines  with  oxide  of  ammonium 
onlj  in  consequence  of  opposite  chemical  characters.     If  we  heat 
the  compound  it  separates  into  water  and  nitrogen  gas,  NH4,0+  * 
N0,a4HO+2N.     The  same  decomposition  also  takes  place  if  the 
compounds  of  oxide  of  ammonium  with  organic  acids,  which  contain 
8  at.  oxygen,  be  subjected  to  distillation  at  a  higher  temperature, 
or  with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid.    If  all  oxygen  atoms  from  the 
ftcid  unite  to  the  hydrogen  atoms  of  ammonia,  we  thus  obtain  com- 
binations of  nitrogen  with  the  radicals  of  the  acids  which  have 
obtained  the  general  name  of  Nitryls.     Thus  the  acetate  of  am- 
monium separates  into  water  and  nitro-acetyl ;  NH^,0+Ac03b4 
fiO+ AcN.     Only  oxalates  and  formate  of  ammonium,  the  lowest 
organic  compounds^  give  cyanogen  NC^and  hydro-cyanogen  H 
(irC,)NH^,0,C,03-*60+NC3  and  NH„0+C,H,03«4HO+H 
(NO,).     In  these  decompositions,  no  element  occurs  with  which 
carbon  can  unite  to  form  a  radical,  and  present  to  nitrogen  a 
chemical  opposition ;  this,  however,  is  the  case  with  the  higher 
members  of  the  acids  belonging  to  a  group.    As  acetate  of  ammo- 
nium separates  into  water  and  nitro-acetyl,  the  valerianate  of  ammo- 
nium gives  nitro-valeryl,  benzoate  of  ammonium  gives  nitro-ben- 
soyl.     All  nytrils  behave  quite  indifferently  towards  the  animal 
organization,  and  they  all,  by  the  action  of  strong  acids  by  decom- 
position of  water,  are  converted  into  ammonia  and  the  original 
acids. 
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The  Ditry Is  ibaj  also  be  considered  as  componnds  of  cy&nogea 
corresponding  to  hydro-cyftnic  acid ;  thus  nitro-acenl 
Nitfjls  TiBwed  (C«H3)N,  may  be  viewed  as  cyan-methyl  {C,HJNC„ 
Mcpmpojmda  J  j^j  ;  ;  clearly  supported  by  the  fact  that 
the  same  compounds  may  be  obtained  by  the  action 
of  cyanogen  upon  methyl  and  ethyl.  According  to  this  opinion, 
cyan-methyl  is  prussic  acid,  in  which  the  hydrogen  is  substitnted 
by  methyl;  these  compounds,  however,  chemic^ly  have  not  the 
least  reeemblance  to  prussic  acid,  and  they  do  not  act  as  poiBonB 
npoo  the  animal  organization.  The  formation  of  nitro-acetyl  by 
the  action  of  cyanogen  upon  methyl  is  simply  explained  by  the 
supposition  that  C,  of  cyanogen  unites  with  the  active  H  of  methyl 
to  form  acetyl,  which  remains  combined  with  nitrogen.  If  in  the 
above-mentioned  ammonia  Baits,  or  oxide  of  ammonium  com- 
ponndB,  only  a  partial  withdrawing  of  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
Fonutjon  of  ^^oms  takes  place,  we  obtain  either  imide  or  amide; 
wide  *iid  the  former  correspond  to  the  formula  KH,RO;  (be 

wddB.  latter  are  like  NH„RO,.     Thus, 

Acetamid  consists  of    NHj,(C,Hj)0,. 

Chloracetamid     "        Nn„(C,CI,)0,. 

Valeramid  "        NH„(C^JI,)0,. 

Ben«amid  "        NH„(C„H,)0,. 

Succinamid         *'      2NII„(C,IIjO^. 

Oxamid  "  NlI„(C,)0„  etc. 

Imide  compounds  as  yet  are  little  known;  they,  as  well  as  tbfl 
amid  compounds,  are  indifferent,  in  part  insoluble  in 
l^^c  acWa       *ater,  and  by  decomposition  of  water  are  reconverted 
into  ammonia  and  the  original  acids;  in  their  forma- 
tion rests  often  the  knowledge  that  one  and  the  same  organic 
radical  can  form  several  compounds  with  oxygen. 

Amide  as  well  as  imide  give,  with  the  acids  out  of  whose  salts  they 
were  formed,  paired  acids.  As  sulfethyl  C^H^SO,  with  HO,SO, 
forms  Bulphethyl-sulphuric,  so  oxamid  NH„CgOj  combines  with  oxa- 
lic acid  HO,C-Oj  to  form  oxamic  acid=IIO(NH-C, 
Am.d>c.d«.  0,rC,0,;  thus  camphoramid  KH,(C,„H,)0^  gives 
withcamphoricacid,  camphoramicacid=HO(NHj,Ci|,H,U,l  C,,H„ 
0,;  to  this  cla^  of  acids  also  belong  asparaginic  acid,  sulfamic  acid, 
etc.  The  camphorate  of  ammonia  KH],C,,H,Oj  can  itself  as  pair* 
ling  (like  the  sulpliate  of  ethyl)  form  with  1  atom  of  hydrate  of 
camphoric  acid  a  paired  acid=HO(NH3,C„H,03)"C,„HjOj.  These 
acids  saturate  1  at.  base,  and  by  decomposition  of  water  are  con- 
verted into  ammonia  and  the  corresponding  acids.  If  upon  nitro- 
benzoic  acid,  which  is  a  double  acid  consisting  of  benzoic  and 
binitrobenzoic  acid=2HO(C,2NO„C,U„C.,C,H)0„'~(C„H,)0„  we 
let  hydrosulphuric  acid  act,  we  obtain,  by  separation  of  sulphur,  the 
so-called  benzamic  acid  =  2HO(C,2NH„C,H«C^C,HJO^(C„Hj 
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Oy  In  these  doable  acids  2  at.  H  are  replaced  by  2NH,;  hence 
they  do  not  belong  to  the  amin  acids ;  also,  when  treated  with 
acids  they  give  no  ammonia. 

Since  the  radicals  which  contain  H  as  the  active  Nitro-com- 
element  entirely  agree  in  combining  proportions  with  j^^inds  in  which 
hydro^n,  therefore,  according  to  tne  principle  of  the  hydro^onS*^"* 
organic  radicals,  they  most,  like  hydrogen,  unite  pounds  is  com- 
with  nitrogen  in  many  proportions,  and  in  like  man-  pje^teiy  or  puv 
ner  can  in  part  substitute  hydrogen  even.     And  in  ^^"tJe'SSlS^ 
fact  compounds  of  methyl,  ethyl,  and  amyl,  with  ni-  of  the  methyl 
trogen  exist,  which  correspond  to  ammonia  and  am-  *^^  ^^^  bemid 
monium,  and  with  these  quite  agree  in  chemical  pro-  f^^^' 
portions.     Thus  NMe,  corresponds  to  ammonia  NBL  and  NMe^  to 
ammonium  NH^.    The  compound  NMe^  combines  like  ajnmonium 
with  oxygen,  sulphur,  the  halogens,  &c.     Thus  ethvl  gives  with 
nitrogen  KAe,  and  NAe^.    If  ammonia  and  bromethyl  be  placed 
together,  the  obtained  product  is  (NH3Ae)Br — that  is,  bromide  of 
ammonium,  in  which  1  atom  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  1  atom  of 
ethyl.     If  this  salt  be  treated  with  potassa,  we  obtain  bromide  of 

Eotassium,  water  and  NH^Ae,  that  is,  ammonia,  in  which  1  atom  of 
ydrogen  is  replaced  by  1  atom  of  ethyl.  If  afterwards  we  let 
bromide  of  ethyl  act  upon  this  compound,  we  thus  obtain  a  salt 
consisting  of  (ffH^Ae,),  that  is,  bromide  of  ammonium,  in  which 
2  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  2  atoms  of  ethyl.  By 
treating  with  potassa  we  obtain  NHAe,,  and  finally,  by  repeating 
this  operation,  NAe,.  Like  ethyl,  behave  methyl,  amyl,  benzid, 
tolid,  etc.  If  we  treat  nitro-benzid  (0i.Hf)N04  with  hydrosulphuric 
acid,  we  obtain,  with  separation  of  sulphur,  anilin  NH,C„H^  that  is, 
ammonia,  in  which  1  atom  of  hydrogen  is  substituted  by  1  atom  of 
benxid;  in  the  same  way  arises  toluidin  NH^^Gi^H-from  nitrotolid; 
xrlidin  NH^OjoH,  from  nitrozylid,  and  cumidin  NH„C„Hjj  from 
nitrocumid.  It  may,  be  also,  that  the  organic  radicals  in  these  bases 
reciprocally  exchange  places ;  thence  arises  a  great  series,  all  of 
which  answer  to  ammonia  and  ammonium,  and,  like  those,  give 
combinations  which  correspond  to  the  imids,  amids,  and  aminic 
acids,  e,  g. 


C     H      fC.H,     fC,H3      fC,H,       f     H      rC,H3 
Nj  C,H3;N]  C,H,;N]  C„H,;N j  C,,H,,;N]  C,H.;N j  »^ 
IC4H,     ^^CioHjj     ^^Cj^^Hjj     '^C„H,       ^^C„H,     vCuH„ 


etc. 


If  we  subject  oxalate  of  analin»(NH3,Ci,Hf)0;  Cfi^  to  distillation 
we  obtain  2H0  and  oxanlid  (NH,Oj3H9)C203»oxamid,  and  like- 
wise corresponds  benzanilid  {^K^Q^fi^^^C^yLfi^io  benzamid,  NH^ 
G^H^O,  and  cumanilid  (NH,Ci,hJ0j3H703  to  cuminamid,  aniloxa- 
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xninic  acid  HO(NH,C^H.pC,0.  is  likewise  ozaminie  acid  HO(NIL 

CArc,o,.* 

If  we  let  chlorine  or  bromine  act  upon  these  bases,  substitutioiil 
take  place,  in  oonseqaence  of  which  they  lose  the 
u  8  u  on.  })(|giQ  characteristics,  and  finally  vanish  entirely; 
thus  we  obtain,  through  the  effects  of  chlorine  npon  anilin,  three 
combinations  corresponding  to  NOigH^ClyNO^H^CLandNCigH^Cli; 
the  last  is  an  entirely  neutral  body.  These  combinations  corre- 
spond to  the  formulae  J!IH,'^(C,H^C.,C,H)C1,  and  NH,""(C,C1^(^ 
G.H)G],.  By  uniting  the  first  combination  with  one  atom  anilin 
we  obtain  NH,(2aH«C„H)+NH^C,H^C„C,H)Cl,-NCja,C!l, 
and  if  the  first  combine  with  (he  second  combination,  thus  mnses 
NCj^H^Cl^;  these  combinations  are  therefore  double  bases,  eorre* 
spending. to  double  acids. 

In  nature,  bases  are  found  which  in  their  constitution  entirdy 
agree  with  the  above  named,  as  nicotin  NH,,C„H^,  coniin,  N^ 
GjoHj^.  All  the  bases  of  this  class  are  volatile,  in  part  gasiform, 
are  absorbed  in  large  quantities  by  water,  and  possess  a  strong 
ammoniacal  smell. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  basic  combinations  of  nitrogen, 

other  basic  bodies  occur  in  nature,  which  consist  of 

Sa^tseT"^^    nitrogen,  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  and  in  th«r 

chemical  relations  behave  the  same  as  ammonis. 
Thus  cinchonin  consists  of  NC^^jO,  quinin  of  TSCJS^Of  and 
aricin  of  iiC^K^fiy  These  bases  saturate  only  one  atom  moid, 
whence  it  follows  that  the  capacity  of  saturation  is  not  dependent 

*  HoweTer  greatly  the  constitiitioii  of  these  bases  conresponds  to  experienoe^  hj 
granting  the  entrance  of  hydrogen  through  the  organic  radicals,  yet  another  opii^on 
is  defended,  which,  although  perhaps  less  plausible,  is  worthy  of  conddentieD. 
All  radicals  which  can  substitute  hydrogen  contain  H  as  an  actiye  element;  when 
they  combine  with  Cgwe  obtain  the  corresponding  radicals  of  the  necatiTe  group; 
thus  methyl  goes  otct  into  acetyl,  beniid  into  benioyl.  If,  instead  of  &.  N  be  taken, 
then  goes  oTcr  methyl  CgH,H  into  C,H,NH  and  beniid  into  2C2^fi^n,  thenoe  we 
may  consider  these  bases  as  hydrogenous  compounds  of  nitrogen  with  the  eompo- 
nents  C.H,  in  the  hy<iroisocarbyls,  and  of  the  nucleus  C.  in  the  hydropolyoarbjl% 
therefore,  IS  Imid=NHsMethylimidaC,H^NHBN,aHy 

AmidgsNH^«Methy1amida-r?C,HyNH^N,2ClHy 
AnmioniassNHgSBMethylammoniaB8aiLNH,>=J4^ 
Anmionium^:NH.sBMethylanmionin^C,HlNH.^N,4dl^ 
The  bases  NH^CgH,;  NH,2C,H,;  NHySC^H^oonnst  of  C^HyNH,;  20^g,NH,,  and 
8C,HyNH^ 
According  to  this  Tiew, 

£thylimidss2C.Hyini  and  benxidimids2CgH„C,NH. 


Ethylamin:  NiC  C.H.  is  then  2C,HyNH.. 
BiethylaminNH,2C.H^a^,HyNH3and  triethylamm  NSG^H^-seCA-NH.;  thns 
is  the  formuU  for  analin  VR,CJI^maCfig,Cf,VU.;  the  bases  NH,C.HyaH. con- 
sist of  8C,H,  NH,-CA  \  jj^    ^^ 


2C.H. /*'"•» 
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upon  oxygen.  It  is  yery  probable  that  these  bases  contain  am- 
monia or  methj^lamin,  ethylamin,  etc.,  combined  with  an  organic 
oxide  as  a  pairhng.  In  these  bases  the  physical  characteristics  are 
lost ;  if  NH.  be  taken  as  the  active,  then  is  the  formula  for  cin- 
chonin  C^HjOj'^NH,,  for  quinin  CjoHpO,^NH,  and  for  aricin 
C^HpOy'^NHj.  Similar  bases  may  be  obtained  artificially.  Thus 
arises  amarin  through  the  action  of  ammonia  upon  oil  of  bitter 
almonds,  furfarin  by  the  action  of  ammonia  upon  furfurol,  etc.  If 
we  let  the  halogens  react  upon  these  bases,  then  arise  substitutions 
similar  to  those  mentioned  above. 

A  peculiar  group  of  combinations  containing  nitrogen  which  is 
connected  in  many  relations  with  the  above-mentioned 
organic  bases,  is  formed  by  glvcocol  NC^H,0^,  alanin  ^.^^^j^^H  *^*" 
NC^HyO^,  andleucinNCjjHjjO^.    These  bodies  distin-  J^armg^ 
guish  themselves  especially  by  this,  that  they  unite 
with  bases,  as  well  as  with  acids,  and  with  the  latter  form  paired 
combinations. 

If  we  boil  them  with  aqueous  alkalies  no  ammonia  is  evolved, 
wherein  they  differ  from  the  common  amid  combinations.  If  we 
bring  alanin  and  nitrous  acid  together,  we  thus  obtain,  by  the 
evolation  of  nitrogen  gas,  and  the  formation  of  water,  lactic  acid. 
Alanin  has  the  same  elementary  constitution  as  lactamid ;  but  this 
18  a  real  amid  combination,  for,  by  treatment  with  alkalies,  it  goes 
over  into  ammonia  and  lactic  acid.  If  we  consider  lactic  acid  as 
apaired  acid  C^HX)„'^(C,H)03,  then  lactamid  consists  of  NH,(C^ 
H^O^^C,H)0,.  If  we  take  as  a  formula  for  alanin  (NH^^^CJI^ 
O)'^C,H,0„  it  appears  as  a  paired  combination,  whose  pairling  is 
NHjp'^C^H^O.  By  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  NH,  will  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  pairline,  we  obtain  by  oxidation  C.H^O,  as  a  pair- 
ling  associated  with  C,H,0„  or  lactic  acid.  The  formul»  for 
these  combinations  are  accordingly 

Glycocol  (NH3,  C,BL0rC,H,03«NC,H,0^. 
AUnin  (NH^2C,H^OrC,H,03-NC,ILO,. 
Leucin      (NH^5C,H^OrC,H,03-NC„HuO^. 

It  is  very  probable  that,  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  upon  glycocol 
and  leucin,  acids  are  produced  which  behave  to  acetic  and  capronic 
acid  as  lactic  acid  does  to  metacetic  acid. 

Acid  from  glycocol  C,H,0„'"C,H,03-C,H30^ 
Lactic  acid  .  .  2C,H,0„'^C,H,03-C,H  0^ 
Acid  from  leucin     SC^H^O,,   C^U.O.^^C^U.fig. 

In  fact  leucin,  by  heating  with  hydrate  of  potash,  gives  valerianic 
add,  under  the  evolution  of  ammonia.  Asparagin  also  belongs  to 
the  same  group ;  it  gives  with  nitrous  acid  malic  acid. 

Asparagin  consists  of  (NH^'"CJB[,rC,H,03;  therefore  the  form- 
ula for  malic  acid  is  C,H|0,  (C,U,)03.    In  the  same  manner  as 
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nitrogen,  do  phosphoras,  arsenic,  and  antimony  (?)  combine  in 
many  proportions  with  hydrogen ;  they  all  nnite  with  H^,  forming 
compounds  which  correspond  to  ammonia.  Phosphorus  and  arsenic 
are  also  known  to  form  snch  compounds  with  one  and  two  atoms 
hydrogen.  These  elements  give  quite  analogous  combinations 
with  the  radicals  of  the  methyl  group.  Thus  phosphorus  gives 
with  methyl  PMe,  PMe^  and  PMe,;  arsenic  unites  with  two  atoms 
methyl  to  form  kakodyloiAsMe,;  we  are  acquainted  with  com- 
binations of  antimony  with  three  and  with  four  atoms  methyl, 
ethyl,  and  amylsStMe^yStMe^;  StAe^StAe*;  StAm,.  These  bo- 
dies possess  an  enormous  combining  capacity ;  they  unite  directly 
with  oxygen,  sulphur,  the  halogens,  &;c.  If  we  add  iodmethyl  to 
the  compound  StMe^  we  obtain  a  saltaStMe^,!.  If,  instead  of 
iodide  of  methyl,  we  take  iodide  of  ethyl,  thus  arises  StMe^el;  in 
like  manner  StAe,  gives  with  iodide  of  ethyl  StAe^L  In  this 
relation,  these  bodies  behave  completely  analogous  to  ammonia  and 
ammonium.  In  other  respects,  however,  they  differ  entirely  firom 
ammonia;  when  the  latter  is  brought  in  contact  with  chlorine  ns, 
we  obtain  chloride  of  ammonium  NHj-f  HCli^NH^'Cl.  Stibetnyl 
StAe^,  on  tjie  contrary,  brought  in  contact  with  the  gas,  CTolves 
hydrogen  gas,  forming  a  combination  which  consists  of  one 
atom  stibethyl  and  two  atoms  chlorine»StAe«Cl,;  stibethrl  forms 
combinations  entirely  corresponding  with  O^S^Br^l^  l^hese  be- 
have quite  like  metallic  combinations;  sulphur-stibethyl  precipi- 
tates the  metallic  salts  like  sulphide  of  potassium.  Kakodvl  As 
Me,  behaves  like  stibethyl;  the  compounds  of  kakodyl  which  cor- 
respond to  the  stibethyl  compounds,  contain  only  one  atom  0,S,C1, 
Br,  etc.  Thence  these  radicals  play  a  double  part,  acting  as  a 
metal  and  also  as  ammonia.  That  stibethyl  should  receive  two 
atoms,  and  kakodyl  in  the  corresponding  compound  only  one 
atom  0,S,G1,  etc.,  is  sufficiently  explained  by  granting  that,  in 
stibethyl,  one  atom  ethyl  forms  with  antimony  a  pairlinff,  which 
unites  with  two  atoms  ethyl;  its  formula  is  then  (StAe)'^Ae,;  the 
combining  capacity  is  limited  by  the  two  atoms  of  ethyl  which  are 
found  in  active  condition.  Conformably  to  this,  is  the  formula  of 
kakodyl  (AsMepMe. 

Similar  to  the  relations  existing  in  the  hydrocarbyls  are  those 
of  the  carbyls  and  azocarbyls,  whose  number  is  yery 
unSoim  «m-    insignificant.     On  the  other  hand  there  are  a  great 
stitutioii.  number  of  organic  combinations  of  which  the  ra- 

tional formulae,  as  yet,  if  we  would  not  be  lost  in 
Common  Tege-  the  sphere  of  hypothesis,  cannot  be  accurately  de- 
mS  mStw^"  termined.  Here  oelong  especially  the  organic  mate- 
rials, which  are  found  most  widely  diffused  in  nature. 
According  to  the  outward  influences  under  which  they  are  thrown, 
they  divide  into  numerous  products,  whose  radicals  are  the  ground- 
work of  the  already-mentioned  groups.    Thus,  sugar  soon  sepa- 
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rates,  according  to  the  aotivitj  of  the  fermentation  and  the  degree 
of  temperature,  into  carbonic  acid  and  alcohol,  or  into  lactic  acid  or 
butyric  acid,  under  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas ;  thus  wood  fibrin 
gires,  by  dry  distillation,  many  combinations  of  which  none  can 
be  receired  as  pre-existing.  These  products  are  formed  by  trans- 
position of  the  elements.  All  these  combinations  belong  to  high 
orders;  most  of  them  contain  many  atoms  of  oxygen  without  one  of 
them  possessing  the  corresponding  acid  reaction.  Many  of  them 
are  found  in  all  plants  and  animals,  and  are  therefore  called  their 
proximate  constituents.  They  decompose  into  non-nitrogenous  and 
nUrogenou$,  The  first  consists  of  caroon,  combined  with  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  in  the  same  proportions  as  in  water,  wherefore  many 
chemists  have  improperly  called  them  carbon-hydrates.  The 
greater  number  of  them  are  isomeric,  and  may  be  converted  into  one 
another  without  suffering  change  in  the  elementary  constitution; 
thus  woody-fibrin,  starch,  caoutchouc,  dextrin,  milk-sugar,  cane-su- 
gar, all  consist  of  C„H„0|o;  when  they  take  the  elements  of  2  atoms 
water,  they  go  over  into  fruit,  or  grape-sugar,  Ci^Hi^O,,;  these 
combinations  are,  with  the  exception  of  milk-sugar,  the  main  con- 
stituents of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Also  the  nitrogenous  com- 
pounds, as  albumin,  fibrin,  casein,  legumin,  generally  the  protein 
compounds  which  occur  in  plants  and  animals,  as  well  as  in  the 
tissues,  furnishing  elue  and  chondrin,  which  only  occur  in  the  animal 
body,  stand  in  a  relation  to  each  other  similar  to  that  of  the  non- 
nitrogenous.  These  are  combinations  in  which  the  elements  are 
only  combined  by  a  weak  affinity,  and  are  therefore  distinguished 
by  the  ease  with  which  the^  are  decomposed.  These  form  the 
especial  nutriment  for  the  animal  organization,  and  upon  their  mu- 
tability depends  directly  their  physiological  importance. 

Besides  the  common  compounds,  a  great  number  of  substances 
occur,  especially  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  which  in 
respect  totheir  extension  do  not  belong  to  the  common,  ^|bu!^t^ 
but  agree  with  them  in  so  far  as  they  have  a  compli- 
cated constitution,  and  within  certain  limits  separate  into  com- 
pounds of  a  lower  order ;  they  can  be  viewed  as  special  vegeta- 
ble matter.  Generally,  indeed,  they  are  more  permanent,  and  hence 
also  they  stand  in  another  relation  to  the  animal  organization; 
very  many  of  them  are  used  in  therapeutics.    Most  of  these  com- 

Sounds  possess  weak  acid  properties,  and  many  belong  without 
oubt  to  the  class  of  paired  acids,  as  tannin,  many  of  the  so-called 
bitter  principles,  and  most  dyestufis.'  Many  colorless  compounds 
possess  the  property,  when  they  are  exposed  to  the  action  of 
oxygen,  together  with  ammonia,  of  going  over  into  colored  nitro- 
genous compounds,  out  of  which  the  alkalies  can  no  longer  sepa- 
Ttte  ammonia,  and  whose  nature  is  not  yet  known,  like  phloridzin, 
orcin,  etc. 
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SoiMgeaeral  cAemtco^hytiiMl  rdaiiom  o/lhe  argante  Cbmiituitioiu. 

Under  metameric  combinationB,  as  was  mentioned  abore,  an 
Metamtirio  understood  those  vhose  relative  and  absolute  atomio 
eomponndt  Dnmber  of  the  same  elements  are  alike,  but  whose  dif- 
of  the  methyl  fereot  properties  are  dependent  upon  the  difference  of 
ovud!™^  the  proximate  constituents.     Now  since  the  radicab 

of  the  formal  group  contain  two  more  atoms  of  carbon 


H0  +  C.H„03=C,H,0^ 


group. 

than  the  oorresponding  members  in  the  aeries  of  the  methjl  group, 
and  since  the  former  with  S  at.  oxygen  form  acids,  the  latter  on 
the  contrary  with  1  &t.  oxygen  form  oasic  oxides,  it  is  evident  that 
by  the  crosswise  union  of  the  acids  of  the  formyl  aeries  utth  the 
oxides  of  the  methyl  radicals,  metameric  componnda  must  arise, 
whose  number  moat  be  increased  by  the  correaponding  acid  hy- 
dratea.     Thua,  the  following  are  metameric  :— 

r  Formate  of  methyl 
\  Hydrate  of  acetic  acid 

f  Acetate  of  methyl  0^,0+  C',H„0',=  C^H^o;. 

<  Formate  of  ethyl  CX.O+C,H,  0,=  CnH,Ov 

(  Hydrate  of  metacetic  acid  HO + C,H„  0,=  C^H^O^ 

fMetftcetate  of  methyl  0,H^0  +  C,H„0j=C,H,O,. 

I  Acetate  of  ethyl  C,H,  0+  C.H„03=.  C,H.O«. 

1  Formate  of  huthyl  (?)  C.H.  0+  C,H,  0,=  CfiJO^. 

1^  Hydrate  of  butyric  acid  H0+CjH„0,=  C,HgO^. 

The  above  are  generally  distinguished  with : — 
A,AjAjA^A„  the  ascending  members  of  the  acids  of  the  formyl 
aeries ;  farther,  with 

B,B^,B^B^    "        **  '«  *'      oxides  of  the  methyl 

series,  and  with 

1  2  3  4  5,  the  corresponding  members  of  the  acids  of  the  formyl 
series;  thus  we  obtain  the  lollowing  series  of  metameric  com* 
pounds : 

A,+B,-2. 
A,+B,-A,+B,-3. 
A,+B,-A,+  B,-A,+B,=»4. 
A,+B,-A,+B,-A,+B,-A,+B,-4. 
A,-|-B,-A,+B,bA,+B,<.A,+B,— A+B-6,  etc. 
The  acids  of  the  hydropolycarbyls  which  belong  to  a  group  give 
the  same  metameric  aeries,  by  their  combinations  with  the  above- 
mentioned  bases.     Thus,  the  following  are  metameric : — 

Succinate  of  methyl        2(C^^0)+  C,H,,0,=  C„H„0,. 
Hydrate  of  lipinio  acid  2HO+C„H,0a=C„H„O,. 

Lipinate  of  methyl         2(0^0)+  C„H,0«™  CkH^O,. 
Succinate  of  ethyl  2(C,H„0)+  C,H.O„=  C„H„0,. 

Hydrate  of  snberic  acid         2HO+C„HuO,=  C„H,^0„  etc. 


Bounra  point.  8T 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  in  connection  with  the  decompo- 
sition of  organic  compounds  by  heat,  that  generally  -Q^i^g  p^jnt. 
the  fluidity  is  dependent  upon  hydrogen,  whilst  carbon 
lessens  it.     Compounds  containing  a  preponderance  of  hydrogen 
are  at  ordinary  temperature  either  gaseous,  or  they 
boil  at  lower  temperature,  whilst  those  containing  car-  ^*^^^^ 
bon  in  abundance  are  little  volatile,  or  not  at  all  so.     But  as  the 
properties  of  the  compounds  of  a  higher  order  are  at  first  deter- 
mined by  the  proximate  constituents,  and  not  by  the  remote  ele- 
ments, so  also  in  determining  the  boiling  point,  the  influence  ex- 
erted by  the  components  whose  individual  elements  are  different 
must  be  determined.   Thus,  for  example,  the  boiling  point  of  acetyl 
C,HyC,H,  depends,  1st,  upon  the  influence  of  C,IL  upon  C,H,  and 
2d,  upon  the  influence  of  C,  upon  H,  in  C^  and  C,  upon  H  in 
C,H ;  in  like  manner,  the  boiling  point  of  methyl  C^EL^H  de- 
pends npon  the  influence  of  C.H,  upon  H,  and  upon 
that  of  C,  upon  H,  in  C^    If  the  radicals  combine  ^'°^•■• 
with  oxygen,  the  same  circumstances  are  to  be  considered,  and 
this  is  true  also  of  the  compounds  of  a  higher  order.     Hydrate  of 
metacetic  acid  HO(2C^C^)03  boils  at  140''  and  hydrate  of 
benioic  acid  HO(2C^C3C,H)03  at  240^ ;  therefore  the  entrance 
of  the  nucleus  &  raises  the  boiling  point  100^.     Cinnamic  acid 
HO,2aH'"(20JEl^C,,C,H)O,  boils  at  800°;  hence  the  boiling  point 
is  raised  from  that  of  benzoic  acid  60^  by  the  addition  of  the  pair- 
ling.     The  same  difierence  is  seen  between  benzin  (2C3H,,Cg,H)H, 
and  cinnamin  2CJ3r{2CJ^C^jl{)H.    If  we  compute  the  boiUng 
point  from  the  sum-total  of  the  elements  in  such  a  way  that  we 
Dring  one  into  the  computation  as  the  most  elevated,  and  the  other 
aa  the  lowest,  we  thus  often  obtain  results  which  pass  for  a  class 
of  combinations,  but  cannot  be  transferred  to  others.     Combina- 
tions which  belong  to  one  group,  show  in  relation  to  their  boiling 
pomts  fixed  regularity,  whilst  in  proportion  as  the  ascending  mem- 
ber increases,  the  boiling  point  is  raised  an  equal  number  of  de- 
grees ;  this  elevation  for  C^U,  amounts  to  from  17  to  20^.    Hence, 
^the  boiling  point  of  the  first  member  is  known,  we  can  compute 
Tery  nearly  that  of  the  following  members.    Thus  boil : — 

Wood-spirit Cfifi^ 

Alcohol ^^^pk 

Amyl-spirit C|JS|.0, 

Formic  acid CyH^O^ 

Acetic  acid C^H^O^ 

Butyric  add ^^^pA 

Yalerianio  acid     •    •    •    •  Cjo^iod4 

Benzin C^Hq 

Tolin CmH, 

Cumin OmH„       "    184^  etc. 


Found. 

at 

61°. 

(( 

78^ 

« 

188°. 

(( 

108°. 

(( 

117°. 

(( 

164°. 

(( 

172°. 

cc 

80^. 

(( 

108°. 

€i 

184° 
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Indeed,  great  rariations  occur,  which  are  probably  dependent 
upon  the  rational  formnla. 

iTvHmtM  '^^^  boiling  point  of  the  hydrate  of  oxide  of  ethyl  (of 

^  alcohol)  AeO,HO,  lies  at  +T8°,  and  that  of  oxide  of 

ethyl  at  +  85^ ;  accordingly,  hydrate  water  raises  the  boiling  point 
48^.  If  we  suppose  that  the  boiling  point  of  an  organic  hydrate 
is  48^  higher  than  that  of  an  anhydrous  oxide,  then  is  the  boiling 
point  of  anhydrous  formic  acid  108 — 48i«60^,  and  that  of  the 

following  members  IS"",  2.18^  8.18''  higher.  The 
co^i^^ds.       boiling  point  of  acetate  of  ethyl  is  T4®;  it  is  hence 

about  44^  lower  than  that  of  hydrate  of  acetic  acid, 
and  89^  higher  than  that  of  oxide  of  ethyl.  Since  only  by  the 
addition  of  O^H,  the  boiling  point  is  raised  18^,  that  of  the  formate 
of  ethyl  must  be  74 — 18i«56^;  acetate  of  methyl  must  also  have 
the  same  boiling  point,  which  agrees  with  observation.  It  appears 
generally  that  metameric  combinations  of  the  same  constitution 
have  the  same  boiling  point,  so  that  the  boiling  point  of  an  acid- 
hydrate  is  43^  higher  than  that  of  the  corresponding  ethyl  combi- 
nation, and  61^  higher  than  that  of  the  corresponding  methyl 
combination. 

By  oxidation,  the  boiling  point  of  a  compound  is 
"  ^  often  very  considerably  raised,  for  example : — 

/Chloral HOC,Cf,}0  "  94«1  .,          „  O— lOl^ 

t  Chlop-ftcetic  Mid    .    .  HO(C^CyO,  "  196*  /  u,>«iui  . 

/  Butynd HO  C^  ^O  "  96o  \  ..          ..  ^        g„ 

t  Butyric  fMjid      .     .     .  HO(C.H,)0,  "  164o/  u,— oi  . 

f  Valeria HO(C«,H,)0  "  110«\ 

\  Valerianic  add .    .    .  HO(C,oH,)0,  "  ITS*  /  "          "  0^»  66* 

The  chlorine  compounds  of  the  primary  radicals  have  generally 
a  lower,  and  the  bromine  and  iodine  compounds  a  higher  boiling 
point  than  the  corresponding  oxides.     For  example  : — 

Oxide  of  ethyl      .  .  (C,H,)0  boils  at  85°. 

Chloride  of  ethyl  .  .  (C,H,)C1       "      11° 

Bromide  of  ethyl  .  .  (C^H^JBr      "      40 

Iodide  of  ethyl      .  .  (C,H,)I         "      70 

On  the  contrary,  if  a  primary  radical  is  converted  into  a  derived, 
an  elevation  of  the  boiling  point  takes  place,  e.  g. 

/  Aldehyd HO(C^H,)0         boUs  at    21*  \  ^||ft^„^^  70* 

ichlori HO(cJci;)0  "        ^o  I  difference  780. 

f  Acetic  acid HO(C.H.)0,  "  117®  \  ,,        .^o 

t  Chlop-acetio  acid    .    .    .  H0(C.Cl4)0,  *«  l»6o  /                  '**  ' 

r  Chloride  of  acetyl  .    .    .  (C^HJcI,  "  76®  \  „      ^^^ 

\  Chloride  of  chloraoetyl    .  (C^Cl-jCl,  "  196*»/                ^'^^• 

(Formate  of  ethyl    .     .     .  (C.Hj)0,(CJl)0,  "  56®  \  „        .^o 

\  Chlor-fonnate  of  ethyl     .  (C^HJO.CC^CljO,  "  96o  /                 *^  * 


o 
o 
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This  example  may  be  raffioient  to  show  that  regularity  exists. 

It  may  be  expected  that  after  more  exact  observations  we  may  be 

able  to  profit  by  the  difierence  in  the  boiling  points  of  diiferent 

oofflbinations  in  order  to  know  their  rational  constitution  ;  then  it 

may  also  be  possible  to  ascertain  the  influence  which  the  individual 

eomponents  of  a  compound  exert  upon  its  boiling  point. 

The  atomic  volume,  that  is,  the  space  which  the 
eompoond  atoms  occupy  in  a  combination,  is  found  Atomio  yoiiim« 
by  dividing  the  specific  ^vity  into  the  atomic  weight  ^^^^  ^' 
of  the  compound,  and,  inversely,  we  obtain  the  spe-  fluid  state. 
eific  i^ravity  by  dividing  the  atomic  weight  into  the 
atomio  volume.    It  may  with  greater  probability  be  supposed  that 
in  the  compounds  of  the  same  group,  for  each  addition  of  G^H,  the 
same  increase  of  space  t&kes  place.     But  since  the  volume  of  a 
compound  changes 'with  the  temperature,  and  a  normal  tempera- 
ture for  comparison  is  in  fluid  bodies  unknown,  all  endeavors  in 
this  respect  have  been  able  to  lead  to  no  fixed  laws.     Only  thus 
much  has  been  established — that  with  much  probability  a  regu- 
larity may  be  supposed  to  exist. 

If  we  compare  the  atomic  volume  of  such  combinations  as  be- 
long to  a  group,  and  differ  from  each  other  by  4-  or — C^H,,  we 
obtain  for  the  entrance  of  C^H,  a  pretty  constant  number.  The 
variations  which  have  been  observed  are  explained  by  the  different 
temperatures  at  which  the  specific  gravity  was  determined.  Thus, 
if  the  atomio  weight  of  oxygen  »  100  be  added,  the  atomic  vo- 
lume of  wood-spirit  110,0  fifi  »^^^.500,  and  that  of  alcohol 

HCC^HjO-y^-  726  at  +  20°.    The  difference  for  C,H,  is 

hence  226. 
The  atomic  volume  of  amyl-spirit  HO,C,oH„0  is  at  +  IG^aa 

a  1844.    If  we  subtract  the  atomic  volume  of  wood-spirit 

0.818  ^ 

we  obtain  844  for  40,H^  or  211  for  O^H^.    We  obtain  similar 

results  in  the  acid-hydrates  of  the  formyl  group.     Thus,  the  atomic 

Tolume  of  the  hydrate  of 

750 
Acetic  acid  HOyC^HjO.— :ri^.704,  and  that  of  the  hydrate  of 

l.Obo 

Formie  acid  HO,0*H  Oj--^—.  467    difference  for  C,H,- 

287. 

1275 
The  atomic  Tolame  of  Talerianic  acid  is   ^^r-:— -_il860.   Nov 

0.937 
I860— 467- 898  and  ^-227.      The    resnlts  wonld,  vithont 
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doabt,  be  more  accordant  if  the  specific  gravity  were  determined 
at  a  normal  temperature,  e.  g.  at  a  boiling  point.  If,  in  relation 
to  the  atomic  volume  of  fluid  compounds  a  fixed  law  should  be 
given,  we  would  thus  have  a  means  of  finding  the  specific  gravity 
by  computation. 

Atomic  Toiume  ^^  ^®  Buppose  that  1  atom  hydrogen  is  eapal  to 
of  organic  radi-  2  volumes,  then  cach  atom  of  an  organic  radiiAil  in 
oais  and  of  their  its  gaseous  State  Corresponds  to  2  volumes  of  gas. 
^SSSTrtSte.""  T*^®  relative  number  of  the  individual  atoms  wfich 

form  the  organic  molecule  has  no  influence  npon  the 
atomic  volume.  1  atom  amylaC|oH„  gives  no  more  gas,  aeeord- 
ing  to  the  volume,  than  1  atom  methylas  C.H,.  Hence,  the  spedfio 
gravity  of  these  gases  corresponds  to  tne  weight  of  the  indi- 
vidual atoms  of  the  radical.     Therefore  is: — 

Sp.  gr.  of  methyl  g«,  C.H,-?:2»8860+8,M880_1^0289. 

Q            !•    *!,  1          nxT     4.0,8860+ 5.0',1880    oaioa 
Sp.gr.  of  ethyl  gas,  C^H^a- — ! j- 1 1*  2,0196. 

a            r      *i         nvr     4.0,8860+8.0,1880    <  q^aq 
Sp.  gr.  of  acetyl  gas,  C4H,» — I ~ — I m  1,8649. 

If  we  consider  methyl  as  consisting  of  CJB^fH,  the  motive  H 
appears  as  the  volume-definer  in  the  gaseous  state;  in  like  manner 
G<|H.  If  the  organic  radicals  combine  with  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  and  the  halogens,  the  same  changes  of  volume  occur  as 
in  the  combinations  of  nydrogen  with  the  elements.     Thus  are: — 

1  atom  ethyl  gas  ■»  2  volumes  +  1  atom  oxygen  gas  a  1  volume) 
BB  a  volumes  oxide  of  ethyl  gas. 

1  atom  ethyl  gas  b  2  volumes  +  1  atom  chlorine  gas  ■■  2  vo* 
lumes)  SB  4  volumes  chlor-ethyl  gas. 

1  atom  benzid  a  2  volumes  +  1  atom  hydrogen  »  2  volumes)  w 
4  volumes  benzin  gas. 

1  atom  acetyl  a  2  volumes  +  1  atom  nitrogen  a  2  volumes)  w 
4  volumes  nitro-acetyl  eas. 

1  atom  oxide  of  ethyl  as  2  volumes  +  1  atom  hydrogen  ■■  2  vo- 
lumes) B  4  volumes  alcohol  gas. 

1  atom  acetyl  a  2  volumes  +  8  atoms  oxygen  «  8  volumes)  w 
2  volumes  acetic  acid  gas. 

1  atom  acetyl  «  2  volumes  +  8  atoms  chlorine  gas  »  6  volumes) 

BB  4  volumes  chlor-acetyl  gas,  etc. 

(Determination  of  the  specific  gravity  of  vapor  of  organic  mat- 
ter.) 

Most  of  the  organic  compounds  are  colorless,  yet  there  are  also 
colored,  as  the  organic  dyestufis,  which  also  retain  the  color  in 
their  combinations. 
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The  refracting  power  of  organic  flaids,  when  their 
conBtitntion  and  density  are  the  same,  does  not  dif-  ^^!^tion. 
fer;  but  increases  with  the  density  of  the  substance 
^polymeric  compoands).     The  flaid  hydro-carbons  of  the  same 
density  have  so  mach  the  greater  refracting  power  as  they  con- 
tain more  carbon.    In  fluids^  which  besides  carbon  and  hydrogen, 
contain  also  oxygen,  the  refractive  proportion   and  refractive 
power  are  the  more  striking,  the  less  the  capacity  for  oxygen, 
provided  the  density  of  the  bodies  is  not  different.     In  isomeric 
and  metameric  compounds  of  the  same  density,  the  refractive  pro- 
portions are  also  identical. 

By  circular  polarisation  is  understood  the  power  ^.     , 
of  many  fluids,  or  matters  dissolved  in  water,  of  JSSri«tioiL 
bending  the  polarization  plain  of  polarized  rays  of 
light  which  pass  through  these  fluids,  at  a  certain  height  of  the 
fluid  strata,  some  right,  some  left,  whilst  some  pass  unchanged. 
Often  isomeric  compounds,  or  those  having  the  same  constitution, 
lave  a  different  ^^rotation-power.**    Thus,  the  refractive  power  of 
turpentine  oil  is  to  the  left,  and  that  of  lemon  oil,  of  tne  same 
constitution,  to  the  right.     Sugar-cane,  which  bends  to  the  right, 
is  converted  by  fermentation,  before  separating  into  carbonic  acid 
ind  alcohol,  into  uncrystallized  sugar  which  bends  to  the  left.     It 
Buffers  the  same  changes  by  acids;  the  rapidity  of  the  transposi- 
tion it  dependent  upon  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  acid,  as 
veQ  as  upon  the  temperature.     Tartaric  acid  has,  in  a  remarka- 
Ue  degree,  the  power  of  turning  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the 
right,  whilst  racemic  acid  of  the  same  constitution  does  not  change 
it    According  to  the  latest  researches,  racemic  acid  consists  of 
Urtaric  acid,  and  another  acid  isomeric  with  it,  which  bends  po- 
Itriied  light  to  the  left.    Many  bodies  suffer  from  acids  and  bases, 
vithout  being  changed  in  their  constitution,  modifications  whose 
difference  can  often  be  known  only  by  the  different  refractive 
power.    The  rotation  in  solutions  of  the  same  substance,  e.  g.  in 
idntions  of  sugar,  is  the  stronger  the  more  concentrated  the  solu- 
tion is;  hence  we  can  use  the  strength  of  the  refraction  for  de- 
tennming  the  degree  of  concentration. 
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FIRST     CLASS. 

HTDBOISOOABBTLS. 

IKnt  Group, 
The  m«thjl  groop.    ComponeiitC^H,;  AetiT*  dement  H. 

The  known  members  of  the  methyl  group  are : — 

Member  1.  Methyl,  Me-     C^H-C^. 

«       2.  Ethyl,  Ae-  2CJaLH-aH^ 

«       4.  Valyl,  Vy-  4GgH-cX 

"       5.  Amyl,  Am—  SCf.fl^H-C^H,,. 

•*  16.  Cethyl,  Ce  -16C,H^H-C„H^ 

"  24.  Cerossyl,  Co  -24C,H^H-C^H^ 

"  27.  Cerotyl,  Cr  -27C,H^H-C«H^ 

"  80.  Meliflsyl,  My-SOC.^H-C^^H^. 

As  was  stated  in  the  General  Part,  the  radical 

^tio^SlSi  *^«  ^^^^y^  K'^^P  q«ite  agree  in  their  chemical  r 
group.  tions  with  hydrogen,  which  therefore  is  taken  as 

active  element  in  the  whole  series.    They  comi 
with  oxygen,  sulphur,  selenium,  iodine,  bromine,  chlorine, 
likewise  with  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  and  antimony,  in 
same  atomic  proportion  as  hydrogen,  and  possess,  besides,  the 
pabUity  of  uniting  with  hydrogen  itself. 

Of  these  radicals,  the  following  are  now  known  ii 
The  oxides,  igoi^ted condition :  methyl,  ethyl,  valyl,  and  amyl.  ' 
oxides  of  these  correspond  to  the  formula  RO,  as  MeO,AeO,AD 
the  lower  members  of  the  group  are  easily  volatile;  they  poa 
a  penetrating,  etheric  odor,  and  are  little  soluble  in  water ; 
higher  members  are  solid  at  common  temperatures,  fat-like,  fusi 
and  almost  inodorous.  The  difference  of  boiling  point  betw 
the  individual  members  varies  18  to  20^  for  the  addition  of  C, 
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In  their  pure  state,  the  oxides  are  indifferent ;  but  they  possess 
the  capability,  at  the  moment  of  their  separation,  of  forming  hv- 
dretes  with  water,  and  of  uniting  with  all  acids  producing  salt- 
like  compounds.  In  this  respect,  the  oxides  are  allied  to  the 
alkalies;  the  salt-like  compounds  appear  more  or  less  neutral, 
geDerally  as  the  positive  properties  of  the  radicals  exceX  those  of 
the  hydrogen  ;  as  follows  from  the  basic  combinations  of  nitrogen, 
in  wluch  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  methyl  or  ethyl.  The  pure 
oxides  are  generally  named  ether  (methyl- ether,  wine-ether,  amyl- 
ether),  their  hydrates  are  spirits  (methyl-spirits,  wine-spirits, 
amyl-spirits)  and  the  salt-like  combinations  with  acids,  naphthsB, 
or  compound  ethers  (acetic-ether,  instead  of  acetate  of  oxide  of 
ethyl). 

The  Oxides  are  always  obtained  from  their  hydrates,  under  co- 
operation of  strong  acids  (sulphuric,  phosphoric,  and  ^^ 
arsenic  acid)  and  acid  chlorides.     For  instance,  if  we  theoxWesL  ^ 
hring  alcohol  AeO,HO  and  hydrate  of  sulphuric  acid 
together,  we  obtain  sulphate  of  ethyl  AeOySO,.     If  this  compound 
he  heated  to  boiling  with  2  to  8  atoms  of  water,  the  sulphuric  acid 
unites  with  the  water,  whilst  the  volatile  oxide  of  ethyl  escapes 
gaseous;  if,  however,  much  water  be  present,  we  obtain  alcohol ; 
oecanse  the  oxide  of  ethyl,  at. the  moment  of  its  liberation,  com- 
hines  with  water  (the  detail  is  given  under  the  individual  com- 
pounds).    The  JBydrate$  agree  in  their  physical  properties  with 
the  pure  oxides,  yet  the  lower  members,  in  particular, 
*re  misdble  with  water  in  every  proportion ;  also  the  ^\^^^^" 
hydrate  boils  about  44^  higher  than  the  correspond- 
ing oxide.     In  contact  witn  potassium  all  the  hydrates  evolve  hy- 
drogen, under  production  of  compounds  of  the  oxides  with  anhy- 
drous potaaia  AeO,HO-fKaBEO,AeO+H.    In  these  compounds 
the  organic  oxides  play  the  part  of  hydrate  water;  if  they  be 
hrooffht  in  contact  with  water,  they  are  in  a  moment  decomposed ; 
we  obtain  hydrate  of  potassa  and  oxvhydrate. 

The  SaU-like  Compounds^  with  the  Strong  Aeidij  are  mostly 
obtained  by  direct  action  of  the  latter  upon  the  hy- 
dratea;  generally,  however,  they  form  paired  acids,  eom^u^ds.* 
which  contain  the  neutral  compound  as  pairling ;  thus 
is  AcO,HO+8HO,SO,-HO(AeO,S03)^S03+2^HO,S03;  these 
are  in  aqueous  solution  easily  decomposed  into  the  hydrates  and 
aqueous  acids.    With  the  weak  acids  we  obtain  the  salt-like  com- 
pounds, partly  by  double  affinity  (AeO,SO,-hEO,  AcO,aAeO,  Ac 
Oj-fEOySO,),  partly  by  introduction  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into 
the  spirit  solution  of  the  acids ;  in  these  cases  the  hydrochloric  acid 
gas  withdraws  the  hydrate  water  from  the  oxyhydrate,  whilst  the 
acid  unites  with  the  oxides.     The  compounds  with  the  weak  acids 
are  not  easily  soluble,  or  they  are  insoluble  in  water,  and  particu- 
laily  in  aqueous,  alkali  solutions,  and  they  can  even  be  shaken  with 
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the  last  without  Buffering  decomposition ;  the  oause  lies  alone  in 
the  insolubility  of  the  compounds  in  alkaline  solutions.    Decom- 

Eosition,  however,  immediately  follows  the  employment  of  an  alco- 
olic  potassa  solution;  since  the  acid  unites  with  the  potassa,  the 
oxide  combines  with  the  hydrate  water  of  the  alkali.  In  general| 
the  boiling  point  of  the  hydrate  of  the  acid  lies  60^  higher  than 
that  of  the  corresponding  methyl  compound ;  thus  hydrate  of  formic 
acid  HO,FoO,  boils  at  105^,  and  formate  of  methyl  MeO^FoO,  at 
85^;  by  entrance  of  C,IL  as  well  in  the  adds  as  m  the  bases,  the 
boiling  point  rises  15  to  20^. 

Sulphur  J  Selenium^  and  Telurium  combine  with  the  radicals  of 
Combinations  ^^®  methyl  group  in  several  proportions,  as  with  hy- 
with  sulphur,  drogen  and  the  alkali  metals.  The  compounds  with 
selenium,  tnd  one  atom  sulphur  behave  like  the  sulphur  oases ;  they 
^^"^"^  jgve  farther  with  hydrosulphuric  acid  paired  adds, 
e.  g.  H(AeS)  D,  which,  on  account  of  its  powerful  influence  upon 
oxide  of  mercury,  is  named  mercaptan  (from  mercurium  captans}; 
it  is  obtained  by  double  affinity;  so  is  KS-KAeO^SOji-AeS+EO, 
SO.;  farther,  ES,HS+AeO,S03-H(AeS)S+KO,SO^;  likewise 
is  KS + AeCl-B  AeS + ECl.  All  the  combinations  of  this  class  are 
distinguished  by  a  highly  disagreeable  odor. 

The  haloid  compounds  correspond  to  the  formulas  RCl,RBr,R 
I,RFl.    They  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  the  gas- 
Hsloid  com-      ^^^g  hydrogen  acids  upon  the  ozyhydrates  (e.  g.  Ae 
pounds.  0,HO+2HCl-AeCl+2HO,HCl),  or  by  the  com- 

bined  action  of  halogens  and  phosphorus  upon  those  bodies  [S(AeO, 
HO)+P+8I-8(AeI)+PO,+8HO].  In  general,  the  chlorine 
compounds  boil  24^  lower  than  the  corresponding  oxides,  the  bro- 
mine compounds  2^,  and  the  iodine  85^  higher. 

All  the  radicaU  of  thi$  group  correspond  to  2  volumes  sas: 
Atomic  propor-  Methyl  gas->C,H„  sp.  gr.  of  C.—2.0,8860i- 1.6725 
tionsofuiu  44    a   H,- 6.0,0698- 0.4158 

P^"'^™^'  "    ^^C,ll,-2vol.    -  2.0888 

off  ^^'^  I*  f^"o«  *t«  »P-  P-  of  methyl  gas.  ?:^.  1.044. 

For  each  addition  of  C,H,  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  gases  is  increased 
0.8860+2  0.0698-0.9746. 

The  Oxidei  of  theie  groups  correspond  of  course  to  2  vols,  gas: 

2  volumes  methyl  gas— 2.0888 
1      **       oxygen  **  -1.1098 

—2  volumesgaseousoxideof  methyl— 8.1974.  Sp.gr.— 1.5982. 

The  Oxyhvdrates  are  equal  to  4  volumes  gas : 
2  volumes  gaseous  oxide  of  methyl— 8.1974 
+  2    "         ''        hydrogen -1.2479 

—4  volumes  gaseous  hydrate— 4.4858.  Sp.gr.*- 1.1087. 
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The  SaU-Uke  Ooinpounch  of  the  Oxides  are  equal  to  4  yolumes 
gasw  2  volnines  gaeeouB  oxide  of  methyl + 2  yolnmes  oxygen  gas. 

The  Sulphur  Compounds  correspond  to  2  yolumes  gas : 
2  yolumes  gaseous  methyl        b  2.0888 
+1  **  "        sulphur  «=i  2.2140 

— 2  ''  ''  sulphide  of  methyl  a  4.8023.  Sp.  gr. «  2. 1 511. 

The  JBahid  Oompaunde  aje  equal  to  4  yolumes  gas: 
2  yolumes  gaseous  methyl  a  2.0888 

+2  **         **       chlorine » 4.8800 

—4  <«         '''      chloride  of  methyls 7.9688.  Sp.gr. a- 1.9921. 

The  Hydrogen  Compounds  are  equal  to  4  yolumes  gas: 
2  yolumes  gaseous  methyl  b  2.0888 

+2      ''  "        hydrogen      «=i0.1886  • 

»4      «'  ''        hydromethyl»  2.2869.  Sp.gr. s  0.5567. 

The  increase  of  the  sp.  gr.  for  the  ascending  members  is  given 
from  the  above. 

riRST  mXBIR. 

Methyl:  Me:  C,H|,HsbC,H,. 

m 

Oeeurrenee  and  Production.  Methyl  is  found  in  the  oil  of  the 
QauUheria  procumbens  as  oxide  of  methyl  combined  with  salicylic 
acid.  It  is  formed  by  decomposition  of  the  hydrate  of  acetic  acid, 
by  dry  distillation  of  wood,  particularly  beech  wood,  by  putrefac- 
tion of  organic  bodies,  etc.,  simultaneously  with  other  products. 

Methyl:  Me.    We  submit  a  concentrated  solution  of  acetate  of 

Eotassa  to  the  electric  current;  at  the  negative  pole 
ydrogen  is  evolved,  and  at  the  positive  a  mixture  of  ^  ^ ' 
carbonate  of  methyl  and  methyl  /o^as.  If  the  mixture  be  shaken 
with  potassa  and  with  sulphuric  acrd,  the  pure  methyl  remains  be- 
hind. Methyl  is  also  obtained  by  action  of  potassium  upon  nitro- 
aeetyl  under  production  of  cyanide  of  potassium  (C,H^G,H^N+E 
■■(O.H^-hK,NC,.  Colorless  gas,  insoluble  in  water,  or  slight 
etheric  odor,  completely  indifferent  toward  sulphuric  acid,  sulphur, 
and  iodine.    100  vol.  alcohol  absorb  118  vol.  gas. 

Hydro-Methyl  (marsh  gas),  MeH,  is  found  in  mire  of  swamps, 
and  is  produced  by  the  putrefaction  of  organic  sub-  compounds  of 
stances,  particularly  of  fossil-coal,  with  carbonic  acid,  methyl  with  hy- 
u  also  by  the  dry  distillation  of  most  organic  bodies,  <irogen  (marsh 
particularly  at  high  temperature.     It  is  obtained  ^^^' 
pure  if  a  mixture  of  two  parts  crystallized  acetate  of  soda,  two 
parts  hydrate  of  potassa,  and  three  parts  lime,  be  heated  and  the 

SI  received  over  water.    H0(C,H^C,H)03-  (C,H„H)H -h  2C0,. 
lorless,  inodorous,  and  tasteless  gas,  indifferent,  and  burning 
with  slightly  luminous  flame.    By  chlorine,  and  admission  of  light, 
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it  is  decomposed  with  an  explosion;  in  the  dark,  we  obtain  first 
chloride  of  methyl  (C,H,)C1,  then  terchloride  of  formyl  (C,H)C1,, 
and  at  last  terchloride  of  chlorformyl  (0.01)01^ 

Oxide  of  Ethyl  (wood-ether):  MeO.     One  part  pore  wood-spirit 

(oxyhydrate  of  methy H  is  submitted  to  distillation  with 
^ti^^:m^      two  parts  concentratea  sulphorio  acid  and  the  evolved 

gas  conducted  first  through  water,  then  through  po- 
tassa  solution,  and  finally  through  a  tube  filled  with  chloride  of  cal- 
cium. The  gaseous  methyl  oxide  thus  purified  is  received  over  mer- 
cury. It  is  colorless,  of  an  etheric  odor,  bums  with  a  blue  flame,  and 
is  not  yet  liauid  at  — 12^.  One  measure  of  water  at  18^  absorbs  87 
measures  of  the  gas,  and  acquires  thereby  an  etheric  odor  and 
pepper-like  taste.  It  is  dissolved  in  large  quantitjr  by  wood-spirit, 
alcohol,  ether,  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid;  if  the  sulphuric 
acid  solution  be  mixed  with  water,  the  gas  escapes  with  a  hiss.  In 
contact  with  chlorine,  methyl  oxide  is  converted  by  degrees  into  G, 

H„0+(C.H)  I  °  ^;  (C.H)  |  g,  and  at  lastinto  (C.C1){  g^ 

Oxyhydrate  o/ itretAyI( wood-spirit):  MeO,HO.  The  aqueous 
^    ^.    ^.         fluid,  obtained  by  dry  distillation  of  the  beech-wood, 

Combinations  j      i.«  i.   •  -.^  p        t.  xi  -j  j 

of  oxide  of  me-  ^^d  which  IS  a  mixture  of  water,  acetic  acid,  wood- 
thji  with  water;  Spirit,  mesit,  xylit,  and  acetate  of  methyl,  besides 
woo^apiritMe  other  empyreumatic  products  (named  crude  wood- 
'  spirit),  is  a  few  times  distilled  over  quicklime,  and  the 

pure  wood-spirit  thus  obtained  is  completely  saturated  with  fused 
chloride  of  calcium.  After  some  days  the  mixture  is  completely 
distilled  over  the  water-bath,  and  the  residue,  which  is  a  compound 
of  wood-spirit,  with  chloride  of  calcium,  is  submitted  to  distillation 
with  water;  the  liberated  wood-spirit,  which  passes  over,  is,  for 
complete  purification,  yet  several  times  rectified  over  quicklime. 
Very  mobile,  colorless  fluid,  miscible  with  water  and  ether  in  every 
proportion,  of  peculiar  aromatic  odor  and  burning  taste;  sp.  gr.vB 
0.798  at  20^,  boils  at  68^  Taken  internally  it  intoxicates  like 
alcohol,  is  a  solvent  of  ethereal  oils,  gums  (varnishes),  and  gene- 
rally behaves  in  these  respects  like  alcohol;  bums  with  feeble 
flame. 

With  Baryta  and  Chloride  of  Calcium  it  gives  definite  chemical 
combinations- BaO(MeO,HO)  and  CaCl,(MeO,HO). 

If  the  vapor  of  wood-spirit  be  conducted  over  a  heated  mixture 

of  hydrate  of  potassa  and  quicklime,  it  is  decomposed 

tion  of^wood-     ^^^  formic  acid  and  hydrogen  gas.  In  a  pure  state  it 

spirit.  sufiers  no  change  in  the  air ;  but  if  its  vapor,  mixed 

with  air,  be  conducted  over  platinum  black,  formic 
acid  is  produced,  accompanied  by  great  evolution  of  heat ;  oxidise 
ing  acids  produce  the  same  decomposition  ;  mixed  with  nitrate  of 
silver  it  produces  a  precipitate  consisting  of  formate  and  nitrate 
of  silver.    By  distillation  with  water^  per-oxide  of  manganutj  and 
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Mulphuric  acid^  we  procure  formate  of  methyl  and  methylal.  Chlo- 
ride  of  lime  converts  the  wood-spirit  into  terchloride  of  formyl  (C, 
II)Gl3;  chlorine  decomposes  it  with  violence ;  as  final  product  there 
remains  an  oily  fluid,  which  consists  of  GqHjCIjOsBvC^GIjO,  H0+ 

(C,HJC1,-(C,H)  {  gf+(C,H.)CIr 

Carbonate  of  Methyl:  MeOyCOgf  is  in  a  pure  state  unknown. 

Suiphocarbonate  of  Methyl:  MeO,CS,.     If  a  solution  of  iodine 
in  wood-spirit  be  added  to  an  aqueous  solution  of 
metliyloxide-Bulpliocarbonate  of  potassa,  oily  drops  Compoimds  of 
are  deposited,  which  consist  of  MeO,C,S^O.     But  if  ^landacLds" 
finely  pulverized  iodine  be  added  to  a  solution  of  the 
ult  mentioned,  there  is  separated,  by  heating,  sulphide  and  iodide 
of  potassium,  accompanied  by  copious  evolution  of  gas,  whilst  there 
is  found  upon  the  surface  a  brown  fluid,  which,  by  repeated' rectifi- 
cation, leaves  pure  suiphocarbonate  of  methyl;  (MeO,CS,-f  KO,C 
8^-H-MeO,CS,+  KI-fCO+S.     Thin-flowing  yellow  liquid,  of 
strong  aromatic  odor  and  sweetish  taste  ;  sp.  gr.a  1.143;  boils  at 
170°,  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Mixed 
vith  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa,  after  a  few  hours  carbonate 
of  potassa  is  deposited,  and  ii^  the  solutionis  found  sulpho-methyl- 
kydrie  acid  MeS,HS.     Chlorine  gas  decomposes  the  compound; 
ve obtain  in  diffused  light,  a  beautiful  crystallizing  body. 

BmIc  Borate  of  Methyl:  SMeO  +  BoO^.     Chloride  of  boron  is 
conducted  into  wood-spirit  so  long  that  a  copious  evolution  of  hy- 
drochloric acid  follows.     The  basic  borate  of  methyl  which  is  de- 
poiited  is  removed  and  purified  by  repeated  distillation.     Water- 
clear  very  thin  fluid  of  0.955  sp.  gr. ;  boils  at  72°,  and  possesses  a 
penetrating  odor  like  wood-spirit ;  burns  with  a  green  flame,  and 
in  contact  with  water  decomposes  into  wood-spirit  and  boracic 
>eid.    Acid  borate  ^  methyl:  MeOf^BoO,.     Anhydrous  pulver- 
ized boracie  acid  is  distilled  with  an  equal  quantity  of  pure  wood- 
spirit  until  the  temperature  rises  to  110°,  the  wood-spirit  which  has 
^ne  over  being  repeatedly  poured  back  into  the  retort.  The  residue 
m  the  retort  is  ground,  digested  twenty-four  hours  with  anhydrous 
ether,  and  the  etheric  solution  distilled  until  the  boiling  point  rises 
to  200^.     The  residue  is  the  pure  combination ;  it  appears  a  trans- 
parent glassy  mass,  which  is  soft  by  heating,  and  can  be  drawn 
uto  threads.     Burns  with  green  flame,  and,  in  contact  with  water, 
iastantly  decomposep  into  wood-spirit  and  boracic  acid,  accom- 
panied by  strong  heat. 

Nitrate  of  Methyl:  MeO,N6^  Equal  parts  nitrate  of  potassa 
znd  wood-spirit  are  gently  warmed  in  a  retort  with  2  parts  hydrate 
of  sulphurio  acid;  when  the  reaction  begins,  the  nitrate  of  methyl 
iiitils  over  without  external  heat.  This  is  purified  by  cautious 
distillation  over  ohloride  of  calcium  and  oxide  of  lead.  Colorless, 
central  fluid,  boiling  at  66°,  of  sharp,  etheric  odor,  and  which  is 
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easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  bnt  not  easily  in  water;  boms 
with  yellow  dame,  and  at  150°  explodes  with  great  violence. 

Sulphate  of  Methyl :  MeO,S03.  We  conduct  anhydrous  gaseous 
oxide  of  methyl  into  a  dry  balloon,  containing  sulphuric  acid— or 
we  distil  a  mixture  of  1  part  wood-spirit  with  8  to  10  parts  sulphuric 
acid.  The  oily  distillate  is  washed  with  warm  water,  then  brought 
in  contact  with  a  little  chloride  of  calcium,  and  at  last  rectified 
over  quicklime.  Colorless,  oily  fluid,  of  garlic-like  odor,  which  in 
contact  with  water  decomposes  into  wood-spirit  /ind  methyloxyd- 
sulphuric  acid  MeO,HO,2S03.  In  contact  with  anhydrous  ammo- 
nia, it  forms  a  white  crystalline  mass,  the  Bulphomethylan^m'SlSL^ 
+MeO,S03. 

Sulphomethyl'Sulphurie  Acid:  HOrMe,^SOJ'^SO„  is  obtained 
Paired  cpmbi-  ^J  *^®  action  of  dilute  nitric  acid  upon  sulphide  of 
nations  of  me-  methyl  and  hydrogen  (MeS,HS),  upon  bisulphide  of 
thyl  and  oxide  methyl  and  sulpKocyanide  of  methyl,  simultaneouslT 
of  methyL  ^j^j^  ^^^^  sulphuric  acid.  To  remove  the  nitric  acid, 
the  solution  is  evaporated  upon  the  water  bath;  the  residue  is  dis- 
solved in  water,  the  solution  saturated  with  carbonate  of  baryta, 
and  the  fluid,  filtered  from  the  sulphate  of  baryta,  evaporated  to 
crystallization.  The  obtained  crystals  of  sulphomethyl-sulphate 
of  baryta  are  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  baryta  precipitated  by 
sulphuric  acid ;  by  evaporation  of  the  solution  separated  from  the 
sulphate  of  baryta,  the  hydrate  of  the  acid  is  obtained.   If  sulpho- 

chlor-formylchlorid-sulphuric  acid  HO,(C,CI),|  gjj'SO,   at    the 

moment  of  its  separation,  be  brought  in  contact  with  water,  and 
if  at  the  same  time  a  body  be  present  which  takes  away  the  chlo- 
rine, we  thus  obtain,  first,  sulphoformylchloride-sulphuric  acid, 

(  CI 
II0,(C2H)  <  CQ  SO3  and  then  sulphomethyl-sulphuric  acid.     Zinc 

dissolves  in  sulphochlor-chlorformyl-sulphuric  acid  without  evolu- 
tion of  gas;  the  same  is  produced  by  the  galvanic  current  when 
amalgamated  zinc  plates  serve  as  electrodes.  A  thickish  inodorous 
fluid,  very  acid,  and  which  bears  a  high  temperature  without  suffer- 
ing decomposition.  The  acid  forms  with  all  the  bases  salts  soluble, 
neutral,  and  easily  crystallizable. 

Methyhxyd'carbonic  Add :  HO(MeO,CO,)""CO,.  If  carbonic 
acid  be  conducted  into  a  solution  of  anhydrous  baryta  in  wood-spirit, 
methyloxyd-carbonate  of  baryta  separates  and  is  washed  with  wood- 
spirit.  The  salt  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  but  it  soon  decomposes 
under  separation  of  carbonate  of  baryta.  This  acid  is  not  known 
in  an  isolated  condition. 

Methyloxyd'chlorcarbonic  Acid:  IIO(MeO,CO,)'"C -j  ^1  is  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  oxychlor-carbonic  acid  C  <  ^i  upon  wood- 
spirit:  MeO,HO-h2(COCl)-(MeO,CO,)COCl-(-HCl.  A  colorless, 
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Ter  J  thin,  volatile  fluid,  of  penetrating  odor,  and  sinking  in  water. 

Gives  with  ammonia  a  crystallizable  deliquescent  product,  ureihy- 

2an«MeO,CO,+NH,CO. 

Methyhxyd'Bulphocarbonie  Acid:  HO(MeO,CSj)'"CSj.  The  po- 

tassa  sflJt  of  this  acid  is  obtained  by  dissolving  sulphocarbonic  acid 

(CS^  in  a  wood-spirit  solution  of  potassa.   Its  crystals  are  feather 

like  and  of  a  silver  lustre. 

Methyhxyd^ulphuric  Add :  HO(MeO,S03)'"S03.     A  mixture 

of  2  parts  sulphuric   acid,   and   1   part  wood-spirit  is   diluted 

with  water  and  afterwards  saturated  with  carbonate  of  baryta. 

From  the  solution  filtered  from  sulphate  of  baryta,  the  remaining 

baryta  is  accurately  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  fluid 

separated  from  the  precipitate  is  evaporated  in  a  vacuum.     The 

tcid  crystallizes  in  white  needles  easily  soluble  in  water,  but  not 

easily  in  alcohol ;  it  tastes  acid,  and  gives  with  all  the  bases  salts 

soluble  in  water,  and  which  contain  water  of  crystallization.     By 

larming  the  aqueous  solution  the  acid  decomposes  into  wood-spirit 

and  sulphuric  acid ;  the  salts  leave,  after  being  strongly  heated,  a 

lolphuric  acid  salt. 

PrciU>9ulphide  of  Methyl:  MeS.     A  disagreeably  Compounds  of 
imelling  fluid,  sinking  in  water,  is  obtained  by  distilla-  methyl  and 
tion  of  KS  with  MeO,S03.     Gives  with  chlorine  »^P^^- 

^U8t(C.Cl){(S^^ 

SMhoearhonate  of  Sulphide  of  Methyl:  MeS,CS2.  We  distil 
ES,Co,  with  MeOjSOj.  Colorless,  very  disagreeably  smelling 
fluid  of  1.159  sp.  gr. ;  boils  at  204^ ;  is  scarcely  soluble  in  water,  but 
in  til  proportions  miscible  with  alcohol.     Bromine  decomposes  the 

Br  CSa-f  MeS,CS.j, 

Biiulphide  of  Methyl:  MeS,.  Bisulphide  of  potassa  is  dis- 
tilled with  metbyloxyd-sulphate  of  lime  CaO,(MeO,S03pS03. 
Clear,  colorless  liquid,  of  intolerable  odor;  sp.  gr.  1.046;  boiling 
p<»Dt»116^;  miscible  in  all  proportions  with  ether  and  alcohol; 
scarcely  soluble  in  water. 

Temdphide  of  Methyl:  MeSy  We  distil  quinque-sulphide  of 
potassium  with  methyloxyd-sulphate  of  lime ;  at  the  beginning  Me 
S|0oe8  over,  and  at  200^  MeS3.  Quite  equals  the  foregoing  com  pound. 

mthyl'hydroiulphuru:   Acid  ^methyl-mercaptan) :  H(MS)'"S. 
A  mixture  of  equal  parts  KO,(MeO,S03)S03  and  p^^,^  combi- 
KS,HS,  dissolved  in  a  little  water,  is  submitted  to  nations  of  pi-o- 
diatillation ;  the  distillate  is  shaken  with  potassa ;  the  tosuiphido  of 
flnid  separated  from  the  potassa  solution  is  dried  over  ^^^  ^  ' 
chloride  of  calcium.     A  light,  very  disagreeably  smelling  fluid, 
vhich  boils  at  21^,  and  unites  with  oxide  of  mercury,  into  Hg(Me 
6)S  under  great  evolution  of  heat.     Gives  with  dilute  nitric  acid 
idpliomethyl-sulphuric  acid. 

Iodide  of  Methyl :  Mel.     A  solution,  not  too  concentrated,  of 
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Combinations  ^o<lin®  ^^  wood-Bpirit  is  shaken  with  some  phosphonui 
of  methyl  UDtil  the  color  of  iodine  vanishes;. the  flaid  is  poured 
with  the  halo-  off  from  the  phosphorus,  and  in  it  more  iodine  is  dis- 
^^^'  solved ;  the  iodine  solution  is  again  shaken  with^phos- 

phorus,  and  the  operation  continued  until  the  solution  fumes  copi- 
ously. It  is  necessary  always  to  keep  the  vessel  cool.  After  twenty- 
four  hours  the  solution,  separated  from  phosphorus,  is  submitted  to 
distillation.  To  the  distillate  iodine  is  added,  in  small  quantities, 
so  long  as  the  color  vanishes.  Afterward,  it  is  all  shaken  with 
water,  and  the  deposited  iodide  of  methyl  is  deprived  of  water  over 
chloride  of  calcium.  An  extremely  mobile  fluid ;  flows  from  a  glass, 
like  quicksilver;  of  disagreeable  odor,  and  2.199  sp.  gr.;  boils  at 
43.8^,  burns  with  difEculty  under  emission  of  violet  vapor;  chlorine 
forms  chloride  of  methyl  under  separation  of  iodine.  An  alcoho- 
lic solution  of  iodide  of  methyl  gives  immediately,  with  nitrate  of 
silver,  a  precipitate  of  iodide  of  silver. 

Bromide  of  Methyl :  MeBr,  is  obtained  like  the  iodine  compound. 
Colorless,  neutral,  strongly  smelling  fluid  of  1.664  sp.  gr.,  boils  al 
18°,  and  is  yet  fluid  at  —13°. 

Chloride  of  Methyl:  MeCl :  2  parts  common  salt,  1  part  wood- 
spirit,  and  8  parts  hydrate  of  sulphuric  acid,  are  submitted  to  dis- 
tillation, and  the  evolved  gas  received  over  water.  Colorless  gas  of 
etheric  odor;  is  still  gaseous  at — 18°;  1  volume  water  dissolves  2.5 
volumes,  and  assumes  a  sweet  etheric  odor.  If  the  gas  be  conduct- 
ed over  heated  potassa,  we  thus  obtain  chloride  of  potassium  and 
formate  of  potassa.  Chlorine  decomposes  chloride  of  methvl» 
forming  MeCl+(C,H)Cl3 ;  (C^HjClg  and  (C^CljCl^ 

Fluoride  of  Methyl:  MeYL  Colorless  gas  of  agreeable  etheric 
odor ;  1  volume  water  absorbs  1.6  volume  gas. 

SECOND   HBMBBR. 
Ethyl:  Ae^=2Cjfl^UzsxC^E^. 

Occurrence  and  Prodtiction. — ^Neither  ethyl  nor  compounds  of 
it  has  yet  been  found  in  nature;  it  is  always  a  product  of  the 
vinous  fermentation  which  consists  of  the  conversion  of  fruit  or 
grape  sugar  into  alcohol  (oxyhydrate  of  ethyl)  and  carbonic  acid. 

Mhyl ;  Aea  2  volumes  gas.  If  iodide  of  ethyl  with  zinc  be  heated 
to  1.50°,  in  a  tube  closed  by  fusion,  we  obtain  iodide  of  zinc,  ethyl 
hydroethyl  (?),  and  elayl:  8fAeO,I)+3ZN-8ZNI+Ae+AeH+ 
C4H4.  If  the  tube  be  opened  under  mercury,  hydroethyl  and  elayl 
are  first  evolved,  and  afterward  ethyl.  Colorless  gas,  smellinc 
slightly  like  ether;  burns  with  luminous  flame;  is  at  — 18^  stiU 
gaseous,  but,  by  the  pressure  of  2^  atmospheres  at  3°,  it  is  con- 
verted  into  a  colorless  fluid,  very  mobile;  1  volume  alcohol  absorbs 
18.13  volumes  gas;  insoluble  in  water.  Under  the  co-operation 
of  light  it  combines  with  chlorine  and  bromine;  the  nature  of  these 
compounds  is  not  yet  known. 
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Hydroethyl:  AeHeB4  volnmes  gas,  arises  simultaneotisly  with 
ethyl  and  elayl  by  the  decomposition  of  iodide  of  ethyl 
by  Einc.     Also,  by  decomposition  of  nitrometacetyl  ^™f°^^l^' 
by  potassium,  as  well  as  by  decomposition  of  iodide  of  drogen?      ^' 
ethyl  by  sine,  in  the  presence  of  water,  the  same 
compound  appears  to  be  obtained.  Colorless  gas,  insoluble  in  water. 
Oxide  of  Ethyl  (ether):  AeOB2  volumes  gas.     A  mixture  of  five 
parts  of  alcohol  and  nine  parts  sulphuric  acid  is  sub- 
mitted to  distillation  in  a  retort.     What  goes  over  at  ^t^ylwidoxy- 
first  is  mostly  alcohol,  and  is  removed.  When  the  boil- 
ing  point  rises  to  140^,  through  the  tubulus,  by  means  of  a  glass 
tube,  we  introduce  alcohol  in  such  proportion  that  the  temperature 
remains  constant.     Ether  and  water  distil  over;  since  ether  is 
Tolatile,  care  must  be  taken  for  the  purpose  of  condensation.     The 
distillate  consists  of  two  layers,  the  upper,  which  is  a  mixture  of 
much  ether  with  alcohol  and  a  little  water,  is  shaken  with  milk  of 
lime  and  afterward  distilled  by  gentle  heat  upon  water  bath.     To 
remove  the  alcohol  the  distillate  is  shaken  with  water,  then  the 
iritbdrawn  ether  once  more  distilled,  and  at  last  rectified  over 
chloride  of  calcium  (theory  of  the  formation  of  ether,  see  ethyloxyd- 
lalphnrio  acid).     Also  ether  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  phosphoric 
teid,  arsenic  acid,  fluoboron  and  acid  chlorides  upon  alcohol.     Pure 
ether  is  a  very  thin-fiowing,  colorless  fluid,  of  pene- 
trating, agreeable  odor,  and  sharp,  burning  and  after-  ^^^f^*'  ^^ 
▼ard  cooling  taste.     It  boils  at  35^  and  is,  on  ac- 
cettnt  of  its  volatility,   easily  inflammable;    even  at   ordinary 
temperatures  it  evaporates  rapidly  under  production  of  consider- 
ible  cold;  stiffens  at  -—44^  to  a  white  crystalline  mass ;  sp.  gr.s 
0.697.     Ether  dissolves  many  inorganic  salts,  particularly  chlor- 
ides of  the  metals,  as  bichloride  of  mercury,  of  gold  and  iron ; 
farther,  organic  acids  containing  little  oxygen,  as  benzoic,  cinnamic, 
and  salicylic  acids,  most  gums,  caoutchouc,  and  the  volatile  oils.  100 
ptrts  ether  take  up  ei^ht  parts  of  sulphur  and  2.6  parts  phosphorus. 
if  etherie  vapor  be  inhaled,  it  produces,  after  a  little  time,  com- 
plete insensibility.     If  the  vapor  be  conducted  through  a  glowing 
tabe,  we  obtain   elayl  gas,  marsh   gas,  aldehyd  and  acetal;   if 
these  be  brought  in  contact  with  heated  mixture  of  hydrate  of  p<h 
teM  and  quicklime^  we  obtain,  under  the  production  of  carbonate 
of  potassa,  marsh  gas  (hydro-methyl)  and  hydrogen:  2AeO  +  3 
HOaiMeH+H^+SCO,.     If  ether  be  a  long  time  preserved  in  a 
▼easel  containing  air,  it  forms,  at  first,  acetate  of 
ethyl,  and  later,  acetic  acid.     All  bodies  which  easily  J)^^'^*^*''' 
yield  oxygen  convert  ethyl  into  acetyl.     If  ether  fall 
drop-wise  upon  a  brick  heated  to  150°,  a  blue  appearance  is  ob- 
served, whilst  a  gaseous  mixture  is  produced,  strongly  exciting 
the  eyes,  and  consisting  of  carbonic  acid,  aldehyd,  acetic  acid  and 
water,  etc.     The  same  products  arise,  also,  if  etherie  vapor,  by 
means  of  a  wick,  be  brought  in  contact  with  a  red-hot,  coiled, 
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platina  wire;  the  wires  glow  bo  long  as  ether  is  present  (apblogistie 
lamp).  Nitric  acid  decomposes  ether  under  production  of  carbonic^ 
acetic,  and  oxalic  acid.  If  it  be  dropped  upon  Chromic  aeid  it 
inflames,  and  the  acid  is  decomposed.  If  ether  be  distilled  with 
chromate  of  potassa,  or  peroxide  of  manganese  and  sulphuric  acid, 
acetic  acid  is  produced.    Chlorine  converts  ether  by  degrees  into  the 

following  compounds:  (C,H,)0+(C,H^  I  2,  ;(C,HJ  |  ci,'(^*^>) 
{  gi  +(C,C1.,C,H)  {  %^;  (C,C1^C,H)   j  g,^(C,Cg  {  g,^      Be- 

sides  it  forms,  as  secondary  products,  chloride  of  ethyl,  aldehyd, 
chloral,  etc.  Bromine  completely  decomposes  ether,  little  by  little, 
under  production  of  hydrobromic  acid,  bromide  of  ethyl,  bromal, 
etc.  Iodine  dissolves  abundantly  in  ether;  after  a  little  time  the 
solution  contains  hydriodic  acid. 

Oxy hydrate  of  Ethyl  (Alcohol) :  AeO,HO»4  volumes  gas.  The 
Gombinatioiui  whiskey  occurriuff  in  commerce,  which  is  obtained 
of  oxide  of  by  distillation  of  different  fermented  liquors,  is  a  mix- 
ethyl  with  wa-  ture  of  water,  alcohol,  and  different  so-named  foael- 
ter,  alcohol.  ^j^g^  gy  repeated  distillations  of  whiskey  we  obtain 
the  so-called  spiritus  or  alcohol,  which  contains  80  to  85  per  cent. 
spirits  of  wine.  The  last  portion  of  water  can  be  absorbed  from 
alcohol  only  by  chemically-acting  bodies,  partly  on  account  of  the 
afEnity  of  alcohol  for  water,  partly  because  water  also,  below  its 
boiling  point,  passes  over  in  a  gasiform  condition.  To  obtain 
alcohol  as  free  as  possible  from  water  the  former  is  rectified  over 
well-burnt  charcoal  to  remove  the  fuseloles,  then  left  standing  a 
few  days  with  coarsely  broken,  fused  chloride  of  calcium,  and  at 
last,  by  distillation,  the  anhydrous  alcohol  is  obtained.  (Effloresced 
Glauber's  salts,  slight-burnt  gypsum,  quicklime,  etc.,  answer  the 
purpose  not  so  completely  as  chloride  of  calcium.  Sommerine's 
method  of  removing  water  by  animal  membrane.  Apparatus  lix 
obtaining  alcohol  from  fermented  liquors  by  one  distillation.) 
Anhydrous  Alcohol  is  a  water-clear  very  thin-flowing  liquid,  of 

ftgi'ce&hle,penetratingodorand  burning  taste.  Sp.gr. 
SXh""^         =0.7947  at  15°, boils  at  78°,and  at— 98<^is  converted 

into  a  solid.  Alcohol  mixes  with  water,  wood-spirit, 
and  ether,  in  all  proportions.  In  the  anhydrous  state  it  operates, 
both  externally  and  internally,  as  a  poison.  Spirted  into  the  blood 
it  produces  death,  by  coagulation  of  the  blood.  Diluted  with  water 
and  drank  in  large  quantities  it  occasions  intoxication.  It  is  on 
account  of  its  volatility  very  inflammable.    Alcohol  combines  with 

many  neutral  chlorides  of  metals,  as  chloride  of  mo^* 
tiXcohoh^    ^     ne«ium,  calcium^  and  mangane$ey  and  accepts  in  these 

compounds  the  place  of  water  of  crystallization.  With 
chloride  of  tin  j  it  gives  partly  doughy  and  partly  solid,  crystalline 
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compounds,  which  decompose  at  high  temperatures,  and  produce 
ether  and  chloride  of  ethjL  It  behaves  in  the  same  way  to  per^ 
ehlofide  of  iron,  chloride  of  antimony,  arsenic,  zinc,  aluminium,  etc. 
Sulphur  and  phosphorus  are  dissolved  by  alcohol  in  small  quan- 
tity ;  jthe  latter  dissolves  farther  hydrate  of  potassa  and  of  soda, 
most  chlorides  and  bromides  of  metals,  the  organic  acids,  oils, 
gums  (alcohol  varnish),  the  fats,  the  different  sugar-like  substances, 
all  the  organic  bases ;  most  oxygen  salts  with  inorganic  acids  (ex- 
cept nitrate  of  magnesia  and  lime),  caoutchouc,  starch,  the  proteine 
compounds,  etc.,  are  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Water  and  Alcohol  mix,  under  condensation  and  evolution  of 
beat.  The  diminution  of  volume  continues  until  53.73 
volumes  alcohol  are  combined  with  49.836  volumes  Alcohol  and 
water;  the  mixture  then  takes,  at  15^,  the  space  of  ^^^®^- 
100  volumes.  Its  sp.  gr.B  0.927,  and  it  contains  1  atom  alcohol  to  6 
atoms  water.     If  more  water  be  added  to  the  mixture  ai;i  apparent 
expulsion  occurs.     Hence  it  follows  that  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and 
water  cannot  correspond  to  the  mean  specific  gravity  of  both.  By 
direct  determination,  the  following  specific  gravity  for  such  mix- 
tures, at  15^,  has  been  found — according  to  the  volume  per  cent. 
The  boiling  point  of  such  mixtures  rises  with  the  addition  of 
water. 
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100 

0.794T 

78°. 

40 

0.9523 

95° 

90 

0.8868 

78°.15 

80 

0.9656 

97° 

80 

0.8645 

88°.75 

20 

0.9740 

98° 

70 

0.8907 

88°.50 

10 

0.9880 

98°.75 

60 

0.9141 

91°.25 

0 

1.0000 

100° 

50 

0.9348 

98°.75 

By  the  mixture  of  2  parts  alcohol  with  1  part  snow,  the  temper- 
ature is  reduced  always  in  proportion  as  the  alcohol 
ii  stronger.    By  employing  alcohol  of  99  per  cent.  ^^^^^^^  *^^ 
the  thensometer  falls  to  25°;  by  70  per  cent,  to  18°; 
by  50  per  cent,  to  16°,  and  by  20  per  cent,  to  8^. 

Wi9U9  contain  very  different  quantities  of  alcohol.     Madeira  20 
wreeui,^  Xeres  20  per  cent.,  Malaga  16  per  cent.,  Amount  of  ai- 
jBordeaux  15  per  cent.,  strong  Rhenish  wine  10  to  12  cohoi  in  a  few 
per  eent.,  good  Bavarian  beer  8  to  4  per  cent.,  common  spjritaoas 
mndy  40  to  50  per  cent.,  Gogniac  50  to  60  per  cent., 
mm  about  60  per  cent.,  arak  70  per  cent.,  etc. 

Akokol  and  ether  mix  in  all  proportions.     If  such  a  mixture 
be  shaken  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  easily  so- 
hble  salts,  the  ether  is  again  separated.  A  mixture  of  ^l^^^^  ^^ 
1  part  ether,  and  2  to  8  parts  alcohol,  is  known  under 
the  name  of  Liquor  Anodt/nui  Hoffmanni.    By  powerful  voltaic 
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action  upon  alcohol  the  hydrate  water  is  decomposed, 
J^^hT*^^**  the  hydrogen  going  to  the  negative  pole  and  the  oxy- 
gen to  the  positive;  the  galvanic  decomposition  is 
more  intense  if  a  little  anhydrous  potassa  be  dissolved  in  the  alco- 
hol. The  decomposition  of  the  alcohol  into  its  proximate  aonsfi- 
tuenta^  setting  the  ether  free,  follows  only  by  the  co-operation  of 
oxygen;  and  in  most  cases,  before  the  separation  follows,  combina- 
tions are  formed  of  ether  with  the  acting  body.  Upon  the  beha- 
vior of  hydrate  of  sulphuric  acid  v.  ether-sulphuric  acid.  Anhy- 
drous sulphuric  add  produces,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  with 
water-free  alcohol,  simple  sulphate  of  ethyl ;  if  the  action,  however, 
is  intensive,  the  alcohol  is  decomposed  under  prodaction  of  different 
bodies,  as  althionic  and  ethionic  acid,  etc.  Upon  the  conversion  of 
alcohol  into  acetic  acid  v.  the  latter.  If  alcohol  be  distilled  with 
peroxide  of  manganese  Kni.  dilute  sulphuric  o^tcf,  formic  and  acetic 
acid,  aldehyd,  and  ether  go  over.  Nitric  acid  acts  powerfully  upon 
alcohol,  producing  aldehyd,  nitrite  of  ethyl,  acetic  and  oxalicacid. 
By  the  action  of  acid  nitrate  of  silver  or  of  mercury j  fulminating 
salts  arise.  Concentrated  chloric  acid  acts  with  great  violence 
upon  alcohol,  often  producing  inflammation,  under  formation  of 
acetic  and  hydrochloric  acid;  hromic  acid  behaves  in  the  same 
manner.  -  Dry  chromic  acidj  brought  into  a  mixture  of  air  and 
alcoholic  vapor,  causes  an  explosion.  Chlorine  and  bromine  con- 
vert alcohol  at  first  into  aldehyd  and  then  into  chloral  and  hromal; 
distilled  with  chloride  or  bromide  of  lime  we  obtain  chloride  or 
bromide  of  formyl.  If  iodine  be  brought  into  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  potassa,  iodide  of  formyl  is  produced.  As  for  the  rest, 
the  decompositions  of  alcohol  equal  those  of  ether. 

Carbonate  of  Ethyl:  AeO,C03.  Sodium  is,  little  by  little,  added 
Combinations  ^^  oxalate  of  ethyl  (AeO,C303)  until  no  farther  evolu- 
of  oxide  of  tion  of  carbonic  acid  takes  place.  The  mass  remain- 
ethjl  with  ing  behind  is  mixed  with  water,  and  the  carbonate  of 
***^*'  ethyl  which  separates  is  rectified  over  sodium.     Col- 

orless, easily-flowing  liiMiid,  of  burning  aromatic  taste;  sp.  gr.a 
0.975;  boils  at  126°.  Brought  together  with  aqueous  ammonia, 
oxide.of  ethyl  forms  alcohol  and  J?fA«r-oxa7nt(i(AeO,CO,)NH„CO. 
Chlorine  decomposes  ether  under  production  of  carbonate  of  oxy- 

chloride  of  chloracetyl  (C^Hj) -|  q,  ,  CO,. 

Sulphocarbonate  of  Ethyl:  AeO,CS,.  Ether-sulphocarbonate  of 
potassa  (v.  below)  is  with  alcohol  stirred  round,  and  gradually 
iodine  is  added  so  long  as  the  color  vaiitishes;  iodide  of  potassium 
is  deposited,  and  over  it  is  found  a  yellow  fluid,  which,  after  eva- 
poration, leaves  crystals  which  consist  of  AeOjC^S^Oea  AeO,,2C,S,, 
and  can  be  named  Ethylbioxyd-sulphocarbonic  Acid,  If  these 
crystals,  upon  which  hydrochloric  acid  itself  does  not  act,  are  dis- 
tilled in  an  oil  bath  at  200°,  thus  sulphocarbonate  of  ethyl  passes 
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OTer;  BimQltaneonsIy  carbonio  acid  is  evoWed,  and,  as  residue,  re* 
mains  a  solid  mass  consisting  of  0,8^:  2(AeO,,2CS2)a2(AeO,GS,) 
+  CO3+CS4.  Light  yellow,  clear  liquid,  of  not  very  disagreeable 
odor  and  sweetish  taste;  it  mixes  with  alcohol  and  ether  in  all 
proportions;  sp.  gr.  1.07;  boiling  point  200°. 

Borate  of  Ethyl.     With  boracic  acid  oxide  of  ethyl  gives  two 
compounds,  3AeO+B03  and  AeO,2Bo03,  which  are  obtained  quite 
like  the  corresponding  methyl  compounds,  and  a<:^ree  with  the 
latter  in  properties.     With  silicic  acid,  oxide  of  ethyl  unites  in 
three  proportions,  forming  SAeO+SiO,;  3AeO+2Si03  and  3Ae 
O+^SiOj.     The  first  compound  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlo- 
ride of  silioium  upon  absolute  alcohol ;  it  presents  a  colorless  fluid 
of  etheric  penetrating  odor  and  pepper-like  taste,  and  which  boils 
At  162^,  mixes  with  alcohol  and  ether  in  every  proportion,  but  is 
insoluble  in  water.     The  second  and  the  third  combination  are 
obtained  by  the  action  of  chloride  of  silicium  upon  alcohol,  to  which 
1  atom  water  is  added.     The  compound  3  AeO,2SiO,  distils  over  at 
350^ ;  it  appears  as  a  colorless  fluid  of  slight  odor  and  taste ;  the 
eombination  3AeO,4Si03  remains  behind  as  a  glass-like  mass, 
vhieh  is  soft  at  100°,  and  in  strong  heat  divides  into  3AeO,23iO. 
and  2Si03. 

Phosphite  of  Ethyl:  2HO,AeO,P03,  is  obtained  by  the  action 
of  PCI,  upon  alcohol  under  simultaneous  production  of  hydrochlo- 
ric acid  and  chloride  of  ethyl.  The  obtained  fluid  is  evaporated  in 
a  vaconm  containing  pieces  of  potassa.  Syrup-thick  acid  fluid, 
which,  however,  is  a  mixture  of  phosphorous  and  hydrochloric  acid 
with  the  ethyloxyd  compound.  With  bases  it  gives  salts,  which 
are  easily  decomposed  in  the  watery  solution,  and  consist  of  (UO, 
MO,AeO),P03. 

TrU>a9ie  FhoBphate  of  Ethyl:  3AeO-f  PO^  is  obtained  by  distil- 
lation of  biether-phosphate  of  lead.  Water-clear  fluid,  of  agree- 
able etheric  odor;  boils  at  142°5. 

Bi-ether-pho^hate  of  Ethyl:  HO,2AeO-hP03.  By  the  action 
•f  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid  upon  ether  or  alcohol  we  obtain  two 
eompoands— HO,2AeO-hPO,  and  2HO,AeO-t-PO,.  If  the  mix- 
tare  dilated  with  water  be  saturated  with  oxide  of  lead  we  obtain 
aa  eaaily  soluble  aalt,  and  one  not  easily  soluble ;  the  first  corre- 
sponds to  the  formula  PbO,2AeO,P05.  By  decomposition  of  these 
salts  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporation  in  a  vacuum,  we  obtain 
the  pore  compound  as  a  syrup-thick  mass.  The  lead  salt  crystal- 
Eies  in  needles  of  a  silky  lustre,  soluble  in  water ;  it  fuses  at  180°, 
and  stiffens  to  a  crystalline  mass. 

Ether^hoipharic  Aeid  {Phosphorinie  Acid:  2  HO,AeO,PO . 
Symp-thick  phosphoric  acid  is  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  an- 
hydroQB  alcohol,  the  mixture  after  a  little  time  dissolved  in  8  parts 
of  water,  and  completely  saturated  with  carbonate  of  baryta. 
From  the  solution  filtered  from  the  phosphate  of  baryta,  after  the 
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removal  of  the  still  boiling  alcohol,  the  baryta  is  precipitated  hj 
sulphuric  acid  and  by  evaporation  in  a  vacuum,  the  compound  is  ob- 
tained as  a  syrup-thick  fluid  of  very  sour,  biting  taste.  It  dissolves 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether  in  all  proportions,  and  gives  with  bases 
soluble  combinations,  which  consist  of  2MO,AeO,POf. 

Ether'Sulpho'phospharie  Acid:  2HO,AeO,P-|  g^  iB  obtained 

by  the  action  of  PO3S,  upon  alcohol ;  gives  with  bases  salts  which 

consist  of  2M0,  AeO,P  i  g  . 

Nitrate  of  Ethyl :  AeOyNOj.  If  hypo-nitrous  acid  be  conducted 
into  alcohol,  there  goes  over  a  pale  yellow  fluid  of  agreeable  odor, 
like  that  of  apples,  and  of  sweet  burning  taste.  Tms  fluid  is  re- 
ceived  into  a  well-refrigerated  vessel ;  sp.  gr.  0.886 ;  boils  at  21^ ; 
becomes  sour  by  itself  after  a  little  time  in  a  well-closed  vessel.  If 
we  let  hydro-sulphuric  acid  act  upon  the  combination,  we  obtain,  un- 
der a  separation  of  sulphur,  water,  alcohol,  and  ammonia,  AeO,NO| 
+  6HS»6S+2HO-h  AeO,HO+NH^  If  amizture  of  equal  quan- 
tities of  alcohol  and  dilute  nitric  acid  be  distilled,  we  obtain  the  so- 
named  Bpiritus  nitri  dulcis,  which  is  a  mixture  of  aldehyd,  hypo- 
nitrite  of  ethyl,  and  alcohol ;  simultaneously  also  carbonic  acid  and 
cyanogen  are  formed. 

Nitrate  of  Ethyl:  AeO,NOf.  We  distil  1  volume  nitric  acid  of 
1.40  sp.  gr.  with  2  volumes  alcohol,  and  from  1  to  2  per  cent,  nrea, 
which  decomposes  the  formed  hyponitrous  acid.  Colorless,  agreea- 
bly smelling  fluid,  insoluble  in  water,  boils  at  85°;  sp.  gr.w  1.112. 
Decomposes  at  a  high  temperature  under  violent  explosion.  Hy- 
drosulphuric  acid  acts  upon  this  combination  as  upon  the  former. 

Sulphite  of  Ethyl  AeO,SO„  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  S, 
CI  upon  alcohol.  Colorless  fluid,  of  peculiar  etheric  odor,  and  first 
cooling  then  burning  taste ;  boils  at  160° ;  sp.  gr.ai  1.085. 

Sulphate  of  Ethyl:  AeOySO^.  Vapor  of  anhydrous  sulphuric 
acid  is  conducted  into  refrigerated  ether.  The  syrup-thick  mass 
obtained  is  shaken  with  water  and  ether;  the  latter  dissolves  the; 
sulphate  of  ethyl  which  remains  behind  after  evaporation  in  a 
vacuum.  Yellow  oil-like  fluid  of  sharp  taste,  like  oil  of  peppermint, 
of  1.120  sp.  gr. ;'  distillable  only  in  a  current  of  air.  By  heating 
with  water  decomposes  into  ether-sulphuric,  methionic,  and  isae* 
thionic  acid. 

Hyperchhrate  of  Ethyl:  AeO,C107.  An  intimate  mixture  of 
ether-sulphate  of  baryta  with  hyperchlorate  of  baryta  is  submitted 
to  distillation,  yet  the  temperature  not  raised  above  170°.  Trans- 
parent colorless  fluid  of  agreeable  odor  and  taste.  Explodes  with 
great  violence  by  heating,  rubbing,  and  by  shaking,  nay  often 
without  external  cause. 

Sulphethyl'Bulphuric  Add:    H0,(AeS0J'"S03,  arises  by  the 
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coin- 


action  of  dilute  nitric  acid  upon  bisulphide  of  ethyl,  p^^r^d 
hydrosulphate  of  ethyl  (mercaptan)  and  upon  eul-  pounds  of  ethyl 
phocyanide  of  ethyl.  Also,  it  is  obtained  by  the  ^^  o^^©  o^ 
combined  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate  of  ^^^ 
potassa  upon  sulphocyanide  of  ethyl.  The  production  is  the  same 
as  that-  of  sulphomethyl-sulphuric  acid.  Heavy  oily  fluid,  in  which 
after  a  time  colorless  crystals  are  formed ;  it  possesses  a  strong 
acid  taste,  which  afterwards  reminds  of  the  odor  of  hydro-phospho- 
ric acid ;  inodorous,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol  in  all  proportions ; 
bears  a  high  temperature  without  suffering  decomposition.  With 
all  bases  it  forms  soluble  salts  which  have  a  great  tendency  to  crys- 
tallise. Many  contain  water  of  crystallization,  which  they  often 
first  lose  far  above  100^.  It  is  best  obtained  by  decomposition 
of  the  baryta  salt  with  the  corresponding  sulphuric  acid  salts. 

Ether-earbanie  Acid:  HO(AeO,CO,)CO,.  It  is  only  known 
in  combination  with  potassa.  Into  a  refrigerated  solution  of  hy- 
dnte  of  potassa,  in  absolute  alcohol,  carbonic  acid  is  conducted. 
After  a  little  time  a  mixture  of  carbonate  and  ether-carbonate  of  po- 
tissa  is  precipitated,  which  latter  is  dissolved  by  absolute  alcohol.  If 
the  Bolution  be  mixed  with  ether,  the  potassa  salt  is  precipitated  in 
ktflets  of*  mother-of-pearl  lustre.  Water  decomposes  the  compound 
immediately  into  alcohol,  carbonic  acid,  and  carbonate  of  potassa. 

Etherozffd'ehlorearbonic  Add:  (AeO,C02)'^C  <  ^|    is  obtained 

by  the  action  of  oxychlor-carbonic  acid  COCl  upon  anhydrous 
aleohol.  After  the  reaction  has  taken  place,  the  obtained  liquid  is 
ihiken  with  water,  and  the  separated  compound  purified  over  chlo- 
ride of  calcium  and  oxide  of  lead.  Transparent  colorless  liquid 
of  igreeable  odor;  the  gas  mixed  with  air  suffocates  and  excites  to 
tears  in  a  high  degree;  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  sp.  gr. 
1.33,  boils  at  94^.  Brought  together  with  aqueous  ammonia,  we 
obtain  urethran  (AeO,COa)NH„CO.  This  is  soluble  in  water  and 
aleohol,  and  crystallizes  in  large  regular  crystals. 

Rher-ndphhcdrltmie  Acid :  HO,(AeO,GS2)'"GS,.  To  a  solution 
of  potassa,  in  absolute  alcohol,  little  by  little,  so  much  sulpho-car- 
bonie  acid  is  added  that  the  fluid  becomes  neutral.  This  is  then 
cooled  to  0^,  at  which  temperature  the  potassa  salt  is  crystallized 
out.  A  concentrated  solution  of  this  salt,  in  a  high  cylinder  glass, 
is  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  so  much  water  added 
that  the  acid  can  separate;  it  is  purified  by  repeated  shaking  with 
eold  water.  Oil-like,  colorless,  peculiar  smelling  fluid,  of  feebly 
sour  and  later  astringent  taste ;  heavier  than  water,  reddens  at  first 
litmus,  very  inflammable,  and  decomposes  at  24^  into  alcohol  and 
salpho-carbonic  acid.  It  drives  carbonic  acid  out  of  its  combi- 
nations; the  compounds,  with  the  alkalies,  are  soluble,  those  with 
oxides  of  heavy  metals  insoluble. 

*    Sulphocarbonate  qf  Biozide  of  Ethyl  (ethylbioxysulphocarbo- 
natc):  AeO,OAO-(AeOaCSJ'^CS,  (?).    This  combination,  whose 
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prodaction  was  ^iven  above  at  snlphocarbonate  of  ethyl,  crystal- 
lizes, in  white  shining  prisms,  of  mustard-like  taste;  melts  at  28°, 
and  decomposes  at  160°,  in  the  way  already  specified.  If  dry 
ammonia  gas  be  conducted  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  com- 
pound, and  the  introduction  be  broken  when  the  deposition  of  sul- 
phur is  terminated,  we  obtain,  after  evaporation,  ether-snlphocar- 
bonate  of  ammonia,  and  an  oil-like  body,  Hanthogenamid  C^H^ 
SjOj=«(NHj,COpAeO,CSg,  which  from  the  etherio  solution  is 
obtained,  by  the  addition  of  some  alcohol,  in  heavy  crystals,  which 
are  not  easily  soluble  in  water,  but  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  The  alcoholic  solution  gives  precipitates  with  chloride  of 
platinum  and  bichloride  of  mercury;  the  first  consists  of  PtCl^O^ 
HyNSjOj-fPtOljCflH^NSjO,.  Potassa  solution  decomposes  the 
compound  into  alcohol  and  sulphocyanic  acid.  At  150°  it  decom- 
poses into  a  colorless  fiuid,  smelling  like  mercaptan  and  cyanic  acid, 
and  whose  alcoholic  solution  gives,  with  perchloride  of  mercury, 
a  precipitate  consisting  of  Hg(AeS)S  +  HgCl. 

JEther-aulphuric  Add:  HO(AeO,S03pS03.  Equal  atoms  of 
alcohol  and  hydrate  of  sulphuric  acid  are  quickly  mixed  together, 
whereby  a  perceptible  elevation  of  temperature  takes  place,  in 
which  case  the  production  of  ether-sulphuric  acid  follows  in  a  mo- 
ment (the  same  goes  slowly  on  at  a  low  temperature).  The  mix- 
ture then  contains  1  atom  ether  sulphuric  acid,  2  atoms  free  alcohol, 
and  3H0-f  SO3;  it  is  diluted  with  eight  times  its  weight  of  water, 
completely  saturated  with  carbonate  of  baryta,  and  the  baryta  of 
the  ether-sulphate  of  baryta  solution,  filtered  from  the  sulphate  of 
baryta,  is  accurately  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid.  The  filtered 
solution  of  ether-sulphuric  acid  is  left  standing  in  a  vacuum  over 
sulphuric  acid  until  the  specific  gravity  of  the  acid  is  1.819.  Oily 
colorless  fluid,  of  sharp  acid  taste,  which  mixes  in  all  proportions 
with  water;  by  heating,  the  watery  solution  decomposes,  according 
to  the  concentration,  either  into  sulphuric  acid  and  ether  or  alcohol. 
If  the  acid  be  heated  by  itself,  over  an  oil  bath  to  100  to  140°,  it 
decomposes  into  ether  and  hydrous  sulphuric  acid;  more  strongly 
heated  it  decomposes,  under  formation  of  sulphurous  acid,  ether- 
sulphate  of  elayl,  elayl,  carbonic  acid,  etc.  With  bases  the  ethex 
sulphuric  acid  gives  neutral  salts,  soluble  in  water,  which  mostly 
contain  water  of  crystallization ;  many  of  these  lose  their  water  by 
heating,  without  suffering  decomposition ;  also  can  the  water  of  a 
few  be  removed  by  boiling  with  alcohol.  If  the  aqueous  solution 
of  the  salt  be  a  long  time  boiled,  it  decomposes  into  alcohol  and 
sulphuric  acid  salts;  they  all  contain  1  atom  base,  and  are  obtained 
either  direct  or  by  double  elective  affinity. 

Upon  the  decomposition  of  ether-sulphuric  acid  into  sulphuric 

acid  and  ether,  is  founded  the  ordinary  production  of 

Theory  of  tlie    ^thgr.     ^g  ^as  given  above  a  mixture  of  equal  atome 

ether!^  ^^      ^^  hydrate  of  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol,  consists  o( 

1  atom  ether  sulphuric  acid,  2  atoms  alcohol,  and  1 
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atom  3HO+SO3.  ^^  ^^^^  mixture  be  submitted  to  distillation,  at 
£r8t  alcohol  goes  over,  and  if  the  temperature  be  raised  to  100^ 
the  acid  decomposes  into  ether,  which  escapes  gaseous,  and  sul- 
phuric acid,  which  diffuses  in  the  water  present;  if  we  suppose  the 
decomposition  has  completely  taken  place,  the  residue  must  con- 
sist of  3SO3+4HO.  But  if  the  temperature  rises  above  140°, 
before  all  the  ether-sulphuric  acid  is  decomposed,  the  sulphuric 
acid  which  becomes  free  decomposes  the  ether,  and  we  obtain  sul- 
phurous acid,  elayl,  wine-oil,  whilst  a  black  mass,  the  Thiomela* 
nie  Aeidj  remains  behind.  When  the  temperature  has  risen  to  140°, 
if  we  let  alcohol  slowly  flow  into  the  boiling  fluid,  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  temperature  remains  constant,  the  alcohol  is  immediately 
decomposed  into  ether  and  water;  this  division  follows,  without 
doubt,  from  the  affinity  of  sulphuric  acid  for  water;  the  latter  is 
taken  up  by  the  sulphuric  acid,  whilst  the  ether  escapes.  But  in 
proportion  as  the  alcohol  flows  thereto,  the  quantity  of  water  in- 
creases, and  now  ether  and  water  pass  over  together  in  the  pro- 
portions as  in  alcohol.  The  production  of  ether,  therefore,  can  no 
longer  be  explained  by  the  attraction  of  sulphuric  acid  for  water. 
Sulphui^ic  acid  seems,  at  a  high  temperature,  to  exert  a  similar,  of 
coarse  quite  unknown,  influence  upon  alcohol,  as  yeast  does  upon 
the  fermentation  of  sugar.  The  simultaneous  escape  of  ether 
and  water,  some  believe  they  can  explain,  by  the  opinion  that  the 
water  vanishes  in  the  vapor  of  etjier;  but  this  opinion  is  inadmis- 
sible, because,  in  any  case,  so  much  water  is  present  that  alcohol 
moat  be  immediately  reproduced.  If  it  should  yet  be  known  that 
ether,  at  140°,  has  not  the  capability,  at  the  moment  of  its  libe- 
ration, to  combine  with  water  into  alcohol,  the  difficulty  of  the 
theory  will  thus  be  removed;  besides,  it  is  to  be  considered  that,  in 
alcohol,  ether  and  water  have  a  very  feeble  affinity. 

Simple  Sulphide  of  Ethyl:  AeS,  is  obtained  like  the  simple 
sulphide  of  methyl.     A  very  thin-flowing  liquid  of 
penetrating   odor,  like  aseafetidaj  burns  with  blue  Combination  of 
flame ;  boils  at  75°,  sp.  gr.  0.825,  gives  with  chlorine  ^^^^  ^^'^^^^; 

by  degrees  (C,H„C,H)  |  g,^  and(C,Cl3,C,Cl){  g,^  and  ieiiurium/ 

Sulphocarbonate  of  sulph-ethyl  AeS,CS^  Slightly  yellow  fluid, 
heavier  than  water,  easily  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol ;  possesses  a 
garlic-like  sweetish  odor,  and  an  agreeable,  very  sweet,  anise-like 
^  taste.  Is  produced  like  the  corresponding  methyl  compound. 
Bitulphide  of  Ethyl:  AeS,.  Tersulphide  of  potassium  is  dis- 
tilled with  ether-sulphate  of  potassa,  the  distillate  repeatedly 
washed  with  water  and  rectified  over  chloride  of  calcium.  At 
150°,  the  pure  compound  goes  over.  Completely  colorless  fluid,  of 
strong  garlic  odor,  and  penetrating,  sharp,  afterward  aweet  taste, 
sp.  gr.al.tiO;  boils  at  152°.  Gives,  treated  with  nitric  acid, 
Bulph-ethyl-sulphuric  acid.     Tersulphide  of  ethyl  (Thialole)  AeS,. 
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Quite  resembles  the  former  compound,  and  is  obtained  by  distillfl 
tion  of  quinque-sulphide  of  potassa  with  ether-sulphate  of  potassfl 

SeUn-ethyl :  AeSe,  is  obtained,  like  simple  sulphide  of  ethyl 
with  which  it  quite  agrees  in  properties. 

TeUur-ethyl:  AeTe,  is  obtained,  if  tellur-potassium  be  dis 
tilled  with' ether-sulphate  of  potassa  and  some  water.  Yellow-rec 
liquid,  heavier  than  water,  of  strong,  highly  disagreeable  odoi 
long  continued;  poisonous,  boils  below  100^,  burns  with  white 
flame  under  diffusion  of  a  thick  white  vapor  of  tellurous  acid.  It 
decomposed  by  nitric  acid  with  violence,  and  if  hydrochloric  acid  be 
added  to  the  obtained  solution,  a  heavy  colorless  liquid  separates. 

Ethyl'hydrosulphurie  Acid  (Mercaptan):  H^AeS)'^"«4  vo- 
lumes gas.  A  saturated  solution  of  KS,HS  is  mixed  with  a  con- 
Paired  b'  centrated  solution  of  ether-sulphate  of  potassa,  and 
nations.  *  ^^^  whole  distilled  upon  the  water  bath.  The  distil- 
late is  shaken  with  a  small  quantity  of  oxide  of  quick- 
silver,  and  afterwards  deprived  of  water  by  chloride  of  calcium. 
Colorless,  extremely  thin-flowing,  etheric  fluid,  of  highly  disagreea- 
ble smell  and  odor,  miscible  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol  and  ether, 
and  little  soluble  in  water ;  is  converted,  by  strong  refrigeration, 
into  a  greasy  mass.  It  dissolves  only  a  little  sulphur  and  phosphorus 
is  very  inflammable,  and  bums  with  a  blue  flame.  Does  not  read 
acid,  boils  at  36^,  sp.  gr.es  0.835.  With  oxide  of  nitrogen  mercap- 
tan forms  a  red  smoking  fluid ;  treated  with  dilute  nitric  acid  it  u 
converted  into  sulph-ethyl-sulphuric  acid ;  as  a  mean  product  wi 
obtain  AeSjSO,.  With  oxides  of  the  metals,  particularly  witl 
oxide  of  mercury,  mercaptan  combines  with  great  violence  undei 
production  of  water  and  metal  combinations,  in  which  the  hydro- 
gen of  the  acid  is  replaced  by  the  metal,  the  alkali  metals  an 
converted  into  the  same  compound  accompanied  by  evolution  ol 
hydrogen. 

Potassium-sulph-ethyl :  E(  AeS)S  appears  as  a  white,  granular 
shining  mass,  easily  soluble  in  water ;  the  combinations  witl 
heavy  metals  are  with  difficulty  soluble  in  water,  but  several  an 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  Mercury  compound  Hg(AeSpS 
crystallizes  from  the  alcoholic  solution  in  white  transparent  leaves, 
which  in  a  dry  condition  have  a  silver  lustre.  The  Silver  cam 
pound  appears  as  a  snow-white  mass.  All  the  metal  compounds  an 
decomposed  by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  accompanied  by  production  oj 
sulpho-metal  and  mercaptan,  from  which  it  follows  that  the] 
cannot  be  ordinary  compounds  of  sulpho-metals  with  AeS. 

Ethylrsehn-hydric  Acid:  H(AeSepSeB4  volumes  gas,  is  ob- 
tained like  the  former  compound,  under  the  employment  of  KSe,B 
Se.  Colorless,  highly  disagreeable  smelling  fluid,  heavier  than  water 
in  which  it  is  insoluble;  boils  at  100^,  easily  inflammable,  and  burni 
with  intense  blue  flame,  under  formation  of  selenious  acid  and 
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^^por  of  selenium.    Behaves  towards  the  metals  like  the  former 
conjponnd. 

Jodide  of  Ethyl:  Aela4  volumes  gas,  is  obtained  like  iodide 
of  methyl.     Colorless  fluid,  stroncly  refracting  light,  . 

^|f  penetrating  etherio  smell,  miscible  in  all  proper-  of  ethyiVhh* 
&01IS  with  alcohol  and  ether;  boils  at  70°;  sp.gr.  the  hoiogenB. 
f -STSS.   Decomposes,  by  conduction  through  a  glow- 
^^g  tube,  into  iodide  of  elayl.  Nitric  acid  precipitates  iodine;  chlorine 
forms  chloride  of  elayl  under  deposition  of  iodine.     Distilled  with 
concentrated  solution  of  potassa  it  is  partly  converted  into  iodide  of 
acetyl.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  iodide  of  ethyl  with  nitrate  of  sil- 
rer  gives  immediately  iodide  of  silver.  After  a  little  time  is  yellow. 

Bromide  of  Ethyl^  AeBrs3B4  volumes  gas,  is  produced  like 
bromide  of  methyl.  Water,  clear,  etheric  smelling  fluid  of  sweet 
taste ;  boils  at  40^.7  ;  sp.  gr.«  1.473 ;  suffers  no  change  in  the  air. 

Chloride  of  JF^Ay^hydrochloric  ether) :  AeGl8  4  volumes  gas. 
Absolute  alcohol,  completely  saturated  by  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  is 
gently  warmed  in  a  flask,  which  is  connected  by  a  gas-evolving  tube 
with  two  bottles.  In  the  first  bottle  is  water  of  25°  to  30^,  under 
which  the  tube  passes;  the  second  is  placed  in  a  cold  mixture.  In 
the  first,  the  hydrochloric  acid  and  alcohol  remain  behind;  in  the 
second,  the  chloride  of  ethyl  collects.  Colorless,  extremely  mobile 
liquid  of  aromatic  odor;  boils  at  12°.5 ;  sp.  gr.  0.874;  dissolves  in 
50  parts  water ;  miscible  in  all  proportions  with  ether  and  alcohol. 
Chloride  of  ethyl  gives  with  Anhydrous  Sulphuric  Acid  an  oily 
combination ;  it  farther  combines  with  Chloride  of  Tin  and  Anti- 
mony, and  Perehhride  of  Iron^  forming  crystalline  masses  which 
are  immediately  decomposed  in  contact  with  water.  An  alcoholic 
solution  of  potassa  decomposes  the  compound,  under  the  produc- 
tion of  chloride  of  potassium  and  alcohol.  Treated  with  chlorine^ 
acetyl  is  converted  by  degrees  into  the  following  compounds: 
(C.H^C.H)Cl3-h  (C  A)C1=  C,H,C1, ;     (C,H3,C,H}Cl3-  C,H3Cl3 ; 

(C,C1^C3H)C13+(C,H3)C13-CXC14;     (C3Cl„C3H)Cl3=C,HCl,; 
(CAiC,Cl)Cl3=C,CU. 

jPhunide  of  Ethyl:  AeFl.  Very  volatile,  colorless  fluid  of 
garlie-like  odor ;  bums  with  a  blue  flame  under  evolution  of  acid 
vapor. 

fOURTH  MBMBIR. 

Volyli  Vy=4CjHj,H=C8Hy 

By  electrifying  a  well-cooled,  saturated  solution  of  valerianate 
of  potassa,  we  obtain  hydrogen  at  the  negative  pole  ending  in  a 
copper  plate ;  and,  at  the  positive  pole,  terminating  in  a  platinum 
plate  (if  both  are  separate  from  each  other  by  a  porous  septum), 
carbonic  acid,  valylen  (butyren  gas),  C^H,  and  an  oily  fluid  which 
eonsists  of  valyl  C,H„  and  valerianate  of  valyl  (?)  (C3Hj,)0,(CioH,,) 
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O3.  If  this  fluid  be  boiled  with  an  alcoholic  solation  of  potas 
60  that  the  vapor  formed  flows  back  again,  thus  separates  Tai< 
rianate  of  potassa,  but  which  by  continued  boiling  must  again 
vanish.  If  the  fluid  after  cooling  be  mixed  with  much  water,  we 
obtain  valjl  in  the  form  of  a  light  etheric  fluid,  which  boils  at  108% 
smells  agreeably  aromatic,  mixes  in  every  proportion  with  ether 
and  alcohol,  burns  with  very  sooty  flame,  and  possesses  at  18^  a 
specific  gravity  a  0.694.  Density  of  its  vapor=2  volumes  gas.  2>h 
lute  Nitric  Acid  does  not  act  upon  valyl ;  concentrated  aeema  to 
convert  it  into  butyric  acid.  Ihy  Chlorine  gae,  decomposes  valyl 
by  the  access  of  light,  under  the  production  of  hydrochloric  acid ; 
at  last  a  pasty  mass  remains ;  Bromine  acts  in  a  similar  manner. 
As  valyl  forms  from  valerianic  acid,  so  Propyl  C^H^  forma  by  de- 
composition of  butyric  acid. 

riFTH  MIMBIB. 

Occurrence  and  Production. — Amyl  seems  to  be  formed  by  a 
process  of  fermentation.  It  is  found  as  oxyhydrate  of  amyl  in 
fuselole  of  potato  whiskey,  as  well  as  in  that  of  wine;  it  is  farther 
obtained  by  electrical  decomposition  of  capronate  of  potassa  KO, 
(C„H„)03. 

Amyl:  Am  a  2  volumes  gas.      Like  iodide  of 

^ '  ethyl,  iodide  of  amyl  decomposes  (if,  in  a  closed  tube, 

with  zinc  amalgam,  it  be  heated  to  160 — 180^),  accompanied  by 
production  of  iodide  of  zinc,  into  amyl,  hydro-amyl,  and  valeren 
CjoU,o.  By  distillation,  a  mixture  of  hydro-amyl  and  valeren  first 
passes  over,  and  at  155°  the  so-called  amyl.  Colorless,  transpa- 
rent fluid,  of  slightly  etheric  odor  and  burning  taste.  At  — 80^  it  is 
thick,  but  not  solid;  boils  at  155°;  sp.  gr.  0.7704;  does  not  in- 
flame at  ordinary  temperatures.  Insoluble  in  water ;  miscible  in 
all  proportions  with  alcohol  and  ether.  Fuming  Sulphuric  Acid 
does  not  act  upon  it ;  fuming  Nitric  Acid  is  said  to  convert  amyl 
into  valerianic  acid. 

Hydroamyl:  AmHB4  volumes  gas,  is  obtained 
Combinations  p^j.^  ^hen  iodide  of  amyl  is  decomposed  by  zinc 
hydrogen!*  amalgam  in  the  presence  of  water ;  transparent,  color- 
less, extremely  mobile  fluid,  of  agreeable,  sweet  odor. 
Insoluble  in  water ;  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  boils  at 
31°;  sp.  gr.  0.6385  at  14°;  burns  with  a  clear  luminous  flame; 
the  strongest  reagents  show  only  a  slight  action  upon  hydro-amyl. 

Oxide  of  Amyl:    AmO»2  volumes  gas.      This 
Amyl  and  Oxy-  compound  should  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  an 

'  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa  upon  chloride  of  amyl 

in  the  heat.     Agreeably  smelling  fluid;  boils  at  111°  ;  other  pro- 
perties are  unknown.    If  we  distil  amyl  spirit  with  concentrated 
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fnlphnrio  acid  we  obtain  a  mixture  of  snbstanees,  by  the  distilla- 
tion of  which  there  goes  over,  between  175  to  188^,  a  fluid  which 
h  said  to  consist  of  C^oHjjO ;  but  this  compound  cannot,  on  ac- 
count of  its  high  boiling  point  be  oxide  of  amyl.  If  the  oxide  of 
amy],  obtained  from  chloride  of  amyl,  be  completely  decomposed 
by  chlorine,  and  the  residue  treated  with  water,  this  mixture  dis- 
solres  chloracetic  acid,  (C^CI^O,.  The  part  insoluble  in  water, 
shaken  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa,  leaves  a  residue  which 

consists  of  (04(713)013  and  (O4OI3)  )  nf;  u^  the  solution  is  found 

(04013)013,  valerianic  acid  and  chloride  of  potassium. 

Oxyhydrate  of  Amyl  (amyl-spirit,  potato  fuselole):  AmO,HO. 
Orude  potato  foselole  is  a  few  times  distilled  over  carbonate  of 
soda,  then  by  chloride  of  calcium  deprived  of  water  and  afterward 
rectified;  what  passes  over  at  188^  is  pure  amyl-spirit.  Com- 
pletely clear  thin-flowing  fluid,  of  peculiar  loathsome,  suffocating 
odor,  which  excites  cougoing ;  little  soluble  in  water,  miscible,  in 
all  proportions,  with  ether  and  alcohol.  Boiling  point  183^ ;  sp. 
gr.  0.8258.  Amyl-spirit  behaves  to  valerianic  acid  like  alcohol  to 
acetic  acid,  and  by  the  action  of  oxidizing  bodies  is  converted  into 
that  substance.  If  amyl-spirit  be  brought  together  with  the  air, 
by  means  of  platinum-black,  we  thus  obtain  water  and  valerianic 
acid;,  as  mean  product,  valerianate  of  amyl  is  formed.  By  distil- 
lation with  anivdrtms  pha»pharie  acid  we  obtain  amilen,  and  if 
the  ^myl-spirit  be  conaucted  through  a  tube,  at  dull  red  heat,  it 
falls  into  metacetonaBO4H^^O3HaBO5H0. 

Borate  of  Amyl:  AmO,2Bo03,  resembles,  in  its  properties, 
the  borate  of  ethyl  AeO,2Bo03.    At  200°  it  swells  combinations 
up,  and  can  then  be  drawn  into  threads;  is  not  de-  of  oxide  of 
composed  at  800°;  bums  with  green  flame;  is  ob-  amyl  with 
tained  by  the  action  of  anhydrous  boracic  acid  upon  ^^   * 
limyl-spirit. 

SilieaU  of  Amyl:  8AmO+Si03.  Oolorless,  of  sharp  odor  like 
amyl-spirit;  mixes  with  ether,  alcohol,  and  amvl-spirit,  in  all 
proportions;  bums  with  a  white  flame;  boils  at  882^;  sp.  gr.as 
0.868. 

Nitrate  of  Amyl:  AmO,N03  is  obtained  by  introduction  of  ni- 
trous acid  into  amyl-spirit.  rale  yellow  fluid,  which  becomes 
darker  by  warming;  sp.  gr.nO.STTB;  boiling  point  91^.  Nitrate 
of  Amyl:  AmO,NOf.  Amyl-spirit  is  cautiously  distilled  with 
nitric  acid,  under  addition  of  some  urea;  boils  at  187^ ;  sp.  gr. 
0.902. 

Swlph-amylreulphurie  Acid:  H0(Am,S03)^S03,  is  obtained  by 
the  action  of  dilute  nitric  acid  upon  amyl-mercaptan  pi^ired  oombi- 
and  solpho-cyanide  of  amyl.    Acid,  almost  inodorous  nations  of  amyl 
fluid;  gives,  with  bases,  salts  soluble  in  water.     The  »nd  oxide  of 
Baryta  Salt  crystallizes  in  colorless  leaflets,  unctuous,  ^°^^ 
8 
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and  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.     The  Silver  Salt  appears     ^^ 
colorless  rhombic  tables.  ^^ 

Jimyloxyd-Bulphocarhonic  Acid:  HO(AmO,CSjPCSjp  is  obtain^^ 
like  the  corresponding  ethyl  compound.     Colorless  or  pale  yello   ^ 
fluid,  of  disagreeable  penetrating  odor;  reddens  litmus-paper; 
only  a  little  heavier  than  water,  and  colors  the  skin  a  deep  yelloi 
The  Potassa  Salt  appears  in  white  leaflets,  soluble  in  water,  alc( 
hoi,  and  ether;  if  we  let  Iodine  act  upon  the  salt,  we  obtain  Sul 
phocarbonate  of  Amyl  AmOfGS,,  a  colorless  oil,  boiling  at  187^. 
AmyloxydrBulphurie  Acid:  HOrAmO,S03)^S03.    Equal  part 
of  amyl-spirit  and  hydrate  of  sulpnuric  acid  are  mixed  together^' 
the  mixture  after  a  little  time  diluted  with  water,  and  from  th^ 
obtained  solution  the  amyloxyd-sulphuric  acid  is  procured  in  th^ 
same  manner  as  the  ether-sulphuric  acid.     Syrup-like,  acid  mass, 
easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.    If  the  aqueous  solution  be 
some  time  boiled,  the  acid  separates  into  amyl-spirit  and  sulphuric 
acid.     Gives  with  bases  soluble  salts;  ^q  Baryta  SaU  forms  in 
shining  crystals. 
Protosulphide  of  Amyl:  AmS,  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ES 
is  distilled  with  chloride  of  amyl.     Highly  disagree* 
Amyl  and  iral.    able  Smelling  fluid,  which  boils  at  21 6^    Bisulphide 

of  Amyl:  AmS,.     Yellow,  oil-like  liquid,  of  strong 
odor;  boils  at  250°;  sp.  gr.« 0.918. 
Amyl-sulph'hydric  Acid  (amyl-mercaptan);  H(AmS)^.    We 
distil  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ES,HS  with  AmCl. 
Pair^com-       Oily  fluid,  of  penetrating  onion-like  odor;  strongly 
ph^  and  amyl.  refracting  light;  sp.  gr.=r 0.835;  boils  at  117"^;  be- 
haves towards  oxides  of  metals  like  the  correspond- 
ing ethyl  compound.     The  mercury  compound  Hg(AmS)'^S  forms 
a  leafy  radiant  mass,  soluble  in  water,  but  not  easily  soluble  in 
ether  and  alcohol. 

Iodide  of  Amyl:  is  obtained  like  iodide  of  ethyl.     Colorless 

fluid,  of  biting  taste  and  garlic-like  smell;  boils  at 

Amyl  and  halo-  j^go .  gp  g|..«i.5ii3.     Dissolves  iodide  of  mercury 

abundantly ;  from  the  warm  solution  this  separates 
in  the  yellow  modification. 

Bromide  of  Amyl:  AmBr.  Quite  resembles  iodide  of  amyl,  and 
is  produced  in  the  same  manner ;  heavier  than  water. 

Chloride  of  Amyl:  AmCl,  is  obtained  by  introduction  of  hy- 
drochloric acid  gas  into  amyl-spirit,  and  distillation  at  a  gentle 
heat.  Colorless  fluid,  of  rather  agreeable  aromatic  odor;  insoluble 
in  water;  boils  at  102^;  burns  with  green  flame.  Gives  with 
Chlorine^  exposed  to  sunlight,  a  colorless  fluid,  of  strong  camphor- 
like odor,  and  which  consists  of  C,^H3Cl,(3C,Cl„C,H,C,H)Cl3. 

Caproyl. — If  we  let  the  electric  current  act  upon  oenanthylate 
of  potassa  we  obtain  Caproyl  C^Hj,,  an  oily  fluid  boiling  at  202^. 
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8IZTEINTH  MEMBER. 

Ceihyl:  Oe=s:16CaHj,Hs=C^35. 

Occurrence. — It  is  found  in  spermaceti  as  oxide  of  cethyl ;  un- 
Icnown  by  itself. 

Oxyhydrate  of  Cethyl  (ethal,  from  eth-er  and  al-cohol):  CeO,HO. 
Two  parts  spermaceti  (ethalate  of  cethyl),  and  one  part  of  hydrate 
of  potassa  are  anited  by  melting  together,  and  the  mass  treated 
first  with  water,  and  then  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Afterward  the 
whole  is  warmed,  the  oily  layer  which  collects  upon  the  surface 
removed,  and  repeately  submitted  to  the  same  operation.  The 
mass  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid  is  digested  with  dilute  po- 
tassa solution  in  excess,  and  the  ethal  of  the  dried  mass  is  extracted 
by  alcohol.  By  evaporation  of  the  alcohol,  we  obtain  the  ethal, 
which  is  purified  by  distillation.  Solid,  transparent,  wax-like 
body,  inodorous,  and  tasteless ;  fuses  at  48%  and  crystallizes  by 
slow  cooling  in  fine  scales.  Completely  volatile;  insoluble  in 
water ;  miscible  with  alcohol  at  54^  in  all  proportions;  sp.  gr.aa 
0.812;  boils  at  SeO""  (?).  By  heating  with  Hydrate  of  Potaeh,  we 
obtain  ethalic  acid  (C3,H.|)03  accompanied  by  evolution  of  hydro- 

Sen.    Bepeatedly  distUled  with  Anhydrous  Phosphoric  Acidj  ethal 
ecomposes  into  water  and  ceten.    Potassium,  brought  into  fused 
ethal,  produces  a  lively  evolution  of  hydrogen. 

Cethyloxyd-sulphhcarhonie  Acid:  HO(GeO,CSs) 
CSy     A  concentrated  solution  of  ethal  in  sulpho-  CombinaUon  of 
carboiiic  acid  is  mixed  with  pulverized  hydrate  of  po-  ^^^^  ^  ^^ 
tassa.    After  a  few  hours  a  jelly-like  mass  is  formed 
from  which  the  potassa  salt  is  extracted  by  warm  alcohol.     The 
salt,  which  is  deposited  by  cooling  as  a  voluminous  powder,  con- 
sists of  EO,(CeO,CSJ"^CS2;  hydrochloric  acid  immediately  pre- 
cipitates pure  ethal. 

Cethyhxydrsulphuric  Acid :  HO(CeO,S03)'^S03.  Known  only 
in  combination  with  potassa,  in  white  leaflets  of  a  mother-of-pearl 
lustre.  Is  obtained  by  fusing  together  ethyl  and  hydrate  of  sul- 
phuric acid. 

Chloride  of  Cethyl:  CeCl.    Equal  volumes  of  ethal 
and  chloride  of  phosphorus  are  heated  together  in  a  chionnr^^ 
retort ;  a  lively  reaction  takes  place ;  at  first,  the  ex-  ^ 

cess  of  chloride  of  phosphorus  goes  over,  and  at  last  the  chloride 
of  cethyl  sublimes.     Particularly  is  not  known. 

TWISMTT-FOURTH  MEMBER. 

Cerouyl:  Cy«B24CgH2,Hs=C^H^ 

Occurrence. — Upon  the  surface  of  the  sugar-cane  a  wax  is  found, 
which  is  named  cerosin,  and  corresponds  to  the  formula  (C^H^) 
0,H0.    This  substance  seems  also  to  be  exuded  by  other  plants ; 
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thus  are  tbe  gonrds  gathered  in  the  tropics,  covered  by  a  thick 
layer  of  this  substance.  From  86,000  stalks  of  sugar-cane  72  lbs. 
cerosin  are  obtained.  The  cane  is  crashed  in  a  mill  and  the  juice 
expressed.  The  juice  is,  without  the  addition  of  lime,  maae  to 
boil  by  gentle  heat  and  the  foam  which  forms  removed.  This  is 
dried  and  in  the  cold  treated  with  alcohol/at  86^,  which  extracts 
the  leaf- wax.  The  residue  is  treated  with  boiling  alcohol,  the  so- 
lution strained  through  thick  linen,  and  the  alcohol  removed  by 
distillation.  White,  crystallizable  mass,  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol, 
easily  soluble  in  hot ;  inodorous,  bums  with  beautiful  white  flame; 
fuses  at  82^  and  crystallizes  by  slow  cooling.  Heated  with  hydrate 
of  potassa^  it  forms  cerosinic  acid  H0(G^GL4,)03  under  evolution  of 
hydrogen. 

TWSNTT-SKVXNTH  MSHBXR. 

Ceroiyl:  Cr»27C^,HBsCMHM. 

Occurrence. — Is  found  as  oxide  of  cerotyl  in  the  so-named  Chinese 
wax  in  combination  with  cerotinic  acid.  This  wax  is  generally 
regarded  as  vegetable,  but  it  is  probably  secreted  by  an  insect. 
At  present  only  the  oxide  of  cerotyl  is  known. 

Oxyhydrate  of  Cerotyl  (Cerotin) :  CrO,HO.  Cerotin  is  pro- 
cured from  Chinese  wax,  in  the  same  way  as  ethal  from  sperma- 
ceti. Repeatedly  crystallized  from  alcohol ;  melts  at  79^.  Heated 
with  hydrate  of  potassa,  it  is  converted  into  cerotinic  acid  (C^H^) 
O3  ui^der  evolution  of  hydrogen.  If  concentrated  iulphuric  acid 
act  for  several  hours  in  the  cold  upon  finely  divided  cerotin,  we 
thus  obtain  Sulphate  of  Cerotyl  CrC^SO,;  the  mass  is  washed  with 
water,  then  dried  in  a  vacuum,  and  from  the  etheric  solution  the 
sulphate  of  cerotyl  is  obtained  in  crystals;  wax-like  mass.  If 
Chlorine  act  upon  melted  cerotin  we  obtain  a  yellowish,  transpa- 
rent, cum-like  mass,  the  chlorcerotinic  acids  HO,(6CsC]s20C,H^ 

CjH)  <  Qj  (?).    By  dry  distillation  of  Chinese  wax,  a  hydro-carbon 

is  formed,  which  consists  of  C^^H^  and  melts  at  85^. 


THIHTIETH   MEMBER. 

Mdissyl:  Mys=30C,HjpH=sC^H„.. 

Occurrence, — Melissyl  is  found  as  oxide  of  melissyl,  in  combi- 
nation with  palmitinic  acid,  in  beeswax,  simultaneously  with 
cerotic  acid  (cerin).  If  this  wax  be  boiled  with  alcohol,  the  pal- 
matate  of  melissyl  (miricin)  remains  behind.  By  melting  this 
with  hydrate  of  potassa  we*  obtain  palmitate  of  potassa  and  oxy- 
hydrate of  melissyl  (melissin).  If  the  decomposed  mass  be  treated 
with  boiling  alcohol,  the  melissin  separates,  during  the  cooling,  as  a 
wai^-like  mass,  which  fuses  at  85^,  and  heated  with  hydrate  of 
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Jotassa  is  eonyerted  into  melissie  acid  0^'ffgfl^  under  evoktion  of 
ydrogen.    B j  OUorine  it  is  not  easilyy  decomposed ;  at  last  is 

obtained  chlormelissic  acid-(7C,C1^22C,H„C,H)  j  ^j 

Second  Group. 

Formyl  Qraup. 

Component:  C^H,;  active  molecule:  formyl siGgH.  This  is 
tbe  most  numerous  group  in  organic  chemistry.  At  present  the 
following  primary  members  are  known. 

Primtury  Badicdl:  FormyloOgH. 

Member  1.  Acetyl,  Ac«     C.H^aH^C^Hj. 

"       2.  Propionyl,         Pr-  2C,H„aH=tC,H,. 
"       8.  Butyryl,  Bu-  8C,H^aH-aH^ 

"  4.  Valeryl,  Va-  4C,H„C,H=cX- 

"  6.  Oapronyl,  Ca-  6C,fi;,C,H-Ci,H,j. 

«  6.  Oenanthyl,  Oe«  6aH-,aH=iC,,Hi3. 

«  7.  Capryl,  Cp-  7C,H^C.H-C,,H,,. 

"  8.  Pelargonyl,  Py«  8C,Hj^C,H-C„H„. 

«  9.  Caprylyl,  Oy-  9C^C,H.^C„H,,. 

«  10.  Cocyl,  Co-10C,H„C,H=CJB[,,. 

«  11.  Laurosteryl,  La«»llC,H„C,H«CMH^. 

"  18.  Myristicyl,  My-18aiL,aH=iC«H^. 

«  .14.  Benyl,  By-HaH^C^H-CaoH^. 

«*  16.  Palmityl,  Pa-lSC^H^C^H-Ca^Hj,. 

^  16.  Margaryl,  Ma-16C,H,,C,H=C,,H3,. 

"  17.  Stearophanyl,  Sta=17C3H„C,H=C3flH3,. 

«  21.  Behenyl,  Be  » 21C,H„C,H-  C^H^. 

♦*  28.  Ceroesyl,  Cy  «28C,H^C,H«C^H^7. 

"  26.  Cerotyl,  Ct  «26C^,,C,H=iC„H«. 

«  29.  MeUssinyl,  Me-29C,H„Cja«C«,H„. 

The  radicals  of  this  group  all  possess  the  capability  of  forming 
acids   with  8  atoms  oxygen.   They  also  give,  at  least  ^  f^^  general 
the  lower  members  of  the  ^oup,  equivalent  oombina-  chemical  re- 
tions  with  sulphur  and  the  halogens.     Several  of  i&tions  of  this 
these  radicals  also  unite  with  1  atom  of  oxygen,  form-  s^^P- 
ing  oxides  which  as  hydrates  have  acquired  the  gene-  ^«  oxides. 
ral  name  of  aldehyde  inasmuch  as  they  can  be  con-  ^^^  •idohyds. 
sidered  as  the  corresponding  members  of  the  oxyhydrates  of  the 
methyl  group  minus  2  atoms  hydrogen ;  thus  is  alcohol  C4HPO+ 
HO— 2H— Aldehyd  C^H3,0+H0.    Aldehyd  reacts  indifferently, 
and  possesses  the  power,  by  the  presence  of  strong  bases,  by  trans- 
position to  change  into  a  resinous  mass ;  they  are  more  volatile 
than  the  acids,  and  by  direct  oxidation  are  quickly  converted  into 
tiie  adds  with  8  atoms  oxygen.    As  the  lower  members  of  the 
oxyhydrates  of  the  methyl  group  are  fluid  at  ordinary 
temperaturesi  but  the  consistency  increases  in  pro-  ^*  *^ 
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portion  as  the  member  rises,  so  likewise  are  the  corresponding  mem- 
bers of  the  acid  hydrates  fluid  at  ordinary  temperatures;  the  higher 
members,  on  the  contrary,  appear  solid,  behave  completely  like  fat, 
and  mostly,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  are  found  in  the  fats, 
and  are  also  generally  named  fatty  acids ;  indeed,  so  general  a 
conversion  of  the  fluid  acid  to  the  solid  takes  place,  that  a  limit 
cannot  be  fixed.  As  wood-spirit  and  alcohol  are  miscible,  in  all 
proportions,  with  water,  so  also  behave  formic,  acetic,  and  pro- 
pionic acid;  but  in  the  de^ee  that  CaH,  enter,  they  lose 'their 
solubility  in  water,  so  that  the  higher  niembers  are  completely  in- 
soluble; soluble,  on  the  contrary,  in  alcohol,  and  particularly  in 
ether.  The  lower  members  of  the  acid  hydrates  possess  a  strong 
acid,  penetrating  odor,  often  disagreeable,  whilst  the  higher  appear 
inodorous ;  the  melting  point  of  the  latter  rises  as  does  the  mem- 
ber. All  the  acids  are  volatile,  and  in  general  each  mem- 
ber boils  18  to  20^  higher  than  the  foregoing;  with  the  last  member 
that  point  is  so  high  that  it  can  be  volatilized,  undecomposed,  only 
in  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid.  Likewise  the  acids  in  general  are 
deprived  of  acid  properties  as  the  member  rises.  Acetic,  formic, 
butyric,  propionic,  and  valerianic  acid  taste  very  sour,  produce  a 
blister,  and  le^ve  a  white  spot  upon  the  tongue,  whilst  tne  higher 
members  appear  so  feebly  acid  that  they  scarcely  expel  carbonic 

Conversion  of    ^^^^*    ^^  ^^^  higher  members  be  treated  with  nitric 
the  highjer         acid,  they  are  by  degrees  converted  into  the  lower 
members  into     members  by  oxidation  of  C,H, ;  generally,  we  obtain 
e  ower.  ^  mixture  of  formic,  acetic,  butyric,  valerianic  acid, 

etc.,  in  different  proportions,  according  to  the  duration  of  the 
action. 

By  the  action  of  the  halogens,  particularly  chlorine,  the  primary 

radicals  of  this  group,  by  substitution  of  C,H^  by 
Sr^  d"^^^^  ^^  CjClg,  are  converted  by  degrees  into  the  derived  radi- 
dicais^."^     ""  cals,  which  combine  with  0,S,C1,  etc.,  in  the  same 

proportions  as  the  primary.  The  primary  acids  are 
Occurrence  and  found  in  nature,  but  they  are  also  formed  by  the  de- 
thepr^wy^  Composition  of  many  organic  substances,  as  well  as 
radicals.  by  distillation  and  fermentation,  through  oxidizing 

action.  As  most  of  the  higher  members  in  combina- 
tion with  oxide  of  glycyl  present  the  fats  occurring  in  nature, 
we  obtain  the  fat  acids,  by  boiling  the  fats  with  concentrated 
alkali  solutions,  and  by  decomposition  of  the  obtained  salts  (soaps), 
by  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acid.  But  since  the  natural  fats 
are  almost  always  mixtures  of  several  fat-acid  combinations,  we 
usually  obtain  in  the  way  mentioned  only  mixtures  of  acids  which 
must  then  be  separated.  A  few  of  these  acids,  as  the  margario 
and  stearic  are  found  in  nearly  all  fats  of  plants  and  animals 
whilst  others  appear  only  as  special  fat  acids,  as  cocinic,  myris- 
tinic, laurosteric,  etc. 
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The  RadicaU  of  this  Group  correspond,  like  those 
of  the  methyl  group,  gassiform  to  2  volumes.  ^J^lf^ 

Formyl  gas-CjH.  Sp.  gr.  of  C,- 1.6720  sp.  ir,  of  their 

"       ''  H«  0.1886  gases. 

C,H— 1.8106=2  volumes. 

It  follows  that  the  sp.  gr.  of  formyl  gasa  0.9053 
For  each  addition  of  CJ9,  the  sp.  gr.  rises    0.9746 

Oxides  with  0  and  O3  are  likewise  equal  2  volumes. 
2  volumes  formyl  gas        as  1.8106 
8      **       oxygen « 8.8279 

2      ''       formic  acid  gas»  5. 1885.     Specific  gravity^  2.5692. 
The  ozyhydrates  correspond  to  4  volumes 
2  volumes  formic  acid       ss  5.1885 
2      **       hydrous  gas      =1.2479 

4      *'       formic  acid  gas»  6.3864.     Sp.  gr.«  1.5961. 

The  Sulphur  Oompoundi  correspond  like  the  oxygen  compounds 
to  2  volumes  gas. 

The  Mahid  Compounds  with  1,  2,  and  8  atoms  halogen,  are 
equal  4  volumes  gas. 

2  volumes  formyl  gas        »  1.8106 

6        ''      chlorine**         =14.6400 

4        "      chlorformyl  "  =16.4516.     Sp.  gr.=4.1126. 

The  increase  of  the  specific  gravity  for  the  introduction  of  psH, 
is  above  given.  The  derived  radicals  and  their  combinations  'show 
the  same  ratio  of  atomic  volume  as  the  primary. 

Prxwtary  Radical:  Formyh 

a.  Primary  Radical^  ^%^t'=^  ^^• 

Formyl:  Fo.    If  the  black  mass  which  is  often  obtained  from 
the  heated  tartrate  of  potassa  and  charceal  in  making  p^rj^yi 
Potassium,  be  brought  into  contact  with  water,  a  gas 
ia  evolved  which  burns  with  a  clear  flame  and  consists  of  C2H=2 
Volames,  and  can  be  regarded  as  formyl. 

Hydrate  of  Formic  Acid:  HOjFoOj,  is  found  in  ants.     For- 
tnic   acid  is  produced  by  oxidation  of   wood-spirit 
through  the  means  of  platinum-black ;  by  oxidation  foraj^^ith  ox- 
of  alcohol  under  the  co-operation  of  potassa,  by  heat-  ygen. 
ing  the  hydrates  of  oxalic  acid,  by  decomposition  of 
aqneous  hydrocyanic  acid :  NC„H-f8HO=C,H,03+NH3,  by  ox- 
idation of  turpentine  oils,  by  the  action  of  peroxide  of  manganese 
^pon  tartaric, racemic,  and  mucic  acid,  upon  sugar,  gum,  starch — by 
the  action  of  iodine  and  hyperiodic  acid  upon  acetic  acid,  etc.    An 
aqueous  solution  of  formic  acid  is  obtained,  if  ten  parts  of  tartaric 
acid  with  14  parts  peroxide  of  manganese  and  40  parts  water  be  dis- 
tilled in  a  capacious  retort ;  or  we  mix  1  part  sugar  with  8  parts  per- 
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oxide  of  maDganese,  and  add  little  by  little  8  parts  Bulphiiric  acid 
previously  diluted  with  6  parts  water ;  when  Uie  evolntioii  of  gas 
ceaseSy  we  distil  the  mixture  to  dryness.  The  obtained  aqueous 
solution  of  formic  acid  is  saturated  with  carbonate  of  soda,  then 
evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  dry  formate  of  soda  distilled  with 
1  atom  hydrate  of  sulphuric  acid^  which,  howeveri  must  be 
added  in  YeTj  small  quantities;  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  must  be 
avoided.  We  obtain  the  hydrate  completely  anhydrous,  by  de- 
composing the  lead  salt  with  hydrosulpnuric  acid.  The  fiydrate 
of  formic  acid  appears  as  a  colorless  fluid  sliffhtly  fuming  in  ihe 

air;  burns,  by  heating,  with  bluish  flame,  erjstalliies 
^mTacici  ^^  ^^'  possesses  a  strongly  acid  taste,  produces  a  blis- 
ter ;  sp.  gr.  1.235  ;  boils  at  108^ ;  mixes  with  water 
in  all  proportions.  Formic  acid  suffers  no  change  in  the  air,  but 
by  means  of  platinum-black  decomposes  into  carbonic  add  and 
water ;  Metallic  Oxides  which  easily  yield  oxygen,  as  oxide  of 
mercury,  of  quicksilver,  and  the  super-oxides  conipletely  oxidixe 
the  acid  even  in  dilute  condition.  Ooncentrated  SulpTmrio  Acid 
decomposes  the  acid  by  heat  into  carbonic  oxide  and  water :  C^H 
03a2CO-fHO.  Bichloride  of  merqury  is  converted  by  formic 
acid  into  calomel.  The  Formic  Acid  SaU$  are  all  soluble  m  water 
.  and  crystallizable.    Drenched  with  hydrate  of  anl- 

Formic  aci        phuric  acid  they  evolve  a  suffocating,  acid  odor  like 

formic  acid.  Generally  formic  acid,  even  in  its  com- 
binations, can  be  easily  known  by  its  behavior  to  bichloride  of  mer- 
cury and  to  the  oxides  of  the  precious  metals.  If  it  be  warmed  with 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  metallic  silver  is  immediately  preci- 
pitated. The  Ammonia  Salt  crystallises  in  right-angled  four-sided 
prisms ;  it  melts  at  120^  and  at  140^  degrees  decomposes  into 
hydrocyanic  acid  and  water.  The  Soda  Salt  NaO,FoO,-(-2  aq. 
crystallizes  in  rhombic  tables.  The  Baryta  Salt  dissolves  in  four 
parts  cold  water  and  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Also  the  MagneMia 
Salt  is  insoluble  in  alcohol ;  it  crystallizes  in  fine  transparent,  anhy- 
drous needles.  The  Lead  Salt  appears  in  fine  prismatic  crystals, 
soluble  in  36  parts  cold  water  and  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Sulphide  of  Formyl  (SulphoformJ :  FoS,.     We  distil  1  part  of 
iodide  of  formyl  with  8  parts  finely  ground  cinnabar. 

sweet  aromatic  odor.  Gives  with  pure  potassa  for- 
mate of  potassa  and  sulphide  of  potassium. 

Iodide  of  Formyl  (lodiform) :  rol^,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 
iodine  upon  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa.     To  a 
loiB^*  mixture  of  equal  parts  carbonate  of  potassa  and  alco- 

hol with  8  parts  of  water,  iodine  is  added,  so  long  as 
the  color  vanishes  and  the  produced  iodide  of  formyl  precipitated 
by  diluting  with  water.  From  the  alcoholic  solution  iodide  of  formyl 
forms  large,  yellow  crystals  of  mother-of-pearl  lustre  and  easily 
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SulTeriEod ;  it  possesses  a  strong  saffron-like  odor  and  a  sweetish, 
isagreeable  taste;  fuses  at  100^,  sublimes  at  a  lower  tempera- 
ture and  decomposes,  in  powerful  heat,  into  iodine,  iodide  of  hy- 
drogen and  carbon.  Gives,  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa, 
formate  of  potassa  and  iodide  of  potassium. 

Bromide  of  Formvl  rBromoform} :  FoBr,.  Dilute  wood-spirit, 
alcohol  or  aceton  is  distilled  with  a  dilute  solution  of  bromide  of 
lime.  A  water-clear  etheric-smelling  fluid  of  a  penetrating  sweet 
taste,  insoluble  in  water,  miscible  with  alcohol  and  ether  in  all 
proportions ;  heaTier  than  water. 

uhloride  qf  Formyl:  FoCl.  To  an  alcohol  solution  of  potassa 
the  80-named  chloride  of  paraacetyl,  (C3HCl,'"C,H,)Clg(V.  Elayl), 
la  added;  much  chloride  of  potassium  is  precipitated,  whilst  by  dis- 
tillation of  this  mixture  a  colorless  fluid  chloride  of  formyl  goes 
over ;  the  same  combination  also  appears  to  be  formed  by  the  ac- 
tion of  aqueous  potassa  upon  the  chloraeetate  of  methyl  (MeO,C4 
C1),0,.  Oily,  insoluble  in  water,  miscible  in  all  proportions  with 
alcohol  and  ether. 

Biehhride  of  Formyl:  FoCV  Chloride  of  formyl  combines 
directly  with  chlorine,  forming  FoC^^  also  FoCl,  and  (C,C1)C1.. 

Terehhrid^  of  Formyl  (Chloroform),:  FoCl,.  We  distil  a 
mixture  of  8  parts  water,  i  part  alcohol,  and^  1  part  of  chlo- 
ride of  lime,  or  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  acetate  of  lime  and 
chloride  of  lime  with  5  to  6  parts  water.  In  both  cases  terchloride 
of  formyl  is  precipitated  by  water  from  the  distillate,  then  washed 
several  times  with  water  and  rectified  over  chloride  of  calcium.  (If 
we  employ  wood-spirit  instead  of  alcohol  we  obtain  terchloride  of 
formyl,  also  some  empyreumatic  oil.)  Water-clear,  thin-flowing, 
aweet  liquid  of  penetrating  odor.  Specific  gravity  1.480 ;  boiling 
pmnt  60^ ;  becomes  solid  by  rapid  evaporation.  Inhaled  it  com- 
pletely stupefies  all  the  senses.  Insoluble  in  water,  mixes  with 
alcohol  and  ether  in  all  proportions.  By  heating  falls  into 
C3G1,HC1  and  CI,  and  by  conduction  through  a  glowing  porce- 
lain tube  separates  into  terchloride  of  chloracetyl  (C4Cl3)Cl3,  hy- 
drochloric acid  and  carbon,  8(CjH)Cl3«(C4Cl3)CL+8HCl-fC,. 
By  the  action  of  chlorine  is  converted  slowly  into  (C3Cl)Cl3  and 

g'vee,  brought  t<>gether  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa, 
rmate  of  potassa  and  chloride  of  potassium. 

Oxyehloride  of  Formyl:  Fo  <  qi  ,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 

chlorine  upon  oxide  of  methyl.     At  first  is  produced  MeO,Fo 

1  CL  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  I  C]  '   ^^^^'J  movable   fluid,  of  suffocating, 

tear-exciting  odor ;  exhales  acid  vapors  into  the  air,  and  by  the 
influence  of  chlorine  under  the  operation  of  light  is  converted  into 


(C.C1)  {  g,^. 
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Q] .  If  we  let  cUorine  act 
upon  simple  sulphide  of  methyl^  we  first  obtain  the  abo?e  fluid  sul- 
phochloride  of  formyl,  and  later  (G^Gl)  <  ^i  • 

lodochloride  ofFarmyl:  Fo  <  ^i  •   ^^  distil  iodide  of  formyl  with 

solid  chloride  of  phosphorus.  A  yellow  fluid :  sp.  cr.  1.69 ;  by 
concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  potassa,  is  separatea  into  formic 
acid,  chloride  of  potassium,  and  iodide  of  potassium. 

SBr 
J  .  Bromine  brought  together  with 

iodide  of  formyl  produces  iodide  of  bromine  and  bromiodide  of 
formyl;  the  former  is  absorbed  by  shaking  with  potassa  solution. 
Oily,  yellow  fluid. 

Formate  of  Oxychhride  of  Formyl:  Fo  <  qj  ,  FoO,.    Arises  by 

the  action  of  chlorine  upon  the  formate  of  methyl.  Water-clear 
fluid. 

Formylsulphochloride'Sulphuric  Add:  HO,Fo  J  ni  *>        '•  We 

^  .  ^  ^.  treat  sulphite  of  chloride  of  Chlorformyf  (0,01)01,23 
JSiof         0,with  a  solution  of  potassa:  (0,01)01,280,+ 2H0- 

formyL  HO(0,H)  i  f^  ^^SO,,  or  WO  dissolvo  metallio  zinc  in 

chlorformyl-sulpho-chlor-sulphuric  acid,  precipitate  the  oxide  of 
zinc  from  the  solution  by  carbonate  of  potassa,  filter,  evaporate  and 
extract  the  dry  residue  with  boiling  alcohol.  After  cooling,  the 
potassa  salt  separates  from  the  alcoholic  solution.  From  the  alco- 
holic solution  of  potassa  salt  we  separate  the  potassa  by  sulphuric 
acid ;  filter,  and  leave  the  acid  to  crystallize.  Oolorless,  small 
columns  of  very  sour  taste,  deliquescent,  decomposes  at  higher 
temperatures,  and  with  bases  gives  soluble  salts. 

b.  Derived  Radical.     ChlorformylsaCfih 

Chlorformyl:   0,01,  is  produced  by  repeated  sublimation  of 
chloride  of  formyl.   White,  tasteless,  inodorous  need- 
ormy       les,  of  silken  lustre,  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble 
in  alcohol,  fusible  and  sublimable ;  decomposes  at  higher  tempera- 
tures into  chlorine  and  carbon. 

Ohlorformic  Acid:  (C,0n0j,  arises  by  the  action   of  wood- 

.         spirit  or  alcohol  upon  oxychloride  of  chlorformyl  un- 

S^diiorfOTmyL  ^®'  ^^^  production  of  chlorformate  of  methyl  or  of 

ethyl  2(0,01)/^,  -h  2MeO,HO-2(MeO,(0,01)0,) 

+  2HC1.     Unknown  in  an  isolated  condition. 
Chloride  of  Chlorformyl :  (0,01)01j.    It  is  produced  by  the  com- 


com- 
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plete  decomposition  of  chloride  of  methyl  hy  chlorine,  likewise  hy 
the  action  of  chlorine  upon  chloride  and  bichloride  of  formyl ; 
colorless  liquid  of  strong  aromatic  odor;  sp.  gr.  1.599;  boils  at 
78^;  by  conduction  through  a  glowing  tube,  separates  into  bichloride 
of  ehhrformyl  (C,Cl)Clj,  and  ehhride  of  chlorformyl^  (C,C1)CL 
This  last  combination  is  also  obtained  if  chloride  or  chloracetyl 
(O.Cl3)Cl  be  repeatedly  conducted  through  a  glowine  tube.  Crys- 
tallizes from  the  etheric  solution  in  fine  white  tasteless  needles  of 
fat-like  odor,  which  sublime  at  150  to  200^.  At  higher  tempera- 
tures the  compound  decomposes  into  chlorine  and  carbon.  . 

Oxyehloride  of  Chhrformyl:  (C,C1)  \  ^i  >   arises  by  the 

plete  decomposition  of  oxide  of  methyl  by  chlorine,  like  the  oxy- 
chloride  of  formyL  Fluid.  Sp.  gr.  1.594;  boiling  point  100°,  of 
suffocating  odor.     (AeO)  boils  at  35""  and  AeCl  at  12"";  (C,G1) 

CI3  boils  at  78°  and  (C,C1 1  ^j  at  100° ;  therefore,  in  both  cases, 

the  substitution  of  CI  by  0  proauces  an  elevation  of  23  to  24°.) 

Ql ,  is  obtained  by  the 

Mtion  of  chlorine  upon  sulphochloride  of  formyl;  fluid. 

CUoro^ulpAide  of  Ohhrformyl:  (C,C1)  |  g^  (?).    If  terchloride 

of  dilorformyl  gas  and  hydrosulphuric  acid  be  conducted  together 
through  a  moderately  heated  tube,  or  if  we  distil  sulpho-carbonio 
ftcid  with  bydrochlonc  acid  and  peroxide  of  manganese,  we  obtain  a 
jdlow  oil  of  an  odor  which  powerfully  irritates  the  eyes;  sp.  gr. 
1*46;  boiling  point  70°.  Left  standing  a  long  time  with  potash 
lye  the  compound  separates  into  (C2Cl)Cl3+2COs  under  the  pro- 
doetion  of  4ES. 

ChlorforfMUofOxyehlorideofChlorformyl:{Qfi^^  +  (C, 

CI)0„  is  obtained  by  the  complete  decomposition  of  formate  of 
Diethyl  by  chlorine.  Water-clear,  very  thin  fluid  of  0.724  sp.  gr. 
boik  at  180° ;  of  suffocating  odor. 

SulphiU  of  Chloride  of  Chlorformyl:  ( C,Cl)Cl,^2S0j^.  If  sulphu- 
fOQs  acid  be  conducted  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
"olphite  of  terchloride  of  chlorformyl,  we  obtain  sul-  ^Ij^j^^^f™^^" 
phite  of  chloride  of  chlorformyl  under  the  produc-  Siior^rmyi. 
tiou  of  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acid.     It  is  known 
only  in  solution ;  it  is  colorless  and  inodorous,  is  again  converted 
u^to  sulphite  of  terchloride  of  chlorformyl  by  the  introduction  of 
Torino;  by  treatment  with  solution  of  potassa  we  obtain  the  sul- 

pMdo  of  sulpho-chloride  of  chlorformyl  (C,C1)  |  g^  ^SO,. 

SiUphiU  of  Terchloride  of  Ohhrformyl  (Berzelius  and  Mercet's 
«>inhination):  (C,C1)C1,^2S0,.    A  bottle  holding  six  quarts,  is 
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half  filled  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  then  a  qnantitT  of 
peroxide  of  manganese  sufficient  for  preparing  chlorine^  and  aRer- 
wards  50  grains  of  solpho-carbonic  acid  are  added.  The  dosed 
bottle  is  at  first  preserved  in  a  cool  place  and  then  exposed  a  few 
days  to  a  temperature  of  30%  accompanied  by  often  remoTing  the 
stopper,  or  also  set  in  the  sunlight,  and  afterward  distillea ;  in 
the  beginning,  chlorine  and  eulpho-carbonic  acid  are  eTolved,  and 
at  last  the  combination  is  sublimed.  Water-clear  rhombic  tables 
of  a  velvet  lustre,  and  which  fuse  at  185^,  and  boil  at  170^. 
The  vapor  possesses  a  penetrating  tear-exciting  odor,  and  caoaeSy 
when  inspired  in  large  quantity,  an  extremely  violent  itching  in 
ithe  oesophagus.  By  heating  with  potassa  or  baryta  is  converted 
into  the  following  compound. 

Chhrfcrmyl  9ulphochlorid'9ulphurie  Acid:  HO(0,t!l)  |  q?*^ 

O3.  From  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  baryta  salt  of  this  acid,  whidh  ii 
obtained  by  the  action  of  baryta  upon  the  above  compound,  the  baryta 
is  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid ;  after  evaporation,  we  obtain  the 
acid  in  colorless  small  columns  which  fuse  at  180^,  and  volatilixe  at 
160^,  partly  undecomposed,  and  in  the  air  deliquesce.  Metallio 
zinc  dissolves  in  the  acid  without  evolution  of  sas,  under  the  pro- 
duction of  formyl-sulpho-chlorid-sulphuric  acid.  If  the  potassa 
salt  dissolved  in  water  be  exposed  to  the  galvanic  current  we  ob- 
tain sulpho-methyl-sulphuric  acid  (Me,S0,)S03.  IS  we  bring 
together  the  hydrous  acid,  and  an  amalgam  of  one  part  potaasinm  to 
100  parts  quicksilver,  formyl  sulpho-chloride  sulphuric  acid  is 
produced,  and  by  a  larger  quantity  of  amalgam  we  obtain  at  last 
sulpho-methyl-sulphuric  acid,  and  as  mean  member  the  80«named 

chlor-elayl-hyposulphuric  acid  Fo  j  ^{*«^S03-l-^(Me,S0J^0,- 

CjHj^CISjO,.  A  strongly  acid  fluid  of  syrup-thickness  at  — 16% 
which,  however,  suffers  no  decomposition  at  140^,  and  with  bases 
forms  salts  mostly  crystallizable,  and  soluble  in  water. 

PAIRED  BADICALS,  CONSISTINO  OF  THB  RADICALS  OF  THE  MKHTL 
GROUP  AND  FORMYL. — ^THB  ELATL  GROUP. 

By  the  combination  of  formyl  with  the  different  members  of 
the  methyl  group  and  with  hydrogen,  paired  double  radicals  arise, 
which  correspond  in  gaseous  form  to  4  volumes.  They  arise 
from  the  radicals  of  the  methyl  group;  thus,  by  distillation  of  oxide 
of  methyl  with  sulphuric  acid,  we  obtain  methylenaH,''Fo;  in  the 
same  manner  from  oxide  of  ethyl  is  obtained  elayl  Me,''Fo,  etc 
The  oxygen  withdraws,  accordingly,  one  atom  H  from  the  compo- 
nent G,HL  and  thereby  arises  formyl,  which  remains  paired  with 
H,C,H3,C^Hp  etc.  Whilst,  therefore,  methyl  C^  with  H  forms  a 
common  wholes  2  volumes  gas,  elayl,  e.  g.  is  a  paired  compound  of 
two  independent  radicals,  methyl  with  formyl,  and  corresponds 
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therefore  to  4  yolomes  gas.  From  ethjl  G^H^C-H^H  is  formed, 
therefore,  CM+Cfi^n,.  The  radicals  of  the  elajl  groap  arise 
abo  by  the  arj  distillation  of  the  acids  of  the  formjl  group,  espe- 
ciallj  the  higher  members  of  the  same,  also  by  the  dry  distillation 
of  most  organic  acids;  they  all  possess  the  capability  of  uniting 
directly  .with  two  atoms  chlorine  or  bromine,  forming  oil-like 
combinations,  in  which  respect  they  differ  from  other  hydrocar- 
bons. Thus  arises  chlorelayl  from  (C,H3,'^C.H)Cl,—(Me,'^Fo)Clp 
or  it  exhibits  a  paired  combinatiom  of  chloride  of  methyl  with 
chloride  of  formyli-MeGl,^FoGl. 

iree&yfen(Hydroformyl):  H,"'G^H-iC,E^   Colorless  gas,  burn- 
ing with  a  clear  flame;  combines  with  chlorine  under 
the  co-operation  of  sunlight.    Is  obtained  if  chlor-  JjJ^^JJjJ^'  - 
methyl  be  conducted  through  a  glowing  porcelain  po.  ^        ' 
tabe;  the  hydrochloric  acid  simultaneously  produced 
u  absorbed  by  shaking  with  water.  , 

Slatfl  (Methyl-Formyl ;  Olefiant  Gas):   CjH^'^GjH- G^H^,  is 
produced  by  dry.distillation  of  ornnic  compounds  o^  w    ^ 
poesessing  little  oxygen.     We  obtain  it  in  the  simp-  Eia7i,^Me,'^Fo. 
Jest  manner,  by  heating  one  part  alcohol  of  0.88  sp. 
gr.  with  8  to  4  parts  hydrate  of  sulphuric  acid.     The  gas  which 
escapes  is  conducted  through  milk  of  lime,  to  remove  the  carbonic 
and  sulphurous  acid^  and  then  left  some  time  standing  over  water 
to  remoTe  the  etheric  and  alcoholic  vapor.     Golorless  gas  of  dis- 
agreeable suffocating  odor,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether;  ep.  gr.  of  its  vapor ■■  0.969.    If,  by  means  of  a  pump,  the 
gas  be  pressed  into  a  condensation  vessel,  cooled  in  a  vacuum  to 
— 110^  by  a  mixture  of  ether  and  solid  carbonic  acid,  a  water-clear 
fluid  is  produced ;  elayl  gas  bums  with  a  clear  luminous  flame^ 
and  by  being  conducted  through  a  glowing  tube  separates  into 
C,  and  hydlromethyl  {Cfi;^K.    If  the  gas  be  quickly  mixed  with 
two  volumes  of  chlorine  gas,  and  the  mixture  immediately  inflamed, 
carbon  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  soot,  under  the  production  of 
hydrochloric  acid. 

Biiulphide  of  Elayl:  (G,H3,G,H)S,=iG,H3,S+^G,H,S-G,H^ 
S^     An  alcoholic  solution  of  sulphide  of  potassium 
is  saturated  with  chloride  of  elayl.    After  some  days  eiayU^'*^ 
the  fluid  assumes  a  clear  red  color,  accompanied  by 
the  production  of  E3(G4H4,S,)S2.    If  air  acts  upon  the  solution, 
there  is  precipitated  an  extremely  loose  crystalline  white  powder, 
of  sweetish  taste  and  smell.    Insoluble  in  water,  non-volatile,  not 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  is  not  attacked  by  even  boiling  potash 
lye. 

TetroMulphide  of  Elayl:  (G,H3,G,H)S,-G,H3,S+'^C,H,S3-C, 
H^S^.  It  is  obtained  like  the  former  compound,  by  the  employment 
of  bisulphide  of  potassium  and  agrees  with  that  substance  in  its 
properties.     Chlorine  and  bromine  decompose  both  compounds. 
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An  alcoholic  solution  of  qninquesnlphide  of  potassinm,  brought 
together  with  chloride  of  elajl,  gives  a  yellow,  tenacious,  elastic 
masSy  insoluhle  in  potash  lye,  and  which  contains  10  atoms  sul- 
phur. 

Mayl-hydroaulphurie  Acid :  H,(C,H3rO,HS,rS,-  C^H^jS^.  If 
the  alcoholic  solution  of  KS,HS  be  distilled  with  chloride  of  elayl, 
a  fluid  goes  over  which  possesses  the  most  disagreeable  meroaptan 
odor,  and  is  a  solution  of  elayl-hydrosulphurio  acid.  This  sola- 
tion,  diluted  with  water,  gives  a  green  precipitate  with  salts  of 
peroxide  of  iron,  a  blue  with  salts  of  copper,  and  a  yellow  with 
salts  of  lead ;  the  last  consists  of  Pb,^C4H4S,)S^  If  the  alcoholic 
solution  be  left  standing  a  long  time  in  the  air,  a  white  flocculent 
precipitate  is  obtained,  which  appears  to  consist  of  tetraaiilphide 
of  elayl  and  elayl-hydrosulphuric  acid. 

SulphelaylrBulphuric  Acid.  If  we  let  nitric  acid  operate  upon 
tet/asulph-elayl,  we  obtain  sulphuric  acid  and  sulphelayl-aalphnrie 
acid=2HO(C,H3,'^SO„S03+C,H,'^SO,r2S03(?)  The  baryta 
salt  soluble  in  water,  contains  2  atoms  baryta;  by  saturating  the 
baryta  through  the  means  of  sulphuric  acid  we  obtain  the  pore 
acid,  which  crystallizes  in  small  white  acid-tastingcryatala. 

Iodide  of  Elayl:  (C,H3,C,H)I  =C,H3,I+'"C!H,L  It  is  di- 
rectly obtained  by  bringing  togetlier  ioiUne  and  elavl  gas  in  a 
gentle  heat.  Crystallizes  from  the  alcoholic  eolation  in  long 
flexible  white  needles  of  penetrating,  tear-exciting  odor;  insoluble 
in  warm  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether ;  decom- 
poses at  85^  under  separation  of  iodine.  Chlorine  and  bromine 
separate  iodine  by  the  production  of  chloride  or  bromide  of  elayl. 
Treated  with  an  alcoholic  potassa  solution,  gives  protiodide  of 
methylen-formyl  (H,-C,H+ C,H)I=  C.HjI. 

Bromide  of  Elayl:  (C,H3,C,H)Br,=  C,H3Br-|.'^C,HBr,  is  di- 
rectly  obtained  by  shaking  bromine  with  elayl  gas.  Thin-flowing, 
etheric-smelling,  colorless  fluid,  of  penetrating  sweet  taste;  crys- 
tallizes at  0^;  sp.  gr.  2.164;  boiling  point  129.5^.  Treated  with 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa  it  gives  protobromide  of  methylen- 
formyl  (H,C,H-hC,H)Br. 

Chloride  of  Elayl:  (C,H3,C^)C1,=  C,H3CH^C,H,C1.  It  is 
produced  if  pure  moist  elayl  gas  and  chlorine  gas  are  conducted  in 
common  into  a  cooled  balloon,  or  if  we  slowly  conduct  elayl  gas 
over  superchloride  of  antimony.  The  obtained  oily  fluid  is  several 
times  distilled  with  sulphuric  acid  and  potassa  solution.  Colorless 
fluid,  of  agreeable  etheric  odor  and  sweet  aromatic  taste,  in  water 
a  little,  but  in  alcohol  and  ether  easily  soluble.  Sp.  gr.  1.25 ;  boil- 
ing point  82.4^;  burns  with  green,  strongly  sooty  flame;  by  con- 
duction through  a  glowing  tube  decomposes  into  hydrochloric  acid, 
carbon  hydromethyl,  and  elayl.  If  the  chloride  of  elayl  be  warmed 
with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa,  protochloride  of  methylen- 
formyl  escapes  (H,'^C2H+"^C2H)G1  accompanied  by  the  produo- 
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tion  of  chloride  of  potassiam.  The  same  appears  as  a  colorless  gas, 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  is  fluid  at  — 18^,  pos- 
aesses  a  garlic-like  odor,  and  burns  with  a  green  flame.  This  com- 
pound combines  directly  with  chlorine  in  the  sunlight,  forming 
terchloride  of  methylen-formyl  (H^,C,H'"C,H)Cl3.     This  last  is  an 

'agreeable-smelling  fluid,  which  boils  at  115^,  and  possesses  a  sp. 
gr.sa  1.422 ;  if  it  be  brought  together  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
potassa,  chloride  of  potassium,  water,  and  chloride  of  formyl  (G,H) 
CI  are  produced.  If  we  let  chlorine  act  upon  the  chloride  of  elayl, 
there  is  obtained  a  combination  of  bichlorides  of  chlorformyl  and 
of  formyl-(C,Cl)Cl,+'^(C,H)Cl,-C,HCl,.    A  honey-like  smell- 

'  ing  fluid,  of  sweet  and  burning  taste;  boils  at  153^;  sp.  gr.  1.662. 
With  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa,  gives  a  combination  of  chlor- 
formyl with  bichloride  of  chlorformyl=C3Cl,'"(C,Ci)Cl,=iC^Cl^= 
{Cfi\)Cl;  with  chlorine,  exposed  to  sunlight,  we  obtain  terchloride 
of  chloracetyl  (C^Cl3)Cl,. 

Oxychhride  of  Elayl:  (Qfi^^Cfi)  \  p,,  is  produced  simulta- 
neously with  chloride  of  elayl,  if  elayl  and  chlorine  in  moist  con- 
dition operate  on  each  other.  If  the  raw  product  be  distilled, 
chloride  of  elayl  goes  over  at  180^.  Water-clear,  colorless  fluid, 
of  sweetish  etherio  smell ;  burns  with  green  flame ;  is  decomposed 
by  water,  alkalies,  and  sulphuric  acid,  accompanied  by  evolution  of 
chloride  of  elayl. 

JSHayUplatinum.  If  chloride,  or  sulphate  of  platinum,  be  heated 
with  alcohol,  a  heavy  flocculent  powder  is  precipitated,  which  con- 
sists of  elayl  and  platinum.  It  possesses,  in  a  remarkable  degree, 
the  capability  of  absorbing  gas,  particularly  oxygen. 

Sulphate  of  Elayl:  (C,H„'^C,H)2S03-  C^H^SO,-^  -h  C,H,S03,  is 
obtained  if  completely  dry  elayl  gas  and   anhydrous  sulphuric 
add  are  brought  into  contact  with  each  other ;  it  forms  a  white 
crystalline  mass,  which  melts  at  80^,  and  after  cooling  stiffens 
crystalline.     If  the  compound  be  brought  in  contact  with  water 
we  obtain  a  paired  acid,  the  isathionic,  which  consists 
of  HO(H,^C,H,-h'^C,H,0,S03)7SO,  or  of  sulphate  of  ^^^^^^  ««^id- 
methylen-methyloxyd,  paired  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  metame- 
Tie  with  ether  sulphuric  acid.     Isathionic  acid  is  also  obtained  by 
tlie  decomposition  of  sulphate  of  ethyl,  by  water.     It  possesses  a 
•trong  acid  taste,  and  is  not  decomposed  by  boiling  with  water ; 
irith  bases  it  produces  salts,  easily  soluble  in  water,  but  with  difiS- 
edty  in  alcohol;  if  it  be  heated  with  hydrate  of  potassa  it  is,  with- 
out blackening,  decomposed,  accompanied  with  evolution  of  hydro- 

pn  gas ;  as  residue  remains  a  mixture  of  sulphurous  and  sulphuric 

Mid  salts* 
^l-tulphurie  Aeid  (Sulphate  of  Carbyl) :  (C,H3,G,H)4SO,» 

(CJH,S0,+'"C,H,S0J'^S0,.    We  place  a  elass  tube,  filled  with 

*Molate  ueohoi^  in  a  bottle  containing  anhydrona  salphurio  acid. 

After  gome  time  crystals  are  produced,  which  melt  by  cautious 
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heating,  and  after  cooling  stiffen  to  a  crystalline  mass ;  exposed  to 
the  air  it  absorbs  water  under  the  production  of  ethionic  acid,  a 
paired  acid,  which  contains  isathionic  acid  as  pairling  combined  with 
2  atoms  sulpharic  acid.  This  acid  saturates  2  atoms  of  base ;  by 
warming  the  aqueous  solution  it  decomposes  into  is&thionic  and 
sulphuric  acid. 

Ether-iulphate  of  Ulayl  (BetLYj  Oil  of  Wine):  2AeO,S03+(C,H« 
SOL-t-G^HySOj),  y.  ether-sulphuric  acid. 

Propyl^  (ethyl-formyl) :  CfigTCfi'^C^'^.  This  compound 
8d  Member.  ^  produced  when  amyl-spirit  is  conducted  through  a 
Propyien,  Ae""  redhot  glass  tube,  as  well  as  by  the  dry  distillatioa 
Fo.  of  the  higher  members  of  the  acids  of  the  formyl  se- 

ries; it  appears  also  to  be  produced  m  the  electrifi- 
cation of  a  concentrated  solution  of  butyrate  of  potassa.  Pun 
propylen  gas  has  not  yet  been  produced;  that  which  is  obtained  bj 
decomposition  of  amyl-spirit  appears  to  contain  one-half  marsh  ni. 

Bromide  of  PropyUn:  (C^H^'"C,H)Br,-O^H^Br-|-C,H,Br. 
Bromine  is  added  in  drops  to  a  gaseous  mixture,  which  contains 
propylen,  so  long  as  the  color  vanishes.  A  fluid  product  is  obtainedi 
which  is  washed  with  water,  then  dried  over  chloride  of  ealeiuai 
and  purified  by  repeated  rectification  over  quicklime.  ColorlesSi 
etheric  fluid,  of  sharp  garlic-like  odor,  insoluble  in  water,  miacible 
with  alcohol  and  ether  in  every  proportion ;  boils  at  148^ ;  sp.  ffr. 
1.7;  weight  of  the  vaporaT.Sl.  Treated  with  an  alcoholic  soTu^ 
tion  of "potassait  produces  bromide  of  potassium  and  {Jl^Qfl^^G^ 
H)BrB  Bromide  of  hydroacetyl-formyl ;  a  colorless,  heavy,  mobile 
liquid,  smelling  like  putrid  fish ;  boils  at  45^ ;  gives,  with  2 
atoms  bromine,  (H,'"G4H3,C2H)Br3.  If  this  compound  be  treated 
with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa,  we  obtain  bromide  of  acetyl- 
formyIaB(C4H,,'"G2H)Br,;  besides  this  there  still  exist  compounds 
which  correspond  to  the  formula  (CJl3,Brj'"C3H)Br3««CaH^Br4; 
(C,H3,Br,'-C,Br)Br,«C,H,Br,  and  C,H,'-,aBr=iC.H.Br. 

ChloHde  ofPropyUn:  (C,H^^C,H)C1,-C,II^CH-'^C,H,C1.  It 
is  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  gas  upon  propylen  gas. 
Etheric-smelling  fluid,  of  1.151  sp.  gr. ;  boils  at  104^.  Gives,  by 
repeated  treatment  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa  and  chlo- 
rine, gradually,  the  following  combinations:  (H,C.H«,^0,H)Cla; 
(C,H„Cl,^C,H)Cl3;  (C,H,,Cl,^t!,Cl)Cl3;  (C,C1„01,^C,H)C1,-C,H 
CI,  and  (C,C13,C1,^C,C1)C1  -C,CI,. 

Valylen  (Butyren):  CgH,'"C,H-iCjH,.     If,  by  an  electric  cur- 
rent, we  decompose  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution 
4th  Mem^r^     Qf  valerianate  of  potassa,  and  conduct  the  evolved  gas 
Fo/  ^^  through  refrigerated  alcohol,  then  through  water,  and 

at  last  over  hydrate  of  potassa,  there  remains  a  mixture 
of  hydrogen  gas  and  valylen  gas,  which  last  can  be  absorbed  by 
chlorine.  It  is  also  produced  when  fat  is  conducted  through  a 
tube  at  gentle  red  heat    If  the  obtained  gas  be  strongly  com- 
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pressed,  a  thin  mobile  oil  separates,  which  is  a  mixture  of  valjlen 
with  other  hydrocarbons.  If  this  mixture  be  distilled  at  from  — 18" 
to  0^,  yalylen  goes  over  and  can  be  collected  as  a  gas.  It  exhibits, 
at  18°,  a  water-clear  liquid  of  0.627  sp.  gr. ;  boils  at  0°.  Water 
takes  up  only  a  little  of  it ;  by  alcohol  and  ether  it  is  in  greater 
part  absorbed.  Sulphuric  acid  absorbs  100  volumes  of  yalylen 
gas,  producing  a  paired  acid. 

Bichloride  of  Valylen:  (CgH7,'^C,H)Cl,.  Chlorine  gas  com- 
bines with  yalylen,  forming  a  colorless,  clear,  etheric  fluid,  of  a 
swe^sh  aromatic  taste;  by  the  farther  action  of  chlorine  in  the 
sunlight  there  remains  at  last  a  tough  mass.  The  chloride  of  ya- 
lylen boils  at  123^;  sp.  gr.  1.112. 

AmyUn  (Valeren) :  CgH^'^C,H=CioHj^„  is  produced  by  distilla- 
tion of  amyl-spirit  with  anhydrous  pnosphoric  acid, 
or  with  chloride  of  zinc,  simultaneously  with  paramy-  ^*^  ¥®™^rk 
len  CgpH^  and  metamylen  C^H^.    It  is  also  formed,  j!^J  ^^ 
beside  amy],  by  decomposition  of  the  iodides  of  amy! 
by  sine,  at  a  high  temperature.    Colorless,  clear  liquid,  of  peculiar 
disagreeable  odor ;  boils  at  36^ ;  is  completely  absorbed  by  super- 
chloride  of  antimony  and  fuming  sulphuric  acid.     It  combines  with 
2  atoms  of  chlorine  and  bromine. 

Ofewi(Amyl-formyl):  C,pHj.,'"C,H=  Ci,H„.  By  the  distillation 
of  hydro-oleinic  acid,  an  oily  fluid  goes  oyer;  if  the 
same  be  repeatedly  submitted  to  fractional  distilla-  ^^^^^o 
tion,  the  oleen  goes  oyer  at  55^  and  the  elaen  at  100^. 
The  oleen  is  a  colorless,  garlic-like  smelling  fluid,  insoluble  in 
▼ater,  and  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  bums  with  a  clear 
flame,  and  produces,  with  chlorine,  a  liquid  etheric  compound  which 
contains  2  atoms  chlorine ;  it  unites  also  with  2  atoms  bromine. 
Olaen  appears  also  to  produce,  by  dry  distillation,  doeglinic  acid. 
Elaen:  Cj^H^gTC^nrMMGi^U^^y  resembles  oleen,  and  combines, 
like  it,  with  2  atoms  chlorine  and  bromine. 

To  this  series  belong,  yet  farther,  paramylen  C^  Eiae^^^^ 
H^  eeten  OJH.^  metamylen  C^H,^^  ceroten  Ogfig^  ^ 
ft&d  melen  CjJilf  (We  compare  ethal,  cerotyl,  and  melyssyl.) 
Moreoyer,  gat^is  mixtures  arise  by  dry  distillation  of  organic  com- 
binations containing  little  oxygen  ;^of  these  a  part  is  absorbed  by 
chlorine.  The  constitution  of  these  substances  is  not  yet  known. 
Here  belongs  also  the  so-called  eupion. 

Hydrocarbons  which  do  not  combine  with  chlorine,  but  also  con- 
sist of  equal  aiome  of  carbon  and  hydrogen^  are,  e.  g.^  ffatscJietinj 
s  transparent  fossil-substance  of  wax  consistence,  occurring  at 
Crlamorganshirein  England,  consists,  apparently,  of  C^^B,^^;  Ozok- 
^  (fossil-wax)  is  found  in  Moldau,  near  Slamik,  in  masses  of 
10  to  100  lbs.;  bums  with  beautiful,  slightly  sooty  flame;  melts  at 
62°;  Paraffin^  a  product  of  dry  distillation,  completely  white, 
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shining,  crystalline,  burns  with  beautiful  luminous  flame,  complete]/ 
indifferent,  etc. 

FIK8T  MEMBER. 

Acetyl:  Primary  Radical,  AosB{CJI^Cfi)^=dOJlj, 

Occurrence  and  Production. — Acetyl  is  found  combined  with 
oxygen  as  acetic  acid,  sometimes  free,  and  sometimes  combined 
with  the  sap  of  many  trees.  Like  formyl,  it  is  produced  in  many 
ways,  as  from  ethyl  and  its  combinations  through  affinity  fot^^ 
sometimes  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air  under  the  co-operation  of  pla- 
tinum, or  ferment,  sometimes  by  the  operation  of  oxidiiing  sub- 
stances, as  chloric  acid,  etc.  (s.  ether  and  alcohol) ;  further  by  the 
spontaneous  decomposition  of  many  organic  compounds,  even  when 
air  is  excluded  (in  this  way  tartaric  and  citric  acid  in  watery  solution, 
are  converted  into  acetic  acid)  by  the  dry  distillation  of  most  non- 
volatile, non-nitrogenous  compounds,  as  wood,  gum,  starch,  by  the 
action  of  peroxide  of  manganese  and  other  superoxides  upon  many 
organic  substances,  and  likewise  by  the  influence  of  hydrate  of  pot- 
ash in  high  temperatures  upon  tartaric,  citric,  saccharic,  mucic  acid, 
etc.,  by  heating  several  organic  substances  with  hydrated  sulphuric 
acid,  etc. 

Oxyhydrate  of  Jicetyl  (Aldehyd):  HOAcO.  A  mixture  of  4 
parts  alcohol  of  80  per  cent.,  6  parts  peroxide  of  manganese, 
6  parts  sulphuric  acid,  and  4  parts  water  are  submitted  to 
distillation  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  on  account  of  the  volatility  of 
aldehyd,  the  receiver  is  strongly  refrigerated;  the  distillation  is  in- 
terrupted if  the  distillate  has  an  acid  reaction.  The  distillate  is 
repeatedly  rectified  over  chloride  of  calcium,  and  then  is  exhibited 
a  mixture  of  aldehyd,  acetal,  ether,  acetate  of  ethyl,  and  alcohol. 
The  same  is  mixed  with  two  parts  ether  and  saturated  with  ammo- 
nia ;  crystals  are  produced  of  ^H^yOyAcO,  which  are 
STt^oxy-  i°8ol^l>l«  in  e^^l^er.  The  same  is  dissolved  in  an  equal 
gen.  quantity  of  water  and  distilled  with  a  mixture  of  three 

parts  sulphuric  acid,  and  four  parts  water.  The  al- 
dehyd escaping  accompanied  by  lively  effervescence  is  condensed 
Aldehyd.  ^7  *  6^^.^  coolin^  apparatus,  and  its  water  removed 

by  chloride  of  calcium.  A  colorless,  easily-flowing 
fluid,  of  peculiar,  ether-like,  suffocating  odor;  inhaled,  producescramp 
of  the  breast.  Aldehyd  mixes  with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  in  all 
proportions,  accompanied  by  elevation  of  temperature ;  chloride  of 
calcium  separates  it  from  the  watery  solution,  shows  no  acid  reac- 
tion, dissolves  iodine,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus,  is  very  inflammable, 
boils  at  21.^8;  sp.  gr.  0.79.  Oxidizes  extremely  easy  and  direct 
by  production  of  acetic  acid.  Chlorine  and  bromine  drive  it  over 
into  chloral. and  bromal  (C,H3)0,HO=.(C,Cl3)0,HO.  If  aldehyd 
be  warmed  with  oxide  of  silver  under  water,  metallic  silver  is  pre- 
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cipitated,  and  in  the  solution  is  found  a  silver  salt,  which  apparently 
consists  of  AgO, AcO, ;  if  the  solution  of  this  salt  be  Acetous  acid 
mixed  with  baryta  water,  and  the  whole  warmed  with 
the  precipitated  oxide  of  silver,  the  silver  separates  anew,'  and 
the  solution  contains  acetate  of  baryta.  Potassium  brought  toge- 
ther with  aldehyd  evolves  hydrogen  under  the  production  of  KO, 
AcO.  If  we  warm  the  same  with  a  solution  of  potassa,  a  brown 
resinous  mass  separates — the  aldehyd  resin. 

If  aldehyd  be  brought  together  with  ammonia  and  hydro-sulphuric 
acid,  a  base  is  obtain^ed,  the  thialdiny  and,  by  the 
employment  of  hydroselenic  acid,  the  aelenaldin.  hY^^^^h^^ 

Aldehyd'ammania :  NH^O, AcO,  whose  production  ric  acid.  ^^  ^" 
was  given  above,  crystallizes  in  colorless,  transparent, 
shining,  easily-broken  crystals,  possesses  a  peculiar  odor,  is  volatile, 
easily  inflammable,  melts  at  80^,  and  at  lOO^distils  over  unaltered, 
very  soluble  in  water,  soluble  with  difficulty  in  alcohol,  and  insoluble 
in  ether.  If  we  evaporate  the  watery  solution  of  1  part  Aldehyd^unmo- 
aldehyd-ammonia,  and  1  part  anhydrous  hydrocyanic  nia,  aud  hydro- 
acid  with  hydrochloric  acid,  we  obtain  chloride  of  <^y""<5  ^^ 
ammonium  and  alaninaslSCQB^O^=^(^^S^yCQKg)0^.   Alanin. 

Transposing  Products  of  Aldehyd. — Aldehyd,  inclosed  in  a  tube, 
changes  after  some  time  into  an  agreeably-smelling  fluid,  which 
boils  at  81^,  does  not  oxidize  in  the  air,  and  treated  with  potassa 
prodncefi  no  resin.     Aldehyd  often  changes,  if  it  be  preserved  a 
long  time  in  a  closed  vessel,  into  long,  colorless,  transparent  pris- 
matic columns  of  great  lustre,  while  another  part  remains  fluid, 
but  at  a  lower  temperature  likewise  becomes  solid.     The  crystals 
of  metaldehyd,  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  are  inodorous  and 
tisteless,  insoluble  in  water,  but  easily  soluble  in  alcohol ;  they 
Mblime  at  120*^,  and  consist  of  C^H^O^j.    3  atoms  aldehyd  have, 
therefore,   changed  to    1    atom    metaldehyd;    the  Metaldehyd. 
^y  fusible   crystals  have  the  same  constitution; 
tbej  smell  slightly  like  aldehyd,  are  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ctber,  melt  at  2^,  and  boil  at  94^ ;  are  not  affected  by  potassium 
and  ammonia.     If  we  conduct  hydrosulphuric  acid  into  a  solution 
of  aldehyd  in  water,  there  separates  a  thick  water-clear  oil,  of  strong 
garlic-like  smell,  and  which  consists«of  CjjHjjSy^CijHjjOg-f  HS. 
If  this  oil  be  brought  together  with  chloride  of  calcium,  we  obtain 
Bdphide  of  calcium,* and  an  evolution  of  aldehyd;  treated  with 
ammonia  gas,  it  goes  over  into  thialdin;  if  we  add  to  this  oil  a  few 
^opa  of  sulphuric  acid  we  obtain,  accompanied  by  separation  of 
bjdrosulphurio  acid,  a  crystalline  body,  which  consists  of  G^H^Sq, 
^&i  can  be  named  sulphometaldehyd.     If  sulphurotis 
««a  gas  be  conducted  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ^^J^^^™^*^^" 
aldehyd-ammonia,  by  strongly  refrigerating,  a  richly 
^talline  precipitate  is  obtained  of  sharp  taste,  like  sulphuroua 
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Aldehjd-am-  acid  and  aldehyd-ammonia.  This  body  eonsists  of 
monia  and  »ui-  NC,H,S A^NH.CCAO  +  2S0,.     SulpTioearbonie 

phupousacid,  .4    J    '    Vx  •    x*         *  i^    l   t  i   *•  t     u  l   j 

and  8uipho-car-  «<?*«,  brought  mto  an  alcoholic  solution  of  alaehyd- 
bonic  acid.  ammonia,  sives  white  shining  crystals  of  carbothv- 
Carbothialdin.     «^<^«w  =  ^C^UgS^  =  NHjj'^C^H^S,  «  NH„""(C^H^ 

CS3). 

Hydrate  0/ Acetyl  QijirB^te  o{  acetic  acid):  HO,AcO,.     Ordi- 
nary vinegar  is  obtained  by  the  so-called  acetic  fer- 
Aceuc  acid.       mentation  which  consists  of  the  chance  of  alcohol  to 
acetic  acid.     For  this  result  are  necessary :  (1)  alcohol  dilated  with 
water,  (2)  air,  (8)  co-operating  substances  whi6h  produce  oxidation, 
as  yeast,  different  organic  substances  which  are  found  in  the  ferment- 
ingjuices  of  plants,  honey,  leaven,  vinegar  itself;  and  (4)  a  tempe- 
rature of  25  to  30°.     For  the  production  of  vinegar  it  is  important 
that  the  oxygen  comes  quickly  in  contact  with  the  alcohol,  i.  <• 
that  many  points  of  contact  between  both  be  given,  that  the  form- 
ing aldehyd  can  quickly  oxidize  (quick  vinegar  formation).     To 
the  production  of  acetic  acid  serves  either,  a  mixture  of  brandy 
and  water,  or  other  fermented  fluid,  as  grape- wine,  fruit-wine,  beer, 
etc.     The  raw  vinegar  is  a  mixture  of  water,  acetic  acid,  different 
salts,  gums,  some  ferment,  etc.    By  distillation  of  raw  vinegar  we 
obtain  rectified  vinegar,  which  consists  of  a  mixture  of  water  and 
pure  acetic  acid ;  by  saturation  of  the  same  with  bases  (potassa, 
soda,  oxide  of  lead)  and  evaporation  of  the  solution,  acetic  acid 
salts  are  obtained,  and  if  the  same,  in  a  completely  dry  condition, 
be  distilled  with  1  atom  hydrate  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  with  bisul- 
phate  of  potassa,  the  hydrate  of  acetic  acid  is  procured,  however, 
mostly  impure  by  sulphurous  acid,  which  is  absorbed  by  rectifica- 
tion over  a  little  superoxide  of  lead.     We  obtain  hydrate  of  acetic 
acid  from  the  raw  wood  vinegar  (v.  wood-spirit),  which  is  a  mixture 
of  water,  acetic  acid,  wood-spirit,  zylit,  etc.,  and  different  empy- 
reumatic  oils,  when  we  saturate  the  mixture  with  carbonate  of  lime. 
The  empyreumatic  oil  which  is  separated  is  taken  away,  and  after- 
wards the  solution  of  impure  acetate  of  lime  is  evaporated  to  the 
sp.  gr.  of  1.116,  and  then  decomposed  with  sulphate  of  soda.     The 
solution  of  acetate  of  soda  is  separated  by  pressing  from,  the  sulphate 
of  lime,  and  brought  to  crystallization  bv  evaporation.     The  crys- 
tals are  cautiously  heated  in  an  iron  kettle  unto  the  complete 
destruction  of  the  empyreumatic  oil;  by  dissolving  and  re-crystalli- 
zation we  obtain  pure  acetate  of  soda,  and  from  this  by  distillation 
with  hydrate  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  pure  acetic  acid.     If  we  submit 
biacetate  of  potassa  KO,HO,2Ac03,  to  a  heat  of  800^,  it  separates 
into  simple  acid  salt  and  hydrate  of  acetic  acid. 

The  pure  hydrate  of  acetic  acid  is  a  completely  colorless  fluid,  of 
a  penetrating  agreeable  acid  smell,  and  very  strong 

^tio'Tdr'     *^*^  **®^®'  *^  ^^^  ^^  crystallizes  in  water-clear  leaf- 
lets, which  melt  at  16^.   (If  the  acetic  acid  be  impure 
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with  aceton,  it  does  not  crystallize.)  Sp.  gr.  1.0G35 ;  boiling  point 
117^.  If  the  hydrate  bo  heated  to  boiling,  the  vapor  inflames. 
The  hydrate  mixes  with  water  accompanied  by  evolution  of  heat 
and  increase  of  density  ;  the  sp.  gr.  of  a  mixture  of  HO,  AcOj,  with 
2  atoms  water,  is  1.078;  a  greater  addition  of  water  produces  no 
farther  increase  of  density;  a  mixture  of  IIOyAcOg,  with  9  atoms 
water,  has  again  a  sp.  gr.  of  1.0635,  therefore  equal  to  that  of  the 
hydrates. 

If  the  vapor  of  acetic  acid  be  conducted  through  a  feebly  glow- 
ing tube  filled  with  pieces  of  coal,  it  partly  separates  into  aceton 
(G,H3,^C4H3)0s,  and  carbonic  acid ;  conduct  the  same  over  platinum 
black  at  200^,  and  it  is  completely  decomposed.  Anhydrous 
acetate  of  alkalies  (acetates  of  baryta  and  lead),  submitted  to  dry 
distillation,  give  aceton  and  carbonic  acid  salts.  A  mixture  of 
acetate  of  potash  and  arsenious  acid,  heated  little  by  little,  give 
oxide  of  kakodyl  (C^H^  As)0  and  carbonic  acid.  Distilled  with  per- 
oxide  of  manganene  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  we  obtain  formic 
acid ;  in  like  manner  operate  iodic  acid,  8uperiodiCy0B,ud  chloric 
acid ;  it  reduces  chloride  of  gold,  but  not  the  oxide  of  mercury. 
Chhyrine  gas  conducts  the  acetic  acid  under  the  co-operation  of 
light,  first  over  into  bichloracetic  acid  H0(G3Gls, €311)03,  and  at 
last  into  chloracetic  acid  H0(G4Cl3)03.  Brought  together  with 
anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  sulphacetic  acid  2H0(C4H3,S03)03,'"S03, 
is  obtained.  Acetic  acid  produces  with  bases  neutral, 
basic,  and  acid  salts;  the  most,  however,  are  neutral ;  ^^^^  ^^^ 
they  often  crystallize  with  water,  and  most  all  are 
soluble  in  water,  and  many  also  in  alcohol.  The  peroxide  of  silver 
and  mercury  salts  are  not  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  the  salts  of 
oxide  of  wolfram  and  of  molybdanum  are  insoluble.  They  are 
obtained  either  direct  or  through  double  affinity.  In  its  relation 
to  oxide  of  mercury  acetic  acid  differs  from  formic  acid;  further- 
more, formic  acid  gives  with  magnesia  and  oxide  of  lead  salts  inso- 
luble in  alcohol,  the  acetic  acid,  on  the  contrary,  soluble  salts. 
Acetic  acid  salts  give,  by  heating,  aceton,  formic  do  not.  Concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  blackens  the  acetic  acid  salts  by  heating, 
which  is  not  the  case  with  formic  acid. 

Aeettite  of  Ammonia:  NH4,0,Ac03.     By  evaporating  neutral 

acetates  of  ammonia,  dissolved  in  water,  in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric 

acid,  we  obtain  thin  columns;  and  by  evaporating  the  solution  at  a 

higher  temperature  radiated  crystals  of  acid  salts  are  obtained=s 

K1[40,HO,2Ac03;  the  same  melts  at  76°  and  sublimes  at  120°. 

By  shaking  acetate  of  ethyl  with  aqueous  ammonia  acetamid  is 

producedaNHgAcO^  and  if  acetate  of  ammonia  be  distilled  with 

uhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  the  former  goes  over  into  nitroacetyl, 

AeN.   The  potassa  salt,  KO, AcOj,  forms  a  leafy  deliquescent  mass 

nhich  easily  melts,  and  during  the  cooling  stiffens  crystalline.    The 

wid  Bait,  KO,HO,2Ac03,  is  obtained  if  chlorine  be  brought  into 
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a  solution  of  the  neutral  salt  or  by  supersaturation  of  the  same 
with  acetic  acid  and  slow  evaporation ;  flexible  crystals,  which  at 
200°  separate  into  KO,  AcOj,  and  HO,AcOj.  The  neutral  soda  salt 
NaOyAcOg  easily  crystallizes  with  6  atoms  water ;  the  crystals  dis- 
solve in  4  parts  water,  and  effloresce  in  the  air;  at  315°  the  salt  yet 
suffers  no  decomposition.  The  baryta  saU^  BaOjAcOj+Saq,  crys- 
tallizes in  transparent  prisms;  soluble  in  an  equal  quantity  of 
water.  The  lime  salt,  CaO,Ac03,  crystallizes  in  prismatic  needles 
of  a  silky  lustre  which  contain  water  and  effloresce.  The  alumina 
salty  Al203,3Ac03,  is  procured  by  decomposition  of  sulphate  of 
alumina  by  acetate  of  lead.  Dries  to  a  gum-like,  deliquescent 
mass,  soluble  in  water,  and  by  heating  loses  acetic  acid.  Serves 
as  a  mordant  in  calico-printing.  The  salt  of  the  oxide  of  iron^ 
F^s^a^^AcOj,  appears  as  a  red-brown,  deliquescent,  jelly-like  mass. 
The  zinc  saltj  ZnO,  AcOj,  crystallizes  in  six-sided  leaflets,  separates 
by  heating  into  ZnO,HO,2Ac03,  which  sublimes  as  woolly  meal. 

Acetic  Acid  and  Oxide  of  Lead.  Sexabasic  Salty  6PbO, + AcO,,  is 
obtained  if  the  neutral  salt  be  a  long  time  digested  with  5  atoms 
oxide  of  lead;  a  white  powder  almost  insoluble  in  water.  Tribasie 
salt,  3PbO-{-Ac03  (vinegar  of  lead),  arises  from  the  digestion  of  a 
solution  of  sugar  of  lead  with  2  atoms  oxide  of  lead  ;  it  remains 
behind  after  evaporation,  an  uncrystalline  mass,  easily  soluble  in 
water.  Sesqui-basic  salt,  3PbO,-f  2ACO3, 1'emains  behind  if  anhy- 
drous sugar  of  lead  be  heated  to  280^,  accompanied  by  evolution 
of  carbonic  acid  and  aceton  ;  crystallizes  in  leafy  crystals  of  mo- 
ther-of-pearl lustre.  The  neutral  salt  (sugar  of  lead),  PbO,  AcO, 
-fSAq,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  oxide  of  lead  in  dilute  acetic 
acid.  Crystallizes  in  long  four-sided  prisms,  sharpened  by  two 
faces ;  the  crystals  effloresce  in  the  air,  dissolve  in  1^  parts  water 
and  in  8  parts  alcohol ;  they  melt  at  57°  in  their  water  of  crys- 
tallization, and  lose  the  latter  completely  at  100°.  Possesses  a 
permanent  sweet  taste. 

Acetic  Acid  and  Oxide  of  Copper.  Oxide  of  copper  gives 
with  acetic  acid  a  neutral  and  several  basic  combinations.  In 
commerce,  under  the  name  of  verdigris,  rust  of  brass,  green 
gold,  occur  several  basic  salts;  the  same  is  obtained  when  wine- 
lees,  already  become  acid,  are  interstratified  with  thin  copperplates, 
and  then  moistened  with  a  solution  of  verdigris.  The  verdi- 
gris is  considered  as  a  mixture  of  3CuO-f  2ACO3  with  3CuO-|- 
AcOj,  according  as  it  separates  into  these  compounds  in  contact 
with  water.  If  the  verdigris  be  dissolved  in  dilute  acetic  acid 
after  evaporation,  bluish  green  crystals  are  obtained,  which  con- 
sist of  CuO,-fAc03-f  aq.  This  neutral  salt  dissolves  in  6  parts 
boiling  water :  in  the  cold,  we  obtain  crystals  with  6  atoms  aq. 
If  this  neutral  salt  bo  brought  together  with  plates  of  copper, 
and  the  whole  exposed  to  the  air  a  few  months,  we  obtain  the  so- 
called  blue  verdigris,  which  consists  of  4CuO-f  AcOj-f  6  aq;  the 
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same  separates  in  contact  urith  water  into  3CuO,Ac03,  and  CuO, 
AcOj.  If  the  compound  SCaO+SAcO,  be  dissolved  in  boiling  water 
a  combination  separates,  which  contains  48  atoms  GuO,  1  atom 
ACO3.  Acetate  of  protoxide  of  mercury :  HgjOjAcOL  crystallizes 
in  white  flexible  mica-like  scales,  which  dissolve  in  83  parts  cold 
water.  The  silver  salt :  AgO^AcOj  crystallizes  in  leaflets  having 
a  mother-of-pearl  lustre,  and  dissolves  in  100  parts  water. 

Ozt/8ulpMde  of  Acetyl:  Ac    )  g  » is  obtained  by  the  Acetyl,  sulphur 

introduction  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  into  oxychloride  ^ 

of  acetyl ;  by  distillation  there  go  over,  accompanied  by  evolution 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  two  fluids,  which  after  a  little  time  stifien  crys- 
talline ;  one  combination  is  oxysulphide  of  acetyl,  the  other  oxy- 
sulphochloride  of  acetyl.  The  first  possesses  a  feeble  chlorsul- 
phur  odor ;  it  melts  at  120^,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  al- 
cohol and  ether;  treated  with  potash,  acetate  of  potash  and 
sulphide  of  potassium  are  produced. 

Ohhride  of  Acetyl:  AcClj  is  obtained  by  the 
action   of  chlorine    upon  chlorethyl.     A  colorless,  ^^^^^ 
easily-flowing  fluid  of  ethereal  odor  and  sweet  taste ; 
boils  at  75^ :  sp.  gr.  1.372.     decomposes  by  an  alcoholic  potash 
solution  into  acetate  of  potash  and  chloride  of  potassium.     By  the 
operation  of  chlorine  under  the  influence  of  sunlight,  we  obtain 
at  first  a  combination  of  chloride  of  acetyl  with  chloride  of  bi- 
chloracetyl  (C,C1^0,H)Cl3+(C^H3)Cl3=C^H,Cl^,  then  chloride  of 
bichloracety^  and  at  last  chloride  of  chloracetyl  (04013)013. 

Oxychloride  of  Acetyl:  Ac  <  qi  ,  is  obtained  by  the  introduction 

of  chlorine  into  oxide  of  ethyl,  in  the  beginning  at  0°  and  later  in 
a  higher  temperature.  A  strongly  acid  yellow-smoking  fluid  is 
produced,  if  the  same  be  heated  a  long  time  to  100^,  and  then 
distilled,  oxychloride  of  acetyl  remains  behind,  if  the  boiling  point 
ascends  to  142^.  Transparent,  not  acid  fluid,  of  fennel-like  odor 
and  taste ;  in  contact  with  water,  it  decomposes  into  acetic  and 

hydrochloric  acid.   By  the  action  of  potassium  we  obtain  Ac  <  qi, 

non-Yolatile  ;  sp.  gr.  1.50  ;  by  chlorine  in  the  sunlight  it  goes  over 

into  oxychloride  of  chloracetyl  (C4CI3)  <  q, 

Oxyeulphochloride  of  Acetyl :  Ao  <   S     Its    production,-    vide 

(01. 
above,  oxysulphide  of  acetyl.  It  forms  yellow  disagreeably  smelling 
scales ;  separates,  by  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa,  into  chloride 
of  potassium,  sulphide  of  potassium,  and  acetate  of  potassa. 

Carbonate  of  Oxychloride  of  Acetyl :  Ac  <  ^i  +  00,,  is  pro- 
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duced  by  the  action  of  chlorine  in  daylight  upon  carbonate  of 
ethyl ;  colorless,  heavy  fluid ;  of  sweet,  peculiar  smell. 

Formate  of  Oxt/chlotide  of  Acetyl:  Ac  <  q,  +FoO„i8  obtained 

by  conducting  chlorine  into  formate  of  ethyl.  A  transparent,  feebly 
acid,  aromatic-smelling  and  bitter-tasting  fluid,  soluble  in  wator 
and  in  alcohol,  of  1.261  sp.  gr.  Gives  with  potassa,  chloride  of 
potassium,  acetate  and  formate  of  potassium. 

Acetate  of  Ozy chloride  of  Formyl :  Fo  <  qi  -(- AcO^  This  com- 
bination metameric  with  the  foregoing  one  is  obtained  by  the  ac- 
tion of  chlorine  upon  acetate  of  methyl.  Colorless,  transparent 
fluid,  of  irritating  vinegar  odor,  and  sweetish  garlic-like,  later  burn- 
ing taste,  boils  at  145^ ;  sp.  gr.  1.25  ;  in  contact  with  water,  decom- 
poses into  formic,  acetic,  and  hydrochloric  acid. 

Acetate  of  Oxy chloride  of  Acetyl:  Ac  I  qj  -f  AcO,,  is,  like  the 

foregoing  compound,  obtained  by  the  influence  of  chlorine  upon 
acetate  of  ethyl;  neutral  fluid;  boils  at  110^;  sp.  gr«  1.801; 
smells  like  acetic  acid,  is  by  the  further  action  of  chlorine,  under 
the   co-operation   of   sunlight,    converted    at  last  into   (C4GI1) 

Acetate  of  Oxy  chloride  of  Cldorformyl :  (OJ<X)\  n\  +ACO3. 

Chlorine  is  conducted  through  acetate  of  methyl  until  no  more 
hydrochloric  acid  is  evolved. 

Water-clear  liquid,  heavier  than  water,  boils  at  143^,  smells  like 
peppermint,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 

Nitro-acetyl  (Cyanmethyl,  Acetonitryl) :  AcN. 
u^o^Tn  *°^  ^^"  -Acetate  of  ammonia  is  distilled  with  anhydrous  phos- 
phoric acid,  or  cyanide  of  potassium  is  distilled  with 
sulphate  of  methyl:  CjHg+NCjS-C^Hj-f N.  Water-clear,  not 
poisonous,  agreeably-tasting  fluid ;  boils  at  77®,  gives  by  treat- 
ment with  aqueous  potassa,  ammonia  and  acetate  of  potassa,  and 
with  potassium,  cyanide  of  potassium  and  methyl. 

Acetyl- Platinchloride^  Plantinchloride  {Chhrpla- 
chToride^'o^f  tin-acetylchlorur)  (Ac,'"PtCirPtCl.  A  mixture  of 
platinum.  1  P^^t  chloride  of  platinum  with   6  parts  alcohol 

is  distilled  to  Jth.  To  the  brown  residual  clear  fluid 
is  added  /f  ths  platinchloride  of  ammonium ;  by  evaporation 
crystals  are  obtained,  which  consist  of  chloride  of  ammonium 
and  platinchloride — acetyl-platinchloride,  which  by  recrystalli- 
zation  are  purified.  A  very  concentrated  solution  of  this  salt 
is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  chlorplatinum  so  long  as  a  precipitate 
is  produced.  After  this  it  is  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  in 
a  vacuum.  Pale  citron-yellow  powder,  which  is  soon  black,  and 
is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.     Heated  over  a  free  fire,  it 
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burns  accompanied  by  sepafatidn  of  pIKnum*  The  watery  solu- 
tion soon  decomposes,  accompaiued  bypnolution  of  gas  and  depo- 
sition of  platinum ;  addition  of ''bydrdn|Hic  add  prevents  the  de- 
composition; if  into  the  solution  nv^H.^wlver  be  dropped, 
chloride  of  silver  is  precipitated,  ahf^Him-  tie  fluid  separated 
from  the  precipitate  platinum  black  bfl| falls;  if  the  platinum 
black  be  removed  by  filtration,  silver  saitl  again  produce  a  pre- 
cipitation of  chloride  of  silver.  Platin%lori(^e  of  chlorplatin- 
acetyl  combines  virith  chloride  of  potassium,  of  sodium,  and  of 
ammonium,  forming  nitrous  compounds^  which  crjrstallize  in 
beautiful  yellow  crystals;  with  ammonia  it. goes  also  into  a  combi- 
nation which  appears  as  yellow  powder. 

b.  Derived  radicals, 

a.  Bichloracetyl- C,Clj,CjH=  C^Cl^H. 

Biehhracetic  Acid:    H0(C,C1„C,H)03,  is  known 
only  in  combination  with   hydrate  of  acetic  acid.  Bichioracetyi 
This  combination  2HO(C,Cl,H)03,^Ac03  is  obtained  ^^^P^""^^^- 
by  the  first  action  of  chlorine  upon  hydrate  of  acetic  acid  in  the 
shade.     Colorless  fluid,  of  the  odor  of  hydrate  of  acetic  acid.    By 
further  operation  of  chlorine  in  sunlight,  is  converted  into  chlor- 
acetic  acid. 

Bichloracetate  of  Oxy chloride  of  Formyl:  Fo   <  p,    +(C^CljH) 

Oy  arises  by  the  decomposition  of  acetate  of  oxychloride  of  formyl 
bj  means  of  chlorine.     Little  known. 

Bichloracetate  of  Oxychloride  of  Chlorformyl :  (CaCl)   -{  ni  + 

(G^C1,H)03,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  the 
former  combination. 

lormate  of  Oxychloride  of  Bichlor acetyl:  (C^C1,H)  |  ^|    +  Fo 

Op  arises  by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  formate  of  ethyl. 

Acetate  of  Oxychloride  of  Bichlor  acetyl:  (C^CljH)  ]  ni  +  AeOg,  is 

produced  by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  acetate  of  oxychloride  of 
*wtyl,  under  the  co-operation  of  sunlight.  Oily  fluid,  of  1.485 
*P»gr.  By  the  first  action  of  chlorine,  1  atom  of  acetate  of  oxy- 
chloride of  acetyl  remains  undecomposed,  whereby  a  combination 
u  obtamed,  which  consists' of  C4H,Cl30^;  the  same  is  colorless, 
oily, smells  agreeably,  like  peppermint;  boils  at  164^,  sp.  gr. 
1.867. 

p.    Chloracetyl-C,Cl^C,Cl=C,Cl3.  Chloracetyl. 

Oxide  of  Chloracetyl:  (C^Cl3)0,  if  a  mixture  of  50  parts  sul- 
phide of  potassium  (KS),  16  parts   oxychloride  of 

.  ^  C  f\  Compounds  of 

Chloracetyl  (C^Cl,)  ?  p,  and  200  parts  alcohol  be  the  same  with 

j»   1,  V  ^*%  oxygen. 

bulled,  there  is  obtained,  accompanied  by  separa- 
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tion  of  sulphur  and  chloride  of  potassium,  an  oily,  garlic-like  smel- 
ling fluid,  which  after  purification  with  potassium  and  nitric  acid, 
exhibits  a  colorless,  sweij^taeting  liquid,  smelling  like  Spirea  Ulma- 
ria,  of  sp.  gr.  1.654 ;  pciH^f  ebullition  210^.  Insoluble  in  water, 
easily  soluble  in  alcohjj^nd  ether.  Combines  with  chlorine  in 
sunlight,  producing  oxj^ffioride  of  chloracetyl ;  if  water  be  present 
at  the  same  time,  we  obtain  chloracetic  acid.  Bromine  gives  with 
the  same  oxybromide  of  chloracetyl. 

Oxyhydrate  of  Chloracetyl  (Chloral) :  H0,(C4Cl3)0,  is  produced 
by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  absolute  alcohol  and  alaehyd,  as 
well  as  by  the  decomposition  of  starch  or  suear  by  chlorine.  Chlo- 
rine is  conducted  into  alcohol  until,  by  elevation  of  temperature,  do 
further  escape  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  observed.  At  last  a  symp- 
thick  fluid  remains,  which  is  mixed  with  three  times  its  weight  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  the  mixture  distilled,  and  the  distillate  subjected  to  a 
new  distillation  for  the  removal  of  the  hydrochloric  acid.  When  the 
boiling  point  rises  from  90  to  94°,  the  distillation  is  interrupted, 
and  the  residue,  freed  from  hydrochloric  acid,  repeatedly  distilled 
with  sulphuric  acid ;  the  chloral  thus  purified,  is  afterwards  rec- 
tified over  some  quicklime.  Colorless,  oily  fluid,  of  a  peculiar 
penetrating  odor,  exciting  copious  effusion  of  tears ;  almost  taste- 
less: easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether;  has  not  an  acid 
reaction;  sp.  gr.  1.502;  point  of  ebullition  92°.  If  chloral  be 
shaken  with  a  little  water,  there  is  produced,  accompanied  with 
evolution  of  heat,  a  white  crystalline  mass — ^hvdrate  of  chloral. 

If  the  same  be  heated  with  sulphuric  acid,  there  is  obtained,  ac- 
companied by  evolution  of  hydrochloric  and  carbonic  acid,  nearly 
water-free  chloral,  the  cliloralid  CjoHjCl^Oj,  which  crystallizes  in 
water-clear  prisms,  of  a  glass  lustre,  and  grouped  in  the  form  of  a 
star ;  the  same  fuses  at  120°,  is  tasteless,  but  in  the  alcohol  solu- 
tion, tastes  sharp  and  caustic,  and  by  warming  possesses  an  odor  re- 
sembling chloral ;  by  being  dissolved  in  potassa,  the  chloral  decom- 
poses into  formic  acid  and  chloride  of  formyl :  fuming  nitric  acid 
oxidizes  the  same,  producing  chloracetylic  acid.  By  long  standing 
in  a  closed  bottle,  chloral  changes  like  aldehyd,  into  a  white  amor- 
phous, porcelain-like  mass,  insoluble  in  water,  is  named  inaolubk 
ckloraly  and  is  metameric  with  chloral ;  if  the  same  be  cautiously 
heated  to  200°,  it  is  converted  into  fluid  chloral. 

Chloracetic  Acid  is  obtained  by  the  complete  decomposition  of 
hydrate  of  acetic  acid  by  chlorine  under  the  influence  of  sunlight* 
Not  more  than  nine  decigrammes  of  acid  are  permitted  to  be  ap«^ 
plied  to  one  quart  of  chlorine  gas.     The  chloracetic  acid  deposits 
itself  crystalline  on  the  sides  of  the  glass ;  at  the  same  time  is  pro^ 
duced  oxalic  acid.    It  is  also  obtained  by  oxidation  of  chloral,  and- 
by  the  action  of  sunlight  upon  a  mixture  of  torchloride  of  chlora-^ 
cetyl  (C^Cl3)Cl3  with  water.     Crystallizes  in  beautiful  rhomboh. 
drals ;  colorless,  of  feeble  odor,  and  bitter  biting  taste,  deliquesce 
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in  the  air,  colors  the  tODgae  white,  and,  brought  upon  the  skin,  pro- 
duces blisters;  the  vapor  is  irritating  and  suffocating;  fuses  at 
48^  ;  boils  at  195° ;  sp.  gr.  1.617.  If  the  watery  solution  of  the 
acid  be  brought  together  with  potassa  amalgam,  potassa  and  ace- 
tate of  potassa  are  obtained  without  evolution  of  gas.  Heated 
with  an  excess  of  potassa  or  ammonia,  it  decomposes  into  carbonic 
acid  and  chloride  of  formyl.  Chloracetic  acid  is  very  strong,  and 
with  bases  produces  crystalline  salts.  The  silver  salt  A^0(G4Gl3) 
O3  appears  in  gray  leaflets ;  if  the  ammonia  salt  be  distilled  with 
anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  we  obtain  nitrochloracetyl  (G^Clj^N. 

Chloride  of  Ohlaracetyl :  (C^CljjCl.     In  the  heat  trichloride  of 
chloracetyl  falls  into  chloride  of  chloracetyl;  it  is 
also  produced  if  an  alcoholic  solution  of  trichloride  of  cWoSie!  ^  ^° 
chloracetyl  be  distilled  with  KS,HS,  and  the  produc- 
tion is  accompanied  by  separation  of  chloride  of  potassium.    Fluid 
water-clear,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  in  ether ; 
boils  at  122*';  sp.  gr.  1.699;  combines  directly  with  chlorine  and 

{CI 
B   • 

Terchloride  of  C%7ora(?e^yZ(Sesquichloride  of  Carbon):  {C4Cl3)Cl3. 
This  combination  arises  by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  chloretbyl, 
upon  chloride  of  acetyl,  upon  chlorelayl,  etc.,  under  the  co-opera- 
tion of  sunlight. 

It  is  most  easily  obtained  if  some  chlorethyl  be  brought  into  a 
bottle  filled  with  dry  chlorine  gas,  and  the  whole  left  standing  a 
long  time,  first  in  the  shade  and  then  in  the  sun.  Water-clear,  di- 
rect, rhombic  prisms ;  sp.gr.  2.00;  fuses  at  160^,  and  ))oils  at  182^ ; 
possesses  the  hardness  of  sugar,  is  easily  pulverized,  possesses  a 
Btrong  camphor*like  smell,  is  scarcely  soluble  in  water,  easily  sol- 
uble in  alcohol  and  ether.  With  amalgam  of  potassium  and  water 
gives  chloride  of  potassium  and  acetate  of  potassa.  Heated  with 
iodine,  phosphorus,  or  sulphur,  loses  2  atoms  chlorine,  and  produces 
protochloride  of  chloracetyl. 

Oxyehloride  of  Chloracetyl  (Chloraldehyd) :  (C^Cl,)  |  ^[,  is  ob- 
tained simultaneously  with  trichloride  of  chloracetyl,  if  oxy- 
ehloride of  chloracetyl  be  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  300^;  2(0^ 

CIJ I  gj  «  (0,01,)  I  qI  4-(C,CgCl3.   Colorless  fluid,  which  fumes 

copiously  in  the  air,  and,  in  a  moist  condition,  strongly  reddens 
litmus.  Placed  upon  the  tongue,  produces  the  feeling  of  dry- 
^^y  then  strong  burning,  and  leaves  a  white  spot;  boils  at  118^; 
BP*  gr.  1.603.     The  same  combination  is  also  obtained  if  chlor- 

formate  of  oxyehloride  of  chloracetyl,  (C^Clg)/  ^,  +(C2C1)03    be 

^uducted  through  a  glowing  tube.  In  contact  with  water  it 
decomposes  into  chloracetic  and  hydrochloric  acid.     Brought  to- 
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gether  with  ammonia  we  obtain  chloride  of  ammoniam,  and  chio' 
racetamid^'SUJCJ^]^0^ ;  with  phosphide  of  hydrogen,  arises  the 
corresponding  phosphorous  combination:  PH„(C4Cl3)0^  in  form  of 
white,  loose  crystal  scales,  of  garlic  odor  and  bitterish  taste. 

OxyhicMoride  of  Chloraeetyl :  (C4CI3)  )  pi  t   ib  obtained  by  the 

action  of  chlorine  upon  oxychloride  of  acetyl,  under  the  co-opera- 
tion of  sunlight,  as  well  as  by  the  direct  union  of  oxide  of  chlora- 
eetyl with  chlorine.  Solid ;  fuses  at  69^  ;  boils  at  180^ ;  crystalline, 
decomposes  at  high  temperature,  producing  the  former. combina- 
tion and  terchloride  of  chloraeetyl,  and,  in  contact  with  sulphide  of 
potassium  and  alcohol,  gives  oxide  of  chloraeetyl. 

Sulphochloride  of  Chloraeetyl:  (C^Cl,)  <  qi  ,  arises  by  the  ope- 
ration of  chlorine  upon  sulpho-chloride  of  acetyl. 

Oxylromide  of  Chloraeetyl:  (C^Cl,)-!  -g  .  Oxide  of  chloraee- 
tyl is  exposed  a  few  days  with  bromine  to  the  sunlight.  Colorless, 
inodorous  crystals,  which  fuse  at  96^,  and,  at  180^,  decompoee  into 
oxide  of  chloraeetyl  and  bromine. 

Clilorhromide  of  Chloraeetyl:  {CJu\^ I  ^  .      Protochloride    of 

chloraeetyl  combines  directly  with  bromine;  cry stitlline « com- 
pound of  2.8  sp.  gr.;  at  200^  decomposes  into  protochloride  of 
chloraeetyl  and  bromine ;  likewise,  by  treatment  with  sulphide  of 
potassium,  accompanied  by  separation  of  sulphur,  and  production 
of  bromide  of  potassium. 

Carbonate  0/  Oxybiehloride  of  Chloraeetyl:  (C^Cy^  pi  +00^. 

Carbonate  of  oxychloride  of  acetyl  with  chlorine,  left  in  con- 
tact under  the  co-operation  of  sunlight,  is  soon  converted  into  car- 
bonate of  oxychloride  of  chloraeetyl.  Snow  white,  small  needles; 
fuses  at  85^,  and  stiffens  at  63^,  to  a  crystalline  mass.  Decom- 
poses, by  heating,  partially  into  carbonic  acid,  oxychloride  of  chlo- 
raeetyl, and  terchloride  of  chloraeetyl. 

Brought  together  with  ammonia  gas,  we  obtain,  accompanied  by 
evolution  of  heat,  a  soft  mass,  which  by  heating  throws  out  a  thick 
cloud,  whilst  a  brown  substance  remains  behind,  which  consists  of 
chloride  of  ammonium,  and  someothersaltsbesidecAZorcar5a?^Aamt(f. 
The  last  can  be  extracted  by  ether.  Chlorcarbsethamid  produces 
white,  fatty,  inflammable,  crystal  scales,  which  fuse  at  136**,  and 
quickly  heated  volatilize  without  decomposition ;  it  consists  of  2(N 

H„2C0)+NH„2(C,C1,)  |  gf^ 

If  this  compound  be  digested  a  few  days  with  aqueous  ammonia, 
we  obtain,  after  evaporation  of  the  solution,  a  salt  of  white,  fatty, 
inflammable  scales,  which  fuse  at  37^,  and  are  easily  soluble  in 
water,  in  alcohol,  and  in  ether. 
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This  salt  is  chlorcarbsethaminate  of  ammonia,  and  consists  of 
2NH+01Cj,H,NCl,0,. 

Formate  of  Oxyhkhhride  of  Chlor acetyl:  (C^Ulj)   )  ni   i  p  o 

Formate  of  oxybichloride  of  acetyl  by  further  action  of  chlorine, 
changes  at  first  into  formate  of  chloracetyloxy-bichloridand  then  into 

Chlorformate  of  Oxybichloride  of  Chloracetyl  {Cfi\^ )  ni  "^  (^« 

^  ^  Water-clear  fluid,  of  suffocating  odor,  and  a  stringent,  insup- 
portable acid  taste,  Sp.  gr.  1.70  5;  point  of  ebullition  8Q0^.  Con- 
ducted through  a  glowing  tube,  decomposes  into  (C^Cy  <  pi    and 

With  ammonia  gas  it  gives  chloracetamid  ;  and,  treated  with 
bydrous  potassa,  chloracetate  of  potassa,  chloride  of  potassium, 
and  carbonate  of  potassa. 

Brought  together  with  wood-spirit  or  alcohol,  we  obtain  chlo- 
r&cetic  acid  and  chlorformate  of  methyl  or  ethyl,  accompanied  by 
^oltaneous  production  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

Acetate  of  Oxybichloride  of  Chloracetyl:  (C4CI3)  <  qi  +  AcO^, 

is  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  in  a})sence  of  sunlight  upon 
acetate  of  terchloride  of  acetyl.  Gives  with  potassa  acetate  and 
chloracetate  of  potassa,  besides  chloride  of  potassium. 

Bichloracetate  of  Oxybichloride  of  Chloracetyl  (C^Cla)!  q,  + 

(C  CI  C  H^O  '^^  former  compound,  by  the  further  action  of 
Vi  V  i°-)  3- gij]Qpjjj^^g}mug^gfifgljjQljQ^j[jgc()jnpQQud,and,under 
the  effect  of  sunlight,  into 

(^hracetaU  of  Oxybichloride  of  Chloraeetyl,(C/i];)  |  ^,  +(0,013)03. 

Colorless  oil,  of  strong,  penetrating,  chloral  odor  and  burning  taste. 
GiTes  with  nitrate  of  silver  a  white  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver. 
Sp.  gr.  1.79;  boils  at  245° ;  will,  in  sunlight,  change  into  (0,013)013. 
^t  a  high  temperature  decomposes  into  oxide  of  chloracetyl,  and 
iQ  contact  with  water  separates  at  once  into  chloracetic  and  hydro- 
chloric acid.  Brought  into  contact  with  alcohol,  chloracetate  of 
oxide  of  ethyl  is  obtained. 

^itrochloracetyl :  (O^OyN.  Is  obtained  by  distillation  of  chlo- 
'^^tate  of  ammonia  with  water-free  {^osphoric  acid.  Fluid ;  sp. 
f?*  1.444;  boiling  point  81° ;  treated  with  potassa,  gives  ammonia 
^d  chloracetate.  of  potassa. 

y.  Bromacetyl=aO,Bra,OjBrasO,Br3,  and 
lodacetyl-  O.I^C,!-  O,!,  (?). 

OxjfhydraU  qf  Bromacetyl  (Bromal) :  HO(0,Br3)0.    To  1  part 
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water-free  alcohol  (or  ether)  are  gradually  added  4  parts  bromine, 
and  after  11  or  12  days  the  mixture  distilled  away  to  fths,  there 
escapes  hydrobromic  acid,  bromethyl,  and  the  so-called  heavy  bro- 
mide ether.  The  residue  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  solution  left 
to  spontaneous  evaporation.  We  obtain  remarkably  large  crystals 
of  hydrate  of  bromal,  which,  by  distillation  with  hydrate  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  leave  pure  bromal.  Oily  fluid,  completely  transparent, 
strongly  refracts  light,  of  a  tear-exciting  odor,  and  sharp  burning 
taste.  Soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether;  from  the  watery 
solution  hydrate  of  bromal  crystallizes.  By  treatment  with  an 
aqueous  solution  of  potassa  it  is  decomposed,  by  complete  trans- 
formation, into  formic  acid  and  bromide  of  formyl. 

Oxyhydrate  of  lodacetyl  (lodal):  'EO{CJ^]OCi)j  will  be  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  iodine  upon  a  mixture  ot  equal  parts  of 
alcohol  and  nitric  acid.  An  oil  is  deposited  which  is  considered 
iodal. 

Sulphacetyl:  C^H,,S03. 

Sulphacetyl  Sulphuric  Acid  {Snlfhacetic  Acid):  2HO(C4H^S0,) 
0,,"^S03.  This  paired  double  acid  is  obtained  by  introduction  of 
vapor  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  into  the  hydrate  of  acetic  acid* 
After  reaction  ceases,  the  mass,  diluted  with  water,  is  saturated 
with  carbonate  of  lead  ;  from  the  solution  the  oxide  of  lead  is  pre- 
cipitated  by  hydro-sulphuric  acid,  and  by  evaporation  in  a  vacuum 
the  anhydrous  acid  is  procured.  Crystallizes  by  low  temperature 
in  white,  transparent  prisms,  which  contain  3  atoms  water  of 
crystallization;  it  possesses  a  strong  acid  taste,  similar  to  tartaric 
acid ;  deliquescent;  fuses  at  62^,  and  completely  decomposes  at  a 
high  temperature. 

The  acid  saturates  2  atoms  base ;  its  salts  are  mostly  soluble  in 
water,  and  completely  decompose  at  high  temperatures.  The  po- 
tassa salt  forms  small  crystals;  the  silver  salt  small  transparent 
prisms. 

PAIRED  COMBINATIONS  OF  ACETYL. 

Acryl:  Acr=C„^C,H3-C,H„'^C,H-C,H3. 

Production. — Acryl  is  produced  by  dry  distillation  of  glycerin 
as  well  as  by  the  distillation  of  all  fats  which  contain  oxide  of 
glycyl  as  base. 

Oxyhydrate  of  Jicryl  (Acrolein),  HO,AcrO,  is  obtained  when  a 
mixture  of  glycerin  with  acid  sulphate  of  potassa  is  exposed  to  a 
high  temperature.  The  distillation  is  conducted  in  a  flask,  which  is 
connected  with  a  receiver  by  means  of  a  good  cooling  apparatus  ; 
from  the  receiver  goes  a  gas-conducting  tube,  through  which  the 
evolved  vapor  escapes  into  the  atmosphere.  The  distillate  consists 
of  an  aqueous  acid  fluid  which  contains  sulphurous  acid,  acric  acid, 
and  acrolein.     The  whole  fluid  is  digested  with  oxide  of  lead  till 
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the  acid  reaction  vanishcSy  and  then  rectified  upon  the  water  bath. 
The  acrolein  distils  over  even  below  100^,  and  may  be  freed  from 
water  by  completely  neutral  chloride  of  calcium.     A  water-clear, 
colorless  fluid,  strongly  refracting  light,  and  attacking  the  eyes  and 
nose  frightfully;  taste  biting,  burning ;  boils  at  52^;  is  lighter  than 
water ;  dissolves  in  40  parts  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.     In  the  air  acrolein  oxidizes  very  quickly,  and  produces 
disacryl,  aorio,  acetic,  and  formic  acid.     The  production  of  dis- 
acryl  follows  also  exclusion  of  air.     Chlorine  and  bromine  form 
oily,  heavy,  etheric  products*    Acrolein  decomposes  by  the  opera- 
tion of  alkaline  bodies,  in  the  same  manner  as  aldehyd,  accompa- 
nied by  the  production  of  different  resinous  bodies. 

Aerolein^mmonia :  NH^^O-t-AcrO,  is  obtained  if  the  etheric 
Bolation  of  acrolein  be  shaken  with  aqueous  ammonia;  falls  as  a 
irhite,  crystalline,  inodorous,  indifferent  body. 

Hydrate  of  Acrylic  Acid:  HO,  AcrO,.  If  the  aqueous  solution 
of  acrolein  be  mixed  with  nitrate  of  silver,  a  white  precipitate  is  pro- 
duced, which  apparently  consists  of  AgO,  Acr  O,.  Aery  late  of  silver 
is  most  conveniently  produced,  as  we  procure  it  by  distillation  of  fat, 
when  we  bring  in  contact  with  nitrate  of  silver  what  goes  over  by 
rectification  between  40^  to  60^,  and  purify  the  salt  by  recrystal- 
liation.  We  slowly  decompos  ethe  sUver  salt  by  hydrosulphuric 
ftcid,  and  distil  the  acric  acid  by  a  eentle  heat.  Water-clear  fluid, 
smelling  agreeably,  like  acetic  acid,  tastes  purely  acid,  and  dis- 
Bol?e8  b  water  in  all  proportions.  If  it  be  treated  a  long  time 
^th  alkaline  bases  we  obtain  acetic  acid  salts  2  (O0H3O3)  +  3HOa 
3  (O4H3)  0«.  Nitric  acid  converts  it  into  formic  acid  and  acetic 
acid,  C,H303-t-HO+03«(CaH)03+(C^H3)03.  The  %oda  saha 
crystallize  in  transparent  prisms  of  tnesize  of  lentils;  the  crys- 
tals contain  8  atoms  aq.,  effloresce  in  the  air,  and  possess  a  salty, 
bitter  taste.  The  baryta  salt  dries  to  a  gum-like  mass.  The  silver 
^  crystallizes  like  the  acetate  of  silver,  and  is  with  difficulty 
soluble  in  cold  water. 

I>Uaeryl:  C^JEL^O^,,  exhibits  a  fine,  loose,  white,  uncrystalline 
powder,  inodorous  and  tasteless,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
^Aer,  and  becomes  strongly  electric  by  rubbing. 

Laetyl:  La-aH.,0^'^aH=-C3H^O«'^C,H3=CaH,0,.    Lactyi. 
LaeHeAeid:  LaO.-CjH.Oj'^C 0^)03. 

Produetian. — When  we  let  nitric  acid  act  upon  alanin  NC^H^O^, 
^«  obtain  lactic  acid,  nitrogen  being  evolved  and  water  produced 
*XH,0,+N03-  C,H,0,+ 2N+ 2H0. 

Wtio  acid  is  found  in  all  animal  fluids,  and  is  produced  by  the 
so-called  lactic  acid  fermentation ;  it  is  thence  found  in  the  acid 
^uor  of  sourkrout,  sour  cucumber  juice,  in  meal  paste  become 
^»  in  sour  milk,  in  sour  rioe-water,  sour  tan  liquor,  etc.  etc. 

K  the  hydrate  of  lactic  acid  be  heated  to  180^,  the  anhydrous 
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acid  distils  over.  This  is  solid,  fusible,  strongly  bitter,  almost  in- 
soluble in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  in  contact 
with  water  is  converted  into  hydrate.  The  anhydrous  lactic  acid 
gives  with  ammonia  gas  a  combination  it.  which  the  ammonia 
cannot  be  detected  by  the  ordinary  reagents. 

Hydrate  of  Lactic  Acid:  HO,LaO^  is  best  obtained  by 
fermentation  of  milk  sugar.  In  an  earthen  vessel  holding  8 
quarts  we  put  250  grammes  milk  sugar,  200  grammes  chalk,  1 
quart  skimmed  milk,  and  2  quarts  water.  The  mixture  is  ex- 
posed to  a  temperature  of  25  to  30^,  and  often  stirred ;'  after  ten 
or  twelve  days  the  fermentation  is  terminated.  The  mass  is  after- 
wards boiled  in  a  kettle  a  quarter  of  an  hour :  from  the  hot  filtered 
liquid  the  lactate  of  lime  separates  itself  after  the  cooling,  and  is 
purified  by  recrystallization.  By  decomposition  of  the  lactate  of 
lime  by  sulphuric  or  oxalic  acid,  the  pure  lactic  acid  is  obtained. 
It  appears  in  its  pure  condition  as  a  colorless,  symp-thick  fluid,  of 
1.215  sp.  gr.,  inodorous,  of  strong  acid  taste ;  mixes  in  all  propor- 
tions with  water  and  alcohol;  also  slightly  soluble  in  ether.  Two 
drops  of  lactic  acid  bring  100  grammes  milk  to  coagulation;  it 
coagulates  white  of  egg,  and  dissolves  phosphate  of  lime  in  con- 
siderable quantities.  By  dry  distillation  lactic  acid  decomposes 
into  carbonic  oxide,  carbonic  acid,  lactid  C^^^O^,  citraconic  acid 
and  aldehyd. 

Lactic  Acid  Salts, — Lactic  acid  expels  acetic  acid  from  its 
compounds.  Most  of  the  lactic  acid  salts  are  soluble  in  water, 
and  many  possess  the  capability  of  crystallization.  If  the  dry 
lactate  of  copper  be  heated  to  200^  or  210°,  it  decomposes  into 
metallic  copper,  aldehyd,  and  carbonic  acid.  If  we  distil  lactate 
of  protoxid  of  iron  with  peroxide  of  manganese  and  sulphuric 
acid,  we  obtain  aldehyd;  and  if  chloride  of  sodium  be  present,  at 
the  same  time,  chloral.  The  alkali  salts  do  not  crystallize.  The 
zinc  saltj  ZnO,LaOj+3aq,  is  with  di£Sculty  soluble  in  water, 
and  crystallizes  in  fine  prisms,  uniting  sojas  to  form  cmsts.  The 
protoxide  of  iron  9a2f,  FeO,La03+8&q9  k>roduces  white  needles, 
soluble  with  di£Sculty  in  water,  and  chanffeleas  in  the  atmosphere. 
The  copper  salt  crystallizes  in  beautiflil  Uue  prums. 

Lactid :  C^H,0,=  (C^H3)0,'"(C,H)03.  '  Ihoddtous  crystals,  tast- 
ing slightly  acid,  which  at  107°  fuse,  and  at  260°  boil.  The 
watery  solution  is  converted  by  degrees  into  lactic  acid.  If  aque- 
ous ammonia  be  allowed  to  act  upon  lactid,  we  obtain  laetamid 
NH^fC^H^O^,  in  which  by  the  ordinary  reagents  ammonia  cannot 
be  detected;  at  100°  aqueous  potassa  is,  under  pressure,  converted 
into  lactate  of  potassa,  whereoy  laetamid  differs  from  alanin. 

Chlorsuccyl:  C^K^'^Cfil^^Cja.fily 

Chlorsuceinie  Acid:  (C,H^""C,Cl3)0^.     By  action  of  chlorine 
upon  succinate  of  ethyl,  a  combination  is  obtained,  which  consists 
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of  Cj^HCljjO,  (s.  Baccinic  acidj.  If  the  combination  be  heated 
to  290^,  carbonic  acid  is  eyolvea,  whilst  a  smoking  oily  fluid  distils 
over  ;  if  water  be  poured  over  the  same,  hydrochloric,  chloracetic, 
and  chlorsuccinic  acid  are  obtained.  The  last  appears  as  a  color- 
less crystalline  mass,  which  fuses  at  60^,  is  sublimable,  tastes 
strongly  acid,  and  leaves  upon  the  tongue  a  white  spot.  The  am- 
unonia  $aU  forms  long  asbestiform  crystals ;  the  silver  salt  exhi- 
bits fine  shining  needles. 

AeeUmyl :  Ao-t  G^^^G^^^  C^Hg«»  Me,^Ac. 
MeikylaetiyL 

Oxide  of  Aeetonyl  (Aceton):  AoOj«=MeAcOj=3  4  volumes  gas. 
Production. — The  oxide  of  Aeetonyl  is  produced  by  the  dry 
distillation  of  acetic  acid;  2  atoms  decompose  in  the  following  man- 
ner: from  1  atom  acetic  acid  (C^ILCjtQOa  escape  Cfi^  whilst 
G,H,  with  H  produce  methyl;  simultaneously  C3O3  take  1  atom 
0  from  the  second  atom  acetic  acid,  thus  producing  2  atoms  car- 
bonic acid,  whereby  arises  (CjHj^CjjH)©^,  which  with  methyl  ex- 
bibits  oxide  of  aeetonyl. 

Dry  acetate  of  lime  is  submitted  to  dry  distillation  in  a  retort, 
vbich  is  connected  with  several  bottles  kept  cold.     The  distillate 
obtainedyWhich  consists  of  water,  some  acetic  acid,  aceton,  and  other 
empyreumatic  products,  is  repeatedly  distilled  over  a  water-bath, 
tben  rectified  over  quicklime,  and  at  last  over  chloride  of  calcium ;  or, 
we  beat  a  quantity  of  pure  unslaked  lime  iiv:ith  2  parts  dry  acetate  of 
lead,  and  purify  the  distillate  in  the  same  manner.  In  its  pure  condi- 
^OQy  aceton  exhibits  an  ethereal,  entirely  colorless  fluid,  of  an  agree- 
able^ penetrating,  volatile  odor,  and  peculiar,  burning,  camphor-like 
^fste;  mixes  with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether  in  every  proportion ;  chlo- 
ride of  calcium  and  potassa  separate  it  from  the  watery  solution ;  it 
barns  with  strong  luminous  flame ;  point  of  ebullition  55^.6;  sp.  gr. 
j-7921.    If  aceton  be  conducted  o^et  glowing  hydrate  of  potassa^  it 
^coomposes  into  hydro-methyl,  carbonic  acid,  and  hydrogen,  C^H^Oj 
+4HO-iC^3,H-t-2CO,+  6H.     If  we  treat  it  with  acid  chro- 
^^^  of  potassa^  it  divides  completely  into  acetic  and  carbonic  acid. 
j^i^centrated  nitric  acid  decomposes  aceton  with  violence,  and  pro- 
^^^es  the  so-named  mesitylid-aldehyd  (C3,'^C,H3)0+H0.    By  the 
^P^^ation  of  ehloriney  we  at  last  obtain  mesityl-chloral,  C^H^CljOj 

^■(C^CI+CC^HJ  I  Q  (^)'    If  we  mix  equal  parts  of  aceton  and 

y^^ate  of  sulphurie  acidj  accompanied  by  constant  diminution 
^f  the  evolved  neat,  we  obtain  a  dark  brown  mass,  and  if  the  same 
^  Uiixed  with  double  volume  of  water,  there  separates  upon  the 
«^ace  oxide  of  mesityl  «C,H,0=(C,H3,'^C,H3)0«(C,U^'^C3H3) 
^*    ^hen  we  distil  2  volumes  aceton  with  1  volume  hydrate  of  sui- 
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to  the  aceton  radical  as  xnetaldehjd  to  aldehyd.  Potash  lye  acts 
upon  aceton  neither  in  the  cold  nor  heat.  The  aceton  swims  upon 
the  lye  without  mixing  with  it;  but  when  left  several  days 
thoroughly  mixed  with  hydrate  of  potassa,  complete  decomposition 
occurs ;  by  mixture  with  water  xylitole  separates,  and  in  the  sola- 
tion  are  found  acetate  of  potassa,  aceton,  and  wood-spirit.  Potas- 
sium reacts  powerfully  upon  aceton  without  evolution  of  permanent 
gases ;  the  same  products  are  formed,  as  by  the  action  of  potassa. 

Oxide  of  MeBityl:    Ge,H^0-=(C,H^^C,H5)0  or 
Oxide  6f  me-       (C^H,7,aH3)0.     Colorless,  clear  fluid,  of  aromatic 

odor  similar  to  the  oil  of  peppermint;  insoluble  ii^ 
water;  easily  soluble  in  alcohol;  burns  with  a  luminous  flame f 
boils  at  120°. 

Simple  Mesitt/loxydsulphuric  Acid:  HO(CaH»0)'"SO,-  InsmalL 
quantities  are  mixed  2  volumes  aceton  to  1  volume  hydrate  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  the  solution  diluted  with  water  and  saturated  with  baryta. 
From  the  baryta  salt  remaining  dissolved  the  baryta  is  precipi- 
tated by  sulphuric  acid ;  if  the  solution  of  the  acid  be  evaporated, 
it  decomposes  into  sulphuric  acid  and  oxide  of  mesityl.  The  baryta 
salt  crystallizes  in  fine  needles. 

Double  Me%ityloxyd8ulphurie  Acid:  2HO(C^H,Or2SO„  is 
like  the  former  compound  obtained  by  mixing  equal  volumes  aceton 
and  sulphuric  acid.  Known  only  in  the  aqueous  solution.  Oxide 
of  mesityl  also  gives,  with  phosphoric  acicL  an  acid  combination 
(C,H30rP0,. 

McBityloxyd'Chlorplatinum :  {C^B,fi)'^'PtClf  is  obtained  by  ac- 
tion of  protochloride  of  platinum  upon  aceton.  Forms  small  sul- 
phur-yellow, 'inodorous,  and  metallic-tasting  crystals.  In  small 
quantity  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  If  the  combination 
be  boiled  a  long  time  in  water,  a  black  pulveriform  body  is  preci- 
pitated, the  acechlcr-platin-oxide,  which  must  consist  of  C,H,Pt. 
The  pure  alkalies  completely  decompose  the  compound. 

Chlormesityl:  (C,H,)Cl=(C,H,rC,H3)Cl-(C,U^^C,H3)Cl.  To 
chloride  of  phosphorus  we  add  aceton  in  small  quantities,  and  after- 
wards water  by  drops,  accompanied  by  refrigeration.  By  distilla- 
tion there  goes  over  after  the  termination  of  the  decomposition,  a 
heavy,  slightly  colored  fluid.  lodmesityl:  (CJI,)I,,i8  obtained  by 
the  action  of  iodine  and  phosphorus  upon  aceton.  Colorless,  oily, 
very  easily  decomposed  fluid.  Sulphomesityl  is  said  to  be  a  vola- 
tile body  of  ofiensive  odor. 

Oxyhydrate  of  Mesilylid:  C,Il30  +  HO=(C,'"C,H3)0,nO« 
(04,^^ 02113)0,110.  This  compound  is  produced  by  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  upon  aceton  ;  a  reddish-yellow,  thick,  heavy  fluid,  of 
sweetish  penetrating  odor;  scarcely  soluble  in  water.  At  the  same 
time  arises  another  compound  =CgH30  +  N03;  the  same  is  a  thick 
fluid,  heavier  than  water,  of  penetrating  sweetish  odor  and  taste. 
If  phosphorus  be  permitted  to  act  upon  aceton  difl'erent  acids  are 
produced,  as:   acephoric,  phosphacetic,  and  accphosgenic  acid; 
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likewise  by  the  common  action  of  snlphnr  and  ammonia  upon  ace- 
ton,  are  obtained  different  bodies  not  jet  analyzed. 

BICOKD  MIMBIB. 

PROPIONTL. 
Mbtacettl.    Primary  Radical  Pr.  sB2C^E^C^UasC^l{y 

Produetum, — The  propionyl  is  produced  in  many  different  ways; 
Cyanogen  and  ethyl,  by  transposition,  produce  nitro-propionyl : 
20^ H + C^-  (2C,H]j,C,H)N;  further,  it  arises  b^  heating  sugar, 
gam,  starch,  etc.,  with  a  concentrated  potash  solution ;  by  the  fer- 
mentation of  crude  tartaric  acid  by  presence  of  lime  ;  by  distilla- 
tion of  oleinic  acid  with  nitric  acid,  in  common  with  butyric, 
capronic,  capric,  pelargonic,  and  caprinic  acid ;  by  fermentation 
of  glycerine ;  by  distillation  of  caseine  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
and  peroxide  of  manganese  or  chromate  of  potassa,  simultaneously 
with  formic,  acetic,  butyric,  yalerianic,  and  benzoic  acid,  oil,  of 
bitter  almonds,  etc.,  and  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  oil  of 
turpentine,  etc. 

OxyhydraU  of  Propionyl  (Oxyhydrate  of  Metaceto- .  compounds 
nyl):  HO,PrO,  is  formed  with  many  other  products   of  propionyl 
by  the  distillation  of  caseine,  albumen,  or  fibrin  with   with  oxygen. 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide  of  manganese  or 
chromate  of  potassa.     The  distillate  obtained  is  saturated  with- 
lime  (which  takes  Away  the  simultaneously  formed  acid),  and  then. 
submitted  to  fractional  distillation ;  what  goes  over  between  55 
and -60^  is  oxyhydrate  of  propionyl.  Water-clear  fluid  of  agreeable 
etheric  odor,  sp.gr.  0.79;  in  the  air,  in  contact  with  platinum 
black,  it  is  quickly  converted  into  propionic  acid. 

Propianie  Acid  (Metacetonic  Acid) :  HOjPrO,,  is  most  easily 
obtained  by  boiling  the  nitropropionyl  in  a  concentrated  potassa 
solution  80  long  as  ammonia  is  evolved.  We  obtain  propionate  of 
potassa,  which  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid.  The  pure  hydrate 
crystallises  at  a  low  temperature  and  boils  at  140^;  tastes  very  acid ; 
smells  like  butyric  and  acrio  acid ;  is  in  large  quantities  soluble 
in  water ;  if  we  add  to  the  watery  solution  phosphoric  acid  or 
chloride  of  calcium,  the  propionic  acid  separates  as  an  oily  layer. 
— The  propionic  add  $alt$  are  soluble  in  water  and  possess  the  ca- 
pability of  crystallizing;  the  alkaline  salts  are  unctuous  to  the 
tooch.  If  the  ammonia  $alt  be  distilled  with  anhydrous  phosphoric 
acid,  nitropropionyl  is  obtained. 

JPropionamid :  NH^PrO^  is  obtained  by  bringing  together 
aqueous  ammonia  and  propionate  of  ethyl.  The  silver  salt  crystal- 
lises in  fine  shining  grains. 

Nitropropionyl  ^itromei9Lcetj\ J  Cyanethyl) :  PrN.  with  nitrogen. 
Forms  by  the  action  of  cyanogen  upon  ethyl  as  well 
as  by  distillation  of  propionate  of  ammonia  with  anhydrous  phos- 
phoric acid.  Colorless  fluid  of  0.889  sp.  gr. ;  boils  at  ISO"" ;  little 
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soluble  in  water.    Boiled  with  eolation  of  potassa,  we  obtain  pro- 
pionic acid  accompanied  by  evolution  of  ammonia. 

Fropion  (Metaceton) :     (C^H^'^CoH,)0,=  C,oH,oOj^.     When  a 
mixture  of  1  part  sugar  with  8  parts  quicklime  is  heated,  an  oily 
fluid  passes  over,  which  consists  of  aceton  and  propion)  and  can 
be  separated  by  fractional  distillation.    Propion  is  a  colorless  fluid; 
insoluble  in  water,  having  an  agreeable  odor,  boils  at  84^,  and 
treated  with  nitric  acid,  is  converted  into  propionic  acid ;  warmed 
with  sulphuric  acid  and  bichromate  of  potassa,  acetic,  propionic,   « 
and  carbonic  acid  must  be  obtained.    According  to  new  investiga- 
tions propion  is  a  mixture  of  different  bodies,  consisting  of  an  or- 
ganic oxide :  C^H^O  with  the  oxyhydrates  of  the  formyl  series. 
The  oxide  thence  contains  a  radical  with  the  nucleus  04^(40^11^ 

THIRD  MBMBER. 

BUTYRYL. 

a.  Primary  Radical:   BnssSCJS^Cfi^Cfij. 

Occurrence  and  Production. — Butyryl  is  found  as  butyric  acid 
in  the  fruit  of  Ceratonia  Siliqua^  in  the  old  fruit  of  Sapindu$  Sa- 
ponariscj  in  Tamarindus  Indica^  often  free  in  gastric  juice,  and  in 
combination  with  oxide  of  glycyl  in  butter ;  it  is  produced  by  the 
fermentation^  butyric  acid,  which  always  precedes  the  lactioacid 
fermentation ;  by  the  dry  distillation  of  tobacco,  by  putridity  of 
fibrine  and  caseine  (in  Limburg  cheese  it  occurs  with  valerianic, 
capronic,  capric  acid,  etc.),  by  heating  fibrine  with  hydrate -of  pot- 
ash, by  distillation  of  the  protein  combinations  with  sulphuric  acid 
and  peroxide  of  manganese  or  chromate  potassa,  by  decomposition 
of  oleinic  acid,  by  nitric  acid  (see  Propionyl),  etc. 

Oxyhydrate  of  Butyryl  (£utyral):  HO,BuO,  is 
Compounds  obtained  in  addition  to  butyron  by  the  dry  distillation 
wiUi" w^gen.  ^^  butyrate  of  lime,  or  we  distil  the  non-acid  fluid  ob- 
tained by  the  decomposition  of  fibrine,  caseine,  etc.,  by 
sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide  of  manganese  (vide  Oxyhydrate  of 
Propionyl) ;  what  goes  over  between  70  and  1<)0°  is  collected  by  it- 
self, and  the  intermingled  oxyhydrate  of  propionyl  is  extracted  by 
shaking  with  water.  Water-clear,  thin  liquid,  of  penetrating  smell 
and  burning  taste;  boils  at  95°;  sp.  gr.  0.821.  Ooes  over  in  the 
air  and  under  the  co-operation  of  platinum  quickly  into  butyric  acid. 
Brought  into  contact  with  chlorine,  at  first  we  obtain  bichlorbutyral, 
HO(C,Cl3,2C^5,CjH)0,  then  quadri-chlorbutyral,  H0(2C,C1^C, 
Hj,CjH)0.  Besides,  there  is  a  iiompound  known  of  bichlor-buty- 
ral  with  butyral.  Bromine  acts  in  the  same  way.  Distilled  with 
chloride  of  phosphorus,  we  obtain  hydrochloric  acid,  phosphoric 
acid,  and  chlorbutyral,  BuCl.  Gives  with  ammonia  a  combination 
corresponding  to  aldehyd-ammonia ;  this  compound  crystallizes, 
and  consists  of  NH^,O,BuO-i-10aq. 
Hydrate  of  Butyric  Acid  (Butyric  Acid) :   HO,BuO.    Butter, 
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from  cow*8  milk  is  a  mixture  of  butyrate,  capronate,  caprate^  mar- 
garate,  and  oleate  of  gljcyl.  If  the  butter  be  decomposed  by 
aqueous  potassa,  glycerine  is  obtained,  and  a  salt  mixture  of  dif- 
ferent acids ;  if  it  be  distilled  with  water  and  sulphuric  acid,  the 
yolatile  acids,  as  butyric,  capronic,  caprinic,  and  capric  acid,  pass 
over  with  the  aqueous  vapor,  whilst  margaric  and  oleic  acid  remain 
behind ;  if  the  aqueous  distillate  be  saturated  with  baryta,  we  can 
divide  the  different  baryta  salts  by  crystallization:  first  the  salt 
of  caprinic  acid  crystallizes,  then  that  of  capric  acid,  then  that  of 
capronic  acid,  and,  finally,  that  of  butyric  acid.  We  obtain  butyric 
acid  in  large  quantities  by  means  of  fermentation.  To  a  solution 
of  sugar  is  added  a  small  quantity  of  caseine,  and  so  much  carbo- 
nate of  lime  as  is  necessary  for  the  saturation  of  the  spontane- 
ously forming  butyric  acid.  The^mixture  is  exposed  to  a  steady 
temperature  of  30^.  The  evolution  of  gas  continues  some  weeks, 
and  in  the  solution  is  found  butyrate  of  lime,  which  b  pu- 
rified by  re-crystallization ;  or,  we  set  for  a  long  time  4  pounds  of 
ground  Siliqua  dulcisj  with  10  pounds  of  water  and  8  oz.  chalk  in 
a  warm  place  of  30  to  40^,  and  stir  from  time  to  time ;  when  the 
fermentation  is  ended,  the  butyrate  of  lime  is  separated,  which  is 
decomposed  by  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid.  The  pure  butyric 
acid  appears  as  a  water-clear,  thin-flowing  fluid,  of  penetrating 
acid  odor,  like  acetic  acid  and  rancid  butter,  and  biting  acid  taste ; 
it  leaves  a  white  spot  upon  the  tongue,  and  acts  caustically  upon 
the  skin ;  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  water,  alcohol,  and  wood- 
spirit.  From  the  aqueous  solution  it  is  separated  by  phosphoric 
acid  as  an  oily  layer ;  boils  at  164^ ;  sp.  gr.  0.976;  burns  with  clear 
luminous  flame ;  gives  with  chlorine^  exposed  to  sunlight,  bichlor- 
butyric  and  quadrichlor-butyric  acid. 

Butyric  Add  SaltSj  in  moist  condition,  smell  like  butter  ;  they 
are  soluble  in  water,  crystallizable,  and,  when  overflowed  by  sul- 
phuric acid,  evolve  the  penetrating  odor  of  the  acid.  Most  of  the 
salts  are  mono-acid;  with  oxide  of  lead,  it  gives  two  combinations : 
3PbO-t-BuO,  &  PbO+BuO,.  By  shaking  butyrate  of  methyl 
with  aqueous  ammonia,  we  obtain  butyramid,  NII^BuO,,  as  snow- 
white  tables  of  a  pearly  lustre,  which  fuse  at  115^,  and,  undecom- 
posed,  volatilize;  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and,  dis- 
tilled with  chloride  of  phosphorus,  gives  nitrobutyryl.  The  same 
is  also  produced  if  butyrate  of  ammonia  be  distilled  with  anhy- 
drous phosphoric  acid. 

ProtocilorideofButyryl{Ch\oThrityTOTi):'B\iC\,'We     ' 
distil  butyral  with  chloride  of  phosphorus.    Colorless  ^^i^e.  ^ 
fluid,  of  peculiar  odor  and  biting  taste ;  boils  at  100° ; 
lighter  than  water ;  soluble  in  the  same ;  in  all  proportions  mis- 
cible  with  alcohol  and  ether. 

Nitrobutyryl  (Butyronitryl) :   BuN.    Water-clear 
oil  of  agreeable  odor ;  boils  at  11«°;  sp.  gr.  0.795:  by  ^^^^  "'^ 
boiling  m  aqueous  solution  of  potassa,  gives  ammonia 
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and  butyrate  of  potassa ;  and,  treated  with  potassinini  gives  cya- 
nide of  potaBsiuiDy  and,  probably,  ^oH^ 

b.  Derived  MadicaU. 
a.  Bichlorbntyryl:  C,Cljp2C,HjpC,H-«CaH,Cn,. 
/3.  Quadrichlorbutyryl:  2C,CljpC,HjpC,H[-iC,H,Cl^. 

OxyhydraU  of -Bu?A?or6ti<yry?  (Bichlorbntyral):  HO,(C,H,CIJ 
0.  If  we  let  cbldrme  act  in  the  sunlight  npon  bntyryl  during 
three  hoars,  we  obtain  a  neutral  fluid  which  boils  at  200^ ;  if  the 
chlorine  act  in  diffused  daylight,  we  obtain  a  combination  of 
butyral  with  bichlorbutyral«  HO, 0,11^010;  this  is  water-clear, 
boils  at  141°,  possesses  a  penetrating  odor,  gi?es  no  precipitate 
with  AgO,NO^ 

BicMorhvtyric  Acid:  HO(C8H3Clj)0^.  Chlorine  under  co-ope- 
ration, of  sunlight  converts  butyric  acid,  first  into  a  tenacious, 
colorless  fluid,  of  the  above-given  constitution ;  heavier  than  water, 
of  peculiar  odor. 

Oxyhydrate  of  Quadrichlorbutyryl  (Quadrichlorbutyral):  HO 
(C,H3Cl4)0,  is  obtained  by  farther  action  of  chlorine  upon  bi- 
chlorbutyral.  Thick,  neutral,  heavy  oil,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble 
in  alcohol,  not  volatile  without  decomposition. 

Quadrichlorbutyric  Acid:  H0(C8H3C1J03,  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  chlorine  in  the  sunlight  upon  bicblorbutyric  acid.  Crys- 
tallizes from  the  etheric  solution  in  oblique  prisms,  is  insoluble  in 
water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  appears  to  volatilise, 
unchanged,  at  140°. 

Paired  com-  Butyrou:  (C,H„^C,H,)03=C„H,,0.-4  volumes 

pounds  of  buty-  gas,  is  obtained  in  addition  to  butyral  by  cautiously 
ryi  with  butyl,  heating  butyratc  of  lime.  The  distillate  is  submitted 
Butyron.  ^^  fractional  distillation;  at  140  to  150°  pure  butyron 

goes  over.  Colorless  fluid,  of  peculiar,  penetrating  odor,  and 
burning  taste ;  is  converted  into  a  solid  state  by  a  mixture  of  solid 
carbonic  acid  and  ether;  scarcely  soluble  in  water,  easily  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether;  boils  at  144^,  sp.  gr.  0.83;  burns  with  sooty 
flame;  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air  with  avidity.  Gently  warmed 
with  ordinary  dilute  nitric  acidj  it  forms  propionic  and  butyric 
acid  (?)  Distilled  with  chloride  of  phosphoruBj  we  obtain  a  com- 
poundssCj^HjjCl,  which  presents  a  colorless,  transparent  fluid  of 
penetrating  odor,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  which  swims  npon 
water. 

FOURTH  MEMBER. 

VALERYL. 

a.  Primary  Radical:  4C,Hj,CjH=C,oII,=aVa. 

Occurrence  and  Production. — Valerianic  acid  is 
*  ^^  '  found  in  the  root  of  the  Valeriana  off.  and  Angelica 
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off.^  in  the  berries  and  bark  of  Viburnum  opuluB^  and  in  the  oil 
of  JDelphinus  globiceps. 

By  oxidation  of  amyl-spirit,  we  obtain  valerianic  acid,  in  the 
same  manner  as  formic  acid  is  obtained  from  wood-spirit ;  it  arises 
from  pntrefaction  of  caseine  (in  Limbnrg  cheese)  by  distillation  of 
the  proteine  compounds  with  sulphate  and  chromate  of  potassa,  by 
decomposition  of  oleic  by  nitric  acid,  by  the  action  of  potassa  upon 
camomile  oil,  etc.  etc. 

Oxyhydrate  of  Valeryl  (Valeral,  Valeraldehyd) :  HO,VaO,  is 
produced  by  dry  distUlation  of  valerianate  of  lime, 
simultaneously  with  valeron.     A  colorless,  easily  ^*™^^^f **"fi^ 
fiowing  fluid,  of  strong  smell  and  burning  taste,  of  oxyge^  ^^ 
0.830  sp.  gr.;  boils  at  110^;  insoluble  in  water,  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  easily  oxidizes,  forming  valerianic 
acid,  and  gives  with  nitric  acid  nitro-valerianic  acid,  but  which 
b  probably  nitro-butyric  acid. 

Hydrate  of  Valerianic  Add  (Valerianic  Acid):  HOjVaO,.    We 
distil  a  mixture  of  amyl-spirit,  sulphuric  acid,  and  chromate  of 
potassa,  with  water,  decompose  with  potassa  the  valerianate  of 
amyl  which  passes  over,  and  distil  the  obtained  valerianate  of 
potassa  with  sulphuric  acid;  or  we  distil  dry  valerian  root  with 
water,  saturate  the  acid  distillate  with  potassa,  evaporate  and  de- 
compose the  residue  with  sulphuric  acid.     Valerianic  acid  appears 
as  a  colorless,  oily  fluid,  of  strong,  acid,  valerian-like  odor,  and 
suffocating,  disagreeable,  sharp,  acid,  taste;  brought  upon   the 
tongue,  it  leaves  a  white  spot;  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol, 
ether,  and  acetic  acid;  it  dissolves  in  SO  parts  water,  and  takes 
up  20  per  cent,  of  water;  from  the  solution  phosphoric  acid  preci- 
pitates it  completely,  with  2  atoms  waters  HO, VaO,-f2aq.     The 
pure  hydrate  boils  at  175^,  and  possesses  a  sp.  gr.  of  0.937;  the 
<M)mbination  with  2  atoms  water  boils  at  130^.     (Upon  the  de- 
composition of  valerianate  of  potassium  by  the  electric  current,  v. 
Valyl.)     The  valerianic  acid  salts  all  possess  the  peculiar  sweet- 
ish odor  of  the  acid;  most  of  the  salts  are  uniaeid;  however,  a  few 
baric  and  acid  on'es  are  known;  some  crystallize,  others  appear 
SB  a  salty  mass,  without  determined  form.     They  are  partly  air 
proof,  partly  deliquescent,  mostly  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 
from  tne  concentrated  solution  the  valerianic  acid  itself  is  preci- 
pitated by  acetic  and  succinic  acids,  as  an  oily  acid,  HO,Va03+2 
stq.    Valerianic  acid  differs  flrom  the  foregoing  acids  by  its  di£Scult 
sohbility  in  water*    Valerianic  acid  salts  are  obtained  either  direct 
or  by  double  decomposition.     The  ammonia  salt  forms   drusy 
i^eedles,  of  sweetish  taste  and  odor,  and  4s  completely  volatile.     If 
Talerisnate  of  ethyl  be  shaken  with  ammonia,  thus  we  obtain  vale^ 
f<mii^  NH^VaO^  and  if  the  latter  be  distilled  with  anhydrous 
phoBphoric  acid,  we  thus  obtain  nitro*valeryl.     The  potassa  salt 
frjBtallises  at  32^;  cauliflower-like,  deliquescent,  easily  soluble 
'^  alcohol*    The  baryta  salt  crystallizes  in  transparent,  shining, 
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easily  pulverized  prisms;  readily  soluble  in  water.  Tbe  Bine  tali 
crystallizes  in  spangle-like  leaflets;  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water; 
fuses  at  140^,  without  losing  acid. 

'  The  Basic  Lead  Salt :  SPbO+YaO^  appears  in  fine,  ahining  nee- 
dles, united  in  the  form  of  bulbs,  little  soluble  in  water.  The 
Neutral  Lead  Salt^  PbOyYaO,,  forms  shining  leafy  crystals,  solu- 
ble in  water,  and  becoming*  moist  in  the  air.  The  mver  $aU  se- 
parates from  the  hot  aqueous  solution  in  beautiful  white  leaflets, 
which  quickly  become  black  in  the  light. 

Acetate  of  Oxy chloride  of  Valeryl:  Va<  ^^  -f  AcOj,  is  obtained 

by  the  introduction  of  chlorine  into  acetate  of  amyl.     Colorless, 
rather  mobile  fluid,  agreeable  odor ;  insoluble  in  water,  easily  so- 
luble in  alcohol  and  eth^r,  heavier  than  water,  not  volatile. 
Nitrovaleryl :  YaN.   Oily  fluid  of  disafireeable  odor,  like  oil  of 

bitter-almonds;  boils  at  118^;  sp.  gr.  0.795.  Boiled 
n^^n.  ^^     ^'^^  potassa,  we  obtain  valerianic  acid  and  ammonia; 

is  also  obtained  by  decomposition  of  fibrin  with  sul- 
phuric acid  and  chromate  of  potassa. 

b.  Derived  RadicaU* 

•    a.  Bichlor-valeryl:  C,Cl„8C,H„C,H-C„H7Clj. 
0.  Quadrichlor-valeryl :  2C,Ci«2C,Hj,C,H«C„H,Cl^. 
y.  Hexachlor-valeryl :  8C,C1„C,H„C,H-  CxoHjCl.. 

Bichlor-valerianic  Acid:  HO(C,oH^Cl,)03.  Chlorine  gas  is  con- 
ducted into  the  hydrate  of  valerianic  acid  in  diffiised  day  light, 
and  in  the  beginning  the  acid  strongly  refrigerated.  Semi-fluid, 
transparent,  heavy,  inodorous,  of  sharp,  burning  taste,  leaving 
upon  the  tongue  a  white  spot.  Forms  with  water  a  very  flud, 
almost  inodorous  compound.     Unites  with  bases  to  form  salts. 

Quadrichlor-valerianic  Acid:  H0,(Cj^H,Cl4)0j.  If  bichlor-vale- 
rianic  acid  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  chlorine  in  the  sunlight,  we 
obtain  the  quadrichlor-valerianicacid.  Semi-transparent,  inoaorous, 
of  sharp,  burning,  somewhat  bitter  taste,  rather  easily  soluble  in 
water;  if  the  acid  be  precipitated  by  a  stronger  acid  flrom  the  am- 
monia salt,  it  appears  oily,  and  consists  of  IlO(C,oHfGl4)0.+2aq. 
This  acid,  which  contains  water,  decomposes  after  a  little  time 
under  production  of  hydrochloric  acid ;  non-volatile.  The  pot" 
taasa  salt  quite  equals  the  valerianate  of  potassa;  all  the  salts 
are  not  easily  soluble  in  water,  or  are  insoluble.  The  silver  salt 
decomposes  after  a  little  time  under  the  production  of  chloride 
of  silver. 

Terchloride  of  HexacMor-valeryl :  {Gi^j<^\^G\9  is  obtained,  if 
chloride  of  amyl  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  chlorine  in  the  sun- 
light  {vide  Chloride  of  Amyl). 
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com- 


Valeron:    {C,n^,C,^Ti;jO^^C,Jl,fi^,  arises  by  p^^ 

distillation    of  valerianate   of  .  lime,  with   valeral.  pounds  of  ya- 
Colorless  fluid;  boils  at  180°.  le^yL  Vaioron. 

riFTH   MEMBER. 

CAPRONYL. 
ft.  Primary  Radical :  SCgHgfGaHssCi^jiSsOa. 

Occurrence  and  Production. — Capronyl  is  found  in 
bntter^and  in  cocoa-nut  oil,  in  common  with  capric,  ca-  ^^P'^'^y^ 
pronic,  and  laurostearinic  acid.   If  cyanogen  act  upon  amy],  nitro- 
capronyl  is  obtained;  it  farther  arises  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon 
oxvhydrate  of  oenanthyl,  as  well  as  by  decomposition  of  fibrin  by 
sulphuric  acid  and  chromate  of  potassa.    Also  we  obtain  capronic 
acid,  if  rape-seed  oil  be  distilled,  and  the  distillate  oxidized  by 
nitric  acid,  simultaneously  with  acetic,  propionic,  butTric,  valeria- 
nic, and  oenanthylic  acid  (compare  also  butyryl  and  propionyl). 
Hydrate  of  Capronic  Acid:  H0,Ga03.    Cocoa-nut  oil  is  boiled  a 
few  hours  with  a  concentrated  soda  solution,  and  after-  n    u*    ti 
wards  we  distil  the  mass  decomposed  with  sulphuric  oaproi^L  **°"^ 
acid.     The  acid  distillate  is  saturated  with  baryta, 
and  evaporated ;  we  obtain  at  first  crystals  of  caprinate  and  ca- 
prate  of  baryta;  and,  at  last,  the  capronate  of  baryta  crystallizes, 
from  which  the  capronic  acid  is  precipitated  by  dilute  sulphuric 
teid.    In  the  same  manner  it  can  be  procured  from  butter  and 
Limborg  cheese.    If  nitro-capronyl  be  boiled  with  an  aqueous  po- 
tassa solution,  we  obtain  capronate  of  potassa  and  ammonia ;  water- 
dear,  oily  fluid  of  peculiar  odor,  like  perspiration,  and  a  strongly 
Kmr,  afterward  sweetish  taste,  like  nitric  ether;  it  dissolves  in  96 
ptrts  water,  and  mixes  with  alcohol  in  all  proportions ;  sp.  gr. 
0.98O;  boiling  point  198  to  202*^. 

The  capronic  acid  $alt$  agree  with  the  valerianic,  only  they 
w  less  soluble  in  water.  (Upon  the  decomposition  of  capronate 
of  potassa,  by  the  electric  current,  see  Amj/l) 

Jaitroeapronyl  (Cyanamyl):   CaN,  arises  by  the 
wticm  of  cyanoeen  upon  amyl,  and  is  obtained  by  nftJ^en.  *^ 
fhe  distillation  of  amyl-sulphate  of  potassa  with  cyan- 
ide of  potassium.     Mobile  liquid,  of  peculiar  odor ;  little  soluble 
i& Water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol;  sp.  gr.  0.806;  boiling  point  146^. 

Capnm  (Oxide  of  Amyl-capronyl):  (CioHjj,'"C„H.i) 
0|-CJB[aO^  is  formed  by  dry  distillation  of  ca-  ^^^''^^^J^ 
pfonate  of  baryta  simultaneously  with  propylen  gas;  ^nyi!capTOn. 
^  crude  distillate  obtained  is  purified  by  repeated 
'^fication.     Colorless  fluid,  of  peculiar  odor ;  insoluble  in  water, 
^hUe  in  alcohol  and  ether;  becomes  in  the  air  of  a  brown  color; 
^Mrils  at  166°;  lighter  than  water.     Treated  with  nitric  acid,  ca- 
pron  leaves  a  compound,  which  must  consist  of  (CioHgNOJO,;  this 
»ody  is  therefore  nitro-valeric  acid. 
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SIXTH  XEXBEB. 

OENANTHYL. 

a.  Primary  Radical:  QC^^gtCfl^^^fij^^Oe. 

Production, — Oenantfayl  is  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
upon  ricinns  oil,  oleinic  and  margaric  acid,  wax;  as  well  as  by  dry 
distillation  of  ricinns  oil  (ricinus  oil  consists  of  palmitate  and  ria- 
nate  of  glycyl). 

Oxyhydrate  of  O^nan^AyZ  (Oenanthol):  HO,OeO| 
^#  "iJ'^'^^iT  w  found  among  the  products  of  distillation  of  rici- 
with  ozygoL      DU8  Oil.    Water-clear  fluid,  which  boils  at  155  •    If 

oenanth  oil  be  treated  with  concentrated  potassa  so- 
lution, it  separates  into  ocnanthic  acid,  hydraoenanthyl^  Ci^Hm^H, 
which  goes  over  by  distillation.  This  body  is  colorless,  of  slight 
citron  odor,  boils  at  220^;  little  soluble  m  water,  easily  soloble 
in  alcohol  and  ether;  burns  with  a  clear  flame,  and,  by  heating 
with  nitric  acid,  gives  oenanthie  acid.  Chhr%n§  decompose! 
oenanth  oil.  If  the  oil  be  permitted  to  fall  in  drops  into  strong  ' 
Nitric  Acidj  a  violent  reaction  takes  place,  under  production  <h 
capronic  and  oenanthie  acid,  and  a  peculiar  compound  which  also 
arises  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  choloidio  acid,  and  is 
Kitra  L  HKmei  NitracoL    This  body  precipitates  aj^ln,  if  the 

mass  be  distilled,  and  the  distillate  mixed  with  water; 
it  is  colorless,  and  of  a  penetrating,  exciting  odor;  decomposes  by 
Chloracrol         boiling  with  water  into  nitrous  acid  and  OhlaraerU^ 

C^UgSfi^y  which  gives  with  potassa,  under  separa- 
tion of  an  oil,  a  salt  consisting  of  KOyG^HNO,.  Oenanthyl  com- 
bines with  ammonia ;  and  if  into  the  aqueous  solution  salphorons 
acid  be  conducted,  we  obtain  a  white  crystalline  powder,  which 
consists  of  NH,0 + C^.H^O + 2S0,. 

Hydrate  of  Oenanthie  Acid:  HOyOeO,.  Bicinus  oil  is  gently 
warmed  in  a  retort,  with  twofold  weight  of  moderately  concen- 
trated  nitric  acid;  a  powerful  reaction  soon  commences,  at  the 
termination  of  which  there  is  found  in  the  retort  a  fatty  body,  and 
a  watery  fluid.  The  latter  is  distilled  with  much  water.  The  oily 
acid  which  goes  over  with  the  water  is  removed,  and  purified  by 
repeated  distillation  with  water.  Completely  colorless,  transparent 
fluid,  insoluble  in  water,  of  peculiar  aromatic  odor,  and  suffbcatingi  , 
exciting  taste;  only  distillable  with  water,  without  decomposition. 
The  copper  eaU  crystallizes  in  beautiful  green  needles,  of  silken 
lustre ;  the  eilver  ealt  submitted  to  distillation  gives  a  body  not 
acid,  and  crystallizing  in  needles.  By  Electrification^  the  potaaa 
salt  gives  a  combination  C|,H^ 

b.  Derived  Badicals. 

tt.  Bichloroenanthyl:  C.Cl„6C,Ii^C,H— CmH„C1,. 
p.  Quadrichloroenanthyl :  2C,C1,4C,H„C,H=CmH^CI4. 
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OxyTiydrate  of  BiehloroenarUhyl:  HO(Ci.HjjClj)0,  is  obtained 
by  the  introdaction  of  chlorine  into  oenanthol.  If  the  decomposi- 
tion goes  farther,  we  obtain  a  compound  of  oxy hydrate  of  bichloro- 
enanthyl  with  oxyhydrate  of  quadrichloroenanthyl,  which  appears 
like  a  thin-flowing  oil; 

Oenanthic  Acid  (0,4X1^3)0,.     In  wine-fuselole,  a 
peculiar  acid  is  found,  in  combination  with  oxide  of  o^^Siiithyi.*** 
ethyl,  which  the  odor  of  the  acid  determines,  and  is 
named  oenanthic  acid.   The  s^me  acid  is  found  in  fuselole  of  grain- 
whiskey ;  it  contains  one  atom  less  of  oxygen  than  oenanthic  acid; 
bat  it  seems  not  to  be  converted  into  the  latter  by  oxidation.     We 
obtain  the  acid  as  an  hydrate,  if  wine-fuselole  be  boiled  with  potassa 
solution,  and  the  obtained  potassa  salt  decomposed  by  sulphuric 
acid.     The  acid  separates  in  the  form  of  a  colorless  and  inodorous 
oil,  which  contains  2  atoms  water;  if  the  alcoholic  solution  be  quickly 
eraporated,  we  obtain  a  hydrate  as  a  white  butter>like  mass,  which 
melts  at  18^;  is  inodorous  and  tasteless;  insoluble  in  water,  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.     If  the  hydrate  be  submitted  to  dis- 
tillation, later  anhydrous  acid  goes  over;  it  is  solid,  melts  at  81^, 
Hid  Yolatilizes  at  295^;  by  repeated  sublimation,  it  is  said  to  be 
converted  into  margario  acid;  a  weak  acid,  which  only  with  diffi- 
culty forms  permanent  'salts.     If  Chlorine  be  conducted  into  pure 
foMlole,  we  obtain  Ohloroenanihate  of  Oxychloride  of  Chloracetyl 

^[^S^^\  Q\     combined  with  (CaCl3,C„Hn)0g,  as  a  colorless, 

(Trap-thick,  non-volatile  fluid,  of  agreeable  odor,  and  bitter,  offen- 
nve  taste.    Brought  together  with  potassa,  we  obtain  acetate  (?) 
tod  bicbloroenantnate  of  potassa,  beside  chloride  of  potassium. 
Hydrate  of  Caprie  {C^^rjYxc)  Add:  HO,CpO„  is  yth  Member, 
fouid  ih  butter  and  cocoa-nut  oil;  likewise  in  old  Capryi: 
cheese    (compare  also  butyric  and  capronic  acid).  Cp.7C«H2,CgH 
We  obtain  the  capric  acid  by  decomposition  of  the  *^i«^»s- 
bujta  salt;  its  production  has  been  given  at  butyric  and  capronic 
tcid.    Colorless,  below  13^  solid,  of  slight,  not  agreeable  odor; 
icircely  soluble  in  water,  but  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  ether; 
ip.gr.  of  the  fused  acid  »  0.911;  boiling  point  236'^.    The  baryta 
lott  crystallizes  in  fine  scales  of  a  fatty  lustre;  decomposes  by  dry 
^tillation  into  carbonic  acid,  and  Oapryhn  {GlJ3i^^+C^^Il^f)02=: 

Hydrate  of  Pelargonie  Acid:  HOfPgO,.     This  acid  is  found  in 
ffhrgcnium  roeeum;  it  is  formed  by  oxidation  of  oleic  acid  by 
wtric  acid,  as  well  as  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  g^j^  Member 
^n  rue-oil  simultaneously  with  caprinic  acid.    If  Peiargonyi.Pg. 
tbe  acid  fluid,  which  goes  over  in  the  oxidation  of  SCgUg^C^Ha 
oleic  acid,  be  saturated  with  baryta,  we  obtain  by  ^w""- 
^▼ftporation,  at  first,  crystals  of  capronate,  then  of  pelargonate, 
^d,  at  last,  of  caprinate  of  baryta.     The  pelargonate  of  baryta. 
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\?hich  crystallizes  in  largo  leaves,  is  decomposed  by  Bnlpharic  add. 
An  oily,  greasy  acid,  which  easily  becomes  solid,  aoarcely  aolnbla 
in  water,  but  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

NINTH   XBMBBB. 

CAPRINYL. 
Primary  Radical:  OCgH^C^aCgoHigaK^r. 

Occurrence  and  Production. — Rue-oil  is  probably  oxyhTdrate 
of  caprinyl.  Gaprinic  acid  is  found  in  butter,  in  train-oil  from 
the  Faroer^  in  old  cheese ;  it  is  formed  in  the  oxidation  of  oleic 
acid  by  nitric  acid,  etc. 

.  O^Aydrat^o/ (7apnriyZ  (Rue-oil):  HO,0rO.  Bne- 

of  Mtprinyr"  ^^^  which  is  procured  by  distillation  of  Ruta  gravt- 
with  oxygen.      olenB^  and  also  by  heating  a  mixture  of  eod-lif  er  oil 

with  sulphuric  acid,  is  distilled,  and  the  last  third, 
which  goes  over,  received  by  itself.  A  colorless  oil,  which  at  — 
2^  forms  shining  crystals,  boils  at  236^,  and  possesses  a  speeifie 
gravity  =0.831.  If,  in  the  form  of  vapor,  it  be  conducted  over 
chloride  of  zinc,  it  decomposes,  forming  a  hydrocarbon.  If  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas  be  conducted  into  the  i^lcoholic  solution,  it  if 
converted  into  a  metameric  compound,  which,  after  a  little  time, 
crystallizes,  and  possesses  an  agreeable  odor,  like  fruit ;  if  rae-oil 
be  heated  with  an  equal  quantity  of  moderately  concentrated  nitric 
acid,  a  violent  reaction  takes  place,  at  the  end  of  which  pelargonic 
and  caprinic  acid  {Rutin-saure)  are  found  in  the  acid  fluid. 

Hydrate  of  Caprinic  Acid  (Caprinic  Acid) :  HO,CrO,,  is  obtained 
by  decomposition  of  the  baryta  salt,  which  is  procured  simultaneous' 
ly  with  pelargonate,  capronate,  caprinate  of  baryta,  etc.  (r^thesc 
acids).  Crystallizes  in  fine  needles,  melts  at  18^,  possesses  an  odor 
like  perspiration,  and  a  strong  acid  taste,  afterwards  aweet ;  re*' 
quires  1000  parts  water  for  solution ;  mixes  with  alcohol  in  all 
proportions.  If  the  hydrate  be  treated  with  chloride  of  phosphorus, 

we  obtain  oxychloride  of  capronyl,  (CjoH,J  -j  ^J,  which,  brought 

in  contact  with  potassa,  decomposes  in  caprinic  acid  under  forma- 
tion of  chloride  of  potassium. 

Caprinate  of  Baryta  crystallizes  in  fine  needles  of  a  fatty  lustre, 
and  by  spontaneous  evaporation  in  fine  scales, 
loth  Member.       Hydrate  of  Cocylic  Acid  (Cocinic  Acid) :  nO,CO„ 
Cocyl:  is  obtained  by  saponification  of  cocoa-nut  oil  with 

^'"p^^h"^*'^'^^  potassa;  the  obtained  soap  is  decomposed  by  an  acid, 
=^22  21-  and  the  volatile  acids  removed  by  distillation.     The 

cocylic  acid  remains  behind,  and  is  purified  by  recrystallization. 
Crystallizes  in  needles,  uniting  in  stelliform  groups;  is  colorless 
and  inodorous ;  fuses  at  35^,  and  stiffens  to  a  crystalline  mass. 
By  distillation  of  the  lime-salt,  the  cocinon  C^^H^O.  must  be  ob- 
tained.     According  to  other  accounts,  cocinic  acid   consists  of 
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C^Hg^O,;  also,  cocinic  acid  is  affirmed  to  be  a  mixture  of  lauro- 
atearic  and  caprinic  acids ;  the  principal  ingredient  of  cocoa-nut  oil 
must  be  laurostearic  acid,  with  a  small  addition  of  palmitic  and 
myristic  acids. 

Lauroitearic  Acid :  HO,LaO,,  is  found  in  laurel-  ^q^  Member 
berry  fat,  in  pichurim  beans,  and  in  cocoa-nut  oil,  in  Laurostearyl : 
combination  with  Oxide  of  Glycyl.     We   saponify  La.liCgH„CgH 
kurel-berry  fat,  and  precipitate  the  acid  with  tartaric  '"^m^m* 
acid,  and  purify  it  by  recrystallization  from  the  alccholic  solution. 
Snow-white  needles  of  silky  lustre,  melts  at  43^,  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether;  from  the  alcoholic  solution  the  soda  salt  is 
obtained  in  indistinct  crystals. 

HydraU  of  MyrUtic  Acid:  HOjMyO,,  is  found  in  18th  Member. 
the  fat  of  the  Myristica  moschata.     Muscat-butter  is  myIisc'h'  G 
extracted  by  ordinary  alcohol,  which  leaves  behind  Es^„AJ^  ^ 
myriatate  of  Glycyl  and  Myristicin,  from  which  the 
leid  is  obtained  in  the  same  manner,  as  laurostearic  acid  from 
laurel-berry  fat.    Easily  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  from  which, 
tfter  cooling,  it  is  deposited  mostly  crystalline,  snow-white ;  melts 
at  49^;  the  potaisa  salt  is  white,  crystalline,  and  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  water. 

Hydrate  of  Behylie  Acid  (Behenic  Acid),  is  found  ^^^  Member, 
inbehen-oil,  which  is  procured  from  Moving  a  aptera^  Behyl:  B7.i4Cg 
lith  margaric  and  moringic  acids.    Crystallizes  from  ^vCaH==C»o 
the  alcoholic  soIuti6n  in  large  warts,  which  fuse  at     ^' 
52^  (compare  behenylic  acid). 

FIFTEENTH   MEMBER. 
«15C,H,CjU=C„H„. 

palmitic,  ethalic,  olidic,  madiac,  and  boobutyric  acid. 

The  aboye-named  acids  all  correspond  to  the  formula  HOyC,, 

,  Hji^p  also  their  properties  agree  in  the  essentials.     They  differ 

*  oaly  in  their  melting  point,  which  in  palmitic  and  olidic  acids  lies 

^60  to  70^;  in  ethalic,  madiac,  and  bogbutyric  acids,  at  54^ ;  it  is 

yet  to  be  investigated  whether  these  differences  do  not  rest  upon 

errors  of  observation. 

Bydraie  of  Palrnytic  Actdj  is  found  in  palm  oil,  which  is  derived 
from  the  Avvira  JElais^  also  in  Japanese  wax,  beeswax,  cocoanut 
oil,  and  ricinus  oil.  From  palm  oil,  particularly  from  the  old,  the 
j^Imitic  acid  is  obtained  in  the  same  manner  as  laurostearic  acid 
is  from  laurel-berry  fat.  It  crystallizes  in  completely  white  needles, 
which  unite  in  the  form  of  tufts,  and  may  be  distilled  without  de- 
oomposition.  Chlorine  decomposes  the  acid,  forming  derived  acids; 
die  compound  containing  the  most  chlorine  consists  of  (4GCI3II 
C^ 0,0)03*  All  the  acids  unite  with  bases;  we  obtain  the  soda 
M&  crystalline. 
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Hydrate  of  Ethalic  Acid.  This  acid  behavea  towards  ethal 
(oxyhydrate  of  ccthyl)  as  acetic  acid  towards  alcohol.  If  ethal  be 
heated  with  hydrate  of  potassa,  ethalate  of  potassa  is  obtained, 
accompanied  by  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas.  Purified  spennaeeti 
is  ethalate  of  cethyl.  One  part  spermaceti  and  one-half  part 
hydrate  of  potassa  are  fused  together  at  110°;  and  the  obtained 
mass,  ethalate  of  potassa,  extracted  by  boiling  water;  hydrochlorie 
acid  precipitates  the  ethalic  acid.  To  obtain  it  pure,  it  must  be 
repeatedly  treated  with  hydrate  of  potassa.  Gryatallises  firo'm  the 
alcoholic  solution  in  needles,  united  in  the  form  of  moss;  colorless 
and  inodorous,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol 
and  ether.     Volatilizes  undecomposed. 

Olidic  Acid  is  obtained,  if  oleic  acid  be  heated  with  a  great 
excess  of  hydrate  of  potassa,  until  hydrogen  is  evolved.  The  mass 
is  brought  into  water,  the  olidate  of  potassa  which  separates  is 
removed,  and  from  its  aqueous  solution  the  acid  procured;  a  erji- 
talline,  pulverizable,  snow-white  mass. 

Madic  Acid  is  obtained  from  Madia  oil  (from  Madia  Sativd). 
Crystallizes  from  the  alcoholic  solution  in  radiated  groups  of  fiae 
needles. 

Boghuiyric  Acid.  In  the  turf-moors  of  Ireland  is  found  tin 
so-called  bog-butter;  it  is  easily  pulverizable,  whitish,  and  easilj 
soluble  in  hot  alcohol;  the  solution  stiffens  after  cooling  to  a  miai 
of  fine  needles;  reacts  acid. 

SIXTEENTH   MEMBER. 

MARGAIIYL. 

Occurrence, — Most  fats  found  in  the  vegetable  and  the  animtl 
kingdom  are  mixtures  of  margarate,  stearate,  and  oleate  of  glycyU 
If  the  generally  diffused  fats  be  treated  with  pure  alkalies,  we 
obtain  a  salt  mixture  of  the  acids  mentioned,  which  mixture  is 
commonly  called  soap.  If  by  an  acid  a  solution  of  the  soap  be 
decomposed,  the  fatty  acids  are  deposited.  Margaric  and  stearic 
acid  arc  solid,  the  oleic  acid  is  fluid  at  common  temperatures.  The 
hydrate  of  margaric  acid  consists  of  HO(Cj4H33)Oj,  and  that  of 
s^'aric  acid  of  2H04-('-C3^n,3)0,.  Hence,  if  we  denote  C*,H-  as 
margaryl:  Mg,  margaric  acid  is  H0,Mg03,  and  stearic  2H0,Mg| 
Oy  The  correctness  of  this  view  is  corroborated  by  the  immediate 
conversion  of  stearic  acid  into  margaric  acid  by  oxidizing  bodies. 

Hydrate  of  Margaric  Acid:  HO,MgO,.   Margarie 
Corabiiifitions     ^cjj  jg  f^^nd  most  abundantly  in  human  fat.  hogs' 

aud  o:tygcii.  l*'"",  muttou  tallow,  and  beef  s  tallow,  olive  oil,  un- 
seed oil,  butter,  the  substance  of  the  brain,  the  so- 
named  Shea-butter,  Chinese  tallow  (from  Stillingia  $eb\fera) ;  it  is 
formed  by  distillation,  and  oxidation  of  stearic  acid,  etc.  It  is 
best  produced  from  olive  oil  or  human  fat.     These  are  saponified 
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vith  potassa,  and  the  aqneoas  solution  is  decomposed  with  acetate 
of  lead.     The  precipitate,  consisting  of  margarate  and  oleate  of 
lead,  is  dried,  and  then  seyeral  times  extracted  with  boiling  ether, 
which  dissolves  the  oleate  of  lead.     The  margarate  of  lead  remain- 
ing behind  is  decomposed  by  an  acid,  and  the  precipitated  mar- 
fario  acid  obtained  by  crystallization  from  the  alcoholic  solution. 
'rom  the  hot,  saturated  alcoholic  solution  margaric  acid  crystal- 
lises, during  the  cooling,  in  white,  shining,  tasteless,  and  inodorous 
scales,  which  melt  at  60^ ;  the  fused  acid  stiffens  in  white,  shining 
prisms  passing  through  each  other;  insoluble  in  water,  not  easily 
soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  but  easily  soluble  in  hot  alcohol  and  in 
ether;  distils  without  decomposition,  and  burns  with  a  clear  flame; 
ip.  gr.  0.844.    If  margaric  acid  be  a  long  time  boiled  with  nitric 
acid,  it  is  by  degrees  decomposed,  under  formation  of  suberic, 
pimilic,  lipinic,  adipinio,  and  succinic  acids.    Fused  together  with 
anhydrous  phosphoric  acid^  over  the  water  bath,  we  obtain  jelly- 
like lumps,  which  fuse  at  60  to  65^. 

Margaric  Add  Salts.   Margaric  acid  is  weak;  it  dissolves,  in 
the  cold,  in  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassa  tender  production  of 
bicarbonic  acid  salt;  at  100^  it  expels  the  carbonic  acid.   It  forms 
kuc,  neutral,  and  acid  salts,  only  the  prot-acid  compounds  with 
ihs  pure  alkalies  are  soluble  in  water ;  if  common  salt,  or  potash- 
lye,  be  added  to  the  solution,  the  compounds  again  separate.     If 
the  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  the  neutral  alkali  salts  are 
nixed  with  1000  parts  water,  they  are  thus  decomposed  into  double- 
icid  salts,  which  are  deposited,  whilst  free  potassa  is  separated ; 
by  repeated  treatment  with  much  water,  these  salts  are  converted 
into  ter-acid  and  quadri-acid  salts.    Margarate  of  ammonia  crys- 
tallixes  in  small  scales  of  an  acid  salt,  having  a  mother-of-pearl 
lustre.    If  ammonia  gas  be  conducted  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
oliTe-oil,  we  obtain  a  soap-like  mass;  if  this  be  treated  with  boil- 
ing water,  there  separates  upon  the  surface  Margaramid  NH^, 
MgO^  which  crystallizes  in  needles  from  the  alcoholic  solution. 
.     Margarate  of  Potassa :  KOfMgO,,  is  obtained,  in  shining  scales, 
by  eraporation  of  the  alcoholic  solution.     One  part  salt  with  10 
pirts  water,  forms,  at  12^,  a  cloudy  slime,  which  becomes  com- 
pletely transparent  at  70^ ;  it  requires  for  solution  6  parts  boiling 
ilcohol;  the  solution  continues  after  the  cooling. 

Bimargarate  of  Potassa:  KO,HO,2Mg03,  is  obtained,  if  the  prot- 
tdd  salt  be  dissolved  in  24  parts  boiling  water,  and  the  solution 
be  poured  in  1000  parts  cold  water ;  it  separates  leaflets  of  a 
|Qother-of-pearl  lustre.  If  the  bi-aoid  salt  be  treated,  with  water, 
^  tetcts  alkaline,  under  production  of  ter-acid  and  quadri-acid 
combinations,  which  are  deposited.  If  the  biacid-salt  be  brought 
^ther  with  1000  parts  warm  water,  there  arises  a  milky  flui^, 
^  which,  after  cooling  to  26°,  scales  separate  of  a  mother-of- 
petrl  lustre,  consisting  of  bi-acid  and  ter-acid  salts.  If  this  pre- 
cipitate be  again  boiled  with  1000  parts  water,  a  xjuadri-acid  salt 
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is  formed,  which,  daring  the  cooling,  becomes  a  white  swollen 
mass;  boiling  alcohol  divides  the  ter-acid  salt  into  bi-acid  and 
hydrate  of  margaric  acid. 

Margarate  of  Soda :  NaOjMgO^,  is  a  salt,  easily  soluble  in  alco- 
hol ;  and  which  forms,  with  a  Tittle  water,  a  stiff  jelly-like  soap, 
which  becomes  solid  by  cooling;  it  decomposes,  in  contact  with 
water,  like  the  potassa  salt.  The  baryta  taltj  BaMgOj,  appetn 
as  a  white  powder,  insoluble  in  water ;  likewise  the  lime-Bait. 

Margarate  of  Lead:  PbOyMgO,.  If  a  solution  of  acetate  of  letd 
be  added  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  neutral  soda-salt,  a  toI- 
uminous  precipitate  is  formed,  which  is  heavier  after  drying,  tnd 
which  melts  by  heating  to  a  doughy,  plaster-like,  transparat 
mass.  If  the  neutral  lead-salt  be  digested,  a  few  days,  with  vim- 
gar  of  lead,  we  obtain  a  granular  mass,  no  longer  fusible,  and 
which  consists  of  2(PbO,MgO.)+(6PbO+AcO,). 

Hydrate  of  Stearic  Acid:  2UO-l-Mg,05,  is  found  most  abandanft- 
ly  in  animal  and  vegetable  tallow.  Tallow-soap  (best  from  mnttoa 
tallow)  is  dissolved  in  6  parts  boiling  water;  the  solution  decom- 
posed by  hydro-chloric  acid,  and  the  deposited  mixture  of  stearie 
and  oleic  acids  pressed  between  warmed  metal-plates  so  long  tf 
oleic  acid  still  flows  out ;  what  remains  behind,  is  impure  stearie 
acid,  and  serves  for  stearine  candles.  By  repeated  crystallisatioa 
from  boiling  alcohol,  we  obtain  the  pure  acid;  if  its  melting  point 
lies  below  70°,  margaric  acid  is  admixed.  -  From  the  hot  alcoholic 
solution,  the  stearic  acid  crystallizes  at  50°  in  large  shining  scales; 
insoluble  in  water,  with  boiling  alcohol  miscible  in  all  proportions; 
after  cooling,  the  concentrated  solution  stiffens ;  also  soluble  in 
boiling  ether;  the  alcoholic  solution  reacts  slightly  acid.  Stearie 
acid  burns  with  a  clear  flame ;  specific  gravity  of  the  fused  acid  equals 
0.854.  If  it  be  heated  a  short  time  with  concentrated  nitric  aeid, 
or  with  sulphuric  and  chromic  acid,  it  is  converted  into  margaric 
acid.  By  the  farther  action  of  nitric  acid,  we  obtain  the  produqts 
mentioned  in  connection  with  margaric  acid. 

Stearic  Acid  Salts.  They  resemble  those  of  margaric  acid. 
The  neutral  alkali  salts  are  soluble  in  water,  and,  by  treatment 
with  much  water,  are  converted  into  free  alkalies,  and  acid  salts; 
the  compounds  with  the  alkaline  earths,  the  earths,  and  the  oxides, 
of  the  heavy  metals,  are  insoluble;,  they  are  most  easily  obtained 
by  double  decomposition.  The  neutral  salts  correspond  to  the  for- 
mulae 2BO-l-Mg20,,  and  B0,H0,Mgj03. 

The  Potassa  Salt,  2KO  +  Mg20r  crystallizes  from  the  hot  alco- 
holic solution,  in  white,  fatty,  infusible,  shining  scales.  One  part 
salt  forms,  with  10  parts  cold  water,  an  opaque  slime,  which  melts 
at  99^,  and  stifl'ens,  after  the  cooling,  to  a  shining  mass;  dissolves 
in  25  parts  boiling  alcohol;  the  solution  stiffens  after  cooling.  If 
the  neutral  salt  be  dissolved  in  100  parts  hot  water,  during  the 
cooling  there  separates,  under  the  liberation  of  pure  potassa,  a 
mixture,  which  consists  of  (2KO  +  Mgj03)  +  (KO,IIO,Mg,Oj.  The 
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compound  KO,HO,Mg,0,  is  also  obtained,  if  1  part  2KO,+Mgj^05 
be  dissolved  in  20  parts  boiling  water,  and  the  solution  mixed  with 
1000  parts  water;  crystallizes  from  the  alcoholic  solution  in  leaf- 
lets of  a  mother-of-pearl  lustre,  which  are  soft  at  100°.     If  this 
nit  be  repeatedly  treated  with  1000  parts  of  boiling  water,   a 
turbid,  milky  fluid  arises,  which,  at  75°,  is  transparent  and  mobile, 
and  which  deposits,  at  67°,  leaflets  of  mother-of-pearl  lustre,  con- 
sisting of  K0,8H0,  -I-  2Mg,0,;  8(K0,H0,Mg,0,) « (2K0  -I-  Mg,0,) 
+(K0,8HO+2Mff,O,). 
The  SodaSaUj  §NaO,-l-Mg^O^  behaves  like  the  potassa  salt. 
The  SUarate  of  Lead^  2PbO-l-M^,Oj,  appears  as  a  white,  fusible 
miss,  insoluble  in  water.    If  we  melt  together  21  parts  of  oxide  of 
lead  and  100  parts  of  stearic  acid,  we  obtain  a  solid,  gray-white 
mass  of  radiated  fracture,  which  melts  at  100°,  slightly  soluble  in 
boiling  alcohol,  and  consists  of  PbO,HO,Mg205.   If  stearic  acid  be 
boiled  with  vinegar  of  lead  under  exclusion  of  air,  we  obtain  a  hard, 
transparent  mass,  which  consists  of  4PbO+Mg,Oj. 

Margarin-^ulphurie  Acid.    If  olive-oil  be  mixed  Margarin-sTil- 

with  haJf  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid  in  small  quanti-  ^^^^^  ^^^ 

ties,  a  slightly  colored  pasty  mass  is  thus  obtained,  which  consists 

of  paired  compounds  of  margaric  acid,  oleic  acid,  and  glycerine 

with  sulphuric  acid ;  free  sulphuric  acid  is  also  obtained.    If  the 

mass  be  mixed  with  threefold  its  weight  of  warm  water,  there  are 

deposited  margarin-sulphuric,  and  olein-sulphuric  acid,  in  the  state 

of  symp,  and  can  be  easily  removed.     The  separation  of  both 

aeida  is  impossible;  they  both  dissolve  in  alcohol  and  water.    If 

the  watery  eolation  be  left  standing  a  little  time,  meta-margaric 

and  meta-oleinio  acid  are  deposited,  and  in  the  solution  is  found 

sulphuric  acid  in  combination  with  hydro-margaritinic  acid;  if  this 

sdlntion    be  warmed,   the    hydro-margaritin-sulphuric   acid  de- 

oomposes  into  hydro-margaratinic  and  sulphuric  acid,  the  former 

of  which  is  deposited.     But  if  an  aqueous  solution  of  margarin- 

snlphoric  and  olein-sulphuric  acid  be  immediately  heated,  before 

the  separation  of  the  meta-margaric  acid  takes  place,  hydro-margaric 

acid  is  obtained,  simultaneously  with  hydro-oleinic  acid,  both  of 

which  are  deposited,  and  the  solution  contains  pure  sulphuric  acid. 

Heta-margaric  and  hydro-margaric  acid  are  solid,   and  can   be 

separated  by  expression  from  the  fluid  meta-oleinic  and  hydro- 

oleinie  acid.    The  following  formulae  appear  to  represent  these 

combinations : — 

Metamargario  Acid  HO(C34H„)03. 
HydtDmargaric  Acid  HO(C34H3^)0^. 
Hydromargaritic  Acid    H0(C34H3,)0,. 

Metamargario  acid  melts  at  50°,  the  hydromargaric  at  70°,  and 
the  hydromargaritic  at  68°. 
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Margaron.  Margarofi :  (C3,H33rC3.HJO,«C^H^O,(?). 

a  mixture  of  margaric  acid  ivith  quicklime  be  di 
tilled,  margaron  is  obtained — a  mass,  fusible  at   76^,  and  of 
mother-of-pearl  lustre. 
17*1.  \T«*«>^*         Stearophanic  Acid.   In  the  seeds  of  the  Caecuh 

Wth  Member.      ^    ,.        f       .  v  •    j-  •xxi.         •    /•        j  • 

Stearophanyi:    Indtcus  (semma  cocculi  indici)  there  is  found  m  coo 
St.l7C,Hg,C,H   bination  with  oxide  of  gfycyl,  an  acid,  which  fuses  i 
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68°,  and  is  named  stearophanic  acid.  An  acid  of  tl 
same  constitution,  HO,C3gH3j03,  is  found  in  bassia  oil  (from  Bam 
latifolia)  in  common  with  palmitic  acid;  it  melts  at  70°,'bat  agre< 
in  the  remaining  properties  with  stearophanic  acid.  The  coce 
seed,  freed  from  the  white  shell,  is  extracted  with  boiling  alcoho 
and  the  fat,  which  separates  during  cooling,  is  purified  by  repeati 
crystallization  from  boiling  alcohol.  The  pure  fat  is  saponific 
with  potash,  and  the  acid  obtained  from  the  soap,  in  the  ordinal 
way.  Crystallizes  in  small  needles  of  mother-of-pearl  lustre ;  t] 
fused  acid,  by  cooling,  stificns  in  star-formed  groups.  Easily  pu 
verized,  readily  soluble  in  pure  alcohol,  and  completely  separat 
after  cooling;  gives,  with  soda,  a  crystallizable  salt;  in  oth 
respects,  the  salts  behave  like  the  margaric  acid-salts.  The  ac 
procured  from  the  bassia-oil,  and  purified  by  repeated  crystallii 
tion  from  ether,  is  converted,  by  the  action  of  chlorine,  into  dec 
chlor-bassiaic  acid  =  H0(5C,C1„  1 2CaH„  C,H)03. 
2l8t  Member.  Behtfnylic  Acid:  HOjBhO,,  is  found  in  behen-o 
Behynji:  which  is  procured  from  the  nut  of  Moringa  oUiftn 

Bh.  IIQ^^.Q^  It  is  a  mixture  of  oleate,  margarinate,  and  behenal 
H=C^^H^3.  ^f  glycyl.  The  behen-oil  soap  is  decomposed  1 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  acid  mixture  repeatedly  dissolved  in  ale 
hoi,  and  the  crystals,  which  are  first  deposited,  collected.  T 
behenic  acid  is  pure,  if  the  melting  point  lies  at  76^;  it  stiffens 
white,  shining  crystals,  which  are  very  friable,  and  agree  in  t 
remaining  properties  with  stearic  acid. 

The  Wax  Acids. 

23d  Member.  Cerossic  Jlcid^  H6,Cy03.    An  intimate  mixture 

Cerossyl :  cerossin  (sugar-caue  wax)  and  potassa-lime,  is  heat 

Cy.  23CjHj,C,H  Jn  a  metal-bath  to  250°.  Accompanied  by  evoluti 
=  48  47-  of  hydrogen,  cerosinate  of  potassa  is  formed,  whi 

is  decomposed  by  boiling  with  water  and  hydrochloric  acid.  Fn 
the  hot  solution  in  naphtha,  the  acid  crystallizes  during  the  coolii 
it  is  white,  fuses  at  93^.5,  and  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  alcol 
and  boiling  ether. 

26th  Member.  Cerotic  Add  (Cerin):  H0,Ct03.  Beeswax  c< 
Cerotyi:  Ct.26  sists  essentially  of  cerotic  acid  and  miricin.  If  t 
aHj,CjHc=Cj4  wax  be  boiled  with  alcohol,  the  cerotinic  acid  is  p; 
"«'  cipitated  during  the  cooling.     The  acid  is  saponifi 
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in'th  caastic  potassa,  and  the  soap  decomposed  by  an  acid.  From 
the  separated  acid  the  baryta  salt  is  produced ;  the  latter  after 
drying  is  repeatedly  extracted  with  ether,  and  the  acid  separated 
bjbjdrochloric  acid.  It  is  also  obtained  by  heating  cerotin  (p.  116) 
with  hydrate  of  potassa.  From  the  boiling  alcoholic  solution  we 
obtain  the  cerotic  acid  in  crystals;  it  melts  at  79^;  is  converted 
by  the  action  of  chlorine  into  HO(6C<,Clj,21C,H2,C,H)0,.  From 
the  Ceylon  beeswax  the  acid  cannot  be  obtained. 

MelisneAeid:  HOjMyOj.  Melissin  (oxy hydrate  of  ^th  Member, 
melissyl)  is  fused  with  potassa  lime;  accompanied  by  My.2^^i,C 
evolution  of  hydrogen,  there  is  produced  melissic  acid,  H^^^iJ'  " 
whose  particular  properties  are  not  known. 

SMike  OombincUions  of  the  Oxides  of  the  Methyl  Grmip  with  the  Acids 

of  the  Formal  Group, 

As  the  oxides  of  the  methyl  group  combine  with 
inorganic  acids,  so  also  do  they  with  ors^anic  acids.  Combmations 

mi  ^       J     ^»  i?   ^t  I.-      X-  •        •  .      of  the  oxide  of 

ihe  production  of  these  combinations  is  given  m  motbyi. 

general,  on  p.  94. 
Formate  of  Methyl:  MeOjFoO,.     Colorless,  etheric  fluid;  boils 

at  34°;  sp.  gr.  0.9447.   By  action  of  chlorine  is  converted  first  into 

formate  of  oxychloride  of  formyl,  and  at  last  into  chlorformate  of 

oxychloride  of  chlorformyl. 
Basic  Formate  of  Methyl  (Formal):  SMeO+FoO,  or  HO,MeO, 

(C,H)0.  Two  parts  wood-spirit,  twoparts  peroxide  of  manganese, 
and  two  parts  sulphuric  acid,  mixed  with  an  equal  portion  of  water, 
are  submitted  to  gentle  distillation.  The  distillate  is  rectified,  and 
what  passes  over  at  40°  is  collected  alone.  Colorless,  agreeably 
aromatic  smelling  fluid;  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  water  and  alco- 
hol ;  boils  at  88°,  and  corresponds  gassiform  to  6  volumes  gas.  If 
some  potassa  be  added  to  the  aqueous  solution,  thus,  under  produc- 
tion of  wood-spirit  and  formate  of  potash,  a  colorless  fluid,  methy-, 
lal  b  formed;  it  boils  at  42°,  sp.  gr.  0.8581;  requires  three  parts 
water  for  solution,  and  consists  of  CgHgO^=a(C^H3)0,(C4H,)03= 
MeO,HO-fMeO,FoO.  If  methylal  be  exposed  to  the  action  of 
ehhriney  we  obtain  a  fluid  combination,  which  consists  of  C^HCl^ 

0,-(2C.Cl){gj+(C,H)O(?) 

Chhrformate  of  Methyl:  MeO,(C,Cl)03,  is  obtained  by  the  ac- 
tion of  wood-spirit  upon  oxychloride  of  chlorformyl,  accompanied 
by  production  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Oily  fluid,  boils  at  78°,  and 
possesses  a  suflbcating  odor. 

Acetate  of  Methyl:  MeO,Ac03,  is  abundantly  formed  by  dis- 
tillation of  wood.  Is  obtained  by  distillation  of  sulphate  of  methyl 
with  acetate  of  soda.  Thin,  colorless  fluid,  of  agreeable  etheric 
odor  and  burning  taste;  boils  at  54° ;  sp.  gr.  0.9774.    Dissolves  in 
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two  parts  water,  and  by  chloride  of  calcium  is  againprecipitated; 
miscible  with  alcohol  and  ether  in  all  proportions.  Upon  the  pro- 
ducts of  decomposition  which  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlo- 
rine, vide  acetate  of  oxychloride  of  formyl. 

Xylite  Menty  Mesitenj  and  Xylit-napntha  may  be  regarded  u 
combinations  of  oxide  of  methyl  with  AcO  and  AcO,.  Xylite 
MeO,AcO+MeO,AcOs;  MesitaiMeO,AcO;  Mesitem-MeOAcOi, 
and  Xylit-naphtha  2MeO+AcO.  Xylit  and  mesit  are  found  in 
crude  wood-spirit;  the  former  boils  at  61.5%  the  latter  at  71°. 
^esiten  is  obtained  if  xylit  be  distilled  with  equal  quantity  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  as  well  as  by  the  action  of  hydrate  of  potaasa  upon 
xylit  simultaneously  with  xylit  oil,  G„HgO,  and  xylit  reain,  G,E^O. 
Mesiten  has  the  same  constitution  as  aceton,  but  it  boils  at  63° 
(aceton  at  55°). 

Chloraeetate  of  Methyl:  MeO,(C^Cy03,  ^*  obtained  by  the  «^ 
tion  of  wood-spirit  upon  oxychloride  of  chloracetyl.  Agrees  in  its 
properties  with  chlorformate  of  methyl.  Butyrate  of  Methyl:  Me 
0,Bu03.  Colorless,  etheric  liquid;  boils  at  98®;  sp.  gr.  0.904.  V(h 
lerianate  of  Methyl:  MeO,Va03.  Very  mobile,  water-clear  floid, 
of  aromatic  odor;  boils  at  114° ;  sp.  gr.  0.920.  Capronate  of  Methyl: 
MeOyCaOj,  quite  equals  the  former  compound,  tfaprate  qf  Methyl: 
MeO,Cp03.  Colorless,  mobile  liquid,  of  strong  aromatic  odor; 
scarcely  soluble  in  water,  but  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
Mar  gar  ate  of  Methyl:  MeO,Mg03,  is  solid,  crystalline,  melts  ia 
the  warm  hand,  may  be  distilled  without  decomposition. 

Formate  of  Ethyl:  AeO,FoOj.  Metameric  with 
of  oidde  of"^  acetate  of  methyl.  Water-clear  fluid,  of  agreeable 
ethyL  ^  ^         0^^^^  ^^^  taste;  soluble  in  nine  parts  water;  boils  at 

54.°9;  8p.gr.0.944J  decomposes  in  contact  with  water 
into  alcohol  and  formic  acid.  If  chlorine  be  allowed  to  act  upon 
formate  of  methyl*  we  obtain  in  the  beginning  a  compound  the 
same  as  formate  of  oxychloride  of  acetylsa«(C^H^)0,(C,H)03-f(C4 

II3)  <  Qi  (CgH)03=C6H3C104;  we  compare  formate  of  oxychloride 

of  acetyl. 

Chlorformate  of  Ethyl:  AeO,(CjCl.)03,  is  obtained  by  the  action 
of  alcohol  upon  the  oxychloride  of  chlorformyl.  Colorless  fluid; 
boils  at  94° ;  excites  a  copious  flow  of  tears. 

Acetate  of  Ethyl  (Acetic  Ether) :  AeO,Ac03,  ^^  found  produced 
in  many  wines;  is  best  obtained  by  distillation  of  ether-sulphate 
of  potassa  with  acetate  of  soda.  Colorless  fluid,  of  very  agreeable 
odor,  and  burning  taste;  dissolves  in  7^  parts  water;  xiiixes  with 
alcohol  and  ether  in  all  proportions.  If  chlorine  be  conducted  into 
acetate  of  ethyl,  we  obtain,  by  the  first  action,  a  combination  simi- 
lar to  acetate  of  oxychloride  of  acetyl  ssCgH^ClO^  (v.  the  last 
combination). 

Baeie  Acetate  of  Ethyl  (Acetal):  8AeO-l-Ac03,  is  produced  by 
the  slow  oxidation  of  alcohol  by  means  of  platinum-black.    Color- 
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less,  thin-flowing  liquid,  smelling  like  nitric  ether  ;  miscible  in  all 
proportions  with  alcohol  and  ether;  dissolves  in  6  parts  water ;  boils 
It  95^.2;  6p.  gr.  0.833.  In  contact  with  platinum-black  changes 
in  the  air  into  acetic  acid;  gives  with  hydrate  of  potassa  aldehyd- 
resin,  and  is,  perhaps,  a  combination  of  ethyl-oxide  with  aldehyd, 
;C,H,)0.f(C,H3)0,HO-C3H,03. 

Chixyracetate  of  Ethyl:  AeO,(C^Cl3)Oy  If  chloracetic  acid  salt  be 
listilled  with  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid,  an  agreeable  smelling 
Suid  is  obtained.  Oxychlor-chloracetate  of  ethyl  is  obtained  by 
the  action  of  chlorine  upon  the  acetate  of  ethyl. 

Ether-mlphacetie  Acid:  HO(AeO,C^Hj,^SO,rS03.  Dry  sulpha- 
oeto-sulphate  of  silver,  diffused  in  alcohol,  is  decomposed  by  a  cur- 
rent of  dry  chlorine  gas;  we  obtain  chloride  of  silver,  and  a  clear 
Bold,  which,  evaporated  in  a  vacuum,  leaves  behind  a  syrup-thick 
ma8%  of  sharp,  aromatic,  etheric  taste;  completely  soluble  in  wa- 
ter; gives,  saturated  with  oxide  of  silver,  a  fatty  salt  of  mother- 
of-pearl  lustre,  deliquescent,  and  consisting  of  AgO,(AeO,C4H2, 
-S0,)S03. 

Aerate  of  Ethyl:  AeO,Acr03.  Very  thin-flowing  liquid,  of  agree- 
able, aromatic  smell ;  boils  at  63^.  By  the  presence  of  bases  and 
water,  is  converted  into  acetic  ether. 

Propionate  of  Ethyl:  AeOjPrO,.  Water-clear  fluid,  of  agreeable 
fruit  odor. 

Butyrate  of  Ethyl:  AeOjBxkOy  A  thin  fluid ;  colorless,  very 
mobile,  easily  inflammable,  of  a  pleasant  fruit  odor,  little  soluble 
in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  ether,  of  sp.  gr.  0.904; 
boiling  point  114^.8.     Occurs  in  rum. 

Bichlar-butyrate  and  Quadrichlor-butyrate  of  Ethyl  are  both  in- 
soluble, and  are  not  decomposed  by  cold  solution  of  potassa. 

Valerianate  of  Ethyl:  AeO,VaOj.  A  water-clear,  colorless  fluid 
of  peculiar  cough-exciting  smell,  like  &utt  and  valerian ;  insoluble 
in  water;  sp.  gr.  0.865;  boiling  point  133^. 

Oapronate  of  Ethyl:  AeO,Ca03.  Colorless  fluid,  of  pleasant,  pe- 
culiar smell,  and  burning  taste;  sp.  gr.  0.882;  boiling  point  162^. 

Oenanthate  of  Ethyl :  AeO,Oe03.  Colorless,  agreeable  smelling 
fluid,  of  burning  taste ;  crystallizes  in  the  cold. 

Oenanth'Et&r :  A.eOj{Gifii^)02^  occurs  in  wine  fusel ole;  in  a 
pure  state  colorless,  of  strongly  stupefying  wine-smell,  and  sharp, 
unpleasant  taste;  in  water  slightly,  but  in  alcohol  and  ether,  easily, 
soluble. 

Oaprate  of  Ethyl:  AeO,Cp03.  Colorless,  thin-flowing,  of  pleasant 
odor,  resembling  pine-apple;  sp.  gr.  0.84;  boiling  point  214°. 

Lauro-Btearate  of  Ethyl:  AeO^aOa.  Crystallizes  at  — 10°  in 
small  spears;  sp.  gr.  0.86;  boiling  point  264°. 

Ether-myristic  Acid:  AeO,HO,2My03.  A  transparent,  color- 
leas  fluid,  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  and  ether. 

Margarate  of  EthyL  Solid;  fuses  at  22^,  and  stiffens  into  nee- 
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dies  of  mother-of-pearl  lustre;  from  an  etherio  solution  at  8^  9  it 
forms  large  beautiful  crystals  of  an  almost  diamond  lustre. 

JSther-stearie  Acid :  AeOjHO^Mg fig.  Crystallises  from  an  al- 
coholic solution  in  silky-lustred  needles. 

Stearophanate  of  Ethyl :  AeO^SphOg.  A  brownish  white,  semi- 
transparent  solid,  fuses  at  82^,  brittle,  nearly  odorless,  and  of 
butter-like  taste. 

Behenate  of  Ethyl:  AeO,By03.  Semi-transparent,  inodorous, 
crystalline,  fuses  at  49^. 

Oerotinate  of  Ethyl :  AeO,CoO,.  A  wax-like  mass,  fuses  at  60^ 
Combinations  Acetate  of  Amyl:  AmO,AcOy  Colorl^  very 
of  the  oxide  of  thinly-floi;?ing  liquid,  of  ether-like,  aromatic  odor; 
amyl.  lighter  than  water  ;  boils  at  133°. 

Valerianate  of  Amyl:  AmOya03.    A  cold  saturated  solution  of 
acid  chromate  of  potassa  is  mixed  with  an  excess  of  sulphoric^aeid, 
and  then  spirits  of  amyl  added.  Under  evolution  of  heat,  valerianie 
acid  is  formed,  ivhich  remains  dissolved  in  water,  and  valerianate 
of  amyl,  which  floats  upon  the  surface.     Of  a  peculiar  odor,  re- 
sembling that  of  wine-dregs  under  decomposition. 
Combinations         Ethalate  of  Cethyl  (Spermaceti):  GeO,Ae03-Ca 
of  oxide  of        H33O3.     Spermaceti  occurs  in  particular  cavities  of 
ethji.  Sperma-  the  head  of  the  Fhyseter  macroeephal%L%^  Twrno  mt- 
^^^*  crops^  Orthodouy  and  Delphinus  edentultMf  in  sperm 

oil  dissolved,  and  is  separated  after  the  death  of  the  animal  as  a 
white,  semi-transparent,  brittle,  talcose-feeling  mass,  of  a  crystal- 
line fracture.  By  repeated  crystallization  from  boiling  alcohol, 
the  yet  retained  oil  is  removed;  the  thus  purified  sperm  is  called 
Cetin.  Crystallizes  from  a  hot  alcoholic  solution  in  slender,  white, 
mother-of-pearl  lustred  leaves,  which  fuse  at  49^,  and  volatilises 
at  360°,  without  decomposition.  Gives,  by  oxidation  with  nitric 
acid,  pimelinic,  adipinic,  and  succinic  acids. 
Combination  of  Cerosinate  of  Cerosinyl  (Cerosin):  C^H^O-f  C^ 
oxido  of  cero-  H„0;^=  C^gH^Oj,  occurs  upon  the  surface  of  sugar- 
sinyi:  sugar-  cane.  In  pure  state  is  white  and  crystallizable;  melts 
can  wax.  ^^  g^o.  i^gQiu^jie  j^  ^old  alcohol,  but  easily  soluble 

in  hot;  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  boiling  ether;  burns  with  beau- 
tiful white  flame. . 

Cerotate  of  Oer oty I  {Chinese  Wb.x):  C^H,,0-1-C^ 
SXeroti.  H3303=C,,Il3,0,.  The  Chinese  wax  of  commerce 
Chinese  wax.      recrystallized  from  alcohol  and  naphtha,  washed  with 

ether,  and  then  boiled  in  water,  fuses  at  82^,  and 
by  distillation  separates  into  cerotic  acid,  and  ceroten  O^^H^. 
Compound  of  Palmitate  of  Melisayl  (Myricin):  C^Uf^fi+C^ 
oxide  of  moiis-  H3i03=  G^gH^gOj.  That  part  of  beeswax  insoluble 
syi.  Myricin,  in  boiling  alcohol  is  myricin.  It  may  be  considered 
eeswax.  ^^  palmitate  of  melissyl ;  is  greenish,  and  fuses  at 

64^.     By  treatment  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa,  it  sepa- 
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rates  into  hydrate  of  oxide  of  melissyl  and  palmitate  of  potassa. 
If  myricin  or  common  wax  be  treated  a  long  time  with  nitric  acid, 
we  thns  obtain  pimelinic,  adipinic,  lipinic,  and  succinic  acid. 

The  white  wax  bleached  by  the  sun  or  by  chlorine  Ynnte 
is  mostly  myricin ;  it  is  white,  tasteless,  inodorous ; 
sp.  gr.  0.834;  below  0^  brittle  and  hard;  at  common  temperatures 
kneadable;  fuses  at  66^;  requires  ten  parts  boiling  ether  to  dis- 
solve it ;  is  insoluble  in  cold  ether,  dissolves  partially  by  boiling 
alcohol  (cerotio  acid) ;  furnishes  by  dry  distillation  the  so-called 
wax-butter,  which  is  a  mixture  of  palmitic  acid,  mar-  ^     , 
garic  acid(?),  paraffin,  etc.     As  is  known,  the  cells 
of  the  bee  consist  mostly  of  wax ;  this  originates  in  part  from  the 
vegetable  matter  upon  which  the  bee  feeds;  yet  the  greater  part 
of  the  wax  which  the  bee  exm^es  from  between  the  abdominal 
rings,  is  a  product  of  the  vitaLaunctions  of  those  organs ;  for  the 
bees  continue  to  make  wax,  if  they  be  fed  with  pure  honey.     In 
this  case,  it  can  only  be  formed  by  the  deoxidation  of  sugar. 

Bj  palm  wax  If e  understand  that  wax  occurring  ^       dj^to 
upon  the  bark  of  Ceroxylon  andtcola^  a  tree  growing  ^az.    Palm 
in  New  Grenada.     It  fuses  at  70^,  and  must  consist  w&x. 
of  C„H,,0,=  C3,H3,0,.     Cemauba  wax  has  also  the  cemauba  wax. 
same  constitution ;  it  forms  a  thin  covering  to  the 
surface  of  the  leaves  of  the  cemauba  palm,  and  is  dissolved  away 
after  the  drving  of  the  leaves.     From  the  boiling  alcoholic  or 
etheric  solution  it  is  separated  crystalline ;  fuses  at  63^,  easily 
pnlverizable. 

Myrica  wax  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  berries  of  Myrica  wax. 
several  species  of  Myrica^  particularly  Myrica  ceri- 
fera^  a  tree  growing  abundantly  in  Louisiana.     It  is  green  and 
brittle,  fuses  at  87  ,  sp.  gr.  1.05,  and  in  pure  state  must  consist 
of  Cy^^^Og.     Of  the  same  constitution  must  be  also  the  Ocuba 
wax,  which  is  probably  procured  from  the  kernel  of 
the  Myrista  ocuba,  a  shrub  occurring  in  the  province    ^^  *  ^^^ 
of  Pera ;  it  is  yellow,  and  fuses  at  36^. 

Leaf  wax    occurs  in  intimate  combination  with  Leaf  wax. 
chlorophyl  in  the  grasses  and  leaves.     The  green 
leaves  are  expressed,  dried,  and  treated  with  boiling  alcohol ;  after 
cooling,  the  wax  is  precipitated  with  green  color ;  soft,  viscid,  and 
soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.     The  green  color  is  caused  by  chlo- 
rophyl. 

Cork  wax  occurs  in  the   bark  of  the  cork-tree  Cork  wax. 
(Quereus  suber  L.\  and  is  obtained  by  extraction 
with  strong  alcohol.     After  evaporation  of  the  alcohol,  we  obtain 
the  wax  in  yellow  crystals.     It  consists  of  CJBl^O^  and  treated 
with  nitric  acid  must  give  an  acid,  eerie  acid,  consist-  n^rio  acid, 
ing  of  H0,0, AoO.. 
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SECOND    CLASS. 

HTDROPOLYGABBYLS. 

Firtt  Group, 
Carbon  Nucleus:  Cg, 

The  first  group  of  the  Hydropolycarbyls  consists  of: — 

a.  The  AUyl  Oraupj  and 

b.  The  Oleyl  Group. 

ALLYL  GROUP. 
Component  CjH^ ;  Naolens  C,;  ActiTe  element  H. 

To  the  radicals  of  this  group  belong: — 

Member  2.  Allyl,        All=i20,H^0^H«0^H^ 
"      8.  Odmyl,       Od=30,H^0^H-C,£. 
6.  Ferulyl,     Fe«5CjP„C^H»0^„. 


Ci 


8KC0ND  ICEMBER. 

AU=2C,HjpCjpH=xCjH4. 

ALLYL. 

Occurrence. — Garlic  oil/ which  is  procured  by  distillation  of  th^ 
bulbs  of  Allium  Bativum^  (garlic)  with  water,  is  a  mixture  of  oxide 
of  allyl  with  sulphur-allyl.  The  same  oil  is  probably  found  also  in 
the  plant  Alliaria  officinalis  {Ert/simum  aliaria^  in  the  plant  Thlaspi 
arvensisy  in  common  with  the  so-called  volatile  oil  of  mustard,  which 
may  be  considered  as  a  compound  of  sulphur-allyl  with  sulphur- 
cyanogen.  The  same  mixture  can  also  be  obtained  from  the  seeds 
of  Thlaspi  arvensis  yet  it  is  not  already  completely  formed  in  the 
same,  but  arises  by  a  process  of  fermentation.  From  the  root  of 
the  Alliaria  officinalis  we  obtain  only  oil  of  mustard. 

The  Crude  Garlic-oil^  as  it  is  procured  by  dbtilla- 
Cru  e  gar  c-     ^j^^^  ^f  garlics  with  water  (1  cwt.  garlics  give  8  to  4 

oz.  oil),  is  a  yellowish-brown,  oily  fluid,  sinking  in 
water,  of  peculiar  oflensive  garlic  odor.  If  this  fluid  be  heated 
to  150^,  it  begins  to  boil,  and  now  commences  instantaneously  a 
rapid  heating,  accompanied  by  continual  decomposition,  by  which 
a  vapor  escapes  of  insupportable  suffocating  smell ;  no  trace  of  oil 
goes  over,  and  a  black  glutinous  mass  remains  as  residue. 

If  the  crude  garlic-oil  be  distilled  over  a  salt-bath, 
oiL        ^^       *^^  volatile  part  of  the  oil  goes  over  soon,  even  before 

the  fluid  boils,  and  thus  is  produced  the  purified  gar- 
lic-oil; it  is  lighter  than  water,  and  suffers  no  change  by  boiling; 
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it  possesses  a  pale,  yellow  color,  and  a  strong,  unpleasant  garlic 
smell.     This  oil  behaves  toward  reagents  like  sulphnr-allyl. 

If  we  let  potassinm  act  upon  the  pure  water-free  ^^  purified  oil 
oil,  the  latter  is  covered  with  a  leather-brown  layer,  is  a  mixture  of 
which  cbnsists  of  sulphide  of  potassium,  potassa  and  oxide  of  aiiyi  a. 
a  resinouji  substance,  whilst  at  the  same  time  a  small  ^^P^^^^^^y^- 
quantity  of  gas  escapes,  which  burns  with  pale,  blue  flame.  If, 
when  the  evolution  of  gas  has  ceased,  the  fluid  be  quickly  distilled 
from  the  sediments,  it  will  not  be  farther  attacked  by  potassium, 
and  exhibits  pure  sulphur-allyl,  AUS ;  probably  in  the  pure  garlic 
oil  a  compound  of  AllS-fHS  occurs. 

Ally  I  Oxide  possesses  the  property  of  forming  with  nitrate  of 
silver  a  crystalline  compound,  which  consists  of  A110,AgO,N05. 
This  compound  is  formed  directly  by  the  use  of  oxide  of  allyl;  and 
also  by  the  employment  of  sulphur-allyl;  it  is  formed  by  double 
decomposition,  and  the  separation  of  sulphide  of  silver.  If,  now, 
to  a  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  pure  garlic- 
oil  be  cautiously  added,  in  this  manner,  very  often,  even  before  the 
separation  of  sulphide  of  silver,  the  above-mentioned  compound 
will  be  formed,  which  can  only  result  from  the  presence  of  oxide 
of  allyl. 

Oxide  of  Mlyl:  AUO.    If  nitrate  of  silver-allyl  ^      .     .       . 
(Silver  oxyd-allyl  oxyd)  be  treated  with  ammonia,  Si^^^^'^'oxy- 
nitrate   of  silver-ammonia,  and  oxide  of  allyl  are  gen. 
formed;   the  last  of  which  separates.    Completely 
colorless,  oily  fluid  of  peculiar  disagreeable  smell;  possesses  a 
strong  tendency  to  absorb  oxygen. 

Nitrate  of  Silver-allyl  (Silver  oxyd-allyl  oxyd):  AllO-hAgO, 
NOf.  To  an  alcoholic  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  add  oxide  of 
allyl  by  drops,  and  there  are  formed  crystals,  which  fill  the  entire 
fluid.  In  dry  state,  a  white  shining  powder,  which  is  quickly 
blackened  when  exposed  to  light  and  heat,  without  undergoing  a 
perceptible  decomposition.  llot  easily  soluble  in  cold  alcohol  and 
ether;  easily  dissolved  by  water;  bums  by  heating  with  quick, 
feeble  explosion.  It  is  quickly  decomposed  hj  fuming  nitric  acid, 
Hydraehhrie  acid  precipitates  chloride  of  silver.  Brought  in 
contact  with  ammonia^  at  once  oxide  of  allyl  is  separated. 

Sulphur-allyl:  AUS.     The  production  from  pure 
garlic-oil  is  given  above.     A  completely  colorless  pj^^  *^    ® 
water-clear  fluid,  powerfully  refracting  light,  pos- 
sessing a  garlic  odor,  lighter  than  water,  in  which  it  is  not  easily 
soluble,  but  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.    It  can  be  distilled 
without  decomposition.   (For  formation  of  sulphur-allyl  from  mus- 
tard oil,  see  this.)    JFuming  nitric  acid  decomposes  the  combina- 
tion, forming  sulphuric  and  oxalic  acid.     Concentrated  sulphuric 
'  aeid  dissolves,  without  decomposing  it,  with  a  reddish  purple  color; 
it  absorbs  hydrochloric  acid  gas  in  great  quantity.     The  deep 
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indigo-blue  fluid,  after  standiDg  long  in  the  eir,  is  bleached  bj 
being  heated  and  thinned  with  water. 

Sulphur-alljl  combines  with  the  sulphides  of  soTeral  metals, 
forming  sulpho-salts,  in  which  it  takes  the  place  of  a  base.  The 
Mercury  compound^  AlIS+2HgS,  appears  to  be  formed,  if  the 
combination  of  sulphide  of  mercury-allyl  with  chloride  of  mercorj- 
all jl  {vide  below)  be  treated,  first  with  potassa  and  then  with  dilute 
nitric  acid ;  completely  white  body. 

Silver  Compound:  A11S+A^S(?),  is  obtained,  when  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver  in  ammonia  is  mixed  with  an  excess  of  Bulph^^ 
allyl ;  the  oxide  of  allyl  is  separated,  whilst  often  a  white  preci- 
pitate is  produced,  which,  after  remaining  a  long  time,  is  decom- 
posed by  the  volatilization  of  sulphur-allyl. 

Platinum  Compound:  AlS-f  PtS,.  The  double  compound  of 
platinum-sulpho-salt  with  ^' chlor-platin-aUyl"  is  treated  a  long 
time  with  sulphide  of  ammonium ;  ale-brown,  insoluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether.  Is  decomposed  at  100^,  accompanied  by  eTO- 
lution  of  sulphur-allyl.  Palladium  Compound:  2AlS+oPdS. 
We  add  a  small  quantity  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  pure  garlic  oil 
to  an  excess  of  the  nitrate  of  protoxide  of  palladium,  also  oissolTed 
in  water.  A  loose,  light-brown  precipitate;  when  dried  exhibits 
a  tasteless  powder ;  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether;  loses 
at  100^,  sulphur-allyl.  Q-old  Compound:  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  gold  gives  with  sulphur-allyl  a  beautiful  yellow  precipitate, 
which  soon  clings  together  like  resin,  and  covers  itself  with  me- 
tallic gold. 

Chlor-allf/l  is  not  known  by  itself.  Combinations  of  the  same 
are: — 

Sulpho'Chlor-mercury-allyl:  (AllS-f2B[gS)-f  (All 
Allyl  and  chlo-  ci+2HgCl.)     If  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of 

purified  garlic  oil  and .  of  bichloride  of  mercury  be 
mixed  with  each  other,  there  is  formed  a  white  precipitate,  which 
is  increased  by  dilution  with  water.  If  this  precipitate  be 
boiled  with  alcohol,  the  compound  is  dissolved,  whilst  a  great  part 
of  the  precipitate  remains  undissolved.  By  dilution  with  water, 
the  compound  separates  from  the  alcoholic  solution ;  a  tolerably 
heavy,  perfectly  white  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  not  easily  solu- 
ble in  alcohol  and  ether,  blackens  in  the  sunlight.  If  overflowed 
with  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassa,  there  are  separated  oxide 
'of  mercury,  and  a  body  which  probably  consists  of  AllS-f  2HgS. 

Sulpho'chlor-platinum-allyl :  (2A11S  +  3PtS,)-f  (AllCl-f  PtCl). 
If  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  rectified  garlic  oil  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  chloride  of  platinum  be  added,  and  the  mixture  diluted  with 
water,  a  yellow  precipitate  falls  resembling  the  chloride  of  plati- 
num and  ammonium ;  insoluble  in  water,  and  soluble  with  difficulty 
in  alcohol  and  ether.  Hydro-sulphuric  acid  does  not  react  upon  * 
the  compound;  decomposes  at  100^. 
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THIRD  MEMBER 

ODMYL. 
Od.s=8CjHj,Cj,H=CeH^. 

Formation. — This  radical  is  known  only  in  combination  with 
sulphur.  It  is  formed  when  sulphur  with  fatty  oils,  which  contain 
oleic  acid,  are  submitted  to  dry  distillation.  (Margaric  acid  and 
stearic  acid  do  not  give  this  compound.)  If  we  warm  sulphur 
with  fatty  oils,  for  instance,  linseed  oil,  it  is  gradually  dissolved, 
and  forms  a  thick,  dark  mass,  called  balsam  sulphuris.  By  in- 
creased heat,  a  violent  action  commences,  hydrosulphuric  acid 
being  evolved,  whilst  simultaneously  an  oil  goes  over  resembling 
garlic  oil.  This  oil  begins  to  boil  at  71^;  but  the  boiling  point 
continually  rises.  If  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  oil  we  add  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  there  is  produced  a 
white  precipitate ;  and  if  the  same  be  decomposed  by  hydrosul- 
phuric acid,  there  goes  over  by  distillation  a  pure  oil  lighter  than 
water.     This  is  the 

Sulpho-ht/dpo-odrnt/l :  OdS-fHS.  Possesses  an  unpleasant  gar- 
lic odor,  and  gives  with  perchloride  of  mercury  a  precipitate  of 
white,  mother-of-pearl  lustre,  consisting  of  (0dSj-f2HgCl)-f(0d 
S+2HgS).  With  an  alcoholic  solution  of  platinum,  a  precipitate 
is  obtained,  which  is  constituted  of  Cj^H,^S5Pt,Cl2=(0dS2+PtCl) 
+(OdS,+PtS). 

riFTH  MEMBER. 

FERULYL. 

Occurrence. — Sulphoferulyl  occurs  in  assafetida  {resin  of  ferula 
asafetida)j  and  possesses  the  offensive  smell  of  that  substance. 

Sulpho-feruh/l  (Assafetida  Oil):  FyS  and  FyS,.  Pulverized 
assafetida  is  with  water  in  a  glass  retort  distilled  over  a  salt  bath. 
The  oil  which  goes  over  is  light  yellow,  of  a  most  disagreeable 
smell,  somewhat  soluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  After  standing  a  long  time  it  is  decomposed,  hydrosul- 
phuric acid  being  evolved.  The  oil  begins  to  boil  at  135  to  140^, 
whereby  it  is  decomposed,  with  evolution  of  hydrosulphuric  acid. 
This  crude  oil  is  probably  a  mixture  of  simple  and  double  sulphur- 
femlyl.  If  this  oil  be  distilled  in  a  current  of  ammonia  gas,  there 
is  deposited,  at  150^,  in  the  neck  of  the  retort,  white,  shining, 
extremely  volatile  crystal  scales,  of  sulphide  of  ammonium.  If 
we  heat  the  oil  with  simple  and  quintuple  sulphide  of  potassium, 
it  evolves  at  185^  hydrosulphuric  acid,  whilst  the  color  of  the  oil 
grows  always  darker.  Hydrochloric  Acid  Gas  gradually  colors 
the  oil  black ;  chlorine  produces  the  same  change  of  color,  under 
the  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid,'  and  the  formation  of  chloride 
of  sulphur. 
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Concentrated  Nitric  Acid  reacts  violently,  even  to  the  iDflunini> 
tion  of  the  oil,  nnder  the  production  of  acetic,  propionic,  &nd  oxalic 
acid,  and  a  resinoua  substance.  In  the  same  miDuer  oats  Ckromie. 
Acid.  If  ve  digest  the  crude  oil  a  long  time  with  hydraU  of  Uad, 
or  if  we  lead  into  the  same  Sulphnrout  Add  ffaa,  we  obtain  a 
rosemary  smelling  oil,  which  consists  of  C^H4,8,^4(C„H„)B|+ 
fiS.  ^e  same  compound  is  also  obtuned  together  with  valeri- 
anic and  propionic  acids,  if  the  crude  oil  be  condaoted  orer  heated 
potsssa  lime.  If  we  beat  the  crude  oil  with  hydrate  of  9eda  lo 
120°,  hydrosulphuric  acid  ia  ahnndantly  eTolveo,  and  aa  rendne 
formate  and  acetate  of  soda  remain,  together  with  an  oil  coih 
sisfing  of  C„H^S,. 

The  alcoholic  solution  of  the  crude  oil  gires  with  chloride  (^ 
platinum,  according  to  the  conceotratioD,  temperature,  and  time 
of  acting,  Tarionsly  cooetituted  yellow  and  brown  precipitates, 
which  consist  of  sulpho  ferulyl-BuIpho  platinum,  with  one,  two,  tf 
three  atoms  of  chlorferulyl-chlorpUtinum— (FyS,+PtSJ-|-l,!, 
and  3  (FyCl  +  FtGIJ.  Besides,  the  precipitates  have  an  ad- 
mixture of  sulphide  of  platinum.  With  perchloride  of  mercurj, 
the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  crude  oil  gives  a  white,  flaky  precipi- 
tate; the  residual  fluid  gives  an  acid  reaction,  and  a  garlic  odoi. 
If  the  precipitate  be  boiled  with  alcohol,  there  remains  a  grayiih 
whitepowder,  which  is  said  to  consist  of  {C„H„S,-J-2HgS)+4Hg, 
Cl-fHgjS,Cl,  From  the  alcoholic  solution,  whilst  cooling,  is  pre- 
cipitated a  white  salt  in  microscopic  crystaJ3™(C„H^.+5^S) 
-KC„H„Cl,-fHgCl). 

The  Oleyl  Group. 
Conposent  C,H,;  Noclena  C|;  AetlTe  part  C,H. 
>yith  the  oleyl  group  the  following  radicals  may  be  classed: — 
Member  1.  Terecryl,      Tr=     C,H„C«C-H=OaH,. 
"        3.  Angelicyl,     Ag=   3C,H„C„C,n=C„H, 
"      13.  Moringyl,     Mo-13Cjn,,Cj,C,H=C^H_ 
"     16.  Oleyl,  01  =16C,H,,a ,aH=C«H„. 

"     17.  Doeglyl,       Do=17C,H„0„C,H=0,H^ 
"     20.  Erucyl,         Er=20C,II„C^C,H=C„H«. 

Whether  the  radicals  of  the  oleyl  group  behave  to  tbose  of  the 
allyl  group  as  those  of  the  forniyl  to  those  of  the  methyl  group, 
the  insufficiency  of  previous  investigations  does  not  allow  us  to 
determine.  Like  those  of  the  formyl  group  they  all  combine  with 
three  atoms  of  oxygen  to  form  acids.  But  whilst  the  lower  mem- 
bers of  the  acids  of  the  formyl  series  are  fluid  at  common  tem- 
peratures, and  the  higher  are  solid,  in  the  acids  of  the  oleyl  group 
aa  inverse  condition  exists.  The  higher  members  are  called  oleic 
acids,  because  they  are  the  most  essential  acids  of  the  fats  which 
are  fluid  at  common  temperature;  they  occur  in  combioatioa  with 
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oxide  of  glycyl  always  in  company  with  the  solid,  fatty  acids,  as 
margaric  acid  and  stearic  acid. 

Terecric  Add:  HO,TrO^(?).    This  acid,  yet  little  is*  Member. 
known,  is  formed  simultaneously  with  terebinic  acid,  ^q^^  cu) 
terephtalic  and  terebenzinic  acid,  by  the  action  of  sJbfi^^  ' 
nitric  acid  upon  oil  of  turpentine ;  we  obtain,  after 
decomposition  has  ceased,  a  resinous  substance,  insoluble  in  water 
aod  alcohol,  which  consists  of  a  resinous  body,  terephtalic  and 
terebensinio  acid,  and  an  acid  fluid,  in  which  are  found  together, 
firee  nitric,  oxalic,  terebinic,  and  terecric  acid.     If  the  acid  solu- 
tion be  concentrated,  and  then  left  a  little  while  standing,  the 
oxalic  acid  and  the  terebinic  acid  are  deposited,  and  the  terecric 
acid  is  dissolved  in  the  mother  liquor.     We  evaporate  the  liquor 
until  it  forms  a  doughy  mass,  dilute  the  same  with  water  and  sa- 
turate with  carbonate  of  baryta,  filter  from  the  precipitate  and 
decompose  the  terecrate  of  baryta  found  in  the  solution  by  'sul- 
phuric acid.     After  evaporating  the  aqueous  solution,  we  obtain 
the  acid  as  an  orange-yellow,  uncrystallizable  mass,  of  a  sour  and. 
afterward  astringent  and  bitter  taste,  which  is  decomposed  by 
heating,  and  forms  with  oxide  of  lead  a  salt  of  microscopic  crystals, 
which  consists  of  PbO,G0H3O4. 

THIRD  MEMBER. 

ANGELICYL. 

Angelic  Acid:  HOAgO,,  is  found  with  valerianic  acid  in  tBe 
root  of  the  Angelica  offidnalts.    The  dry  roots  are  boiled  in  3  to  4 
parts  hydrate  of  lime  and  water,  the  filtered  solution  is  concen- 
trated, then  over-saturated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  distilled.    From 
the  distillate,  after  a  little  time,  the  angelic  acid  crystallizes.     It 
tppears  in  rather  transparent,  colorless  crystals,  which  give  a  sour 
reaction ;  fuse  at  45^,  and  after  cooling  stiffen  to  a  shining  mass; 
possessing  an  aromatic  odor;  not  easily  soluble  in  cold  water,  but 
euoly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  boils  at  190^;  undecomposed 
distiUable.     If  the  salts  be  evaporated  in  the  air,  they  lose  a 
great  part  of  their  acid;  the  compounds  with  alkalies  are  easily 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.     The  earthy  salts  dissolve  in  water. 
The  Ume  salt  crystallizes  in  shining  leaflets.    The  lead  salt  appears 
ui  beautiful  perfect  crystals,  not  easily  soluble  in  water.     The  salts 
of  veroxide  of  iron  give  with  the  alkaline  salts  of  angelic  acid,  a 
flm*red  precipitate. 

THIRTXINTH  MEMBER. 

MORINGYL. 
MoalSCgHvCCgHsCgoH^. 

Moringaic  Acid :  HO,Mo03,is  found  with  behinic  acid  in  the  oil 
^  •IbrMtfa  aptera.  Fluid ;  stiffens  crystalline  at  0^ ;  specific  gra- 
^0.908. 
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SIXTEENTH  MEMBER. 

OLEYL  AND  OLYL. 

Hydrate  of  Oleinic  Acid  (Oleic  Acid^ :  HOjOlO,.     Oleic  acid 
occurs  in  most  fats,  particularly  in  the  fluid,  in  combination  with 
oxide  of  glycjl.    A  few  of  these  oils  possess  the  property,  when 
they  are  exposed  in  thin  layers  to  the  air,  of  being  converted  into 
a  greasy  mass  under  absorption  of  oxygen,  whilst  others  form  dry, 
varnish-like  bodies ;  the  former  are  called  not  drying,  and  the  lat- 
ter drying  oils.     The  cause  of  this  variety  of  behavior  lies  in  the 
difference  of  the  liquid  fatty  acids  occurring  in  the  oils;  bnt  which 
are  probably  constituted  alike.  The  not  drying  acid  is  called  oUink 
and  also  oleic  acid,  and  the  drying,  olinie  acid.  The  production  of 
the  pure  acids  is  diflBcult  on  account  of  the  ereat  tendency  of  the 
same  to  a  higher  oxidation.     In  order  to  obtain  oleic  acid,  oil  of 
bitter  almonds  is  saponified  with  potassa,  and  the  obtained  soap 
decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid.   The  separated  mixtare  of  oleic 
and  margaric  acid  is  digested  a  few  hours  with  oxide  of  lead  at  100^ 
andthemixtureleftalittlewhilein  contact  with  ether,  which  dissolves 
the  oleate  of  lead.    The  solution  of  ether  is  mixed  .with  the  same  vo- 
lume of  water,  then  as  much  hydrochloric  acid  added  as  is  necessa- 
ry for  complete  decomposition,  and  the  mixture  powerfully  shaken. 
The  oleic  acid  remains  dissolved  in  the  ether.    After  the  evapora* 
tion  of  the  etheric  solution,  there  remains  behind  a  mixture  of 
pure  oleic  acid  with  oxidized  acid;  if  this  mixture  be  exposed  to  a 
temperature  of — 7^,  the  pure  acid  crystallizes,  whilst  the  oxidized 
acid  remains  dissolved.   Pure  oleic  acid  appears  at  lower  tempera- 
ture in  white  shining  needles,  which  melt  at  14^  to  an  inodorous, 
tasteless,  and  colorless  liquid,  which  does  not  redden  litmus,  and 
at  4^,  under  strong  contraction,  grows  stiff;  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  easily  soluble  in  alcohol.   In  the  solid  form  it  is  unchangeable 

in  the  air,  but  in  a  melted  state  it  oxidizes,  and 
add. '     ^  ^^^     forms  oxidized  oleic  acidy  which  should  consist  of  HO, 

Gj^H^O^.  If  we  let  oleic  aciH  oxidize  at  100^;  thus 
will  be  obtained  carbonic  acid,  and  a  new  acid,  which  will  be  con- 
stituted of  HO,C3^H3jO^.  If  we  bring  pure  oleic  acid  in  contact 
with  nitrous  acid  it  is  converted  into  an  acid,  which  melts  at  44^; 
gives  a  powerfully  reacting  acid — the  elaidic  acidy  which  has  the 
Kiaidic  acid.       BViT^e  Constitution  as  the  oleic  acid.    Elaidic  acid 

crystallizes  from  an  alcoholic  solution  in  broad  leaves; 
in  a  melted  state  it  oxidizes  to  form  an  acid,  no  longer  becoming 
solid,  which  must  consist  of  HOjC^^HajOg.  Sulphurous  acid  pro- 
duces the  same  change. 

If  oleic  acid  be  boiled  a  long  time  in  a  retort  with  dilute  nitric 
acid,  in  the  acid  distillate  are  found  butyric,  valerianic,  oapronic, 
oenanthic,  capric,  pelargonic,  and  caprinic  acid;  and  in  the  re- 
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sidue  lipinic,  adipinic,  pimelinic  acid,  etc.  By  dry  distillation 
oleic  acid  gives  sebacic,  capric,  and  caprinic  acid.  By  the  form- 
ation of  sebacic  acid,  oleic  acid  differs  from  all  other  acids. 
Heated  with  sulphur^  it  gives  sulphide  of  odmyl  (which  see). 

The  pure  Oleic  Acid  Salts  are  scarcely  known ;  what,  until  re- 
cently, were  considered  as  such,  were  a  mixture  of  oleic  acid  with 
oxidized  oleic  acid  compounds. 

The  •Alkaline  Salts  contain  much  water,  and  are  soluble  in  the 
same,  as  also  in  alcohol;  brought  in  contact  with  much  water,  they 
separate,  in  the  same  way  as  the  margaric  and  stearic  acid  com- 
pounds, into  free  alkalies  and  acid  salts.  The  oleates  of  alkalies 
quickly  oxidize  in  the  air.  Combinations  with  the  earths,  alkaline 
earths,  and  oxides  of  the  heavy  metals,  are  insoluble  io  water. 

The  Lead  Salt  is  remarkable  for  its  solubility  in  ether.     It  has 
already  been  shown,  in  connection  with  margaric  acid,  that,  by 
mixing  sweet  oil  with  sulphuric  acid,  margarin-sulphuric  acid,  to- 
gether with  olein-sulphuric  acid,  is  formed,  and  that  the  latter, 
IroQght  in  contact  with  water,  separates  into  Meta- 
Okie  and  Hydro-oUic^  Acid.    Without  doubt,  these  andVd^-d^^ 
acids  oxidize  also  in  tlie  air,  and  the  hitherto  received  acid, 
formulse  are  probably  wrong.    If  hydro-oleic  acid  be 
submitted  to  dry  distillation,  we  obtain  oleen  and  elaen. 

Olinic  Acid  (Dry  Oleic  Acid).    It  is  found  in  the 
drying  oils,  as  in  linseed  oil,  hempseed  oil,  poppy  ^^^®  ^^^' 
oil,  and  nut-oil.     It  is  obtained  like  the  not  drying  oleinic  acid, 
^th  which  it  agrees  in  most  properties ;  but  it  gives,  with  nitrous 
&cid,  no  compounds  corresponding  to  elaidinic  acid.    By  boiling 
^ith  nitric  acid,  we  obtain  suberic  acid  in  large  quantity. 

Sydrate  ofDoeglinic  Acid :  HOjDoeOj.   This  acid  j-^j^  Member, 
occurs  in  train-oil  (doeglinthran)  and  is  extracted  Doeglyi :  Doe! 
tberefrom  in  the  same  mannpr  as  oleic  acid  from  al-  iTCgHvCj^CgH 
mond  oil.     It  is  solid  at  a  few  degrees  above  0° ;  in  =^»^«' 
tbe  melted  state,  yellow ;  reddens  litmus.     If  train-oil  be  rapidly 
distilled,  there  goes  over,  with  other  products,  a  fluid  consisting  of 
C„H„  (oleen  ?). 

Hydrate  of  Ricintc  Acid:  HO,C38H3^0,.    The  oil  .^ 

of  the  seed  of  Ricinus  communis  consists  of  palmitate     ^^^^^  ^^  ' 
&Qd  ricinate  of  glycyl.     We  obtain  the  acid  from  Ricinus  oil,  like 
the  oleic  acid  from  almond  oil.   At  common  temperature,  it  forms 
Ui  inodorous,  clear,  wine-red  acid  of  syrup  thickness,  and  unpleas- 
&i^t,  sharp,  burning  taste;  specific  gravity  0.940;  it  stiffens  at 
from — 6  to — 10°;  mixes  with  alcohol  and  ether  in  all  proportions; 
^  alcoholic  solution  gives  an  acid  reaction.     By  dry  distillation  < 
^^  obtain  oenanth  oil  and  oenanthic  acid.    By  the   action   of 
^ftms  acid  upon  ricinus  oil,  we  obtain  a  white  wax-like  mass — 
-Primtii.    If  the  same  be  saponified  with  potash-lye,  painutio  acid, 
and  the  soap  decomposed  by  an  acid,  we  thus  procure 
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palmic  acidy  which  crystallizes  in  silky,  stellifonn  needles,  melts 
at  50^,  and,  probably,  arises  out  of  ricinic  acid  in  the  same  way 
as  elaidic  acid  oat  of  oleic  acid. 

Ricinic  Acid  Salts.  Bicinic  acid  expels  carbonio  aoid  from  its 
combinations.  Nearly  all  the  salts,  even  those  with  the  alkaline 
earths,  and  metallic  oxides,  possess  the  property  of  orystalliBng; 
neither  the  acids,  nor  their  salts,  are  oxidised  in  the  air.  Accord- 
ing to  another  investigation,  ricinic  acid  consists  of  H.OjCJSfflf 
20th  Member.  hydrate  of  Etucaic  Acid:  HOjErO,.  This  add 
Erucyi:  occnrs  in  the  fatty  oils  of  the  black  and  the  white 

£r.20€.H^C,,    mnstard  seeds.    According  to  its  constitution,  it  be- 
^fi^^ifiAv     longs  in  the  series  of  the  oleyl  Pp^V^f  ^^^  "^  ^**  P'*^ 
perties  it  is  allied  to  the  solid  fatty  acids.    The  oil  is  saponified, 
and  the  acid-mixture,  separated  from  the  soap  by  hydrochloric 
acid,  is  digested  with  oxide  of  lead ;  the  dry  mass  is  digested  with 
ether,  and  the  nndissolved  part  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid 
and  alcohol.     Out  of  the  fluid,  filtered  from  the  chloride  of  lead, 
erucaic  acid  is  procured  by  evaporation.   It  crystalliies  in  shining 
needles,  which  melt  at  34^ ;  in  the  solution  of  ether  a  lead  salt 
occurs,  whose  acid  is  oily,  and  consists  of  kO,C,gH3f03 ;  it  htf, 
therefore,  the  same  constitution  as  doegliniciicid. 
Salt-like  combi-       Ohote  of  Ethyl.  It  is  not  known  in  a  pure  state.-- 
nations  of  the     Golorless;  oily  fluid;  sp.  gr.  0.871. 
oxides  of  the        Elaidote  of  Ethyl.    Oily ;  colorless  fluid ;  inodo^ 

SS^t^eH     ^^  i^  ^^^  <5^1^  >  ^f  0.865  specific  gravity.  ^ 

of  the  oleyl  Doeglinote  of  Ethyl.    Yellow,  oily  fluid.     Other 

group.  compounds  are  not  known. 

PAIRED  DOUBLE  RADICAL,   CONSISTING   OF  THE  RADICALS   OF    TBI 
OLEYL  GROUP  WITH  FORMYL. — THE  SUCCYL  GROUP. 

By  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  margaric,  stearic,  and  oleic 
acid,  are  formed,  besides  formic,  acetic,  propionic,  butyric  acid, 
etc.,  another  series,  which  occur  in  the  acid  fluid,  namely  succinici 
lipinic,  adipinic,  and  pimelinic  acid ;  here  also  belongs  sebacic  acid, 
which  arises  by  dry  distillation  of  oleic  acid.  These  acids  agree  with 
each  other  in  their  chemical  properties,  like  the  acids  of  the  formyl 
series;  they  are  solid,  crystallizable,  volatile,  and,  in  the  presence 
of  bases,  precipitate  the  salts  of  peroxide  of  iron ;  are  very  perma* 
nent,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  form  an  ascending  group. 
As  has  already  been  remarked  in  the  General  Part,  these  acios 
must  be  viewed  as  bi-basic,  and  contain  6  atoms  oxygen.  These 
acids  may  be  considered  as  double  acids,  consisting  of  the  acids  of 
the  olevl  group,  and  formic  acid,  resembling  the  paired  doable 
acids  of  the  acetyl  compounds  with  those  of  formyl.  According 
to  thb  view,  the  above-named  acids  correspond  to  the  following 
formulas : — 
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Hydr»teofSaccinicAc!d2HO,(C.H,)0  "(C,H)0-=2H0,C,H,0,. 

Lipinio     "     2H0,(C,H,)0  ~(C.H)0,=  2H0,C„H,0,. 

Adipinio  «    2HO,(C„U,)0,r(C,H)0,=2HO,C„H.Or 

"        Pimelinio  "  2H0,(C„H,  )03r( 0,11)0,=  2H0,C„H„0b. 

"        Suberic    "2HO,(C,,H„)03,~(C,II)03=2HO,C,(,H„Ofl. 

.*'        Sebacic    "  2HO,(C„II„)0„"tCaH)Oj=2HO,C,H„0«. 

However,  these  soids  msy  sIbo  be  considered  as  combinationB  of 
(CaH,)Oj  with  the  sBcending  members  of  the  acids  of  the  formal 
group.     Then  the  formnlee  are : — 

Hydrate  of  Succinic  Acid  2H0,(CsH,)0j,'~{C,H)0,. 
Lipinic      "    2H0,{CBH,)O^-(C,H,)0r 
«         Adipinio    "    2HO,(CgHjO„'~(C»HJO„  etc. 

Succinic  Acid :  SuOg. 

Oecumnee  and  FomuUion. — iSueeinie  acid  occurs  in  amber;  it 
11  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  npon  margaric  and  oleic 
ind,  Japanese  wax,  beeswax,  ete. ;  it  farther  arises  from  the 
fermentation  of  asparagin,  and  of  malate  of  lime,  under  the  infla- 
ence  of  decayed  cheese. 

Anhjfdrout  i^tccinic  Acid:  SnO„  is  obtained  by 
Iwting  the  hydrate  with  nnhydroaa  phosphoric  acid ;  ^^^?^  ""^ 
it  melts  at  145°,  and  boils  at  250°;  in  contact  with 
nter  is  converted  into  the  hydrate.     If  we  expose  the  hydrate  of 
neciaic  acid  a  long  time  to  the  temperature  of  140°,  it  loses  half 
of  the  water  under  sublimation;  completely  white, 
jJender  needles,  of  a  silky  lustre,  not  easily  soluble  Jf^i^^'d. 
in  Titer  and  alcohol,  fusing  at  160°,  but  already 
nblimes  at  140°,  boils  at  242°.     The  formula  of  the  acid  iB  HO, 
SbCL. 

Syirale  of  Succinic  Acid:  2HO,SaOg.  Production  from  amher. 
Amber  is  heated  in  a  retort  until  the  swelling  up  ceases,  and  a  thick 
oil  goes  over;  the  succinic  acid  sublimes  and  is  purified  by  pressing, 
wolring,  and  by  boiling  with  a  little  nitric  acid.  The  so-called 
ffephanium  ttieeini,  which  is  used  in  varnish,  remains  as  residue. 
hum  the  alcoholic  solution  we  obtain  the  acid  in  crystals. — From 
*wgarie  and  ttearic  acid.  TheB&bodies  are  treated  with  nitrio  acid 
n  the  heat,  until  a  clear  solution  of  nitric  acid  is  formed ;  this  we 
tnporate  as  far  as  possible,  pour  water  of  20  to  S0°  over  the  residue, 
niMTe  the  oil  which  is  separated,  and  evaporate  the  fluid  (freed 
tnto  fat)  by  gentle  heat  to  crystallization. — After  cooling,  a  gra- 
■you  mass  is  separated,  which  is  dried,  and  by  {;entle  sublima- 
ti«  die  succinic  acid  is  obtained. — By  fermentation  of  malate  of 
I^.  A  mixture  of  12  parts  malate  of  lime  with  40  parts  water, 
u4oue  part  of  putrid  cheese  mixed  with  water,  is  suffered  to  fer- 
>nt  u  80  to  40°.  When  the  evolution  of  gas  has  ceased,  the 
12 
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granulous  deposit  is  washed  with  water,  and  then  dilute  sniphurie 
acid  is  added  so  long  as  effervescence  continues ;  now  we  add  more 
sulphuric  acid,  and  boil  until  the  precipitate  no  longer  appears 
granulous;  filter  and  evaporate  the  solution  to  crystallisation;  the 
crystals  of  succinic  acid,  impure  by  admixture  of  gypsum,  are  puri- 
fied by  sublimation,  or  by  repeated  crystallization  from  alcohol. 
From  the  aqueous  solution  succinic  acid  crystallizes  in  large,  regular, 
clear  prisms;  they  melt  at  180^,  and  boil  at  285^;  leave  by  sab- 
limation  no  residue.  The  vapor  possesses  a  sharp  smell,  and  ex- 
cites violent  coughing.  The  acid  is  odorless,  of  a  sour,  warming 
taste,  dissolves  in  25  parts  cold  water,  in  8  parts  boiling  water, 
and  in  2|  parts  boiling  alcohol. 

If  succinic  acid  be  heated  with  an  excess  of  hydrate  of  potasst, 
we  obtain  oxalic  acid  under  evolution  of  combustible  gas;  distilled 
with  chromic  and  sulphuric  acid,  acetic  acid  is  formed.  If  we 
conduct  the  vapor  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  upon  succinic 
acid,  we  obtain  succin-sulphuric  acid. 

Succinic  Acid  Salts. — Succinic  acid  belongs  to*  the  stroncer 
organic  acids,  and  forms  with  bases  salts,  both  soluble  and  insta- 
ble in  water.  The  soluble  give  a  yellowish-red  precipitate  with  the 
neutral  and  basic  salts  of  peroxide  of  iron.  If  the  insoluble  salts 
be  heated  in  a  tube  with  acid  sulphate  of  potassa,  the  succinii 
acid  sublimes.  The  alkali  salts  correspond  to  the  formula  2B0, 
SuO<^;  BO,HO,2SuO<j,  and  BO,2HO,2SuOo.  Most  compoundi 
with  the  heavier  metallic  oxides  contain  one  atom  acid  to  tvo 
atoms  base ;  nevertheless,  a  few  basic  compoimds  are  also  known, 
as  with  oxide  of  lead  and  peroxide  of  iron.  None  of  these  salu 
suffer  decomposition  at  200°. 

Succinate  of  Ammonia:  ZSHfi+SuO^.  A  solution  of  ammo- 
nia saturated  with  succinic  acid  is  evaporated  over  caustic  lime  in 
a  vacuum.  Transparent,  six-sided  prisms,  easily  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol ;  loses  ammonia  in  the  air,  and  is  converted  into  the 
<icid  saltj  NH^OjHOySuOg,  which  crystallizes  in  transparent,  six- 
sided  prisms,  of  acid  reaction.  By  sublimation,  both  combinations 
nimiprmnmici     *^®  couvertcd  iuto  (i«iic(?inamu2aNH,SuO.»NH, 

(C«n3)0„lC,H)0,.  This  last  crystallizes  from  a 
boiling  aqueous  solution  in  six-sided  needles,  which  are  almost  in- 
soluble in  alcohol,  dissolve  in  9  parts  boiling  water,  and  in  220 
parts  cold  water. — Succinate  of  Potassa^  2KO-|-SuO0+aq.  Crys- 
tallizes in  thin  rhombic  plates;  the  acid  salt,  K0,H0,8uO^,  ap- 
pears in  six-sided  needles.  If  we  dissolve  this  salt  in  water,  and 
add  one  atom  hydrate  of  succinic  acid,  we  obtain  crystals  of  KO, 
2IIO,2S\iOf^+3eL(l.— Succinate  of  lime,  2CaO+SuO.+8aq,  is  ob- 
tained when  the  corresponding  potassa  salt  is  precipitated  with 
chloride  of  calcium;  it  is  deposited  in  acicular  crystals.  The  acid 
salt,  GaO,HO,SuO0,  is  obtained  by  saturating  a  solution  of  suc- 
cinic acid  with  carbonate  of  lime ;  often  forms  soluble  crystals  a 
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line  in  length. — Suecinate  of  Peroxide  of  Iron,  If  to  a  solation 
of  Fe,Gl,t  neutral  succinate  of  potash  be  added,  a  voluminous  red 
precipitate  is  obtainedaFe^Oj^SuOg.  If  ammonia  be  poured  over 
this  compound  while  the  latter  is  fresh,  a  gelatinous  mass  is  formed, 
which  consists  of  ISFe^Oj+SuOo. 

Suecinate  of  Lead:  2PbO+SuOo,  is  obtained,  if  to  a  solution 
of  sugar  of  lead  succinic  acid  be  added.  A  white,  crystalline 
powder,  little  soluble  in  water.  If  into  a  warm  solution  of  vinegar 
of  lead,  a  warm  solution  of  NaOyHO^SuO^  be  brought,  a  plaster- 
like precipitate  is  formed,  which  after  drying  consists  of  8PbO  + 
SuOg.  If  we  digest  the  neutral  salt,  2PbO+ SuO^,  with  ammonia, 
a  white  powder  is  formed,  consisting  of  GPbO+SuO^. 

Chlor-euecinate  of  Oxychloride  of  Chlor-acetyl:  Derived  radical 

2{C«Cy    I  g,^+(C.Cl.,C,H)0.-C„HCl„0,.     This  '"'^^^ 

combination  is  formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  succinate  of 
ethyl,  2AeO4-SuO0.  Snow-white,  crystal  needles,  of  penetrating, 
Bolfocating  smell.  If  this  compound  be  heated  to  290^,  carbonic 
acid  is  evolved,  whilst  a  thick,  oily,  smoking  fluid  goes  over,  which, 
when  overflowed  with  water,  separates  into  hydrochloric  acid,  chlor- 
acetic  acid  (0.013)0,,  and  into  chlor-succinic  acid,  O^H^GLO.sa 
CJI^^iCSilsAivide  page  71),  (0«0l3,0,H)O,+  H0=  0,0l3H,O3+ 
2G0j^.  If  the  oily  fluid  be  treated  with  a  concentrated  solution  of 
potassa,  we  obtain  chloride  of  calcium,  carbonate,  formate,  and 
ehlor-anccinate  of  potassa.  Warmed  with  alcohol  we  obtain,  upon 
addition  of  water,  hydrochloric  acid,  carbonate,  chlor-acetate  and 
ehlor-saccinate  of  ethyl.  Shaken  with  ammonia^  we  obtain  chloride 
of  ammonium,  chlor-acetamid  and  chlor-succinate  of  ammonia. 
Suectn-^phurie  Acid:  8H[0,0gH30^"'2S03«i  paired  com- 
iEO{CJBi^)Of + ( 0 ja^Oj  r2S03.  The  vapor  of  an-  poand  of  snc- 
hydroQS  sulphuric  acia  under  cooling,  is  led  slowly  ®'^®  ^^^ 
over  succinic  acid*.  We  obtain  a  brown,  glutinous  mass ;  this  is 
dinolved,  after  24  hours,  in  water,  and  to  the  solution  carbonate 
of  baryta  is  added,  until  testing  with  chloride  of  barium  gives  no 
longer  a  precipitate;  then  filter,  and  completely  precipitate  the^ 
filtrate  with  a  solution  of  the  acetate  of  lead.  The  lead  salt  thus 
proeared,  is  decomposed  by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  and  the  solution 
evaporated  in  a  vacuum.  A  mass  of  syrup-thickness,  in  which, 
after  a  little  time,  papillary  crystals  form ;  easily  soluble  in  water 
tad  alcohol;  tastes  sour,  and  ^ves  with  bases  salts,  which  contain 
to  1  atom  acid  8  atoms  base,  1  atoms  base  in  1  atom  HO,  and  1 
Item  base  and  2  HO. 

HjfdraU  of  Upinie  Acid :  2H0(0,H3)03,7C,Hj  ^P^^  ^^ 
0|«i2HO,LiOo,  is  formed  from  the  decomposition  of  oleic  acid,  by 
vtrie  acid  simultaneously  with  adipinic,  pimelinic,  and  suberic  acid, 
^iodi  can  all,  by  crystallisation,  be  separated  from  the  aaueous 
Mlafion.    First  appears  suberic  acid,  then  pimelinic,  later  adipinic. 
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and  finally  lipinic  acid.  Lipinio  acid  appears  in  long,  sharp-pointed 
crystal  leaflets;  melts  at  140^,  and  forms  by  heating  apowerfally 
suffocating  smoke ;  sublimes,  with  the  loss  of  1  atom  HO,  in  long 
needles.  In  water  somewhat  easily  soluble,  in  alcohol  and  ether 
soluble  in  greater  quantity.  The  boU  of  ammonia  eryatallixes  in 
long  needles.  The  salts  of  baryta^  ttrantiOf  and  lime  appear  is 
crystalline  precipitates. 

Adipinic  acid.        ^vt""^^  ^f  Mipinic  Add:  2HO,(C„H,)03lC^) 

Oj-B  2HO,AdOo.    Crystallizes  from  the  aqueons  sola- 
tion  in  groups;  fuses  at  134^;  sublimes  in  beautiful  feathery  crys- 
tals.   Soluble  in  all  proportions  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
Hydrate  of  Pimelinie  Acid:  2HO,(C„Hp)O,,'"(C,H)O3-2H0, 
^    Pimilinio  add.  ^^^«'    Crystallizes  in  small  ffranufes;  melts  at  114°, 

and  stiffens  to  an  opaque  radiated  mass ;  sublimes  in 
beautiful,  penniform  crystals  of  silky  lustre.  Is  soluble  in  85  ptrti 
water. 

ffgdrate  of  Suberie  Acid:    2HO,fC„H„)O^^(CJI)O3-Su0p 
Suberic  acid.      ^*  formed  by  the  action  or  nitric  acid  upon  fat,  paper, 

and  linen — upon  cork,  and  the  bark  of  other  trees. 
1  part  of  finely-cut  cork  (or  rags,  paper),  is  digested  with  6  ptrts 
nitric  acid  of  1.86  sp.  gr.,  until  no  more  nitric-oxide  gas  is  evoWed. 
When  the  decomposition  is  ended,  the  acid  solution  is  evaporated 
in  a  porcelain  bowl  with  constant  stirring  to  remove  the  free  nitric 
acid;  the  residue  is  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  boiling  water; 
whilst  cooling  a  wax-like  body,  and  a  woody  substance,  separate, 
which  are  removed  by  filtration.      The  filtrate  is  evaporated, 
until  the  acid  is  by  cooling  separated,  in  the  form  of  a  powder, 
which  is  purified  by  repeated  sublimation.     The  acid,  which  is 
separated  from  the  aqueous  solution,  appears  as  a  white,  earthy 
powder,  which  melts  at  124^,  and,  after  cooling,  it  stiffens  to  s 
mass,  consisting  of  fine  needles.     When  cautiously  heated,  it  sub- 
limes, dissolves  in  2  parts  boiling  water,  and  in  100  parts  cold 
water;  87  parts  boiling  alcohol  take  up  100  parts  acid;  is  soluble 
in  4^  parts  cold  alcohol.     The  suberic  acid  talts  have  an  acid,  briny 
taste;  they  are  destroyed  by  red  heat,  whereby  1  part  acid  is 
sublimed  unchauj^ed. 

Hydrate  of  Sebacic  Acid:    2HO,(C„H„)O3'"(C,H)O3-i2H0, 
Scbacic  acid.      ^®^fl  ^^  formed  by  dry  distillation  of  oleinic  acid. 

The  distillate  is  boiled  out  many  times  with  water ; 
from  the  heated  aqueous  solution  the  acid  is  separated,  whilst 
cooling,  in  white,  acicular,  extremely  loose  crystals  of  a  mother- 
of-pearl  lustre.  Tastes  feebly  acid;  melts  at  127^;  stiffens 
crystalline;  sublimable;  easily  soluble  in  boiling  water,  with  dif- 
ficulty in  cold.  With  the  alkalies  it  gives  salts  easily  soluble  in 
water;  with  the  alkaline  earths  and  heavy  metal-oxides,  it  gives 
mostly  combinations  insoluble  or  soluble  with  difiBculty.  From  the 
concentrated  alkaline  solution  the  greater  part  of  the  acid  is  pre- 
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eipitated  by  stronger  acids.  By  continued  boiling  ^ith  nitric  acid, 
the  sebacic  acid  goes  over  into  pyrotartaric  acid. 

APPENDIX  TO  THE  SUGCYL  GROUP. 

fruTr^^'fd'^-'n  C«H.,0.-(6C.H^C,C.H)6  r  ca»phori« 
(C,H)0,aiCpnOs.    Camphoric  acid  agrees  m  its  che-  acid. 

mical  relations  with  snccinic  acid,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  double  acid,  consisting  of  formic  acid  with  (GG^H^C^, 
G^H)03,  it  corresponds  therefore  to  sebacic  acid,  with  the  nucleus 

Or 

Sebacic  acid  (7C,EL,C^C,H)03,(C,H)03»C^H,^0,. 
Camphoric  acid  (6C,H,,C^,C,H)03,(C,H)03»Cjj,H,^0^. 

It  belongs,  therefore,  to  the  succeeding  group.  It  is  formed  by 
the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  camphor. 

Anhydrous  Camphoric  Acid  is  formed  by  sublimation  of  the 
hydrate,  and  by  distillation  of  ether-camphoric  acid.  It  appears 
in  crystals  which  belong  to  the  direct  prismatic  system,  with  rhom- 
bic bases;  gives  no  acid  reaction;  is  at  first  tasteless,  afterwards 
strongly  irritating.  In  cold  water  it  is  scarcely  soluble ;  is  again 
separated  anhydrous  from  the  boiling  solution ;  but  if  it  be  boiled 
a  few  hours  with  water,  it  goes  over  into  the  hydrate.  Alcohol, 
especially  when  boiling,  dissolves  more  of  it  than  water.  It  is 
most  easily  soluble  in  ether;  sublimes  at  180^,  fuses  at  217^, 
and  boils  at  270^,  sp.  gr.  at  20.^5a  1.194.  Becomes  by  rubbing 
strongly  electrical. 

Anhydrous  Oamphorate  of  Ammonia:  2NH3+Cph05+2aq.  If 
b  a  hot,  anhydrous  alcoholic  solution  of  anhydrous  camphoric  acid, 
ammonia  gas  be  led  to  saturation,  after  cooling,  crystals  are  pro- 
duced corresponding  to  the  above  formula.  If  the  solution  of  these 
crystals  .be  evaporated,  there  is  a  syrup-like  residue,  which  after  a 
few  days  stifiens  crystalline. 

Camphorammic  Acid:  NH^fOphOo.  We  mix  a  thin  Camphorammio 
Mjneoos  solution  of  the  above  Bait  with  hydrochloric  ^^^^^l- 
tdd,  and  evaporate  the  solution,  crystals  of  NHjyCph 
Op  are  formed.     If  to  the  concentrated  solution  hydrochloric  acid 
1n|  tdded,  amorphous  camphoric  acid  is  precipitated. 
^  Amid-Oampharie  Acid:  lSB.^yCfhOgfifikTLOwnon\j 
in  oombination  with  oxide  of  lead  and  oxide  of  silver,  j^^^^^^  ^ 
Weobtoin  the  lead  combination  PbO+NH^^CphO^- 
PbO,NH^'"(C„H  J0y^(C,H)03(?),  if  to  a  boiling  aqueous  solution 
of  camphorammio  acid  acetate  of  lead  be  added;  it  appears  in 
oukU  crystals,  which  are  deposited  after  cooling. 

Bieampharimid:  NH,Cph04.    We  heat  anhydrous  Bic'amphor- 
anmhorate  of  ammonia,  or  camphorammic  acid,  to  hnid. 
1^;  water  and  ammonia  escape,  and  as  residue 
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imid  remains,  which  crystallizes  from  boiling  alcohol :  it  maj  bo 
sublimed  in  a  higher  temperatare. 

Mydrate  of  Oampharie  Jicid:  2H0+  CphOg.    One 
canfi^orio  acid-  P*^*  camphor  is  subjected  to  distillation  with  7  parts 

nitric  acid;  the  operation  is  continued  (whilst  the  acid 
which  has  gone  over  into  the  retort  is  poured  back)  until  the  cam- 
phor is  completely  dissolved.  After  the  cooling  of  the  acid  solu- 
tion, the  camphoric  acid  crystallizes  in  small  laminated  leaves,  at 
first  feebly  acid,  afterwards  bitter;  melts  at  68^,  and  separates  by 
stronger  heat  into  water  and  anhydrous  acid ;  100  parts  water  at 
12.^5  dissolve  1.18  parts  acid,  and  at  96^  12  parts  acid.  In  tl- 
cohol  and  ether  easily  soluble.  With  ammtmiq  camphoric  acid 
gives  two  combinations,  corresponding  to  the  formula  AmO,H0, 
CphO^,  and  4AmO,2HO4-8GphO0.  The  former  compound  is  ob- 
tained when  ammonia  gas  is  led  over  the  hydrate  of  camphoric 
acid;  it  crystallizes  from  the  aqueous  solution  in  fine  needles. 
Acids  separate  the  hydrate  unchanged.  Lead^  eapper^  and  Milver 
salt  are  precipitated  in  the  form  of  powder.  We  obtain  the  aecond 
combination  by  saturating  a  boiling  solution  of  the  hydrate  of 
camphoric  acid  with  bicarbonate  of  ammonia.  It  is  separated  in 
white  prisms  which  give  an  acid  reaction.  PotasMa  latt,  KO,H0, 
GphO^,  crystallizes  in  small  six-sided  needles.  The  combinations 
with  the  alkaline  earths  crystallize  and  are  soluble  in  water.  Lead, 
copper,  and  silver  salt  are  insoluble. 

Camphorate  of  Oxychloride  of  Acetyl:  2Ac'|  jL  +CphO^  ii 

obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  camphorate  of  ethyl ;  taste 
bitter,  not  acid,  odor  agreeable,  like  calycanthus.  In  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  potassa  it  separates  into  camphorate  and  acetate  of 
potassa  and  chloride  of  calcium. 

SulphO'Camphoric  Acid. — If  we  dissolve  anhydrous  camphoric 
acid  in  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  dilute  the  brown  liquid  with  water, 
saturate  with  baryta,  filter,  and  precipitate  with  sulphuric  acid  the 
baryta  from  the  dissolved  remainder  of  baryta  salt,  we  thus  obtain, 
after  evaporating  the  solution,  crystals  of  sulpho-camphoric  add, 
consisting  of  Ci8H,4SjO,o. 

,  Phoron:  C^^H^fi^^i  volumes  gas.     If  the  cam- 

^  phorate  of  lime  be  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  we 

obtain  a  yellowish  oil,  lighter  than  water,  odor  like  peppermint, 
boiling  point  202^.  It  dissolves  in  sulphuric  acid  with  a  blood-red 
color.  It  is  decomposed  by  the  action  of  potassa-lime. 
i>k*  r  t  *A  Phtalinic  Acid  (Phtalic  Acid,  Naphthalinic  Acid« 
^^''^'^'~^^\  Alizarrinic  Acid):  C,,HA-(C,H^cf,^C,H)0^(C,H) 
OjSsPhtO^,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  naphthaline, 
as  well  as  by  the  action  of  dilute  nitric  acid,  nitrate  of  peroxide  of 
iron,  and  chloride  of  iron  upon  alizarin  (%ee  Dyostufis).  Anhydrouu 
phtalinic  acid  is  obtained  by  cautious  sublimation  of  the  hydrate. 
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Long,  flexible,  white  needles,  of  silky  lustre,  insoluble  in  cold 
water,  easily  soluble  in  boiling ;  the  hydrate  is  separated  from  the 
boiling  solution;  fuses  at  105^,  and  burns  with  a  luminous,  sooty 
flame. 

Phtalamie  Aeid:  NH^O+NH„^PhtO,.  A  hot  alcoholic 
solution  of  phtalinic  acid  is  saturated  with  ammonia,  p^taiamio  acid, 
small  colorless  prisms  of  phtalamate  of  ammonia  are 
separated,  which  are  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  correspond  to  the 
above  formula.  If  the  solution  of  this  salt  be  precipitated  with 
acetate  of  lead,  the  precipitate  treated  with  hydrosulphuric  acid, 
and  the  fluid  evaporated,  we  obtain  phtalinate  of  ammonia.  If  to 
a  boiling  alcoholic  solution  of  phtalamate  of  ammonia  nitrate  of  9iU 
ver  be  added,  we  obtain,  after  a  few  minutes,  small  needles  of  the 
phtalamate  of  silver;  these  are  decomposed  by  boiling  water,  and 
small  shining  leaves  are  deposited  osAgOfCi^H^N^O^ as  AgOjNHj, 
NHj'^Cj^H.O,.  By  heating  phtalamate  of  ammonia,  phtaiamid. 
we  obtain  PA^aZimtdaNH,  C^^fi^.  This  substance 
is  tasteless.  Inodorous,  fuses  easily,  sublimes  unchanged,  somewhat 
soluble  in  cold  water,  more  easily^in  boiling  water,  and  in  alcohol. 
By  boiling  with  alkalies,  and  concentrated  acids,  we  obtain  am- 
monia and  phtalinic  acid. 

Hydrate  of  Phtalinic  Aeid:  2HO,PhtOe.  We  heat 
chlor-naphthalin  with  4  to  6  parts  nitric  acid  so  long  phtaiinUs  acid. 
as  the  formation  of  nitrous  acid  is  observed,  and  eva- 
porate the  mass  upon  the  water-bath.   The  dry  residue  is  dissolved 
m  boiling  water,  and  in  cooling  phtalinic  acid  separates  in  leaflets 
of  mother-of-pearl  lustre.     If,  with  an  excess  of  the  hydrate  of 
Umej  the  above  hydrate  be  distilled,  it  separates  into  carbonic 
acid,  and  benzin  (C|gH^)H.  By  treating  with  nitric  acid,  we  obtain 
nitro-phtalinic  acid.   The  acid  saturates  2  atoms  base;  the  combi- 
nations with  alkalies  are  soluble   in  water,   those  with  alkaline 
earths  are  insoluble.     The  acid  ammonia  salt  NH^yOjHOjPhtO^, 
eryatallizes  in  rhomboidal,  or  six-sided  plates;   it   separates  by 
distillation  into  water  and  phtalimid. 

Nitr(hphtalinic  Acid:    Ci^'H.fi^ySO^,     The  hydrate   of  nitro- 
phtalinic  acid  by  cautious  sublimation  loses  the  water, 
and  forms  white  needles  an  inch  in  length.     The  ^^^-P^^^i^^^ 
hydrate,  2nO,C,0H3O0,NO4,  is  obtained  by  the  action 
of  nitric  acid  upon  phtalinic  acid — {see  Naphthalin).     It  forms 
l>eauti{ul,  pale,  yellow  crystals;  easily  soluble  in  boiling  water, 
not  easily  soluble  in  cold,  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether; 
deoomposes  by  rapid  heating  with  deposition  of  charcoal.     The 
t^d  saturates  2  atoms  base.     The  ammonia  salt  crystallizes  in 
thin,  colorless  needles  of  mother-of-pearl  lustre,  easily  soluble  in 
^ter,  and  rather  easily  in  alcohol.     The  compounds  with  the 
tlkaline  earths  are  insoluble.     The  acid  gives  with  oxide  of  lead 
two  nits,  with  4  and  8  atoms  base. 
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Terephtdlic  Acid:  2HOyCioH4O0.     The  resinoas  bodj,  wbicb  is 

obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  oil  of  tnr- 
^toephtaUo        pentine  {see  ahove^  Terecrylic  Acid),  is  treated  with 

boiling  water,  in  which  the  terebeniinic  acid  is  dis- 
solved. From  the  residue  we  extract  the  terephtalic  acid  by 
ammonia,  and  purify  the  ammonia  salt  by  cr^stalliiing  repeatedly, 
and  boiling  with  animal  charcoal.  The  acid  is  then  precipitated  by 
hydrochloric  acid ;  a  white,  tasteless,  crystalline  powder,  insolnble 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  By  heating,  a  part  is  snblimed  un- 
changed, whilst  the  other  part  is  decomposed  by  forming  beniiD. 
The  salts  are  nearly  all  crystallizable  and  easily  inflammable. 
Terebinic  wid.        Terehinic  Acid:  HO,CjAOy,  occurs  in  the  add 

solution,  which  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric 
acid  upon  turpentine  oil  {tee  Terecrylic  Acid).  It  is,  for  the 
removal  of  nitric  acid,  evaporated,  and  the  residue  dissolved  in 
water.  Out  of  the  aqueous  solution  we  obtain,  by  evaporation, 
the  terebinic  acid  in  crystals.  It  forms  small,  somewhat  regaUr 
crystals,  whose  level  sides  possess  an  extraordinary  lustre ;  tsste 
pure  and  sharp  acid.  The  acid  saturates  1  atom  base.  The 
solution  of  terebinic  acid  gives  no  precipitate  with  vinegar  of  had. 
In  the  same  manner  acetate  of  lead,  chloride  of  calcium,  and 
nitrate  of  silver  are  but  slightly  precipitated  by  the  ammonia 
salt.  Silver  salt  forms  in  beautiful,  tufted  crystals,  of  a  s^ky 
lustre ;  undergoes  a  high  temperature  without  decomposition.— 

Sy  distillation  terebinic  acid  separates  intojDyro^e- 
^^    e  ""c     j^^^.^  ^^^  CjjHiqO^,  and  carbonic  acid,     ryrotere- 

binic  acid  forms  a  colorless,  oily  liquid;  it  has  an 
odor  like  butyric  acid,  and  a  burning,  etheric  taste. 

SALT-LIKE    COMBINATIONS,    CONSISTING    OF    TUB    OXIDBS    OF   TBI 
MBTHTL  GROUP,   WITH  THB  ACIDS  OF  THE   SUCCVL   GROUP. 

Combinations  of  Succinate  of  Methyl:  2MeO+Su05«4  volumes 
^^e  0  me-  ^^^^  j^^^  ^  j^^^  Solution  of  succinic  acid  in  wood- 
spirit,  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  led,  and,  by  admix- 
ture of  water,  the  succinate  of  methyl  is  precipitated,  which  is 
washed  a  few  times  with  water,  then  placed  upon  chloride  of  lime, 
and,  finally,  distilled.  At  ordinary  temperature  it  is  a  solid  crys- 
talline mass,  which  fuses  at  20°,  and  stiffens,  under  16^;  in  water 
scarcely  soluble,  in  alcohol  and  ether  easily  soluble.  Boiling  point 
198°;  sp.  gr.  1.1179.     Sp.  gr.  of  vapor  5.26. 

Suberate  of  Methyl:  2MeO,SuO0.  A  colorless,  liquid  compound, 
of  peculiar  odor;  boiling  point  240°,  sp.  gr.  1.014.  Brought  in 
contact  with  ammonia  it  changes  to  a  white  crystalline  mass. 

Succinate  of  Sthyl:  2AeO,SuO0.  A  clear,  color- 
^f  "^id**^f ^  less  fluid,  unctuous  to  the  touch,  sharp  burning  taste, 
etl^  ^  ^         ^^^  peculiar  odor.     Chlorine  converts  the  compound 

first  into  the  succinate  of  oxychloride  of  acetyl,  and 
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then  into  tlie  cblor-snccinate  of  oxychloride  of  cblor-acetjl.  Suc- 
cinate of  ethyl  dissolres  from  six  to  ten  per  cent,  of  pure  oxide  of 
lead.  If  the  solution  be  heated  there  are  formed  water,  alcohol, 
and  probably  an  acid,  consisting  of  C3H3O3.  Potassium  and  so- 
dium act  violently  upon  ether,  forming  AeOfi^Kfi^, 

Suberate  of  Ethyl:  Very  thin-flowing,  colorless,  odor  feeble, 
burning,  irritating  taste;  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether  in  all  pro- 
portions. If  ammonia  gas  be  led  into  the  etheric  solution,  a  slightly 
eryatalline  deposit  is  formed;  sp.  er.  1.003,  boiling  point  260°. 

Adipinate  of  Ethyl:  2AeO,AaO0,  possesses  an  apple-like  odor, 
boils  at  280°,  sp.  gr.  1.001.  By  chlorine  it  is  changed  into  a 
resinous  mass. 

Sebaeylate  of  Ethyl:  2AeO+SeO0.  An  oily,  colorless  fluid,  of 
a  pleasant,  melon  odor ;  solid  at  — 9^,  and  crystalline ;  boils  above 
100^,  lighter  than  water. 

Campharate  of  Ethyl:  2AeO+CphO0.  Ether-camphoric  acid 
separates  by  distillation  into  anhydrous  camphoric  acid  and  cam- 
phorate  of  ethyl.  A  liquid  of  oily  consistency,  somewhat  darkly 
colored,  of  unpleasant,  bitter  taste;  when  poured  upon  paper  the 
odor  is  nauseous  and  insupportable;  not  inflammable  at  ordinary 
temperature,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  capable  of  dis- 
tillation. Chlorine  converts  the  compound  into  camphorate  of 
oxychloride  of  acetyl. 

JSther-eamphorie  Acid:  AeO,HO,CphO0,  is  obtained  when  ten 
parts  camphoric  acid,  twenty  parts  alcohol,  and  five  parts  sulphurio 
icid  are  boiled  until  one-half  the  quantity  is  distilled  over.  From 
the  residue  the  ether-camphoric  acid  is  precipitated  by  water, 
washed  a  few  times  with  water,  dissolved  in  potassa,  and  precipi- 
tated from  the  solution  by  hydrochloric  acid.  At  ordinary  tem- 
perature, of  molasses  consistency,  transparent,  colorless,  of  feeble 
odor,  and  bitter,  unpleasant,  not  acid  taste;  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  forms  with  the  basei  salts, 
loluble  and  insoluble.  Copper  ealtj  which  is  obtained  by  the  ad- 
mixture of  the  ammonia  salt  with  sulphate  of  copper,  consists  of 
2CuO-f8AeO-h8CphO,. 

Pktalinate  qf  Ethyl :  2AeO,PhtO0,  appears  in  the  form  of  an 
oily  liquid. 

Second  Group, 

CARBON  NUCLEUS:  C4. 
Glycyl:  Gl=aCyHpC^n=BC^ng(?). 

Like  spermaceti  and  the  different  waxes^  most  of  the  fats  which 
^^  in  nature,  solid  as  well  as  fluid,  are  combinations  of  an  or- 
P>uo  base  called  oxide  of  glycyl  with  the  so-named  fatty  acids  be- 
^png  to  the  formyl  series,  and  the  fatty  acids  of  the  oleyl  group. 
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Yet  these  bases  are  not  hitberto  known  isolated.  If,  for  instance, 
we  boil  the  different  fats  with  potassai  the  fatty  acids  combine  with 
the  potassa  to  form  soap,  whilst  a  sweet-tasting  body  is  separated 
called  glycerin^  consisting  of  C^H^O^.  In  accordance  with  its  con* 
stitution,  this  body  evidently  cannot  be  the  base  of  fats,  as  is  also 
established  by  the  results  of  analyses.  Thence  it  follows  that  this 
base  probably  consists  of  C^Hfi.  (According  to  others  of  GjH^O.) 
Hence  glycerin  is  formed  when  the  constituents  of  5  atoms  water 
unite  with  oxide  of  glycyl,  0^11,0 +5H0—GeH,0e.  Glyoenn  is 
not  a  simple  oxide,  for  in  that  case  it  must  be  an  acid,  but  it  is  an 
indifferent  body,  which  in  many  respects  agrees  with  mannU,  and 
is  with  it  described.  If  we  subject  glycerin  to  dry  distillation, 
we  obtain  acrolein^  HOyC^HjO,  but  neither  is  this  body  the  base 
of  fats;  hence  the  elements  in  the  two  materials  must  be  differently 
united.  If  we  accept  for  acrolein  the  formula  HO,(C^^4H.)0, 
or  HO,(C,H,rC,H)0,  and  for  oxide  of  glycyl  (C,H^C!^H),  their 
difference  is  explained. 

We  have  already  seen  in  propian  (page  148),  that,  according 
to  new  investigations,  it  is  a  mixture  of  different  substances,  con- 
sisting of  an  organic  oxide  with  the  oxyhydrates  of  the  formyl 
series.  This  oxide  consists  of  Oi,HgO.  If,  for  instance,  we  boil 
the  so-called  propion  with  a  solution  of  potassa,  there  goes  over  an 
easily  mobile,  colorless  liquid,  which  when  inspired  prodaees  the 
effect  of  chloroform  and  ether  in  the  highest  degree,  and  consists 
of  G^HgOf^HO.  This  oxide  may  be  considered  as  consisting  of  (4 
GjH,, 0^,11)0,  and  therefore  represents  the  fourth  member  in  the 
group  with  the  nucleus  C^. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  TUE  OXIDE  OF  GLTCTL — FATS  AND  OILS. 

As  remarked  above,  the  fats  can  be  viewed  as  combinations  of 
oxide  of  glycyl,  with  the  different  fatty  acids  ;  hence  they  rank 
amongst  the  compounds  of  the  oxides  of  the  methyl  group,  with 
the  acids  of  the  formyl  series.  Tet  most  of  the  fats  which  occur 
in  nature  are  mixtures  of  different  fats.  The  pure  combinations, 
whose  perfect  exhibition  is  often  impossible,  assume  the  name  of 
the  acid,  with  the  termination  in. 

Thus,  by  stearin,  wo  understand  the  stearinate  of  glycyl;  by 
margarin,  the  margarate  of  glycyl.  If  the  acid  be  solid,  so  also 
is  the  combination  with  oxide  of  glycyl,  only  the  melting  point  of 
the  latter  is  about  15^  lower  than  that  of  the  corresponding  acid 
hydrate.  The  fluid,  fatty  acids  give,  with  oxide  of  glycyl,  at 
ordinary  temperature,  fluid  fats,  or  oils,  which  are  essentially  dis- 
tinguished from  the  solid  fats  by  their  easy  solubility  in  cold 
alcohol. 

BvJtyrin^  or  hutyrate  of  glycyl^  is  not  known  in  the  pure  state. 
Mixed  with  capronin,  caprin,  caprinin,  and  olein,  we  obtain  it 
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from  butter,  when  we  agitate  it  with  cold  alcohol,  and  evaporate 
the  solution  (9ee  Butyric  Acid).  This  mixture  appears  as  a  pale- 
yellow  oil,  which  stiffens  at  0^,  and  possesses  distinctly  the  smell 
of  warm  butter. 

Valerianate  of  Glycyl. — Neither  can  this  substance  be  exhibited 
in  a  pure  state;  it  occurs  in  fish-oil. 

LauToHearinate  of  Q-lycyl  (Laurin,  Laurostearin),  is  obtained 
by  boiling  pulverised  laurel-berries  with  alcohol ;  it  is  deposited 
in  cooling,  and  is  obtained  pure  by  alternately  washing  with  cold 
alcohol,  and  crystallizing  out  of  boiling  alcohol ;  crystallizes  in 
white,  loose  needles,  which  are  easily  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol 
and  ether ;  fuses  at  44^. 

Myrutieinate  of  Q-lyeyl  (Myristicin).  When  oil  of  nutmeg  is 
extracted,  by  alcohol,  the  above  compound  remains  behind;  crystal- 
lises out  of  boiling  ether,  in  needles  of  silky  lustre,  soluble  in 
boiling  ether  in  all  proportions;  fuses  at  31^. 

Palmitinate  of  Q-ly^l  (Palmitin),  occurs  in  palm-oil,  and  Japa- 
nese wax.  Repeatedly  crystallized  from  ether,  it  appears  in  small 
crystals;  fusible  at  00^;  almost  insoluble  in  alcohol,  easily  soluble 
in  boiling  ether. 

Margarinate  of  Glyeyl  (Margarin).  We  extract  tallow,  con- 
taining margarin,  with  cold  ether,  until  it  no  longer  loses  weight. 
From  the  etheric  solution  margarin  is  first  separated  by  sponta- 
neous evaporation,  and,  by  being  pressed  between  filter-paper,  is 
freed  from  adhering  olein.  Melts  at  48^ ;  dissolves  in  10  parts 
ether.  If  we  subject  olive-oil  to  a  lower  temperature,  we  obtain  a 
combination  of  margarin  and  olein,  which  melts  at  20^. 

Stearinate  of  Glycyl  (Stearin).  This  compound  remains  behind, 
when  mutton  tallow  is  washed  with  ether,  until  it  suffers  no  more 
loss;  it  separates  from  the  boiling,  alcoholic  solution  in  flakes; 
hses  at  62^,  and  stiffens  to  a  crystalline,  transparent,  easily 
friable  mass ;  abundantly  soluble  in  boiling  ether,  but,  in  cooling, 
it  is  again  completely  separated. 

j8iesdiropAaiiattfV)/(7Zy0y2  (Stearophanin),  occurs  in  the  eocculu9 
Indjnif.  Forms,  from  the  etheric  solution,  tooth-like,  crystal 
groups;  fuses  at  86^. 

Oleinaie  of  CHycyl  (Olein),  is  unknown  in  the  pure  state.  Min- 
gled with  margarin,  we  obtain  it  when  olive  oil  is  agitated  with 
ilcohol,  and  the  solution  slowly  evaporated ;  at  first,  margarin  is 
■eparated,  and,  finally,  a  mixture  remains  of  olein  and  margarin, 
vhieh  we  treat  a  few  times  in  the  same  way.  It  is  then  destitute 
of  color,  taste,  and  smell;  easily  soluble  in  cold  alcohol;  stiffens 
At  a  low  temperature. 

^idinate  of  Q-lyeyl  (Elaidin).  If  into  olein  (or  olive  oil  ?) 
vo  lead  nitrous  or  sulphurous  acid,  it  stiffens,  forming  elaidin, 
vUeh  b  then  strongly  compressed  between  paper;  is  dazzling 
viute;  melts  at  86^;  easily  soluble  in  ether,  nearly  insoluble  in 
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alcohol ;  appears  like  stearin.  Palmin  we  obtain  by  leading  nitrons 
acid  into  ricinus  oil ;  completely  white,  fracture  wax-like ;  fuses 
at  66^;  easi^  solnble  in  boiling  alcohol  and  ether. 

i 

Fati  occurring  in  Nature, 

The  fats  occurring  in  nature  can  be  divided  into  general  and 
$peciaL  The  former  occur  in  almost  all  plants,  and  parts  oi 
plants ;  the  latter  belong  only  to  certain  vegetable  matters  (Lauro- 
stearin,  myristicin,  palmitin). 

The  consistence  of  the  general  fats  is  determined  by  the  pro* 
portions  of  margarin,  stearin,  and  olein.  In  the  solid  fats  (battel* 
suet,  tallow),  the  former  predominates ;  in  the  fluids,  or  oils,  tb>^ 
latter.  According  as  the  oils  contain  oleinio  or  olinio  acid,  the^ 
are  cdXlei  greasy^  or  dry;  to  the  former  belong  olive  oil,  almom<i 
oil,  hazel-nut  oil,  beech-nut  oil,  rape-seed  oil,  etc.  To  the  lattei^ 
linseed  oil,  nut  oil,  hemp  oil,  poppy  oil,  grape-seed  oil,  etc.  The^ 
are  used  for  varnishes. 

In  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  fats  occur  mainly  is 
f^u^^^^^ ^     tl^e  seeds,  and  especially  in  the  seed  lobes,  seldom  in 

the  perisperm  (poppy),  or  in  the  fleshy  matter  sur- 
rounding the  seeds  (olive).  In  the  seeds,  the  fat  is  mostly  indosod 
in  cells,  together  with  a  protein  compound.  In  the  animal  kingdamj 
certain  parts  of  the  body  are  entirely  occupied  with  fat-cells,  ai 
directly  under  the  skin  (j>anicultis  adipoeus)^  in  the  cavity  of  ths 
abdomen,  in  the  so-called  omentum,  around  the  kidneys,  in  the 
tubular  cavity  of  the  bones.  Fat  also  occurs  in  milk  (fat  globules), 
inclosed  in  cells. 

.  No  doubt  exists  that  a  great  portion  of  the  fats 

fot^^idmai  found  in  the  animal  body  originate  in  the  vegetable 
body.  kingdom,  since  they  generally  occur  with  the  proteins 

compounds  in  the  body ;  a  part,  as  we  conclude  from 
numerous  observations,  are  formed  like  wax  in  the  animal  organism, 
and  in  most  cases  it  is  without  doubt  the  non-iiitrogenous  nutri- 
ment, particularly  amylum,  which,  by  a  process  of  deoxidation, 
serves  for  the  formation  of  fat ;  yet,  in  the  animal  body,  fat  appears 
only  to  be  formed  when  matter  containing  amylum  in  common 
with  fat,  enters  the  body. 

If  the  fat  in  the  animal  body  is  contained  in  cells. 
Production  of    j^.^  separation  consists  simply  in  bringing  these  cells, 

divided,  into  hot  water.  The  cells  burst,  and  the  fat 
collects  upon  the  surface  of  the  water.  If  fat  be  contained  in 
abundance  in  vegetable  matter,  as  in  seeds,  it  is  obtained  by  ex- 
pression. The  dried  seeds  are  ground  and  compressed  between 
either  cold  or  warm  metal  plates.  Olives^  before  being  pressed, 
are  laid  in  heaps;  they  commence  to  ferment,  and  can  be  then 
entirely  expressed.  If  portions  of  vegetable  and  animal  matter 
contain  fat  only,  it  may  be  extracted  by  ether. 
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In  a  pure  state,  most  of  the  fats  are  odorless  and  p^  ^ 
tasteless.     When  they  possess  an  odor  it  is  generally  f^J^     ^"  ^ 
owing  to  small  quantities  of  volatile. fat  acids,  as  bu- 
tyric acid,  capronic  acid,  etc.,  which  become  free  by  decomposition 
of  a  part  of  the  oxide  of  glycyl  componnds.     This  is  consequent 
upon  the  presence  of  water  and  air,  by  a  kind  of  fermentation, 
tnd  appAently  it  depends  upon  the  presence  of  a  nitrogenous 
labstance. 

Fats  are  insoluble  in  water ;  in  cold  alcohol,  with  the  exception 
of  ricinus  oil,  they  are  soluble  only  in  small  quantity,  yet  they  are 
absorbed  the  more  abundantly  the  more  olein  they  contain.  They 
are  dissolved  by  boiling  alcohol,  but  in  cooling  the  greater  portion 
of  them  again  separate,  particularly  the  fats  containing  stearin. 
All  fats  are  extracted  by  ether,  those  containing  'stearin  in  least 
quantity;  the  sp.  gr.  varies  from  0.91  to  0.93. 

By  heating,  the  fats  assume  a  darker  color,  and  boil  between 
250  and  800^;  but  the  boiling  point  continually  ascends,  owing 
to  constant  decomposition.  From  oxide  of  glycyl  arises  acrolein; 
oleic  acid  leaves  sebacio  acid,  and  from  the  products  of  the  distilla- 
tion of  fats  containing  margarin  and  stearin,  margaric  acid  arises, 
at  the  same  time  hydrocarbon  is  formed.  Quickly  exposed  to  a 
higher  temperature,  they  are  completely  decomposed.     (Oil  gas.) 

In  closed  vessels  the  pure  fats  suffer  no  change;  exposed  in 
thm  layers  to  the  air,  those  containing  olein  and  olin  quickly 
absorb  oxygen,  under  powerful  evolution  of  heat,  which  may  in- 
crease even  to  the  inflaming  of  porous  bodies  (cotton).  The  purer 
fats  are,  the  quicker  oxidation  takes  place.  If  the  fats  contain 
slimy  matter,  it  can  be  removed  by  heating  with  oxide  of  lead  and 
water  (use  in  preparation  of  varnish).  The  action  of  nitric 
acid,  nitrous  acid,  chlorine,  sulphuric  acid,  etc.,  upon  the  fats,  is  the 
same  as  upon  the  fatty  acids.  In  the  heat,  the  fatty  oils  dissolve 
nlphur,  a  part  of  which  again  separates  in  cooling.  If  we  heat 
sdphar  with  the  fats,  the  same  phenomenon  appears  which  was 
mentioned  in  connection  with  odmyl.     ( Vide  page  80.) 

■ 

Soaps  and  Plasters. 

The  common  soaps  are  mixtures  of  stearate,  mar-  qq^^^ 
garate,  and  oleate  of  potassa  or  soda,  which  are 
obtained  when  the  ordinary  fats  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
dom are  decomposed  by  potassa  or  soda.  The  remaining  salts  of 
the  fat  acids,  which  are  distinguished  from  those  of  the  alkalies 
^y  their  insolubility  in  water,  are  not  generally  included  with  the 
loaps;  thus  the  insoluble  oxide-of-lead  soap  is  called  lead  plaster. 
There  are  combinations  with  the  fatty  acids,  which  they  class  with 
^  alkalies;  henoe,  what  properties  a  mixture  of  these  combina- 
^  must  possess,  is  evident  from  a  study  of  the  same. 
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There  are  hard  and  m>ft  9oap9  to  be  distingaiBbed, 
Hard  and  soft    ^^  ^^u  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  pota$9a  Boaps.     Pototia  gene- 

tic?  ^'^^^      rally  gives  softer  compounds  than  soda.    The  hardest 

compound  is  the  stearate  of  soda,  the  softest  die 
oleinate  and  olinate  of  potassa.     If  stearate  and  margarate  of 
soda  contain  water,  they  lose  it  entirely  by  being  exposed  to  the 
air;  they  dissolve  in  water  without  swelling  to  a  gelatittons  maei. 
If  completely  dry  oleate  of  potassa  be  exposed  to  damp  air,  tke 
former  absorbs  water,  and  doubles  its  weignt.     If  it  be  placed  in 
three  times  its  quantity  of  water,  it  swells  to  a  transparent  jelly, 
which,  upon  addition  of  more  water,  exhibits  a  stringy,  syrup-like 
mass.     Hence  it  follows  that  fats  rich  in  stearine  and  margarine 
must  give  hard  soaps,  those  containing  olein  and  olin  soft  soaps* 
The  drying  oil^  generally  contain  but  little  margarin.     Linseed 
oil,  nut  oil,  hemp  oil,  etc.,  are  hence  used  especially  for  the  manu* 
facture  of  softer  soaps.     Olive  oil  contains  much  margarin;  and 
hence  it  gives  rather  a  hard  soap.   The  stearates  and  margarates  of 
alkalies  differ  widely  from  the  corresponding  oleic  and  olio  add 
compounds,    in  their  behavior  to  alcohol.     The  latter  dissolve 
easily  in  cold  alcohol;   the  former,  on  the  contrary,  are  only 
slightly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol;  and  if  the  hot  saturated  solu- 
tion be  cooled,  the  entire  mass  congeals  to  a  hard  jelly,  at  first 
transparent,   but   after   a  little   becomes   opaque,    by    forming 
shining  crystals  (spirits  of    soap'  and  opodeldoc).     The    8tea> 
rate,  margarate,  and  oleate  of  the  alkalies,  as  also  the  mixtures 
of  the   same  (the  soaps),  dissolve  completely  in   not  too  great 
a  quantity  of  water,  and  by  farther  addition  of  water  are  se- 
parated into  free  alkalies  and  acid  salts.     But  the  dissolving  of 
soap  does  not  take  place  in  a  solution  of  common  salt,  of  pure  po- 
tassa, or  the  carbonate.     On  the  contrary,  an  aqueous  solution  of 
soap  possesses  the  property  of  withdrawing  water  from  a  solution 
of  those  substances,  when  the  latter  is  not  too  concentrated,  and 
of  going  over  into  a  gelatinous  state.     If  common  salt  be  added 
to  a  solution  of  soda  soap,  the  soap  is  separated ;  but  this  separa- 
tion does  not  take  place  if  chloride  of  potassium  be  used  instead 
of  common  salt.     If  the  solution  of  common  salt  be  diluted,  the 
separated  soap  retains  a  quantity  of  water;  it  is  thence  soft, 
greasy,  and  gelatinous.     If  the  separated  watery  soap  be  warmed 
with  a  saturated  solution  of  common  salt,  the  soap  yields«up  its 
water,  and  becomes  more  solid.     Hence,  if  a  dilute  solution  of 
common  salt  be  boiled  a  long  time  with  the  soap,  in  proportion  as 
the  solution  is  concentrated  by  evaporation,  the  soap  will  absorb 
water.     If  the  salt  solution  be  so  concentrated  that  it  can  draw 
no  more  water  from  the  soap,  then  the  soap  has  also  no  longer  the 
property  to  absorb  water  from  the  salt  solution.     The  soap  is  then 
separated;  after  cooling  it  is  of  harder  consistency,  and  is  called 

Esseutial  Boap.  ^w^^***^  ^^^P'     ^^  common  Salt  be  added  to  a  solu- 
tion of  potassa  soap,  we  obtain  chloride  of  potassium 
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nd  soda  soap;  but  since  chloride  of  potassium  does  not  effect  the 
Bparation  of  the  soap,  if  an  excess  of  salt  has  not  been  used  in 
his  decomposition,  a  farther  addition  of  salt  is  necessary. 

In  order  to  saponify  fat,  strictly  speaking,  only  so 
mch  alkali  is  necessary  as  the  acids  occurring  in  Production  of 
he  same  require  for  theur  neutralisation  ;  yet  an  ex-  ^^^^' 
ess  of  alkali  is  always  used,  in  order  completely  to  divide  the  soap 
rem  the  water.   If  less  alkali  be  taken  than  is  necessary  to  form 
leutral  salts  with  the  fatty  acid,  the  excess  of  fat  combines  with 
the  formed,  fatty-acid  salts,  not,  indeed,  chemically,  but  yet  so 
intimately  that  the  whole  exhibits  an  emulsion-like  mass,  called 
soap-lime.     If  this  soap-lime  be  treated  with  potash  lye,  it  soon 
forms  a  transparent  mass,  which  may  be  drawn  out  into  threads ; 
if  DOW  to  the  mass  common  salt  be  gradually  added,  in  proportion 
u  the  salt  dissolves,  the  soap  separates,  whilst  the  glycerin,  and 
the  excess  of  alkali,  remain  in  the  aqueous  solution.     The  process 
of  saponifying  is  commenced  by  a  weak  alkaline  solution,  and  the 
Botp-lime,  thereby  obtained,  is  led  over  into  soap  by  the  addition 
of  stronger  lye,  which  soap  is  then  completely  separated  by  com- 
mon salt. 

Soaps  are  used  in  washing,  in  fulling  cloths,  and  in  ^ 
medicine.     The  use  in  washing  depends  upon  two     ^  ^  *^^' 
considerations:  First,  upon  their  power  of  taking  fatty  matters 
from  cloths,  and  therewith  forming  an  emulsion-like  mass,  soluble 
in  water.    Secondly,  upon  the  ease  with  which  the  neutral,  fatty, 
acid  salts,  by  much  water,  separate  into  acid  compounds  and  free 
alkali.    The  latter  acts  upon  the  uncleanliness  of  the  stuffs,  and 
forms  therewith  compounds,  in  part  soluble,  in  part  such  as  no 
longer  cleave  to  the  cloth,  whilst  the  separated  fatty  acid  salt  pre- 
serves the  smoothness  of  the  surface  of  the  cloth. 
^  The  combinations  of  the  fatty  acids  with  the  alka-  pji^gter. 
fine  earths,  earths,  and  metal  oxides  are  insoluble  in 
water.    If  a  solution  of  soap  be  mixed  with  a  salt  of  the  above- 
mentioned  bases,  a  precipitate  is  formed.     Water,  which  contains 
mnch  earthy  salts  in  solution,  can,  hence,  not  be  used  in  washing, 
hecanse  the  fatty  acids  form  with  the  earths  insoluble  soaps,  which 
are  deposited  upon  the  cloth,  to  which  they  cleave  so  closely  that 
they  cannot  be  washed  away.     Since  the  earthy  salts  found  in 
^ater  are  mostly  held  in  solution  by  carbonic  acids,  such  hard 
vater  can  be  improved  by  boiling. 

If  to  a  solution  of  soap  a  solution  of  sugar  of  lead 
h«  added,  a  white,  plaster-like  precipitate  is  formed,  ^^^  plaster, 
vlueh,  after  due  washing,  exhibits  a  brittle,  pulverizable  mass, 
whieh,  when  heated,  becomes  soft,  and  can  be  drawn  out  into 
lonf  threads.    A  like  combination  is  obtained,  when  5  parts  very 
finely  nibbed  oxide  of  lead  are  digested  several  hours  upon  the 
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water-bath  with  9  parts  sweet-oil,  or  suet,  with  conatant  stirring, 
and  the  addition  of  a  little  water. 


Third  Group. 
Carbon  NadenB :  Cg. 

The  third  group  of  the  Hydropolycarbyls,  with  the  nncleu  % 
embraces : — 

a.  The  Nicid  Ghraupt  and 

b.  The  Niceyl  Qroup. 

THE  NICID  GROUP. 
Component  C^H^;  NacleasC^;  AotiTe  element  H. 

Of  this  group  only  the  second  member  is,  as  yet,  known;  and^ 
indeed,  of  that,  only  the  chlorine  combination. 

Chloride  of  Nicid:  NcCl-r2C,H„Ce,H)Cl-C«,H,CI.  This 
combination  is  obtained,  when  chlornioeinic  acid  is  distilled  with 
an  excess  of  lime  or  baryta.  It  separates  into  chloride  of  nicid, 
benzin,  and  paranicen,  which  sublime  as  hard,  lemon-colored  bodies. 
Chloride  of  nicid  and  benzin  are  separated  by  fractional  distilla- 
tion. A  fluid,  pale,  amber  color;  sp.  gr.  1.141;  boilins  point 
242°.  Gives,  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  nitrochlomicid  C„H^04C1, 
which  crystallizes  in  long,  yellow  needles  of  silky  lustre.  If  the 
nitro-combination  be  treated  with  ammonia  and  hydrosulphuric 
acid,  we  obtain  the  organic  base  Chloronicirij  OioH^ClN. 

Paranicin  is  a  lemon-colored  body,  of  penetrating  smell  and 
taste;  crystallizes  in  broad  leaves;  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
is  sublimable,  and  consists  of  G„H,,a4  volumes  gas;  gives,  with 
nitric  acid,  a  nitro-combination,  and,  with  hydrosulphuric  acid 
and  ammonia,  the  base  paranicin.  Hence,  paranicin  consists  of 
(5C,H„C,o,H)H. 

THE  NICEYL  GROUP. 
Component  C^II, ;  NucleuB  C^ ;   Actiye  part  C^H. 

To  this  group  belong: — 

Member  2.    Niceyl,  Ne«2C,Hj,Ce,C,H«C„H^ 

"       3.    Terebencyl,   Tr-3C,H„C„C,H-C,4H^. 

Cbloroniceinic  (Jhloroniceinic  Acid:  2H0+ (C,CLC,H^C.,C  JI)Or 
^^^-  +(C„H3)0^=.H0,C„H,C103.       This  double  acid   is 

obtained,  if  into  a  solution  of  60  grms.  benzoic  acid,  and  200  grms. 
hydrate  of  potassa  in  300  grms.  water,  chlorine  gas  be  led  so  long 
as  carbonic  acid  is  evolved.     A  gray,  crystalline  precipitate  is 
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formed,  which  consists  of  chlorate  of  potassa  and  chloroniceinate 
of  potassa,  whilst  in  the  solution  benzoate  of  potassa  and  chloride 
of  potassium  occur.  The  mass  is  diluted  with  half  its  volume  of 
water  saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  boiled.  The 
chloroniceinic  acid  is  separated  as  an  oily  fluid,  which  stiffens 
after  cooling,  and,  by  frequent  treatment  with  boiling  water,  and 
repeated  crystallization  with  alcohol,  is  purified.  Crystallizes  in 
groups  of  microscopic  crystals,  in  the  form  of  a  cauliflower ;  fuses 
atlSO"";  boils  at  215'';  is  sublimable.    • 

Ammonia  salt  crystallizes  in  broad  glimmering  leaves,  melts, 
and  is  volatile  nndecomposed ;  loses  ammonia  in  the  light,  and 
becomes  acid.  If  we  mix  an  alcoholic  solution  of  chloroniceinate 
of  ethyl  with  ammonia,  we  obtain  chlaronicein-amidy  in  large, 
fatty  lustred  leaves.  The  baryta  salt  appears  as  a  white  crystal- 
line powder;  little  soluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  hot  alcohol. 
'   The  stiver  salt  is  a  white  crystalline  powder. 

The  oxide  of  ethyl  compound  is  a  colorless  fluid ;  sp.  gr.  0.981; 
boBs  at  230^.  With  nitric  acid^  chloroniceinic  acid  gives  nitro- 
eUoronieeinie  aeid^  (C,Cl^C,2(NOJ,C„C,H)+(C„H,)03-fC„H, 
C1,N04)03.     W\i\i  fuming  sulphuric  acittj  we  obtain  a  paired  acid. 

Terebenzinie  Acid :  HO^{C^fi.^0^s  is   formed  by        v^   i  • 
the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  turpentine  oil  {vide  J^         ^ 
Terephtalic  Acid,  page  184).     It  separates  from  the 
hot  aqueous   solution  in  white  shining  needles;   fuses  at  169^; 
Bnblimes  in  an  open  vessel,  even  under  100°.     The  salts  agree  in 
Bolability  with  those  of  benzoic  acid.    The  oxide  of  ethyl  compound 
smells  like  anise,  and  boils  at  180^. 

PAIBBD  COMBINATIONS  OF  THESE  GROUPS, 
ft.  Pftirling  CgHOg;   Component  C^H, ;   Nucleus  C«;   Active  element  H. 

Fuffurol:  C,H,^(C,H„C„H)0,  -  C,H,0^'^(C,H„C„H)0,  - 
^vfifir  Furfurol  (artificial  formic  oil)  is  formed  by  the  action 
of  Bidphuric  acid  upon  wheat-bran,  wheat-meal,  and  sawdust. 
Pore  amylum,  pure  gums,  and  cellulose,  do  not  furnish  this  body. 
We  distil  a  mixture  of  2  parts  wheat-bran,  and  1  part  sulphuric 
uid,  which  is  mingled  with  the  same  volume  of  water.  The  ob- 
tained acid  distillate  is  saturated  with  potassa,  and  is  then  again 
subjected  to  distillation,  until  one-fifth  has  gone  over.  The  distil- 
Iftte  is  then  rectified  over  chloride  of  calcium.  A  colorless  trans- 
parent fluid,  of  pleasant  aromatic  taste,  and  smell;  burns  with 
strong,  sooty,  luminous  flame;  boiU  at  162°;  sp.  gr.  1.1641  at 
16^  Fuffurol  dissolves  in  12  parts  water ;  is  easily  soluble  in 
doohol  and  ether;  after  a  short  time  becomes  dark  colored  and 
fonni  a  resinous  substance;  chlorine  and  bromine  change  it  into 
18 
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reunoiu  products;  nitrie  add  decompoeas  it,  forming  azaUe  acH 
It  dissolres  in  concentrated  snlphnrie  acid,  with  splendid  nd 
color.    Addition  of  water  canses  it  again  to  separate. 

SulpJuhfuffurol :  (C„H J  |  §«- C AO,'"(C,H^C^H)S^  is  ob- 
tained, when  hydrosnlphnric  acid  is  led  into  an  alooholio  sotstioi 
of  forforol.  It  is  precipitated  as  a  white  orrstalline  powder;  ii 
decomposed  by  dry  distillation,  forming  coloness  crystalline  sie- 
dles;  consisting  of  OigHgO^;  in  water  it  is  scarcely  soluble,  btl 
dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Nitrofurfurol :  ZQ^^fi^+i^.  It  is  formed,  when  forforol ii 
brought  in  contact  with  aqueous  ammonia.  Separates  fn»  tko 
hot  saturated  alcoholic  solution  in  tufjbs  of  thin  short  needha 
Pale-yellow,  odorless ;  insoluble  in  cold  water,  soluble  in  aleoM 
and  ether.  Treated  a  short  time  with  hot  water,  or  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  it  separates  into  furfurol  and  ammonia.  Boiled  wiA 
a  dilute  solution  of  potassa,  it  changes  into  the  organio  base  /w^ 
furin:  -N,C«H„0,. 

b.  Pairling  CgHO,;  Component  C^,;  Nwdens  Qg ;  AetiTO  part  CJiL 

Chinon:  C,H,0,'"(C,H^C«,CJB[)0,  -  Cjfifie    CJhinon  is  ob- 
tained when  cninio  acid,  or  a  chinic  acid  salt,  is  warmed  with  4 


parts  manganese,  1  part  sulphuric  acid,  and  1  part  water.  Chinon 
escapes  in  thick  vapor,  whicn  condenses  on  the  sides  of  the  cooled 
receiver  in  fine  gold-colored  needles ;  purified  by  repeated  subfi- 
mation.  Needles,  often  an  inch  in  length,  form,  which  easily 
melt,  and  stiiFens  to  a  crystalline  mass;  in  cold  water  not  easily 
soluble,  easily  so  in  boiling  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  The  solution 
colors  the  skin  lastingly  brown,  sublimes  even  at  common  tem- 
perature ;  its  gas  diffuses  a  strong,  tear-exciting  odor,  and  leaves 
Dehind  an  action  similar  to  chlorine  and  bromine.  The  aqueous 
solution  of  chinon  gradually  grows  dark-colored,  by  the  formation 
of  a  humin-like  substance.  It  is  led  over  by  chlorine  into  several 
secondary  combinations. 

If  we  lead  a  current  of  ammonia  gas  into  a  tube  filled  with 
chinon,  we  thus  obtain  chinon-amidj  NUgtC^H^O,,  as  an  emerald 
crystalline  mass.  If  a  solution  of  chinon  be  mixed  with  a  aolutioa 
of  caustic  potash,  we  thus  obtain,  by  absorption  of  oxygen  upon 
the  addition  of  an  acid,  a  black  mass — the  so-called  ehinonie  weid. 
^    ^.     ,  ColorUsi  Eydroehinon:    C.^H^O.— C.,H.O.-hEL 

ofTwL^o^''""     w  f^r™ed  by  ^^^  ^7  distillation  of  chinic  acid,  as 

also  by  leading  iodide  of  hydrogen  into  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  chinon.  After  dilution,  hydro-chinon  remains 
behind.  It  appears  in  regular  six-sided  transparent  prisms,  color- 
less and  inodorous,  sweet  tasting,  not  acid;  easily  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol;  sublimes  like  benzoic  acid.    If  it  be  quickly  heated 
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above  its  sablimation  point,  it  separates  into  chinon  and  green 
bydroehinon. 

Oreen  Hydroehinan:  C^H^O^avOi^H^O^+H.  If  to  a  solution 
of  the  preceding  combination  a  solution  of  chinon  be  added,  im- 
mediately green  crystals  form  ;  these  will  also  be  obtained,  if  the 
colorless  compound  be  brought  in  contact  with  a  solution  of  per- 
chloride  of  iron,  chlorine,  nitric  acid,  nitrate  of  silver,  or  chromate 
of  potassa ;  appears  in  thin,  often  very  long  crystals,  which  pos- 
sess the  green  metallic  lustre  of  the  Spanish  fly.  Pungent  taste, 
feeble  chinon-like  odor ;  melts  easily ;  little  soluble  in  cold  wateV, 
bat  easily  so  in  alcohol  and  ether;  boiled  with  water,  it  separates 
into  chinon  and  colorless  hydrochinon. 

SgdrocUaraU  of  Hydrochinon:  Ci^H^O^+HGl.  From  the  so- 
latioQ  of  chinon  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  by  gentle 
«¥aporation,  the  hydrochloric  acid  compound  is  separated  in  co- 
lorless prisms,  united  in  ray  forms.  Odor  peculiar,  taste  sweet 
and  burning;  fuses  easily,  and  dissolves  readily  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether.  If  a  solution  of  this  compound  be  mixed  with  nitrate 
of  silver,  metallic  silver  is  separated,  together  with  formation  of 
chinon.     It  dissolves  in  pure  ammonia,  with  a  deep  blue  color. 

Brown  Sulphohjfdroehinon:  C^H^O^S,,  is  obtained  simulta- 
Beonsly  with  green  hydrochinon  by  leading  hydrosulphuric  acid 
into  a  solution  of  chinon.  It  is  precipitated  as  a  dark  brown, 
powdery,  amorphous  substance,  destitute  of  taste  and  smell; 
melts  readily,  and  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol. 

TeUaw  Sulphohydroehinon:  C^HgO^S,  is  formed,  when  the 
preceding  combination,  diffused  in  water,  is  subjected  to  the  con- 
^inaed  action  of  hydrosulphuric  acid.  Or,  we  saturate  an  alcoho- 
lic solution  of  chinon  with  hydrosulphuric  acid,  filtrate  away  from 
the  separated  sulphur,  and  dilute  the  yellow,  alcoholic  solution. 
JL  yellow  powder,  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  acetic  acid;  from 
the  hot  aqueous  solution  the  greater  part  is  again  separated  in 
cooling.  It  fuses  even  below  100^  under  partial  decomposition. 
3f  we  mix  the  alcoholic  solution  with  a  solution  of  chinon,  brown 
aalphohydrochinon  is  at  once  separated,  with  a  simultaneous  form- 
ation of  colorless  and  green  hydrochinon. 

Shomboidal  SulphohydraU  of  JTydrochinon:  SC^H^O^+SHS. 
If  into  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  colorless  hydrochinon,  hydro- 
aolphario  acid  be  led,  small  shining  crystals  are  separated,  which, 
by  bein^warmed,  whilst  gas  is  constantly  introduced,  again  dis- 
solve. JBy  being  slowly  cooled,  the  compound  is  separated  in 
colorless  rhomboids,  which  must  be  quickly  dried  in  vacuum.  It 
is  odorless.     In  contact  with  water  it  decomposes  into  hydrosul- 

{huric  acid  and  colorless  hydrochinon.  If  hydrosulphuric  acid 
e  led  into  a  solution  of  colorless  hydrochinon,  warmed  to  40°, 
very  long  colorless  prisms  are  obtaineda:2G,|H0O4+HS.  Pro- 
bably another  combination  existsssG^H^O^+HS. 
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Derived  combi-  ^^  chiDic  8cid  with  a  chlor-miztnre  (one  part  cki- 
nations  of  chi-  nic  acid  with  four  parts  of  a  mixture  connBtiDg  of 
non.  two  parts  manganese,  three  parts  eommon  salt,  ind 

four  parts  salphnric  acid,  admixed  with  three  times 
the  volume  of  water)  be  subjected  to  distillation,  we  obtain,  in 
addition  to  the  formation  of  formic  acid,  an  oily  body,  and  the 
evolution  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  also  a  yellow  crystalline  sublimate, 
which  is  a  mixture  of  ehlarchinonj  bichlorchinon^  triehbrehmonf 
and  tetrachlorchinon  (chloranil).     The  chloranil  not  easily  vola- 
tile can  be  readily  condensed  by  gradually  cooling  the  upper  end 
of  the  conduction-tube,  and  become  separated  from  the  remaming 
products.     These  products  are  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  mw 
cold  water,  and  dried.     The  dried  mass  is  then  digested  a  few  timcft 
with  small  quantities  of  cold  alcohol,  so  long  as  the  latter  is  deeply 
colored ;  in  the  solution  chlorchinon  and  terchlorchinon  are  found, 
whilst  bichlorchinon  remains  mingled  with  small  quantities  of  ter- 
chlorchinon and  tetrachlorchinon.     From  the  alcoholic  solution 
trichlorchinon  is  first  separated,  and  then  chlorchinon.     All  thes^ 
compounds  like  chinon  unite  with  hydrogen. 

Chlorchinon:  C^HjClO,  -  C,,H,0^  +  C,H^(C,Cl-Ce,C,H)0^ 
Crystallizes  in  tender  yellow  needles,  melts  at  100^,  odor  aro- 
matic, taste  sharp  and  burning,  colors  organic  bodies  purple; 
easily  soluble  in  anhydrous  alcohol  and  ether;  forms,  with  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  a  solution  which  after  a  little  time  atiflfens  to 
a  soft  mass  of  prisms.  Combines  with  one  and  with  two  atoms 
of  hydrogen,  forming  colorless  and  brown  chlor-hydrochinon  ■■ 
C„H,C10,  and  C„H,C10,. 
Bichlorchinon.       BichU>Tchinon :  C„H,ClA-C,H,Or(C,Cl^Ce,C. 

H)0,.  From  the  alcoholic  ^olution  it  crystalliies  in 
lemon-colored,  glassy  crystals,  which  fuse  at  150^;  insoluble  in 
water  and  in  cold  alcohol,  easily  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and  in 
ether.  If  we  heat  bichlorchinon  with  concentrated  aqueous  sulphu- 
rous acid,  we  obtain  by  cooling  star-formed  groups  of  needles,  of 
colorless  bichlorhydrochinon^  C^H^ClgO^,  which  dissolve  easily  in 
hot  water,  in  alcohol  and  ether.  If  we  add  perchloride  of  iron  to  the 
hot  solution,  we  again  obtain  bichlorchinon.  Indeed,  if  perchloride 
of  iron  be  dropped  in  only  so  long  as  to  darken  the  color  of  the 
solution,  small  violet  prisms  are  separated,  which  are  also  obtained 
by  mixing  a  solution  of  colorless  bichlorhydrochinon  in  weak  alco- 
hol, with  nitrate  of  silver.  This  compound  is  the  violet  biehlor- 
hydroehinony  and  consists  of  C12H3CI2O4+  2H0.  If  this  compound 
be  left  to  stand  over  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  by  loss  of  water 
it  goes  over  into  yellow  bichlorhydrochinon^  C.jHjCJjO^. 
Terchlorchinon.        Trichlorchinon:  C„HCl30,=  C,H,Or(C.Cl„Ce,C, 

C1)0,.   It  separates  from  the  warm  alcoholic  solution, 
when  slowly  cooling,  in  large  yellow  leaves.    It  is  also  obtained 
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by  the  direct  action  of  chlorine  upon  chinon.  Trichlorchinon  fases 
at  160^,  but  sublimes  even  above  130^.  Insoluble  in  cold  water, 
not  easily  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  but  easily  in  boiling  alcohol  and 
ether.  It  dissolves  in  warm  aqueous  sulphuric  acid,  and  in  cooling 
the  colorless  trichlorhydrochinon  separates  in  colorless  leaves.  If 
to  the  solution  of  colorless  trichlorhydrochinon  in  weak  alcohol, 
nitrate  of  silver  or  perchloride  of  iron  be  added,  in  cooling  small 
jellow  leaves  are  separated. 

TetraeMorchimn  {GUorekiiW):  C„C1,0,=  C,C1,0,'"  Chioranil. 
(C,Cl^Go,C,Cl)0,.     Chioranil  is  produced  not  only 
l>y  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  chinic  acid,  but  also  in  the  complete 
decomposition  of  chlorisatin  by  chlorine,  and  the  action  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  chlorate  of  potassa  upon  anilin  phenol,  salicylous 
and  salicylic  acid,  chinon,  salicin,  etc.     It  is  most  easily  obtained 
when  salicin  and  chlorate  of  potassa  are  dissolved  in  hot  water, 
and  hydrochloric  acid  is  gradually  added  to  the  solution  in  small 
portions.     After  a  few  moments  there  is,  together  with  abundant 
eToIation  of  carbonic  acid,  a  lively  reaction,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  surface  of  the  fluid  is  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  small 
Bolphur-colored  crystals  of  chioranil ;  appears  in  scales  of  metallic 
nother-of  pearl  lustre.     Heated  slowly,  it  sublimes  without  melt- 
ing.   Insoluble  in  water,  entirely  so  in  cold  alcohol,  dissolves  in 
|H>iIiiig  alcohol,  with  pale-yellow  color,  but  separates  whilst  cooling 
in  ihining  iridescent  leaves.     Is  not   attacked  by  either  nitric, 
sdphuric,  or  hydrochloric  acid.     Quickly  heated,  it  melts  into  a 
dark  brown  fluid,  boils,  and  suffers  a  partial  decomposition.   Boiled 
with  aqueous  sulphurous  acid^  it  forms  Chlorhydroanily  C^H^CI^O^, 
which  crystallizes  in  white  leaflets,  which  become  yellow  when 
brought  in  contact  with  perchloride  of  iron  or  nitrate  of  silver. 

If  chioranil  be.  dissolved  in  a  warm  dilute  solution  of  potassa, 
it  undergoes  a  transposition,  whereby  brownish,  purple-red,  shining 
prisms  are  separated  from  the  purple-red  solution,  which  prisms  are 
chloranilate  of  potassa;  in  the  solution  chloride  of  potassium  oc- 
curs =  C„0,CL  -h  2K0  =  2(0,0.01)  -h  2K01. 

Hydrate  of  Ohloranilic  Acid:  H0,(0,01)03.  We  ChioraniUcacid. 
add  to  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  chloranilate  of 
potassa,  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  or  sulphuric  acid,  and 
warm  the  liquid;  whilst  cooling,  the  chloranilic  acid  is  separated, 
either  in  vermilion,  crystalline  kernels,  or  in  narrow,  reddish- 
yellow  leaflets  of  bright,  half-metallic  lustre,  according  to  the  ra- 
pidity of  the  cooling.  The  acid  dissolves  in  pure  water  with  beau- 
tifal  violet  color.  Hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  immediately 
separates  the  acid  again.  By  heating,  the  acid  sublimes  with  par- 
tial decomposition.  The  potassa  salt  crystallizes  in  shining  red- 
dish parple  crystals,  in  tne  same  manner  as  the  ammonia  salt. 
Both  dissolve  in  water  with  reddish-purple  color. 
Chlaranilamid:  NHj,'"( 0,01)0,.  If  chioranil  be  slightly  warmed 
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with  alcohol  and  ammonia,  a  part  is  dissolved  with  reddish-browB 
color,  whilst  chloranilamid  remains  undissolved.  This  snbsta&ee 
is  dissolved  in  warm  alcohol,  containing  a  little  hydrate  of  potasMy 
and  to  the  yet  warm  filtrated  solution  just  so  much  hydrochloric 
acid  is  added  as  is  necessary  to  the  saturation  of  the  potassa,  by 
which  means  the  chloranilamid  is  precipitated  as  a  cnmaon  crji- 
talline  powder.  Insoluble  in  water,  ana  nearly  so  in  alcohol  m 
ether.  Warmed  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa,  it  separatei 
into  ammonia  and  chloranilic  acid. 

Hydrate  of  CJUaranUamidie  Acid  (Chloranilan): 
Chiapaniiam.  HO,(NH^C,Cl,0,nCeCl)0,.  We  dissolve  ohlorsna 
in  ammonia,  and  over-saturate  the  cold  solution  with  hydro- 
chloric acid.  The  chloranilamidic  acid  is  separated  in  sniU 
hairlike  crystals,  which,  by  repeated  crystallisation  from  the  hot 
aqueous  solution,  are  obtained  in  large  crystals.  If  the  crystib 
be  pounded,  we  obtain  a  dark  violet  powder.  Soluble  in  water  s&i 
alcohol  with  violet  color.  Acids  decompose  the  compound  whas 
heated — separating  a  brownish  powder.  A  solution  of  potatts 
decomposes  the  compound  into  ammonia  and  chloranilic  aoid. 

The  awTnonia  9alt  (chloranil-ammon)  is  obtained, 
ammom^ '         when  chloranil  is  dissolved  in  warm  aqueous  ammonii. 

By  cooling,  and  cautiously  evaporating,  small  1st 
needles  form,  of  chestnut  color  and  rather  bright  lustre.  The  ssit 
dissolves  in  water,  with  reddish-purple  color.  From  the  diluted 
solution  acids  cause  no  precipitate ;  from  the  concentrated,  chlo- 
ranilamidic acid  is  precipitated.  If  the  salt  be  mixed  with  in 
acid,  we  obtain  chloranilic  acid.  Potassa  evolves  ammonia  after 
a  long  time. 

Nitrate  of  silver  gives,  with  the  ammonia  salt,  a  very  voluminous 
reddish-brown  precipitate,  which  contains  4  atoms  of  oxide  of  sil- 
ver to  1  atom  of  acid. 

0.  PairlingCJIg;  Component  CgH^ ;  NuolensC,;  AotiTe  element  H. 

Here  belong : — 

The   radical  of  Phenol 
"  "       "    Creosote 

"  "       "    Carvacrol 

These  radicals  are  known  only  in  combination  with  oxygen  as 
oxyhydrates.  They  possess  weak  acid  properties,  and  combine 
with  the  strong  bases  to  form  salt-like  compounds.  By  chlorine, 
bromine,  and  nitric  acid,  they  are  led  over  into  the  derived  radi« 
cals  of  the  salicyl  group.  The  hydrates  possess  a  highly  sharp 
caustic  taste;  they  cosgulate  albumen,  and  completely  destroy  the 
putrefying  property  of  the  protein  combinations.  They  form  by 
dry  distillation  many  organic  substances.    Also,  in  urine,  we  have 
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recently  discovered  phenol  and  other  compounds,  which  belong  to 
the  same  groups. 

Phenol :  HO,C,H,^(C,H^C^H)0= HO,(C„H,)0. 

Phenol  (Spirol,  Salicon)  occars  in  urine  and  in  coal-tar,  and  is 

formed  by  dry  distillation  of  salicylic  acid  and  of  salicin.   Is  most 

etsily  obtained  when  a  mixture  of  hydrate  of  salicylic  acid,  with 

gUss-powder  or  lime,  is  subjected  to  rapid  distillation.     Phenol 

goes  over  as  colorless  oil,  which  stiffens  crystalline ;  it  is  colorless, 

cmtallizes  in  long  prismatic  neeedles,  melts  at  34^,  and  boils  at 

190^;  sp.  gr.  nl.061.    The  crystals  become  fluid,  when  exposed 

to  the  air,  without  absorbing  water.     Possesses  extremely  smoky 

RmII  and  a  burning  caustic  taste,   dissolves  with   difficulty  in 

water,  but  is  soluble,  in  all  proportions,  in  alcohol  and  ether; 

ooagulates  albumen,  precipitates  the  glue-solution.     If  we  dip  a 

ir-shaving  in  a  solution  of  phenol,  and  then  into  hydrochloric 

leid,  it  is  colored,  in  drying,  dark  blue. 

OUorine  converts  phenol  into  compounds,  which  correspond  to 

the  formula)  H0,C,H,7C,,C,H)  {  g,j  HO,C,Hr(C.,C,Cl)  |  gj^ 

ind  H0,C4Cl/^(Cg,C,Cl)  <  q^  .      Nitric   acid  decomposes  phenol 

extremely  easy ;  each  drop  which  comes  in  contact  with  phenol 
etnies  violent  hissing,  without  forming  nitrous  acid.  According 
to  the  continuance  of  the  action,  we  obtain  nitrophenilic  acid 

HO,C,H,^(C„C,H)|  2^0  »  »°d  pikrin-nitric  acid  HOjC.H^-^CC,, 

^i^OJ  <  o^Q  *     I^  ^®  treat  phenol  with  nitric  acid  and  chlorate 

of  potassa,  as  a  final  product,  we  obtain  chloranil.  It  combines 
^th  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  forming  phenoUstdphuric  acid 
H0(Ci2H^O,8O3PSO|.  Brought  in  contact  with  potassium,  whilst 
^drogen  gas  is  evolved,  phenol  forms  a  compound  consisting  of 
KO,(C„HJO.  This  phenol-potassa  is  also  obtained  by  the  use  of 
hydrate  of  potassa;  it  is  white,  crystalline,  easily  soluble  in  water, 
tioohol,  and  ether*  The  baryta  compound  appears  in  crystalline 
seales. 

Phenolsulphuric  Acid:  H0(C„H,0,S03rS0,.  A  mixture  of 
phenol  and  hydrated  sulphuric  acid  is  after  24  hours  diluted  with 
water,  the  solution  is  made  to  boil,  and  saturated  whilst  hot  with 
carbonate  of  barrta.  From  the  filtered  solution  baryta  salt  is 
separated  in  small  crystals.  From  the  baryta  salt  we  obtain  the 
leid,  which,  after  evaporating  the  solution  in  vacuum,  remains  as 
a  syrup-like  fluid. 

OreoMoU:  H0,C4H,^(2C,H„C„H)0-H0,(Cj^H^)0(?).  Creosote 
IS  a  product  of  dry  distillation  of  non-nitrogenous,  as  of  nitrogenous 
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bodies;  it  occurs  in  beach-wood  tar,  in  crude  wood-Tinegary  etc 
We  subject  wood-tar  to  distillation  until  56  per  cent,  are  gone 
oyer.     The  distillate  consists  of  two  layers,  of  which  the  lower 
contains  creosote.   The  distillate  containing  creosote,  divided  from 
the  upper  layer,  is  mixed  with  carbonate  of  potassa,  until  efferves- 
cence no  longer  takes  place.     The  separated  oil  is  afterwards  dis- 
tilled.    What  goes  over  first  is  removed,  and  that  only  is  taken 
up  which  sinks  under  the  water.    Now  we  treat  the  obtained  dis- 
tillate with  a  solution  of  caustic  potassa,  of  1.12  sp.  gr.,  in  which 
creosote  is  dissolved;  remove  the  solution  from  the  separated  oils, 
heat  it  to  boiling,  and  leave  it  to  cool  slowly  in  the  air.     From 
the  brown  alkaline  solution,  the  creosote  is  precipitated  by  dilate 
sulphuric  acid,  afterwards  washed  out  with  water,  dissolved  in 
alkali  and  heated,  then  again  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid;  and 
this  operation  is  repeated  so  long  as  the  solution  of  caustic  potash 
retains  a  brown  color.     The  pure  creosote  is  an  oily,  colorlesSf 
penetrating  fluid;  odor  unpleasant,  smoky;  taste  burning,  exr 
tremely  sharp.     Destroys  the  epidermis ;  refracts  light  like  snl-* 
pho-carbonic  acid,  and  is  fluid  even  at  27^;  boiling  point  208^ ; 
sp.  gr.  1.03.    Water  dissolves  1.25  creosote ;  on  the  other  hand^ 
100  parts  of  creosote  absorb  10  parts  of  water.    Alcohol,  ether, 
and  acetic  ether  mix  in  all  proportions  with  creosote.     Creosote 
is  a  solvent  for  sulphur,  phosphorus,  most  of  the  organic  acids, 
the  organic  bases,  fatty  oils,  resins,  etc.     Towards  albumen  and 
the  remaining  protein  compounds  it  behaves  like  phenol.     NUrie 
acid  acts  very  violently  upon  creosote,  likewise  enlorine  and  bnh 
mine.     Creosote  reduces  many  metal  oxides.     Brought  in  contact 
with  potassium,  under  evolution  of  hydrogen,  a  compound  is  obtained 
KOyCj^H^O.     Dry  hydrate  of  potassa  is  dissolved  in  Qreosote  with 
evolution  of  heat,  and  forms  a  thick  oily  combination,  which,  by 
absorption  of  water,  after  a  short  time  crystallizes  in  leaflets  of 
mother-of-pearl  lustre ;  the  crystals  deliquesce  in  the  air. 
Guaiacoi.  Ouaiacol:  HO(C,^H^)0/?),  is  formed  by  the  dry 

distillation  of  the  guaiacum  of  commerce.  The  ob- 
tained oily  product  of  distillation  is  washed  with  water,  and  then, 
as  was  shown  with  creosote,  alternatelv  treated  with  solution  of 
potassa  and  sulphuric  acid,  until  the  alkaline  solution  is  no  longer 
colored  in  the  air.  Occurs  as  a  clear  colorless  fluid,  odor  pecu- 
liar, taste  piquant,  peppery,  boils  at  210°,  sp.  gr.  1.119;  volatile, 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  easily  so  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  the 
alkaline  solution  exposed  to  the  air,  after  a  short  time  grows  dark 
colored,  and  forms  with  bases  crystallizable  salts. 

(7art;a(Tof:HO,C,H,'^(7C,H^C„H)0-HO,(C,.H„)0.  Carvacrd 
is  formed  by  the  action  of  hydrate  of  potassa,  iodine,  and  fused 
phosphoric  acid  upon  cumin  oil  and  thuja  oil,  as  well  as  by  the 
action  of  iodine  upon  camphor.  We  distil  cumin  oil  with  fused 
phosphoric  acid  in  a  flask  with  a  long  neck,  until  the  smell  of  the 
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omin  oil  has  Tanished,  whilst  we  repeatedly  pour  back  the  dis- 
illate  into  the  flask,  where  at  length  is  found  carvacrol,  as  an  oil 
bove  the  phosphoric  acid.  It  is  removed  from  the  phosphoric 
.cid  and  distilled  in  a  retort ;  the  first  and  last  parts  which  go  over 
xe  removed ;  a  colorless,  thick-flowing  liquid,  odor  like  creosote, 
aste  extremely  caustic,  heavier  than  water,  in  which  it  is  soluble, 
m  also  in  alcohol  and  ether;  coagulates  albumen,  and  agrees 
nainly  in  its  properties  with  creosote ;  boils  at  232^.  Towards 
potassium  and  potassa  it  behaves  like  the  former  compound. 
Pieamarj  kapnomar^  cedrirtty  pittakaly  rosolic  aetdj  bmnolic 
idj  and  awamar  are  products  of  dry  distillation,  which,  in  part, 
agree  in  their  relations  with  creosote,  but  whose  constitution  is  not 
yet  known. 

d.  PAirling  C^H, ;  Component  C,n, ;  Nucleus  C^ ;  AotiTO  part  C^H. 
Primary  Badical:  Cja^"^(C^Cfi)=Cjfi^ 

Biehlarphenolic Acid  {QhlorfheneBsiQ  Acii):  HO, 
C.Hj'^CC^,©^'  I  Qj ,  is  formed  by  the  first  action  of  phenoUc  acid. 

chlorine  upon  phenol ;  oily,  volatile,  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  be- 
bives  to  phenol  as  oxychloride  of  acetyl  to  alcohol.  By  action  of 
mtric  acid  it  is  converted  into  nitro-chlorphenolie  (nitro-chlor- 

phenessic)  aetd^  H04(C„H„N0)  <  q«  ,  which  crystallizes  in  oblique 

rkombic  yellow  prisms;  little  soluble  in  water,  but  easily  soluble  in 
iloohol  and  ether. 
Terehhrphenolic  Acid  (Ghlorphenessic  Acid) :  HO, 

^iHrCCfljCjCl)  I  ^j ,  is   formed  by  the   action  of  pJ»enoiic  add. 

chlorine  upon  phenol,  upon  indigo,  anilin,  and  chloranilin.  Into 
tar-oil,  which  boils  between  170  and  190^  (and  is  rich  in  phenol), 
vo  conduct  chlorine  a  long  time,  and  then  distil  in  a  closed  fur- 
Aice.  The  first  and  last  portions  which  go  over  are  removed, 
ud  the  obtained  distillate  brought  in  contact  with  chlorine,  until 
the  mass  hardens  and  separates.  The  obtained  mass  is  heated 
vith  water  and  ammonia  to  boiling,  and  the  solution  filtered. 
After  cooling,  the  ammonia  salt  separates  in  crystals.  These  are 
diaiolved  in  pure  water,  and  decomposed  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
▼hereby  the  terchlorphenolic  acid  is  precipitated.  It  crystallizes 
from  the  solutions  as  well  as  by  sublimation  in  long,  white,  very 
fine  needles  of  silky  lustre,  melting  at  44^,  and  stiffening  in  direct 
n>ieroeeopic  prisms.  It  possesses  a  penetrating  odor,  is  not  easily 
■oliible  in  water,  but  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  the  solutions 
'^tacid;  also  soluble  in  fuming  sulphuric  acid.  Boiling  nitrie 
^  converts  the  acid  into  a  yellow  substance  crystallizing  in 
^P^gles.  The  ammonia  9aU  crystallizes  in  needles,  likewise  the 
^^aioft;  the  Ume  %aU  appears  as  a  white,  jelly-like  precipitate. 
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PefUachUn'-phenolie  Aeid {ChlorphtnjiBBio  Acid):  HO,04C1/^(C^ 
C,C1)  "I  np  is  formed,  if  the  former  compound  be  exposed  to  the 

farther  action  of  chlorine;  it  is  farther  prodaced  bydeoompoeitionef 
chlorisatin  by  chlorine.    Quite  equals  the  former  compoands,  onlj 
it  is  less  fusible,  and  its  ammonia  salt  less  soluble  in  water. 
„       ^     ,.  Terbromphenolie  Acid  (Bromphenisio  Add):  H(^ 

Bromphenolio  ( C\ 

wid.  (C^H,n[C<j,C^r)  ^  3^ .    Bromine  is  added  to  phenol 

until  an  effervescence  takes  place,  and  finally  it  is  gently  warmed. 
After  cooling,  a  brown  mass  remains,  which  is  boiled  with  ammoiii 
and  water.  From  the  solution  of  the  ammonia  salt,  which  erp' 
tallizes  in  needles,  the  acid  is  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  aoii 
Crystallizes  in  very  thin,  colorless  needles,  and  quite  equals  tke 
corresponding  chlorine  compound,  but  is  less  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether. 

Nitrophenolie  Add  (Nitrophenesic  Acid):    H0| 

Nitropnenolio  ^  (    C\ 

wid.  C^H,'"(Ctt,C,H)  <  2N0  '  ^  ^^^""^^  ^y  *«  »<5tion  oC 

nitric  acid  upon  phenol  and  upon  coal-tar,  whose  boiling  point  10 
between  160  and  190^,  and  which  is  rich  in  phenol.  CrystalliMi 
in  whitish-yellow  prisms  with  rectangular  bases,  which,  in  thilt 
layers,  are  almost  colorless.  Inodorous,  at  first  tasteless,  after-* 
wards  bitter,  fuses  at  140^,  and  stiffens  to  a  fibrous  leafy  mass, 
only  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  easily  soluble  in  ether,  and 
in  4  parts  alcohol;  colors  the  skin,  hair,  and,  especially  animal 
membrane,  yellow.  Detonates  by  sudden  heating.  ^The  salts  are 
yellow,  crystallizable,  and  almost  all  soluble  in  water;  their  solu- 
tions color  the  skin  deeply  yellow ;  they  detonate  feebly  in  high 
temperatures,  and  in  a  closed  vessel  with  evolution  of  light. 
They  are  obtained  either  direct  or,  like  the  lead  salt,  by  double 
affinity. 

Pikrin-nitric  Acid  (Nitrophenesic  Acid,  Indigo-bit- 

^^id-'"'"   '      ter):   HO,C,Hr(C«C^NOJ  |  gg^^,  is  formed  by 

the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  the  former  compound,  and  farther 
by  the  continued  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  indigo,  besides  nitre* 
salicylic  acid  upon  aloes,  silk,  salicin,  salicylous  and  salicylic  acid, 
coumarin,  phloridzin,  populin,  and  upon  other  non-nitrogenous  as 
well  as  nitrogenous  compounds.  Nitrophenolie  acid  is  boiled  a 
few  minutes  with  nitric  acid;  we  obtain  pikrin-nitric  acid,  which 
is  purified  by  solution  in  alcohol,  and  repeated  crystallisation. 

From  Indigo:  In  a  spacious  flask  18  to  20  parts  nitric  acid  of 
1.180  sp.  gr.  is  brought  nearly  to  boiling,  and  to  this  is  added, 
little  by  little,  1^  parts  coarsely  broken  indigo.  The  reddish-brown 
fluid  is  boiled,  until  it  is  somewhat  thick ;  after  cooling,  yellow, 
semitransparent,  hard  crystals  form,  which  are  washed  with  water. 
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The  crystals  are  dissolved  in  a  large  quantity  of  boiling  water, 
the  drops  of  oil  which  separate  removed,  and  filtered.  A  large 
quantity  of  gold-colored,  shining,  leafy  crystals  separate,  which 
are  afterwards  dissolved  in  boiling  water.  We  neutralize  the 
Bolation  with  carbonate  of  potassa,  and  pnrify  the  pikrino-nitrate 
of  potassa  by  repeated  crystallization.  The  pure  potassa  salt  is 
iiasolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  the  solution  decomposed  by  hydro* 
ohloric  acid.  After  cooling,  the  pikrino-nitric  acid  precipitates  in 
yellow,  remarkably  shining  leaflets. 

jFrom  Aloes:  One  part  aloes  with  8  parts  strong  nitric  acid  is 
gently  warmed;  when  the  first  action  is  over,  the  yet  present 
nitric  acid  is  distilled  off  in  a  retort ;  to  the  residue  is  added  gra- 
dually 8  to  4  parts  nitric  acid,  and  the  whole  heated  for  a  few 
days  to  boiling.     The  residue  is  mixed  with  much  water,  whereby 
a  mass  of  a  greenish-yellow  color  is  precipitated,  which  is  impure 
ehygamminic  aeid^  whibt  in  the  solution  is  found  pikrin-nitrio 
aeid  with  oxalic  acid. 

The  acid  crystallizes  in  equilateral  prisms,  whose  primary  form 
b  i  rhombic  octohedron.  It  is  in  a  very  scanty  portion  soluble 
in  cold  water;  in  boiling  water  it  is  more  easily  dissolved.  The 
lohtion  has  a  dark  brown  color,  and  an  intensive  bitter  taste ; 
it  is  easily  dissolved  in  ether,  alcohol,  nitric  acid,  and  other  mine- 
nl  icids.  Slowly  heated  in  the  air,  it  first  melts  to  a  brown  yel- 
lov  liquid,  and  by  stronger  heating  sublimes  under  diffusion  of  a 
tkick  yellow,  suffocating  odor,  which  when  inspired  produces  an 
intolerable  suffocation.  Quickly  heated,  it  burns  with  a  clear 
lofjiX  flame.  Gently  warmed  in  a  retort  with  peroxide  of  mangch 
MM  and  iulphurie  aeid^  it  evolves  nitrous  acid.  If  an  intimate 
Bixtore  of  vikrin-nitrie  aeidj  iulphate  of  protoxide  of  irony  be 
digested  witii  water  and  hydrate  of  baryta^  thus  by  reduction  is 
obtained  rubrir^nitrie  acid  (hematin-nitric  acid) ;  it  crystallizes  in 
n&all,  brown,  almost  tasteless  granules,  dissolves  with  difficulty  in 
viter,  with  a  yellow  color,  and  when  drenched  in  an  alkaline  so- 
Intion  dissolves  with  a  beautiful  intense  blood-red  color.  A  mix- 
tnn  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potaeea  converts  pikrin- 
nitrio  acid  into  chloranil.  If  it  be  boiled  with  potassa,  it  evolves 
pnrs  ammonia.  The  ealte  are  crystallizable,  possess  a  bitter  taste, 
nnd  explode  violently  if  they  are  quickly  heated.  The  ammonia 
M&  crystallizes  in  beautiful  yellow,  six-sided  columns;  by  heating 
hues  ammonia  under  sublimation  of  the  acid.  The  potassa  salt 
^ppeirs  in  direct  prisms  with  rhombic  bases,  and  possesses  a  bean- 
tSTol  deep  red  color.  It  requires  260  parts  water  of  16^  for  solu- 
^n;  it  18  dissolved  in  larger  quantity  by  boiling  water ;  insoluble 
ill  nleohol.  Pikrin-nitric  acid  combines  with  oxide  of  lead  in  seve- 
nl  proportions,  forming  pentay  ter-,  §-,  semi-y  eesqui-j  and  uniacid 
Mftt.    The  last  gives  a  double  salt  with  acetate  of  lead. 
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Chlorpikrin.  Ohhrpikfin.    If  an  aqueous  aolation  of  pikrin- 

nitric  acid  be  distilled  with  chloride  of  lime,  colorless 
heavy  oil  passes  over  with  the  aqneoos  vapor.  This  oil  stronglj 
refracts  light,  and  in  dilute  condition  possesses  a  peculiar  aromadc 
odor;  when  concentrated  it  violently  excites  the  nose  and  eyes; 
insoluble  in  water,  easily  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  sp.  gr. 
1.665 ;  boils  at  120^.  Is  not  attacked  by  nitric,  snlphune,  or 
hydrochloric  acid,  but  on  the  other  hand  is  decomposed  by  tn 
alcoholic  solution  of  potassa,  with  formation  of  chloride  of  potu- 
sium  and  nitrate  of  potash.  This  body  is  said  to  consist  of  G^CIf 
N,0|o.  Is  also  obtained  by  the  action  of  chloride  of  lime  upon 
chrysaminio  and  oxypikrin-nitric  acid. 

Oxjpiknn-  Oxypikrin-nitric  Add:    20H,CA7C.,C^Oj 

nitric  acid.         I  0^^  (9)^   This  acid,  which  contains  two  atoms  more 

oxygen  than  pikrin-nitric  acid,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  adi 
upon  euxanthin  and  euxanthon,  as  well  as  by  the  action  of  tho 
same  upon  ammonia-gum,  assafetida,  ffalbanum,  sagapenum,  upon- 
the  watery  extract  of  Brazil  wood,  sandal  wood,  and  fustic ;  at  tb^ 
same  time  the  formation  of  oxalic  acid  does  not  take  place.  (Fluid 
storax,  dragon's  blood,  and  opoponax  give  no  oxypikrin-nitriC 
acid.)  We  obtain  this  acid  in  a  similar  way  by  the  use  of  assafe^ 
tida,  as  pikrin-nitric  acid  from  indigo  or  aloes.  From  the  extract 
of  Brazil  wood  it  is  obtained  by  warming  the  extract  to  40^  with 
from  4  to  6  times  its  weight  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  of  1.S7 
sp.  gr.  As  the  first  furious  action  is  over,  and  the  extract  changed 
into  a  dark  red-brown  fluid,  the  bowl  is  again  placed  over  the  fire, 
and  the  oxidation  continued,  until  by  farther  evaporation,  upon 
the  addition  of  water,  the  oxypikrino-nitric  acid  is  precipitated  as 
a  yellow  white,  sandy  powder.  From  the  alcoholic  solution  the 
oxypikrin-nitric  acid  gives  well-formed,  tolerably  thick  crystals 
of  3  to  4  lines  long.  It  is  dissolved  in  88  parts  water  at  62^ ; 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  dissolves  rather  easily  in  acids. 
The  solution  colors  the  skin  permanently  yellow.  It  possesses  an 
astringent,  either  bitter  or  sour  taste.  The  acid  melts  by  cautious 
heating  upon  platinum  foil,  and  stiffens  to  a  radiated,  crystalline 
mass ;  volatilizes  by  boiling  in  water.  Quickly  heated,  the  acid 
feebly  detonates.  Nitric  and  hydrochloric  acid9  do  not  act  upon 
it.  Treated  with  the  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  and  baryta 
water,  it  forms  a  colorless  baryta  salt.  If  the  alcoholic  solution 
be  warmed  with  sulphide  of  ammoniumj  and  the  dark  brown  fluid 
evaporated  to  dryness,  there  remains  a  black  mass  which  consists 
of  sulphur,  a  black  substance,  and  oxypikrin-nitrate  of  ammonia  (?) 
A  concentrated  solution  of  potassa  decomposes  the  acid  by  boiling. 
This  acid  differs  from  the  pikrin-nitric  acid  essentially  by  its  tend- 
ency to  saturate  two  atoms  base,  one  atom  of  which  may  be  sub- 
stituted by  an  atom  of  anothet  base,  whereby  a  numerous  class  ol 
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doable  salts  arises.    Almost  all  salts  possess  in  a  high  degree  the 
property,  when  gently  heated,  of  exploding  with  extreme  violence. 
The  aqneons  solution  of  the  acid  reacts  sonr,  and  it  easily  expels 
carbonic  acid  from  its  salts.   Almost  all  the  salts  dissolve  in  water. 
^  Pikrani$ie  Acid:    HOjCj^H^NjO,,.     This  acid,  pik„,oiaio  acid. 
isomeric  with  pikrin-nitrio  acid,  is  obtained  if  the  so- 
named  trinitranisol  is  boiled  with  moderately  concentrated  solution 
of  potassa.    A  salt  is  obtained  scarcelv  soluble  in  water,  which 
erjitallises  from  the  boiling  solution  m  long,  brownish-yellow 
nMdles.    Boiling  dilute  nitric  acid  separates,  thence  the  pikra- 
niaie  acid,  which  crystallises  from  the  hot  saturated  aqueous  solu- 
tion in  yellow  shining  needles.      It  is  easily  soluble  in  boiling 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether.      The  acid  dissolves  oxide  of  silver, 
lad  by  slow  evaporation  we  obtain  the  silver  salt  in  fine,  orange- 
yellow  needles.     The  »oda  »aU  crystallizes  in  long,  gold-colored 
needles. 

e.  Pairling  C^H^yO,;  Component  Cfi^*  Nadeiu  C^ ;  Aotiye  element  H. 

SECOND  HXMBIR. 

ANISE  OIL: 
C^HyO,^(2C,H^Ce,H)H««C„H,0^ 

Aniie  Oil  (Anisol)  is  obtained  when  the  hydrate  of  anisic  acid, 
ttiied  with  an  excess  of  baryta,  is  submitted  to  distillation ;  or  we 
let  the  spirovlate  of  methyl  fall  in  drops  upon  heated  baryta.  The 
obteined  anise  oil  is  washed  with  a  solution  of  potassa  and  water, 
lid  distilled  over  chloride  of  calcium.  A  colorless,  very  mobile  fluid, 
of  agreeable,  aromatic  odor,  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in 
akohol  and  ether;  boils  at  152^,  sp.  gr.  0.991.  Gives  with  bromine 
inHHmtM  aOj  with  nitric  acid  nitro-anise  oil,  and  with  sulphuric 
iflid  MclpA-iififis  otZ. 

Avm-ofitM  Oa  fBromanisol) :   C^H^0,^(2C,H„  Brom-wuee  oiL 
0|iH)Br,  arises  by  toe  action  of  bromine  upon  anise 
oil;  not  known  in  pure  state. 

^)aO^  We  add  to  anise  oil,  cooled  by  ice,  fuming 
utrie  acid  in  small  portions.  A  blue-black  fluid,  of  an  oily  con- 
■itence,  it  obtained,  which  is  washed  with  a  solution  of  potassa 
ttd  water,  and  then  distilled.  At  160^  the  pure  compound  passes 
<>vvr.  Clear,  amber-yellow  fluid,  insoluble  in  water,  of  agreeable 
odor,  resembling  oU  of  bitter  almonds ;  boils  at  162^ ;  is  not  de- 
composed by  a  solution  of  potassa.  If  we  mix  the  alcoholic  solu- 
^  with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  we  obtain,  with  separation  of 
nlplnir,  an  organic  base,  anisidin.  By  continued  action  of  nitric 
M«,  nitro-aniae  oil  is  converted  into  Bolieyl-nitrid  CM^OS^IQM^. 
QiiCJH)8N0^ 
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^  HrSO^    We  lead  into  cooled  uum  ott  the  npoi 

of  anh  jdroQB  Bulphuric  acid,  mix  the  thick  mass  fonned  with  wtMr, 
whereby  the  sulphanise  oil  is  precipitated  in  fine  needles ;  it  b 
washed  wiUi  water,  and  crystalliies  from  alcohol ;  appears  in  ten; 
der  needles  of  silver  lustre,  insoluble  in  water,  snUimable,  m 
combines  with  concentrated  salphnrio  acid,  forming  tt^ptoiisMd 
mlphurie  aeid  HO,C,B^O/^(C,H.,C„C,HrSO.rSa.  Is  ili 
obtained  if  anise  oil  be  dissolved  in  the  same  weight  of  hydrsts  <^ 
sulphuric  acid,  the  solution  diluted  with  water,  and  then  satorstai 
with  carbonate  of  baryta.  From  the  filtered  solution  we  obtsn 
by  evaporation  crystals  of  sulphanise-oil-sulphate  of  baryta. 

THIRD  MBMBSB* 

PHKNETOL: 

We  obtain  phenetol  when  a  mixture  of  baryta  and  salicylate  o 
ethyl  is  submitted  to  dry  distillation.  A  colorless  fluid,  boils  i 
172  to  175^,  insoluble  in  water,  easilysoluble  in  alcohol  and  ethe 
Gives  with  bromine  bromphenetol  CJ3L,0/2(3C.H,,C5,H)Br;  wil 
nitric  aeid  nitrophenetola-G^IL^O,  (oC.M.,C0,  H)N04,  and  wil 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  sulphophenetol-sulphuric  acid. 


PAIBED  COMBINATIONS  OF  PHBNETOL. 
ANISE  CAMPHOR: 

Anise-camphor  is  the  solid  part  of  anise  oil,  which  is  procnr 
from  the  seed  of  Pimvinella  anisum  by  distillation  with  wai 
This  substance  is  also  round  in  fennel  oil,  and  stellated  anise  c 
Crude,  coagulated  anise  oil  is  pressed  between  blotting  paper  no 
the  latter  no  longer  becomes  spotted,  and  the  solid  part  repeatec 
crystallized  from  alcohol.  It  appears  in  white,  remarkably  shini 
leaflets,  of  pleasant,  anise-like  odor ;  sp.  gr.  1.014,  boils  at  22( 
is  pulverizable  at  0^,  and  melts  at  18  to  20^. 

Dilute  nitric  acid  converts  anise-camphor  into  anisylous  a 
anisylic  acid;  treated  with  concentrated  acid^  we  obtain  nit 
anisid  ^GJEL^0J2iS0^.  Chlorine  and  bromine  change  it  ii 
20,H,+  0,  (20 A,C„CiH)Cl,,  &  2C,H,+  Or(2C,H„Ce,C,H)B 

If  1  part  anise-camphor  be  mixed  with  1^  parts  sulphuric  ac 
we  obtain  a  resinous  mass,  from  which  arises,  by  treatment  w 
water,  anMotn,  C^^H^O^.     Heated  with  hydrate  of  potassa, 
obtain  an  acid  not  yet  investigated. 

Nitroanisid:  GJS,o^9^^49  ^  ^^^^7  insoluble  in  the  difien 
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solvents;  melts  at  100^,  non-volatile.    Decomposes,  by  boiling 
with  potossa  solution,  under  production  of  a  black,  acid  substance. 
ChlortxntMe  Oil  (Ghloranisol):  G^H^O^Cl,,  is  colorless,  at  ordi- 
nary temperature,  syrup-thick,  not  volatile. 

Bromanue  OH  (Bromanisol) :  C^H^O^Br,,  forms,  frdm  the 
liberie  solution,  shining  voluminous  crystals,  grates  between  the 
teeth;  insoluble  in  water,  not  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  more  easily 
loliible  in  ether;  decomposes  even  at  100^. 

Ihacuncului  OH  (Esdragonol):  0^H|,0,.  This  compound, 
iKNneric  with  anise-camphor,  is  found  in  the  leaves  of  Artimena 
iraneuneului.  Colorless,  fluid  oil,  smelling  like  dracunculus: 
boils  at  206^ ;  dissolves  in  an  equal  quantity  of  pure  water,  and 
m  all  proportions  in  ether.  By  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  it  is 
converted  into  anisylic  and  nitro-anisylic  acid. 

Anitotn:    G^^H^O^.     Metameric  with  anise-cam-      .   . 
phor.    Arises  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  ^^ 

inise-camphor.  Almost  completely  white,  inodorous,  melts  at 
200°,  heavier  than  water,  in  which  it  is  insoluble ;  not  easily  soluble 
in  alcohol,  more  easily  soluble  in  ether,  and  separates  from  the 
etheric  solution  in  small  crystalline  needles;  partly  volatile. 

t  Pairling  C^H^O,;  Component  C,H^;  Nucleus  C,;  Actiye  part  G^H. 

FIRST  HSMBIR. 

SALICYL: 

Salieyl  is  found,  as  salicylous  acid,  in  the  flowers  of  Spirea 
MlmariOj  and  as  salicylic  acid  combined  with  oxide  of  gj^ioyi, 
ethyl  in  the  oil  of  the  Q-auUheria  proeumbem  (winter- 
green).  Arises  by  oxidation  of  saligenin,  by  heating  indigo,  salicin, 
ooomarin,  etc.,  with  hydrate  of  potassa. 

Hydrate  of  Salicylous  Acid  (Hydrate  of  Spiroylous  Acid,  Hy- 
drosaUeyloQS  Acid):  HO,G,H^O,^(G,H„  G„  C,H)0  -  HO,  SaO, 
ii  found  in  the  flowers  of  Spirasa  ulmaria^  and  is  formed  from 
oxidation  of  saligenin  by  chromic  acid.  The  dry  flowers  of  the 
Sfkma  ylmaria  are  distilled  with  water,  until  what  comes  over 
is  no  longer  colored  yellow  by  potassa.  The  obtained  distillate  is 
tteorately  saturated  with  potassa,  and  the  solution  evaporated  to 
diyness  nnder  exclusion  of  air.  The  residue  is  distilled  with  a 
Mnesponding  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid;  a  part  of  the  acid  se- 
pvatM,  like  oil  from  the  distillate,  another  part  remains  dissolved 
u  the  water;  or,  we  distil  a  mixture  of  8  parts  salacin,  3  parts 
icid  ehromate  of  potassa,  4|  parts  sulphuric  acid,  and  3G  parts 
V>to;  when  the  evolution  of  gas  has  ceased,  the  distillation  is 
continued,  until  drops  of  oil  go  over.  We  dry  the  acid  by  chloride 
of  caldnmy  and  rectify  it.  In  a  pure  state  it  is  an  almost  colorless 
oil  of  the  remarkable  odor  of  the  blossom  of  spiraea;  tastes  sharp 
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ftnd  burning,  and  leaves  a  white  spot  upon  the  ton^e ;  not  tvSj 
soluble  in  water.  The  solution  reddens  litmus  tincture  in  the 
beginning,  and,  little  bylittle,  completely  bleaches  it;  misciblain 
all  proportions  with  alcohol  and  ether;  at  20^  becomes  solid; 
boils  at  195^;  sp.  gr.  al.l781.  In  the  air  salicylons  add  sufni 
no  essential  change;  but  if  an  alkaline  $olutioh  of  that  substasoe 
be  brought  in  contact  with  oxygen^  the  solution  is  colored  bliA 
under  production  of  acetic  and  melanic  aeidj  Cfi^Oi^{Cfl^(L 
C,H)0+2HO+80-C,H,03+C,oH,0^  If  the  acid  be  hetUd 
with  an  excess  of  hydrate  of  potassa,  ialieylic  actd^  C4H^0f 
(G,H2,G0,C2H)O3,  is  obtained  under  evolution  of  hydrogen  gik 
Chlorine^  bromine^  and  nitric  add^  convert  it  into  derived  eoB- 
pounds. 

Salict/lou$  Add  SaU$.     Salicylous  acid  expels  carbonic  wii 
CI  V   1         'A  ^^^^  i^  combinations;    it  forms  neutral  and  add 

SiOic^lauB  acid  ^^j^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^j^j^   ^^^   ^^j^^j^  ^.^j^  difficulty,  It 

water,  and  some  insoluble.  Very  dilute  solutions  rf 
the  acid  are  immediately  colored  yellow  by  potassa;  taftf  qf  fth 
oxide  of  iron  produce  an  intense  violet  color  in  a  solution  of  thi 
acid,  and  of  the  salt. 

SalicyUte  of  Ammonia.  If  the  acid  be  brought  to  concentrated 
ammonia,  the  whole  sets  to  a  yellow  crystalline  mass,  insoluble  ia 
water.  If  ammonia  gas  acts  upon  the  acid,  we  obtain  yellow 
crystals.     They  easily  decompose  into  ammonia  and  acid. 

Salicylimid-amid  (Spiroylimid):  NH,Sa+NH,2Sa.  If  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  salicylous  aoid  be  brought  together  witl 
aqueous  ammonia,  yellowish-white  little  spears  are  formed,  whicl 
dissolve  by  warming ;  after  cooling,  heavy,  deep-yellow  crystals  ol 
salicylimid-amid  separate.  Insoluble  in  water,  not  easily  solubh 
in  alcohol,  unchanged  in  the  air;  melt  at  800^  to  a  brown-yelloi 
mass  under  sublimation  of  a  light  white  substance.  Weak  €icid$  d( 
not  act  upon  the  compound  in  the  cold,  but,  by  heating,  an  ammonii 
salt  and  salicylous  acid  arise;  cauetic  potaesa  produces,  by  boil* 
ing,  the  same  decomposition.  If  to  a  ailute  alcoholic  solution  o: 
salicylimid-amid,  oxide  of  copper  and  ammonia  be  added,  thus  ii 
produced,  after  10  to  12  minutes,  remarkably  shining,  light  orya 
tal  leaflets  of  salicylimid-copper.  This  compound  consists  of  Cu^N-)- 
salicylimid-amid.  After  drying,  the  crystals  appear  very  Usht 
fiery,  dark-green,  and  satin-lustred;  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol 

Salicylimidriron:  Fe2N-h  salicylimid-amid,  is  obtained,  whei 
a  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron,  decomposed  with  tartaric  acid,  ii 
brought  together  with  a  hot  prepared  alcoholic  solution  of  aalicyl 
imid-amid  mixed  with  ammonia.  It  forms  a  yellow-red  precipitate 
which,  after  drying,  appears  dark  fiery-red.  Also  a  lead  eompounc 
is  known. 

Simple  Salicylite  of  Potaeea:  KO,SaO-h2aq.,  appears  in  yelloi 
quadratic  tables  of  mother-of-pearl  lustre ;  is  obtained,  when  to  ai 
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tlcoholio  solution  of  salioylons  acid  potassa  is  added,  until  the 
mass  is  solid.  « 

•  The  Acid  Salt:  KO,HO,2SaO,  crystallizes  in  fine,  yellowish 
wbite,  taftifor-grouped  needles,  like  qninin.  The  baryta  compound 
appears  as  a  beautifal,  yellow,  crystalline  powder.  The  baste  lead 
compoundj  2PbO+SaO,  is  precipitated,  if  a  solution  of  salicylous 
tdd  is  mixed  with  basic  acetate  of  lead. 

The  Copper  Satt^  CuO,SaO,  is  deposited   in  brownish-green 
crystals,  if,  in  the  cold,  a  solution  of  neutral  acetate  of  copper  be 
added  to  a  dilute  alcoholic  solution  of  salicylous  acid ;  decomposes, 
by  dry  distillation,  into  salicylous  acid,  parasalicyl,  and  salicylate 
of  protoxide  of  copper,  with  a  few  other  products. 
JieKhnalieyhuB  Add:  H0,C,H,0r(C,01„C.,C,  Derived radi- 
H)0,  is  known  only  in  combination  with  salicylous  caisofsaiicvi. 
add.    This  double  acid  2H0(C„H,0,C1,)0^+Sa0, 
ii  obtained  if  chlorine  be  conducted  slowly  over  hydrate  of  salicy- 
lott  acid  until  no  more  eyolution  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  ob- 
lerred.   The  salicylous  acid  changes  into  a  white,  crystalline  mass, 
vbieh  crystallises  from  the  alcoholic  solution  in  right-angled  plates 
of  mother-of  pearl-lustre ;  it  possesses  a  bitter,  aromatic  odor,  re- 
sembling bitter  almond  oil ;  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in 
alcobol  and  ether.     Gives  with  bases  salts,  mostly  yellow,  and 
solable  with  difiBculty,  or  insoluble  in  water.     If  anhydrous  ammo- 
nia be  conducted  over  the  acid,  we  obtain  a  combination  of  salicy- 
ymiamid  mthbiehlor$alicylimidafnidj  which  crystallizes  from  the 
bdt  alcoholic  solution  in  small,  yellow,  tasteless  scales,  insoluble 
in  water. 

mnmualieyhwi  Acid:  HO,0,H,Or(C,Br„C„C,  Bibromsaiicyi. 
H)0,  is  obtained  if  bromine  be  added  to  an  alcoholic 
solation  of  salicylous  acid,  until  the  color  no  longer  vanishes ;  the 
wbole  becomes  warm,  and  after  cooling  yellow  lanciform  crystals 
leparate,  which  are  purified  by  recrystallization.  Crystallizes  in 
niber  large,  firm,  quadratic  columns,  of  pale  yellow  color;  it 
neka  easily  upon  the  water  bath,  sublimes,  and  possesses  an  agree- 
able, benzoic  odor;  quite  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alco- 
bol and*  ether.  The  alcoholic  solution  colors  litmus  and  indigo. 
If  bydrosulphurio  acid  be  led  into  the  warm  alcoholic  solution  of 
tto  acid  mixed  with  ammonia,  a  brown  resinous  body  is  precipi- 
^ted,  which  consists  of  Cj^HoO'S^Br,.  With  bases  it  forms  salts, 
BMidy  yellow. 

Bwrim9alieylou%  Acid  combines  with  salicylous  acid,  forming 
»  doable  acid-2HO(C,,H30,Br,rO.KC,,H,0,)0-HO,(Ci,H,0, 
B')0.  We  obtain  the  compound  if  bromine  be  very  slowly  con- 
dneted  over  salicylous  acid,  or  if  we  mix  a  solution  of  bibromsali- 
cybos  acid  with  salicylous  acid,  and  precipitate  with  water.  A 
fcnnous  precipitate  forms,  which  immediately  becomes  solid.  It 
is  diiBolTed  in  alcohol,  and  left  to  spontaneous  evaporation.  Crys- 
14 
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tallizes  in  small,  white,  ciliary,  quadratic  colamns,  which  haTe 
a  wool-like  appearance ;  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol;  bleaches  coloring  matter.  If  hydrotulphurie  octi  be 
led  into  the  boiling  solution,  mixed  with  ammonia,  there  separatee 
by  mixing  with  water  a  resinous  body,  which  consists  of  HO(C,| 

n^Br)<  gQ  +HO(Ci^H,)<  qqC?)-  Gives  with  ammonia  a  com- 
bination consisting  of  bibromaalicylimidamid  and  salieylimidamid. 
The  salts  have  a  yellow  color. 

Chry9ani»ic  Aeid:  C„H,0,,3NO,=.HO,CA01C| 
Oi^Bamsic        2N0,,C„C,H)N0,(?)    We  boil  nitroanisic  acid  with 

threefold  its  weight  of  fuming  nitric  acid  half  an  hoar, 
and  pour  the  fluid  into  20  times  its  volume  of  water.  There  &Ile 
a  mixture  of  hi-  and  trinitranisol  with  chrysaminic  acid,  which  last 
is  absorbed  by  ammonia  from  the  mixture.  From  the  ammoDia 
salt  purified  by  recrystallization  the  acid  is  separated  by  nitric 
acid.  From  the  alcoholic  solution  it  crystallizes  in  small,  diining, 
gold-yellow,  rhombic  leaflets;  scarcely  soluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether ;  fuses  by  gentle  warming,  and  sublimes.  Boiled  %ith 
concentrated  nitric  acid  it  changes  into  pikrino-nitric  acid.  GiTM 
with  potaasa  an  easily  soluble  salt.  The  ammonia  salt  crystalliiei 
in  small  brown  needles;  the  ethylozyd  compound  in  shining,  gold- 
yellow  leaflets. 

mtro'salicylous  Acid:  HO,C,H,OnC,H„C^,C„NOJO.  If 
salicylous  acid  be  gently  warmed  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  we  ob- 
tain, without  production  of  nitrous  acid,  a  solid  crystalline  mass, 
which  crystallizes  from  the  alcoholic  solution  in  transparent,  yel- 
low prisms.  Almost  inodorous,  does  not  taste  remarkable  at  first, 
but  produces  afterwards  a  violent  itching  in  the  oesophagus ;  fuses 
easily,  and  stiff'ens  crystalline;  soluble,  with  difficulty  in  water, 
but  easily  in  alcohol,  and  ether;  colors  the  skin  and  nails  perma- 
nently yellow ;  sublimable.  We  obtain  the  salU  of  the  alkalies  in 
yellow  crystals.  The  lead  cornpound  appears  as  a  yellow  powder, 
the  copper  as  a  green  one.  By  boiling  with  fuming  nitric  acid, 
the  acid  is  converted  into  pikrinnitric  acid.  Nitro-salicyloos  acid 
is  double,  consisting  of  salicylous  acid,  and  binitro-salicylooa  acid. 

Salicylic  (Spiroylic)  Acid:  C,H^0r(C,H^C„C,H)03«  C„H,0, 

Salicylic  acid.      =Sa03. 

Salicylic  Acid  is  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  salicyl- 
ous acid.  It  occurs  in  nature,  in  combination  with  oxide  of  methyl, 
in  oil  of  Gaultheria  procumbens ;  it  is,  farther,  obtained  if  saligemn, 
salicin,  coumarin,  or  indigo  is  heated  with  hydrate  of  potassa,  as 
well  as  by  dry  distillation  of  salicylite  and  benzoate  of  copper. 

Hydrate  of  Salicylic  Acid:  H0,Sa03.  The  oil  of  the  QauUheria 
procumbene  is  exposed,  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassa,  to 
the  temperature  of  45^;  wood-spirit,  which  volatilize^,  and  a  aolo- 
tion  of  salicylate  of  potassa,  are  formed ;  from  the  latter,  salicylic 
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ftcid  is  precipitated  by  hydrochloric,  or  sulphuric  acid ;  or,  we  heat 
hydrate  of  salicylous  acid,  or  salicin,  with  an  excess  of  hydrate  of 
potassa ;  when  no  more  hydrogen  is  cYoIved,  the  mass  is  removed 
from  the  fire,  dissolTcd  in  water,  and  the  salicylic  acid  precipitated 
by  sulphuric  acid.  It  separates  from  the  hot  aqueous  solution  in 
long  friable  crystals;  from  the  alcoholic  solution  we  obtain  the 
add  in  voluminous,  brittle,  four-sided  prisms;  by  very  slowly  eva- 
porating the  etheric  solution  in  a  high  cylindrical  glass,  we  obtain 
crTBtals  3  to  4  centim.  long,  and  4  to  6  milim.  broad.  Slightly 
loloble  in  cold  water,  abundantly  in  hot,  and  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether;  possesses  a  sweetish  taste,  irritating  the  oesoph- 
agaa;  the  solutions  redden  litmus;  melts  at  150^;  completely 
nblimea.  If  suddenly  exposed  to  a  high  temperature,  it  decom- 
poses into  phenol  and  carbonic  acid.  Gives,  with  fuming  nitric  acid^ 
derived  products;  likewise  by  the  action  of  chlorine  and  bromine. 
Warmed  with  hydroehlorie  aiid  and  chlorate  of  potassOj  chloranil 
arises.  With  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  it  gives  a  paired  sulphur 
add,  which  forms,  with  most  bases,  soluble  salts. 

Sdinylie  Add  SaU»,  The  compounds  with  ammonia,  potassa, 
iflda,  baryta,  strontia,  lime,  magnesia,  and  oxide  of  zinc,  are  easily 
wlable  in  water,  and  those  witn  oxide  of  lead,  copper,  and  silver, 
loloble  with  difficulty.  If  a  drop  of  nitrate  of  peroxide  of  iron  be 
brooght  upon  a  crystal  of  salicylic  acid,  it  is  colored  black  as  ink ; 
if  the  aoid  be  dissolved  in  water,  a  trace  of  the  iron  salt  is  sufficient 
to  diffuse  a  violet  color  through  the  fluid.  Salicylic  acid  expels  car- 
bonic acid  from  its  compounds;  from  the  concentrated  solution  of  the 
Mh,  the  latter  is  mostly  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid ;  it  forms 
only  neutral  salts.  The  ammonia  $alt  crystallizes  in  white  needles 
of  a  silky  lustre.  If  the  salt  be  submitted  to  dry  distillation,  it  de- 
composes into  water,  and  $alieylamidic  acid  bNH,,  „  ,.  ,  ... 
()ftOr(C.H^C„C,H)0,;  it  is  soluble,  with  difficulty  ^^^^y^^""^^* 
iaeold  water,  and  easily  in  hot;  crystallizes  in  qua- 
drilateral prisms;  fuses  at  100^,  and  sublimes  unchanged.  Acids 
decompose  the  compounds  into  salicylic  acid  and  ammonia.*    The 

*If  iadigo  be  boiled  with  a  coneentratcd  potassa  solution,  and  to  the  Anthranliic 
MMitnted  solntioii,  before  the  indigo-blue  completely  Ttnishes,  if  per-  *^'^' 
*nda  of  manganese  be  added,  in  smaU  portions,  until  a  proof,  dissoWed  in  water. 
diMtB  no  more  indigo,  the  mass  contains  anthranilate  of  potassa.  Now  the  crys- 
tiUiied  aathranilie  acid  consists  of  NCi^HfO^,  and,  also,  salicylamidic  acid  has  the 
■■leQBititation.  Both  compounds,  however,  are  not  identical.  When  the  above- 
aMdmad  mass  is  dissolred  in  alcohol,  and  the  excess  of  potassa  is  precipitated  by 
culNisio  add,  anthranilic  add  is  obtained ;  flrom  the  abfiltered  solution,  we  obtain, 
(fiopQnSion,  anthranilate  of  potassa,  in  Tery  small,  thin  leaflets,  grouped  together. 
be  diasdTed  in  a  little  water,  we  obtain,  upon  addition  of  acetic  acid. 
mikramUe  aeid^  HO,NC,4HfO,.  It  crystalliies  in  yellowish,  transparent 
loif  graal  lustre,  and  half  an  inch  in  length;  in  cold  water  not  easily  soluble, 
kiltHily  m  bdling;  it  is  also  taken  up,  in  large  quantities,  by  alcohol  and  ether: 
itMte  al  185^  and  sublimes  similarly  to  bensoic  acid.  If  it  be  heated  to  boiling, 
^HyKatSi  into  anilin,  NCi^Hy,  and  carbonic  acid;  with  the  alkalies,  it  gives  salts 
Mhili  in  water  and  aloohoL 


^  t-i: 
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potas9a  salt  is  separated,  by  the  evaporation  of  the  aqaemis  soh- 
tion  in  vacanm,  in  colorless,  silky,  Instrons  crystals.  The  mk 
of  lead  salt  appears  in  beautiful,  transparent  crystals,  and  tti 
silver  salt  in  small,  transparent,  very  lustrous  crystals. 

Trihromanisol  (Spiroylbromid):  C^H,0,'"(C,B[^Ca,C,H)Br,  ii 
only  known  in  combination  with  bromanisol,  and  produces  the  w- 
called  btbromanisol:  C^H^O^Br+C^H^O^rj— C,^HjO,Brjp  We 
add  bromine  to  anisol,  mix  the  obtained  product  with  water,  sod 
crystallize  it  from  the  boiling  alcoholic  solution.  It  appears  ii  1*^ 
very  shining  scales;  fuses  at  54^  ;  sublimable.  W-^ 

Sali(ylnitrid{TT\TAinm%o\)i  C,H,0,  (C^^C«,C,H)  8N0^  We    \'^ 
treat  anisol,  or  nitro-anisol,  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  foniig 
sulphuric  and  fuming  nitric  acid,  or,  we  warm  gently  1  part  saiSM 
acid  with  15  parts  of  the  same  mixture,  and  add  water  te  tb 
cooled  mixture,  thus  the  salicyl-nitrid  is  precipitated  as  a  hesiy 
oil,  which  quickly  stiffens  to  a  solid,  light,  yellow  mass.    It  dii- 
solvcs  easily  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  and  separates  kj 
spontaneous  evaporation  in  yellow,  shining  plates.    Insoloble  a 
water,  melts  at  58  to  60^,  and  if  cautiously  heated,  may  be  nib- 
limed.    Warmed  with  concentrated  potassa-Iye,  it  is  deeomposad 
under  formation  of  pikranisic  acid.     If  the  alcoholic  solntbn  te 
brought  in  contact  with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  we  obtain  a  but 
of  biuitro-anisidin,  which  consists  of  (C,4HfO2,2N0L)^NH^ 
^.  .      .  ,  The  so-called  BinUranisol  -i  Q^OliGfiJ^ 

Bmitranisol.        gjjjQ^  ^  C,H,0,(C,H^C„C,H)8N0,  -  0^40,+ 

2NO4,  is  a  compound  of  salicyl  nitrid  with  nitro-aniaoL  It  arisen 
when  anisol  is  boiled  a  few  minutes  with  fuming  nitric  acid.  Upo^ 
addition  of  water,  a  yellow  liquid  is  separated,  which  soon  harden^ 
to  an  amber-yellow  mass.  From  the  boiling  solution,  the  cons*' 
pound  is  separated  in  long,  yellowish  needles ;  insoluble  in  water' 
easily  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and  ether;  fuses  at  86^,  sablinL" 

If  to  boiling  concentrated  potassa-lye  of  1.46  sp.  gr.,  which  boila  at  160^,  w 
grndully  a<jd  pulverized  indigo-blue,  aft^r  a  little  a  deposition  of  small  yeUow 
tals  tukcR  place,  and,  in  cooling,  the  whole  stiffens  to  a  crystalline  masa,  i 
sometimes  a  yellow  potnssa  salt,  sometimes  hydrate  of  potassa,  is  separated, 
mass  dissolves  in  water  with  brownish-yellow  color;  and,  at  the  same  thoe, 
blue  is  deposited.     If  the  alkaline  fluid  be  at  once  nearly  saturated  with 
bluish  green  precipitate  is  formed,  and  in  the  fluid  abfiltered  from  this 
we  obtain,  by  an  excess  of  acid,  an  abundant  flaky  precipitate  of  ehry 
which,  after  drying,  contracts  to  a  pulverizable  reddish  brown  mass.     If  a 
of  equal  parts  alcohol  and  water  be  saturated  at  boiling  heat  with  chrTsaiiilie 
the  greater  part  of  the  acid  separates  from  the  filtered  solution  in  thick  staUifn 
groups  of  very  fine  needles.    The  acid  is  said  to  consist  of  EO.lUjC^ll^J}^  bat  it  L 
probably  a  mixed  substance.     If  it  be  boiled  with  a  dilute  mineral  aoid,  it  dc  — 
poses  completely  into  anthranilic  acid,  which  remains  dissoWed,  and  another 
which  is  deposited  in  cooling,  in  very  fine  needles  of  deep,  blue-blaek  color; 
two  substances  do  not  appear  to  have  the  same  constitution.     ChrysaiiiJlc  mM  i^ 
easily  dissolved  in  pure  alkalies.     When  no  excess  of  alkali  is  present,  the  aolatia'^^^ 
has  a  golden-yellow  color;  but  if  an  excess  be  present,  the  solution  is 
greenish,  and  is  covered,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  by  a  deep,  blue  layer. 
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tble  unchanged.  By  a  potassa  solationy  it  is  converted  into  nitro- 
phenesic  acid.  With  sulphide  ammonium  it  gives,  in  the  alcoholic 
loktion,  a  double  base,  consisting  of  anisidin  and  binitro-anisidin. 

BiehlorMalicylicJicid:  H0,C,H,0,'^(C,C1„C„C,H)       . 
Oy  Into  a  moderately  concentrated  solution  of  sali-  p^^s  oTsali- 
ejlate  of  potassa,  chlorine  gas  is  slowly  led  as  long  cyiio  acid. 
u  the  brown  precipitate,  which  is  at  once  formed, 
is  increased.     This  is  impure  bichlor-salicylate  of  potassa,  which, 
bj  repeated  crystallisation  from  the  hot,  saturated,  aqueous  solu- 
tion, is  purified.  From  the  pure  potassa  salt  the  acid  is  precipitated 
by  hvdrochloric  acid.     It  is  separated  from  the  concentrated  al- 
eoblic  solution  in  hard,  easily-pulverized  octahedrons;   almost 
imolable  in  water,  very  easily  dissolved  in  alcohol  and   ether. 
JSitic  acid  decomposes  the  compound,  forming  nitro-chlorsalicylic 
teid.     The   pota9$a    $alt  forms  small,  grayish-white    crystals, 
lohble  in  boiling  water.  A  compound  of  bichlor-salicylic  acid  with 
mhoflic  acid  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  an  excess 
of  idicylic  acid. 

Bihrom%alicyUe  Acid:  H0,C^H,0nC,Br„Ce,C,H)03.  We 
treat  finely  pulverized  salicylic  acid  with  an  excess  of  bromine. 
The  decomposed  mass  is  washed  out  with  water,  and  then  dis- 
aolfed,  boiling  hot,  in  ammonia.  From  the  solution  of  ammonia 
salt,  the  acid  is  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  is  purified 
bj  repeated  crystallization  out  of  alcohol.  Crystallizes  in  color- 
len  or  pale-yellow  needles;  scarcely  soluble  in  water,  but  easily 
aolable  in  alcohol  and  ether.  The  potassa  salt  is  obtained,  when 
bromine  is  added  to  a  solution  of  salicylate  of  potassa;  in  water 
not  easily  soluble/  If  we  let  bromine  act  upon  an  excess  of  salicylic 
leid,  we  thus  obtain  a  combination  of  bibrom-salicf/lic  acid  with 
uHejflic  acidf  which  dbuble  acid  crystallizes  from  the  boiling  al- 
eoholic  solution,  in  colorless,  very  lustrous  prisms.  The  salts  are 
lew  soluble  than  the  corresponding  ones  of  salicylic  acid. 

Tribron^salicylic  Acid:  H0,C,H,0,'"(C,Brj^C5,C,Br)03,  is  ob- 
tiined,  when  bibrom*salicylic  acid  is  exposed  with  bromine  to  the 
nnlight  for  20  to  SO  days.  From  the  alcoholic  solution  it  crys- 
tallites in  small,  yellowish,  easily  pulverized  prisms;  insoluble  in 
water,  rather  easily  soluble  in  alcohol.  With  soda,  potassa,  and 
Mnmonia,  it  gives  salts  scarcely  soluble  in  water. 

Binitrihsalicylic  Acid:  HO,C,H30nCa2NO„C„C,H)03.  If  bi- 
Bttro-salicylate  of  methyl,  which  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  a  mix- 
ture of  equal  parts  fuming  sulphuric  acid  and  fuming  nitric  acid, 
be  boiled  with  dilute  potassa  lye,  we  obtain  binitro-salicylate  of 
potaasa  as  a  beautiful  red  salt,  out  of  which  the  acid  is  precipi- 
tated by  sulphuric  acid.  It  crystallizes  from  the  hot  aqueous 
Kbtion  in  needles  of  silky  lustre;  is  easily  dissolved  in  ether, 
•Icohol,  and  hot  water ;  fusible,  and  by  being  cautiously  heated 
nbfimable.    The  ammimia  salt  appears  in  small  yellow  needles ; 
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it  gives  with  pota$$a  a  neutral  and  a  haste  oompomid ;  the  ktter 
contains  two  atoms  potassa,  the  former  exhibits  »  erysttlHne, 
chrome-yellow  powdef,  soluble  in  a  large  quantity  of  water;  the 
latter  compound  possesses  a  beautiful  red  color. 

If  we  dissolve  salicylic  acid  in  moderately  concentrated  nitric 
acid,  and  digest  the  solution  a  short  time  upon  the  water  bath,  in 
cooling  a  combination  of  binitro-salieglic  add  with  salieglic  aeii 
ssHOyCjfi^yNOfig  is  separated,  which  Is  called  nitr(h$aUejflie 
acid.  The  same  compound  is  also  obtained  by  the  action  of  lutrie 
acid  upon  indigo  (indigotic  acid)  and  salicylate  of  methyl.  Crys- 
tallizes in  white,  stellated  needles,  possesses  a  bitter,  astringent, 
feebly  acid  taste,  sublimes  by  being  cautiously  heated ;  requires 
1000  parts  cold  water  for  solution,  but  dissolves  in  boilinff  water 
in  every  proportion ;  in  a  crystalline  condition  it  contains  4  atoms 
water;  it  expels  carbonic  acid  from  its  combinations.  Its  salts 
are  mostly  yellow ;  a  solution  of  the  acid  colors  the  salts  of  the 
peroxide  of  iron  red.  If  nitro-salicylate  of  methyl  be  treated  with 
ammonia,  after  evaporating  the  solution,  nitro-salicylamidic  acid  ii 
obtained  in  small  shining  needles;  they  consist  of  NBLSaO.+NH^ 
C,H,0r(C,2N0„C„C,H)0^ 

Trinitro-salicylic  Acid:  H0,C^H,0,'"(C,2N0.,Ca,C,NOJ0y  is 
formed  simultaneously  with  binitro-salicylic  acid ;  is  only  known 
in  combination  with  oxide  of  methyl. 

Parasalicyi.  Parfl«aK(ry?  (Para spiroyl):  C„H,0..   If  salicylate 

of  copper  at  220^  be  subjected  to  dry  distillation, 
there  goes  over  with  carbonic  acid  and  oxide  of  carbon  a  greenish 
yellow,  oily  fluid,  from  which  after  a  little  time  colorless,  trans- 
parent crystals  are  deposited,  which  have  the  same  constitution 
us  anhydrous  salicylous  acid.  If  the  oily  product  of  distillation  be 
warmed  with  dilute  potash  lye,  salicylous  acid  dissolves,  and  as 
residue  parasalicyi  remains,  which,  by  evaporating  the  alcoholic 
solution,  crystallizes  in  quadrilateral  prisms ;  insoluble  in  water, 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  fuses  at  127^,  forming  a  pale 
yellowish  fluid,  which  at  95^  stiffens  to  a  radiated  crystalline  mass ; 
sublimes  at  180°,  in  colorless  needles.  Strong  nitric  acid  changes 
parasalicyi  into  pikrin-nitric  acid.  Chlorine  and  bromine  decom- 
pose it  in  the  sunlight,  forming  crystalline  products.  Towards  the 
alkalies  it  behaves  quite  indifferent. 


PAIRED  RADICAL  OP  8ALICYL. 
Coumaryl:  GJIj^Sa=s2C^Hj+0j'^(CgHa,Ce,C,H)=C,gny0j;  Coo. 

Coumnrin.  Couman/Ious  Add  (Coumarin,  Tonka-camphor): 

HO,GouO,  is  found  in  the  Tonquin  bean,  in  ^sperula 
odoratay  and  in  the  flowers  of  Melilotus  off.  The  Tonquin  oeans, 
which  contain  this  body  in  crystallized  form,  are  extracted  by 
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tlcoholy  mnd  the  solution  evaporated  to  syrup  thickness.  It  crys- 
taUiies  from  the  alcoholic  solution  in  fine,  white,  lustrous  needles, 
which  grate  between  the  teeth;  insoluble  in  cold  water,  somewhat 
soluble  in  boiling,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  heavier 
than  water;  possesses  a  pleasant  aromatic  smell  and  burning 
taste;  melts  at  50^,  and  stiffens  to  a  crystalline  mass;  boils  at 
270°.  With  coMfuminff  nitric  aeid  it  gives  nitro-eoumarylous 
oadj  and  by  being  hebted  with  a  solution  of  potassa,  it  is  con- 
Terted  into  coumarylic  acid,  under  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas. 
From  the  yellow  alkaline  solution  acids  again  separate  coumarin. 
Nitrih€oumarj/lou$  aeid  crystallises  from  the  alcoholic  solution  in 
null,  white,  silky-lustred  needles.  By  continued  boiling  with 
mtric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  pikrin-nitric  acid. 

Coumarylie  Acid:  HOjCouOj.    We  boil  coumary- 
I0Q8  acid  with  concentrated  potassa  lye,  so  long  as  ^^"^^® 
the  evolution  of  gas  takes  place.     The  residue  is 
dissolfed  in  water,  and  the  coumarylic  acid  precipitated  by  hydro- 
chloric acid.     It  separates  flrom  the  boiling  alcoholic  solution  in 
very  lustrous,  transparent,  bitter-tasting  leaflets ;  reddens  litmus, 
eompletely  saturates  the  bases,  not  volatile.     Goumarylous,  as 
well  as  coumarylic  acid,  when  melted  with  hydrate  of  potassa,  is 
eoDverted  into  salicylic  acid,  under  evolution  of  carburetted  hydro- 
gen gas. 

Saliffenin :  H0,C,H,0r(C,H„Ce,C2H)0(?)«  C,,H30,. 

Oeeurrenee, — In  the  willow  bark  a  bitter  substance  occurs, 
called  Saliein.  By  fermentation  it  separates  into  sugar  and  sali- 
pnin.  Saligenin  consists  of  Cj^HgO^;  under  the  influence  of 
ozydiiing  bodies,  it  is  converted  into  salicylous  acid,  Cj^H^O^, 
whilst  simultaneously  water  is  formed.  If  we  consider  saligenin 
as  consisting  of  H0,C4H^0g'"(C,Hj,Cg,C,H)0,  then  its  conversion 
into  salicylous  acid  consists  simply  in  the  removal  of  H,  from  the 
purling. 

We  obtain  saligenin  if  fifty  parts  finely  pulverized  salicin  be 
dissolved  in  200  parts  water,  to  the  mixture  3  parts  emulsin  be 
added,  and  the  whole  exposed  for  24  hours  to  a  steady  temperature 
of  40^.  Saligenin  generally  crystallizes  in  small  rhombohedrons, 
uid  is  purified  by  repeated  crystallization.  From  the  hot  aqueous 
saturated  solution,  saligenin  crystallizes  in  rhombic  plates,  of 
ntother-of-pearl  lustre,  unctuous  to  the  touch.  Dissolves  in  boiling 
water  in  almost  every  proportion,  and  in  15  parts  water  at  22^; 
also  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  If  saligenin  be  hcatj^d 
&bo?e  140  to  150^9  it  is  changed  into  a  yellow,  amber-like  mass 
rf  Hliretin^  which  consists  of  €,411^03.  This  sub-  gaUrctin. 
^nee  may  also  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  dilute 
hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  upon  saligenin  and  salicin.  It  is 
luoluble  in  water  and  ammonia,  but  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol 
^  ether.    Under  the  influence  of  platinum  blacky  and  admission 
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of  air,  it  is  converted  into  salieylaui  aeid^  even  at  ordinary  ted^' 
peratnre ;  the  same  oxidation  occurs  when  saliretin  is  warmed  vitl^ 
chromic  acidj  bichromate  of  potoiBOj  or  oxtde  of  Hlver.     Coneen^ 
trated  nitric  add  chanees  it  into  pikrin-nitric  acid.     If  we  le<^ 
chlorine  act  upon   salicin,  we  obtain  several  compounds,  wbicb 
consist  of  sugar  united  with  chlor-,  bichlor-,  and  tricnlor-saligeuin^ 
and  under  the  influence  of  emnlsin  these  separate  into  sugar  and 
the  above-mentioned  chlorine  combinations  \9ee  Salioin). 
Chi  rsaii     *  Chhr-taligenin^  Cj^H^ClO^,  crjstalluEes  from  the 

on  igenrn.  y^^^  aqueous  Solution  in  beautiful,  colorless,  rhombic 
plates,  which  dissolve  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  With  pota$ia 
saligenin  seems  to  form  a  combination.  The  solution  of  saligenin 
and  of  chlorsaligenin  colors  the  veroxide  of  iron  soUm  blue. 

Butilin:  QJB^tfi^  and  i£u£n;  G,.H.O„  are  sub- 
Rn^Un  and       ^^^^^  obtained  by  the  action  of  concenfrsted  sol- 

phuric  acid  upon  saligenin  (see  Salicin). 

SECOND  mXBIR. 

ANISYL : 
C^H,0r"(2C,Hg,C^C,H)«C„Hy0g»Aii. 

Anisjl,  like  salicyl,  unites  with  oxygen  to  form  anisylous  and 
anisylic  acid. 

AniBylous  acid.      hydrate  of  Ani%yUuB  Acid:  H0,C,H,0r(2C,H^ 

Co,C,H)0»HO,AnO,  forms  simultaneously  with  ani- 
sylic acid  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  solid  anise-oil  and  dra- 
cunculus  oil.  The  mixture  obtained  by  the  action  of  dilate  nitric 
acid  is  shaken  with  dilute  potassa-lye,  which  absorbs  the  anisylic 
acid,  and  the  remaining  fluid  anisylous  acid  is  purified  by  shakiuc 
with  water  and  rectification.  It  is  yellow,  has  an  aromatic  odor  and 
burningtastc;  sp.gr.  1.09;  boils  at  253^;  not  easily  soluble  in  water; 
miscible  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol  and  ether.  With  concen- 
trated nitric  acidy  it  gives  nitro-anisylous  acid,  and  with  chlorine 
and  bromincj  compounds  which  exhibit  anisylic  acid,  in  which  1 
atom  oxygen  is  replaced  by  1  atom  chlorine  or  bromine.  In  its 
behavior  to  chlorine  .and  bromine,  anisylous  acid  differs  widely 
from  salicylous  acid.  With  ammonia  anisylous  acid  gives  anisyU 
27722(fami(faNHjpAn+NH,2An,  which  in  its  constitution  entirely 
agrees  with  salicylimidamid ;  it  forms  hard,  easily  pulverized 
crystals.  If  anisylous  acid  be  heated  with  hydrate  of  potassa, 
anisylic  acid  is  obtained  under  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas. 
Anisylic  acid.  Hydrate  of  Anisylic  Acid  (Anisic  Acid,  Draco- 
nic Acid):  HOjAnOj.  Solid  anis-oil  is  digested  a 
long  time,  with  moderately  concentrated  nitric  acid,  at  25^,  and, 
when  the  action  has  ceased,  the  crude  product  washed  with  water,  is 
dissolved  in  aqueous  ammonia.     The  ammonia  salt,  obtained  by 
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the  evaporafcion  of  the  aqueoas  solution,  is  purified  by  repeated 
eryBtalliEatioDythen  precipitated  bj  acetate  of  lead,  and  the  obtained 
lead-salt  decomposed  by  hydrosulphuric  acid.  After  the  decern- 
position^  the  whole  is  treated  with  boiling  water,  and  from  the  hot, 
filtered  solution  the  acid  is  procured  in  crystals.  Or,  we  let  fall 
tnisylous  acid  by  drops  upon  fused  hydrate  of  potassa,  dissolve 
N  the  mass  in  water,  aod  precipitate  the  anisylic  acid  by  hydro- 
chloric acid.  From  dracuncufus  oil  also  is  anisylic  acid  obtained 
by  the  action  of  nitric  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  long,  sharp,  shining 
prisms;  in  cold  water  is  scarcely  soluble,  but  dissolves  abundantly 
in  boiling,  as  also  in  alcohol  and  ether.  The  solution*  reacts 
Knd;  melts  at  175^;  sublimable.  Subjected  with  baryta  to  dry 
distillation  anisylic  acid  separates  into  anisol  and  carbonic  acid. 
Treated  with  ehhriney  bromine^  and  nitric  acidy  we  obtain  derived 
compounds.  The  ammonia  salt  crystallizes  in  large,  prismatic 
plates,  so  do  also  the  potasia  and  soda  salts.  With  oxide  of  lead 
and  oxide  of  silver  anisylic  acid  gives  not  easily  soluble  salts. 

BioxyehlorideofAnisffl:  C,H,0,72C,H„C„C,H)|  ci""^^!  CI* 

If  we  distil   anisylic  acid  with  chloride  of  phosphorus,  we  thus 

obtain,  under  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  a  distillate,  which 

consists  of  oxychloride  of  phosphorus  and  bioxychloride  of  anisyl. 

If  this  distillate  be  subjected  to  repeated  distillation,  at  first,  the 

phosphorus  compound  goes  over,  and  at  270^  the  anisyl  compound. 

^hiB  latter  is  quickly  washed  with  a  little  cold  water,  dried  over 

diloride  of  calcium,  and  rectified.     A  colorless  fluid  of  strong 

<^or;  sp.  gr.  1.261;  boiling  point  262^;  in  the  moist  air  it  is 

quickly  converted  into  anisylic  acid,  with  formation  of  hydro- 

<^lkloric  acid. 

Jiioxffiromide  of  Anisyl:   C^H,0,'^(2C,H^C„C,H)|  g«- An 

t  s'  ^^  obtained  by  the  direct  action  of  bromine  upon  anisylous^ 

^Oid.  Crystallizes  from  the  etheric  solution  in  white,  silky-lustred 
^^dles,  which  do  not  change  in  the  air,  but  by  being  heated  with 
^  solution  of  potassa  separate  into  bromide  of  potassium  and  ani- 
^yiate  of  potassa.  By  the  continued  action  of  bromine  hioxybro- 
^^ide  of  bAromanisyl  appears  to  be  formed. 

Anisyl-nitrid:  Ci^H,0,(2C3H3,C„C,H)3NO„  is  formed  by  the 
^tion  of  nitric  acid  upon  phenetol. 

Biehhranisylie  Add:    HOjC.H^Oj'^CC.Cl^CjH,, 
C!^,C,H)0^  is  only  known  in  combination  with  am-  ^^J^^^"" 
^lie  acid.     It  is  formed  when  dry  anisylic  acid  is  S^gyl. 
Exposed  to  the  action  of  dry  chlorine.     From  the 
Mcoholic  solution  it  crystallizes  in  fine,  shining  needles;  insoluble 
in  water,  easily  soluble  in  warm  alcohol  and  ether;  fuses  at  176°, 
Sublimable. 
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Bromantsylic  Acid:  HOyO^^H^BrO^,  is,  like  cbloranisylic  tcid, 
a  double  acid,  consisting  of  anisjlic  and  bibromanisylic  acid;  it  is 
obtained  by  the  direct  action  of  bromine  upon  anisjlic  acid.  It 
crystallizes  from  the  alcoholic  solution  in  very  fine,  shining  needlet, 
which  fuse  at  204^,  sublime,  and  are  easily  soluble  in  warm  alcohol 
and  ether.  With  potassa,  soda,  and  ammonia,  it  gives  solable 
salts. 

Binitro-anisylie  Acid:  T10,Qfifi^{C^0^,Gfifi)0^  is  not 
known  isolated;  with  anisylic  acid  it  forms  two  combinationi, 
corresponding  to  the  formulse : — 

1.  HO,C,H,0/C,2NO^C„C^)03+ 8(H0,C,,H,0^  -  -Nitro- 

anisvlic  acid* 

2.  H0,C,H,0,(C,2N0^Ce,C,H)  0,+  HO,C^H,0,  -  ^Nitro- 

anisylic  acid.  , 

The  former  compound  is  formed  simultaneously  with  anisjfio 
acid  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  dracunculus  oil,  and  is  found 
in  the  mother  liquor  which  remains  behind  in  the  preparation  of 
anisylate  of  ammonia.     It  crystallizes  from  the  hot  alcoholic  sol^' 
tion  in  flat,  colorless,  and  nearly  tasteless  needles,  hardly  solubl^ 
in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.     With  chlorine  aa^ 
bromine  it  forms  double  compounds  of  nitroanisylie  with  ehlcran^" 
sylic  and  bromanisylic  acid. 

The  second  compound  is  obtained  when  anisylic  acid  or  the  pr^^ 
ceding  compound  is  digested  a  long  time  with  concentrated  nitri^ 
acid.     By  repeated  crystallization  from  hot  alcohol,  it  appears  if 
very  fine,  white  needles,  tasteless  and  odorless,  almost  insoluble  ii^ 
cola  water,  but  easily  soluble  in  warm  alcohol  and  ether ;  melts  af^ 
175  to  180^,  not  distillable  without  decomposition.     By  boiling 
fuming  nitric  acid,  it  is  changed  into  the  so-called  binitranisol^  a^ 
compound  of  salicyl-nitrid  with  nitroanisol.     Brought  in  contact 
with  chloride  of  phosphoruSj  we  obtain,  under  formation  of  bioxtf- 
chloride  of  phosphorus^  one   of  the   nitro-compoundsa=(Ci5lIjO, 

2N0J  <  X,?  +  An  I  nf(7),  corresponding  to  bioxychloride  of  anisyl; 

this  nitro-compound  separates  in  the  air  into   hydrochloric  and 
nitro-anisylic  acid. 

Salt-like  Combinations  of  Oxide  of  Methyl  and  Oxide  of  Ethyl  tcith  the 

Acids  of  Salicyl  and  Anisyl. 

Salicylate  of  Methyl  (Gaultheric  Acid):  MeO,Sa03. 
of  o^^drof*"  This  compound  is  the  main  constituent  of  the  oil  of 
methyl.  Gaultheria  vrocumbens.     If  the  latter  be  distilled, 

at  first  an  oil  goes  over  which  consists  of  Cj^H,,  and 
at  224^  comes  the  pure  compound.  It  is  also  obtained  when  2 
parts  wood-spirit,  \\  parts  salicylic  acid,  and  1  part  sulphuric 
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ftcidy  are  subjected  to  distillation.  A  colorless  liqaid,  of  pleasant 
aromatic  odor  and  taste;  dissolves  a  little  in  water,  but  in  all  pro- 
portions in  ether  and  alcohol;  boils  at  211  to  224^;  sp.  gr.  1.K3. 
This  compound  behaves  quite  like  a  paired  acid ;  it  expels  car- 
bonic acid  from  its  combinations,  and  forms  a  series  of  salts,  which 
contain  1  atom  base  to  1  atom  salicylate  of  methyl. 

The  jH>to^a  comvoundf  KO+MeO,SaOj,  is  obtained  by  mixing 
a  cold  concentratea  solution  of  potassa  with  salicylate  of  methyl ; 
it  crystallizes  from  the  alcoholic  solution  in  six-sided  plates,  which 
are  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.    If  the  aqueous  solution 
be  warned,  there  are  formed  wood-spirit  and  salicylate  of  methyl. 
If  upon  9alieylate  of  methyl  we  let  chlorine  act,  we  obtain  bichlor- 
taltcjflate  of  methyl^  which  crystallizes,  and  is  soluble 
Id  alcohol  and  ether.    In  the  same  manner  we  obtain  ^^  oTmethyi. 
by  bromine  the  eorreiponding  bromine  compounds ; 
they  possess,  like  the  salicylate  of  methyl,  the  pro-  Brom^Ucylate 
perties  of  an  acid,  and  unite  with  the  bases  to  form  ^  ™^^  ^  - 
talts.    In  like  manner,  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  salicylate 
of  methyl,  a  compound  arises,  which  consists  of  bini- 
tnhMdlieylate  and  salicylate  of  methyl.     If  we  make  Nltro-saiicylato 
we  of  a  mixture  of  fuming  nitric  and  fuming  sul-  of  methyl. 
phorie  acid,  there  are  formed  binitro-salicylate  and 
^itro^alidylate  of  methyl.     The  former  compound  crystallizes 
ut  ptle-yellowish  scales,  which  fuse  at  124^;  the  latter  compound 
crystallizes  in  yellow  pjates;  they  all  possess  acid  properties,  and 
form  with  ammonia  crystallizable  salts. 

Aniiylate  of  Methyl :  MeOyAnO^,  is  obtained  by 
Stilling  2  parts  wood-spirit,  1  part  anisylic  acid,  ^^th>i 
*nd  1  part  sulphuric  acid.  The  compound  goes  over 
^  a  heavy  oil,  which  stiffens  crystalline.     Crystallizes  from  the 
^coholic  or  etheric  solution  in  white,  shining  scales,  which  fuse  at 
46^;  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  of 
^^reeable  odor,  like  anise  oil,  burning  taste.     Gives  no  compounds 
^Uh  the  bases.    By  chlorine^  bromine,  and  nitric  acid,  we  obtain 
combinations  of  oxide  of  methyl  with  chloranisylicy  bromanisylie 
^i^d  nitro-anisylic  add,  all  of  which  are  neutral,  and  crystallize. 

SaUsylate  of  Ethyl :  AeOySaOj,  is  obtained,  like        , 
^«e  oxide  of  methyl  combination.  A  fluid  heavier  than  e<Mnpoun(L.  ^ 
^^ter;  boils  at  225^;  smells  less  agreeably  than  the 
Methyl  compound;  behaves  like  a  paired  acid.      With  chlorine^ 
^^^c^mtiie,  and  nitric  acid,  it  gives  the  oxide  of  ethyl  compounds, 
^^eh  all  have  the  properties  of  an  acid,  and  crystallize;  they 
^rrespond  to  the  compounds  of  salicylate  of  methyl. 

^nuvlate  of  Ethyl:  AeOyAnO,,  a  colorless  liquid,  of  burning, 
'vomatio  taste  and  smell;  heavier  than  water,  in  which  it  is  inso- 
luble; dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether;  boils  at  250^;  not 
^d.    Behaves  to  nitric  acid,  chlorine,  and  bromine  like  the  cor- 
responding methyl  compound. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  ACIDS  OF  THE  8ALI0TL  OBOtTP. 

# 

CARYOPHYLLIC  ACID: 

Caryophyliio         Caryophyllie  aeid  is  the  principml  constitnent  of  th^^ 
^^  oil  of  cloves,  which  is  procured  from  the  flower-bad^^ 

of  Eugenia  earyophyllata.    If  this  oil  be  subjected  to  dbtillstioi 
with  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassa,  a  neutral  oil  goes  over, 
whilst  caryophyllate  of  potassa  remains;  if  this  substance  be  dt 
Piment  acicL      composed  by  a  mineral  acid,  oaryoph^Uie  acid  _ 

over  by  distillation.    From  pimenta  oil,  which  is  o1 
tained  from  the  fruit  of  Myrtu9  pimenta^  we  obtain,  in  like  mai 
ner,  pimentic  acid^  which  is  identical  with  caryophyllie  acid.   An — 
oily,  water-clear  fluid,  sp.  gr.  1.079,   taste  aromatic,   burning, 
sharp ;  odor  like  cloves ;  but  little  soluble  in  water,  easily  soluble 
in  alcohol,  ether,  acetic  acid,  and  fatty  oils;   boils  at  248^,  and_ 
forms  with  the  bases  salts,  which  have  the  smell  and  taste  of  th»* 
acids;  by  nitric  acid  it  becomes  red,  and  by  peroxide  of  iron  salt^- 
violet  red. 
Eugenin.  Eugenin  is  a  body  which  is  deposited  in  leaflets 

of  mother-of-pearl  lustre,  from  the  water  distilled — 
away  from  cloves.     It  is  indifferent,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and^ 
ether,  and  has  the  same  constitution  as  caryophyllie  acid. 
Guaiacacid.  Quaiac  Acid:  HO,C„H^O,.     It  occurs  in  guaiaop" 

resin.     It  crystallizes  from  the  etheric  solution  in_ 
irregular  warts,  dissolves  easily  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether;  it 
sublimable,  and  separates  by  distillation  with  baryta  into  carboni< 
acid  and  guaiacen  =  CjqH^O,  (?).   As  yet  not  further  investigated. 

Fourth  Group, 


Carbon  Kucletu:  Cg. 


It  includes : 


a.  The  Benzid  Group:  Component  CgH,;    Nucleus  C,;    Active 

element  H. 

b.  The  Benzoyl  Group :  Component  C^H, ;   Nucleus  C, ;    Active 

part  CjH. 

THE  BENZID  GROUP. 
Component  CgH, ;  NucleuB  Cg ;  Actiye  element  H. 

The  benzid  group  corresponds  to  the  methyl  group;  thus,  for 
example,  ethyl,  2C3H,,H,  with  the  nucleus  C,,  is  the  radical  of 
benzin  2C,H„C„H. 


To  this  group  belong : 
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Boiling  point 


o 


Member  1.  (nnknown). 

"      2.  Benzid,  Bd  -2C,H^a,H=aC„H,  —       80°.5. 

"      8.  Tolid,     Td  -8C,H^a,H=C„H'  —  109^ 

"      4.  Xyloid,  Xd  -4C,H„C3,H«Ci,h'  —       — 

«      5.  Cumid,   Cd  «5C,H^C3,H=-C„H,,  —  144" 

«      6.  Cymid,  Cyd-6C,H„Cg,H=.C^H^  —  171' 

The  radicals  of  this  groap  are  not  known  in  isolated  condition; 
they  all  combine  with  H,  and  these  combinations  correspond  to  4 
volumes  gas.     Each  member  of  the  benzid  group  has  a  corre- 
sponding one  in  the  benzoyl  group;  thus  benzoyl  2C,H,,Cg,C^ 
corresponds  to  benzid  2CaHj.C,,H,  and  benzoic  acid  H0(2C3H^ 
G,,C,H)03  to  hydro-bensid  (2CJIjpCg,H)IIy  in  the  same  manner 
&8  acetic  acid  H0(C,Hg,C,H)03  corresponds  with  hydro-methyl 
(Gj|H3H)H.     As  by  the  decomposition  of  hydrate  of  acetic  acid 
hydro-methyl  arises,  so  from  the  hydrate  of  benzoic  acid  is  formed 
hydro-benzid,  from  toluylic  acid,  hydro-tolid,  etc.     The  hydrogen 
compounds  of  this  group  also  arise  by  the  dry  distillation,  espe- 
cially of  carboniferous  organic  bodies.     The  radicals  farther  unite 
with  chlorine,  bromine,  and  NO^.    Thus,  by  the  action  of  chlorine 
upon  hydro-benzid  (Ci,Hg)H,  we  first  obtain  fC„EL)CI,  but  if  the 
action  of  chlorine  continue,  we  obtain  (CgH2,G„C2U)C]3.   As  soon 
as  these  bpdies  form,  they  unite  with  the  simultaneously  arising 
hydrochloric  acid,   hence  we  obtain   (0^^113)013+31101;   if  we 
treat  this  compound  with  potassa  lye,  it  separates  into  (0i,H3)0l3, 
chloride  of  potassium  and  water.    It  may  be  supposed  that  by  the 
continaed  action  of  potassa  upon  (0„H3)0l3  an  acid  arises,  which 
is  constituted  of  (C|,U3)0s.    If  we  treat  the  nitrogen-combinations 
of  these  radicals  with  hydro-sulphuric  acid,  NO^  is  replaced  by 
TST3^  (under  separation  of  sulphur  and  formation  of  water),  where- 
by organic  bases  arise,  which  appear  as  ammonia,  in  which  the 
third  atom  of  hydrogen  is  replaced   by  C^JI„C^^U^  etc.,   and 
which  correspond  to  the  bases  of  the  methyl  group   {compare 
General  Part,  page  81). 

8IC0ND  XBXBBR. 

BENZID: 

Bydrohenzid  (Benzin,  Benzol):  BdH.     Occurs  in  oil  gas,  in 

cod-tar,  and  is  formed,  when  the  vapor  of  bergamot-oil  is  led 

throQgh  a  glowing  tube  filled  with  pieces  of  lime.  It  farther  arises 

by  the  decomposition  of  hydrate  of  benzoic  acid  and  of  cinnamic 

*^d,  generally  of  all  bodies  which  go  over  into  benzoic  acid  by 

^  dry  distillation  of  phtalinic  acid,  etc.    A  mixture  of  1  part 


i 
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hydrate  of  benzoic  acid  with  3  parts  hydrate  of  lime  is  exposed  in 
a  retort  to  a  slowly  increasing  heat.  The  benzin,  which  goes  over 
with  water,  is  separated  from  the  latter,  and  distilled  a  few  times 
over  potassa-lye.  Or,  we  distil  coal-tar,  subject  the  part,  which 
goes  over  first  and  swims  upon  the  water,  to  fractional  distillation, 
and  collect  the  part  which  goes  over  between  80  and  90^.  The 
distillate  is  cooled  to  — 12^,  benzin  is  solid,  and  can,  by  expres- 
sion, be  divided  from  the  yet  fluid  portion  (in  continued  distilla- 
tion of  the  just  mentioned  fluid  at  100  to  115^  tolin  goes  over,  at 
140  to  144°  cumin  goes  over,  and  at  170  to  176®,  probably  ctftnin). 
Benzin,  at  common  temperature,  is  a  clear,  colorless  fluid,  strongly 
refracting  light;  pleasant,  etheric  odor;  under  0®  it  stiffens  to  a- 
crystalline  mass,  and  at  +  7^  becomes  again  fluid;  little  soluble 
in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  boils  at  80^.5;  sp. 
gr.  0.85.  By  fuming  nitric  acid  we  obtain,  first  nitrthbennd 
a(2CsH3,Cg,H)N04,  and,  by  farther  action,  a  combination  of 
nitro-benzid  with  (C,H„Cg,C,H)8N0^,  or  the  so-called  btnitro- 
benzid.  Chlorine  leads  benzin  first  into  (2C.HjpC„H}Cl+HCl, 
and  then  into  (C3HyC„CaH)Cl3+8HCl.  With  concentrated  #«/- 
phuric  acid  we  obtain  sulphobenzid  Bd,SO^  and  sulphobenzid- 
sulphuric  acid  HO(Bd,SOJ'"SO,  corresponding  to  sulph-ethyl- 
sulphuric  acid. 

Chloride  of  Benzid:  BdCl,  is  not  known  isolated. 
Azobeniid.  Azohcnzid :  BdN,  is  obtained,  when  an  alcoholic 

solution  of  nitrobenzid  is  distilled  with  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  potassa  ;  towards  the  end  of  the  operation  a  red  body 
goes  over,  which  stiffens  in  larger  crystals,  and  from  the  etheric 
solution  is  obtained  in  beautiful  perfect  crystals,  which  fuse  at 
65°,  boil  at  193°,  and  volatilize  undecomposed. 

Azooxjben«d.        Azoozybemid :  C.,H,NO=BdNO=BdO,+BdNr 

If  to  a  solution  of  nitrobenzid,  in  10  parts  alcohol, 
we  add  gradually  as  much  potassa  as  the  nitrobenzid  used,  and 
after  decomposition  has  taken  place,  distil  the  fluid,  a  residue  re- 
mains in  the  retort,  which  consists  of  2  layers;  the  upper  one 
after  a  short  time  stiffens  to  oily,  yellow,  lustrous,  quadrangular 
prisms,  which  are  pulverizable,  and  fuse  at  36°.  This  is  azooxy- 
benzid  (simultaneously  is  also  formed  anilin  NH^Ci^H^).  If  we 
boil  this  body  a  little  while  with  not-fuming  nitric  acid,  small  yellow 
prisms  consisting  of  (Cj^HgNOJN^Oj,  called  nitro-azooxybenzidy 
are  separated  from  the  nitric  acid  solution  ;  if  upon  this  substance 
we  let  an  alcoholic  potassa  solution  act,  we  obtain  a  red  crystal- 
line powder  consisting  of  C jug's fi^.  If  we  treat  azobeniid  with 
fuming  nitric  acid,  until  there  is  a  reaction,  red  crystals  form  in 
cooling,  which,  after  being  washed  with  dilute  nitric  acid  and  wa- 
ter, separate  from  the  alcoholic  solution  in  flat-pressed  crystals; 
thU  body  consists  of  (C^H^OJN,-=(C«H,)N-|-(C,,H;!fO,)N.  If 
we  boil  azobenzid  with  fuming  nitric  acid  for   a  few  minutes. 
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.e  obtain  red  needles,  which  consist  of  (Cjj^H-,2N0JN,=«(C„H,) 
«+(C„H^2N04)N9  and  are  called  binitro-azooenzid.     This  body 
ives  with  sulphide  of  ammonium  an  organic  base — delphenin^ 
—  CJI,N,-(C„H,N)NH.. 

Hfitrobenzid:  Bd+NO;.     To  moderately  concentrated  nitric 
^cid  benzin  is  added  in  small  quantities,  and  from  the  mixture  the 
-sitro-benzid  is  precipitated  by  water.     It  is  also  formed  by  the 
dry  distillation  of  nitro-benzoic  acid  salts.     A  yellowish  fluid,  of 
3>enetrating,  sweet  taste,  and  odor  like  cinnamon  oil;  sp.  gr.  1.209; 
lioils  at  213^;  crystallises  at  — 8^;  insoluble  in  water,  but  misci- 
"ble  in  every  proportion  with  ether  and  alcohol.     If  into  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  nitro-benzid  mixed  with  a  little  hydrochloric  acid 
yre  brin^  some  zinc,  or  if  we  mix  the  alcoholic  solution  with  sul- 
phide of  ammonium,  we  thus  obtain  anilin  (benzidam)  NH,Bd,  in 
the  latter  ease  sulphur  is  separated.     If  nitro-benzid  be  treated 
with  a  mixture  of  fuming  sulphuric  and  fuming  nitric  acid,  the 
so-called  binitrchbensdd  is  formed,  which  consists  of  nitrobenzid 
+(C,H^0„C^)8NO,. 

Sulpn(hbenzid:  Bd+SO^  If  to  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  we 
add  benzin,  and  dilute  the  glutinous  mass  with  water,  after  a  little 
»  time  sulpho-benzid  is  precipitated,  and  in  the  solution  sulpho-ben- 
lid  sulphuric  acid,  and  free  sulphuric  acid  are  found,  and  are  sepa- 
rated in  the  ordinary  way  by  baryta.  From  the  alcoholic  or 
etheric  solution  sulpho-benzid  is  separated  in  determinable  crys- 
tals, which  fuse  at  100^,  in  higher  temperature  volatilize,  and  are 
iasoluble  in  water,  but  dissolve  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Sulvhthbenzid-iulphurie  Acid:   H0(Bd,S0p''S03.     Forms  a 

crTstalline  mass,  which  is  decomposed  in  a  higher  temperature. 

G-ives  with  ammaniaf  potasiaj  soda,  and  oxide  of  zinc  pure  crys- 

t^lisable  salts.     The  compound  with  oxide  of  copper  appears  in 

i^eautifnl  perfect  crystals,  which  contain  water. 

PAIKED  COMBINATIONS  OF  BENZID. 

1.  Piomnyl:  Pcn»Cpi,'*Bd»»C„Hj^^. 

Paiziing  CgH;  Component  2C^li^;  Nucleus  C,;  Actiye  element  Hs=sC,4Hg. 

Picramyl  (Stilbene)  occurs  in  combination  with  oxygen  in  bitter 
Almond  oil.  It  is  probably  a  paired  radical,  in  which  benzid 
Assumes  the  place  of  pairling,  and  C,H  appears  as  active  part ;  if 
^he  active  H  leaves  benzid,  and  C,H  takes  its  place,  then  picramyl 
$8  converted  into  benzoyl  2G^L^Q^^Qfi^6^^g.  Picramyl  is 
Icnown  by  itself  and  in  combination  with  0,C1,S,  and  N. 

Pure  picramyl  is  obtained  when  sulphide  of  picramyl  PcrS,  is 

lieated  in  a  retort;  it  evolves  sulpho-carbonic  acid  and  hydro- 

aolphuric  acid,  and  a  residue  remains  which  consists  of  picramyl 

ana  thionessaL    If,  after  the  evolution  of  gas  has  ceased,  this  re- 
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sidue  be  strongly  heated,  at  first  picramyl  goes  over.  It  is  repeatedly 
crystallized  out  of  alcohol  and  then  out  of  ether ;  forms  pointed 
rhombic,  colorless,  and  tasteless  leaflets,  of  mothBr-of-pearl  Instn 
"which  dissolve  more  easily  in  ether  than  in  alcohol.  From  th 
melted  state,  by  being  severely  shaken,'  it  becomes  solid ;  boils  i 
292^ ;  distilled  with  dilute  chromic  acid,  it  gives  bitter  almond  oil 
combines  directly  with  chlorine  and  bromine. 

Oxide  of  Picramyl  (Bitter  Almond  Oil) :  PcrO 

Bitter  almond      jj^^^^  ^j^^^^^^  ^jj  j^  ^^^^  .      ^^^  BO-Called  MttC 

almond  oil  fermentation,  which  consists  of  the  di 
composition  of  amygdalin,  occurring  in  bitter  almonds,  under  A 
influence  of  emulsin  and  water,  into  bitter  almond  oil,  sugar,  an 
hydrocyanic  acid.  It  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  ad 
upon  cinnamon  oil,  by  distillation  of  benzoin  resin  with  nitric  aci< 
by  oxidation  of  styracin,  etc.  We  obtain  it  when  bitter  almond 
which  have  been  freed  from  fatty  oils  by  expression,  are  groim 
with  water  to  an  emulsion,  the  mass  digested  for  12  to  24  hou 
at  30  to  40°,  and  then  distilled  in  a  vapor  apparatus.  Instei 
of  bitter  almonds  we  may  use  the  stones  of  cherries,  peaeha 
apricots,  and  the  leaves  of  the  laurel,  also  the  bark  of  Prun\ 
Padue.  The  obtained  bitter  almond  oil,  containing,  hydrocyaa 
acid,  which  is  collected  upon  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  is  intimate) 
mixed  with  lime-water  and  a  solution  of  protochloride  of  iron,  at 
then  rectified.  Colorless,-  thin-flowing,  peculiar  fluid,  of  pleasan 
aromatic  odor,  and  sharp,  burning  taste.  Dissolves  in  30  par 
water,  mixes  with  alcohol  and  ether  in  all  proportions,  boils 
176°,  sp.  gr.  1.043.  In  concentrated  nitric  acid  and  sulphui 
acid  it  is,  in  the  cold,  soluble  without  decomposition. 

If  w^  let  bitter  almond  oil  stand  with  potasea  lye  a  little  whil 
in  a  closed  vessel,  it  is  changed  into  benzoin  C^gH^O^.  The  sai 
change  follows  very  quickly  by  using  an  alcoholic  solution 
potassa  or  cyanide  of  potassium.  Benzoin  behaves  to  bitter  almo: 
oil  as  anisoin  to  anise  oil,  or  metaldehyd  to  aldehyd.  If  2  atoi 
bitter  almond  oil  unite  to  form  a  common  atom,  under  separati 
of  1  atom  II,  we  thus  obtain  %tilbyl  C^gHnO^,  which  may  be  cc 
sidercd  as  a  paired  compound  of  bitter  almond  oil  with  benzoylo 
acid  (Ci^Hg0j),'^(C,.H3)0j,  and  if  2  atoms  hydrogen  leave  bensc 
we  obtain  benzil  C^^fi^. 

Benzoin.  Benzoin  forms  clear,  very  lustrous  and  white  cri 

tals,  which  are  prismatic,  and  destitute  of  odor  a 
taste ;  at  120^  they  melt  to  a  colorless  liquid,  which,  in  coolir 
stiffens  to  a  large-leaved  radiated  mass;  quite  volatile,  insolul 
in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol;  if  the  alcoholic  solution  be  shak 
with  ammonia,  we  obtain  benzoinamid  N^-j-SCj^Hj,.  If  we  let  t 
solution,  saturated  with  ammonia  gas,  stand  for  several  monti 
we  obtain  benzoinam^  {^fii%j^2+\^<a\^iri^ti  with  several  ott 
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prodacts.    Benzoinamid  crystallises  in  silky,  fusible,  Benxoinamid 

Tolatile  needles ;  tasteless  and  odorless ;  insoluble  in 

water,  not  easily  seluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Benzoinam  appears 

in  white,  odorless,  microscopic  needles,  which,  upon  Benxoinam. 

addition  of  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  dissolve  easily 

ia  ileohol.   Stilbyl,  C«H„0„  is  obtained  when  upon  ^*"^f *• 

bitter  almond  oil  moist  chlorine  gas  acts.     Crystallises  in  direct 

prisms,  resembles  very  much  benzoin,  and  combines  with  potassa. 

Bengil:  C^Hi^O^,  is  formed  when  benzoin  is  treated  senztt. 
with  eoncentnyted  sulphuric  acid  and  moist  chlorine 
pi;  from  the  etheric  solution  it  crystallizes  in  transparent,  siz- 
aidad  columns,  an  inch  in  length;  tasteless  and  odorless;  insoluble 
in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  fusible  and  sublimable. 
If  a  hot  alcoholic  solution  of  benzil  be  mixed  with  Asobeuil. 
•neoos ammonia,  we  obtain  azobenzily'S^+SC^U^fig, 
If  into  the  warm  solution  of  benzil  in  anhydrous  alcohol  ammonia 
gu  be  led,  thus  are  formed  imabenzilj  NHjC^yHj^O^  which   is 
ibost  insoluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and  ether;  benzilimid,  NH, 
^*tfltfitf  isomeric  with  imabenzil,  not  easily  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  and  bemilamj  N+C^H,,  which  is  easily  dissolyed  in 
tkise  flnidis.    If  we  boil  stilbyl  with  a  concentrated  alcoholic  soln- 
tim  of  potassa  so  long  as  a  proof  is  completely  dissolved  in  water, 
Iksre  is  found  in  the  solution  benzilate  (stilbylate)  of  potassa.     If 
«e  boil  this  substance  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  whilst  cooling, 
h«^  acid,  HO,C.H„0.-HO(C„H.O.r(0„H,)  j^^^^ 
Om  u  separated  in  shining  needles,  which  are  easily 
•Mable  in  alcohol,  but  not  easily  in  water ;  if  we  heat  benzilic  acid 
lith  chloride  of  phoaphonu^  we  obtain  HO,C^H,oC103. 

Bitter  almond  oil,  exposed  to  the  a\r,  is  converted  by  absorption 

tf  oxygea  into  hydrate  of  benzoic  acid  (2C,H^C„H)^(C,H)0.-h 

0,mHO,(2C,H^O|,O^)O3.  If  we  conduct  this  substance  through 

showing  tube,  we  obtain  oxide  of  carbon  and  benzin.    If  bitter 

ekumd  oil  be  brought  in  contact  with  concentrated  aqueous  am- 

Mita,  after  a  little  time  crystals  of  nitro-picramyl  N,+  8Pcr  are 

daposited ;  if  we  use  the  crude  bitter  almond  oil  instead  of  the 

pM,  di^erent  products  are  formed,  as  nttro-picramyl^  hemhydrcL- 

>Md^  amarim  (a  base),  all  of  which  consist  of  N^+SCj^H^;  also 

kmy2a0oeu2,  NCj^H^  and  azohemoyl^  N,+  SCj^H^.   Besides  these, 

tWe  are  yet  obtained  axobemoidy  azobenzoidin^  azobenzoUid^  all 

tf  whioh  correspond  to  the  formula  N,C„H„  +  2(N2,G„H„), 

ttd  henaama  N,+(C^H JO^  pilayl  N+(C^„)0,.    Pure  bitter 

abend  oil,  brought  m  contact  with  hydrosulphuric  acid^  forms 

^ilfkide  of  jrieramgL    If  we  use  sulphide  of  ammoniumy  we  thus 

aktain  simultaneously  with  sulphide  of  picramyl,  more  nitrogen 

aoahinationa,  which  unite  with  sulphide  of  picramyl,  thus:  SPcrS, 

+lf^Per,  and  CPcrS^+N^Pcr,.    If  we  treat  bitter  almond  oil 

^  eUoride  ofpho^horuSy  we  obtain  chloride  of  picramyl  PcrCl^ 

15  ' 
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and  if  upon  this  we  let  Mulpho-carbonie  acid  in  eommon  with  aiii- 
monia  act,  thus  is  formed  Bulpha-cyanide  of  benzaylj  C^figtCj^ 

Sulphide  of         .^fP/*^X  Picramyl:  PcrS-  •rises  by  the  Mtkm 
picramyL  ^^  hydrosalphnric  acid  upon  bitter  almond  oil.    A 

white  powder,  not  crystalline;  insoluble  in  water  tod 
alcohol ;  imparts  to  the  skin  a  garlic  odor.  Brought  in  contaet 
with  ether,  it  is  instantaneously  fluid ;  transparent,  and  is  dissolTed 
in  small  quantity;  if  we  add  to  the  ether  only  a  few  drops  of  si- 
cohol,  it  becomes  at  once  solid  again.  Fuses  at  91  to  95^,  and 
stiffens,  after  cooling,  to  a  crystalline  mass.  If  it  be  any  time 
preserved  in  fused  state,  it  separates,  qnder  eyolution  of  carbonie 
ThionessaL        ^^^  hydrosulphuric  acid^  into  picramvl  •xiddhunm- 

sal:  C„H3'^(Ci^H^)S=-0«HgS,  which  distils  ofer, 
when  picramyl  has  volatilized.  Thione$9al  is  colorless,  odorleH, 
crystallizes  in  silky  lustred  needles,  scarcely  soluble  in  boiliig 
alcohol  and  ether,  but  is  absorbed  in  considerable  quantity  by 
boiling  naphtha;  it  melts  at  178°,  and  volatilises  undecomposed; 
boiled  with  nitric  acidy  it  goes  over  into  nitr(hthione99€U,  C^H^ 
2N04,S  ;  and,  in  the  same  manner,  by  the  action  of  bromine,  wa 
obtain  bromthionessal  ■=  C^H^Br,S,  which  is  insoluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  water,  and  naphtha ;  in  a  higher  temperature  it  melts,  ini 
in  cooling  stiffens  in  rhombic  plates,  and  suffers  itself  to  volatiUss 
undecomposed.  If  we  treat  sulphide  of  picramyl  with  an  alcoholie 
solution  of  potassa,  we  obtain  sulphide  of  potassium,  and  bitter 
almond  oil.  With  iulphide  of  ammonium^  sulphide  of  picramjl 
unites,  forming  2(NH^S)+8PcrS  {see  below  Nitro-picramyl). 

Chloride  of  Picramyl:  PcrCl,,  is  obtained  wh«i 
^i^^^myi  tJ"er  almond  oil  is  distilled  with  chloride  of  phos- 
phorus, under  simultaneous  formation  of  bioxycblo- 
ride  of  phosphorus.  Colorless  transparent  liquid,  of  penetrating 
odor;  insoluble  in  water,  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether; 
sp.  gr.  1.245.  Gives,  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  sulphide  of 
potassium  and  hydrogen,  KS,HS,  chloride  of  potassium  and  sul- 
phide  of  picramyl.  A  compound  of  bichloride  of  picramyl  with^ 
T>- *  1,1  1  picramyl  ^Fcr+'PcrCl^  ov^  proto-chloride  of  picrsr 
of  picramyl.      myl:  rQVKjX^  IS  obtained  when  over  fused  picramyl 

chlorine  gas  is  conducted,  until  it  evolves  vapor  of 
hydrochloric  acid.  If  the  mass  be  treated  with  cold  ether,  a  pari 
is  dissolved;  the  part  soluble  in  ether  as  well  as  the  insoluble 
part  has  the  same  constitution.  The  latter  dissolves  in  boiling 
ether,  and  by  spontaneous  evaporation  is  separated  in  small,  trans- 
parent, oblique-prismatic  crystals.  If  the  solution  in  cold  ether 
be  mixed  with  alcohol,  and  left  to  spontaneous  evaporation,  octa- 
gonal transparent  plates  form,  which  dissolve  easily  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  If  we  boil  both  combinations  in  an  alcoholic  solution 
ofpotassay  we  obtain  chloride  of  potassium,  and  compounds  which 
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eorreepond  to  the  formnla   CjgH„Cl,  consequently  . 

eoiiBiat  of  MtObyl  and  chl(nine;  both  are  oily  bodies,  ^g^?"*^* 
tnd  are  precipitated  by  water  from  the  alcoholio 
solntion ;  these  compounds  take  2  atoms  more  of  chlorine  and  form 
a  body  not  easily  soluble  in  ether,  which  forms  small  lenticular 
crystals.    If  we  bring  the  oily  substance  in  contact  with  bromine, 
le  obtain  C„H,jBr,Cl. 

Pratobromide  of  Picramyl:  PcrBr,  is  obtained  by  the  action 
of  bromine  upon  picramyl ;  a  white  powder,  insoluble  in  ether  and 
aleohol. 

^aro-pu?rawy^  (HydirobenBamid):  Pcr^N^  Aque-  Nitro-picamyl. 
ois  ammonia  is  left  in  contact  with  pure  bitter  almond 
oil  for  6  or  8  days ;  crystals  of  nitro-picramyl  are  separated,  which 
•n  obtained  from  the  alcoholic  solution  in  octahedrons,  destitute 
of  eolor,  smell,  and  taste ;  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in 
•kohol  and  ether ;  melts  at  110°,  and  becomes  solid  again  after 
»  few  days ;  in  contact  with  acids  it  separates  with  addition  of 
liter  into  ammonia  and  bitter  almond  oil.  By  dry  diBtUlation 
tDmonia  first  escapes,  and  a  light,  fluid,  fragrant  oil.  When  the 
tvolation  of  ammonia  has  ceased,  a  melted  mass  is  found  in  the 
ittort,  which  stiffens  crystalline ;  it  consists  of  two  substances ; 
one  is  solable  in  ether,  and  crystallizes  in  shining  leaflets ;  the 
•Iher  is  insoluble  in  ether ;  it  is  a  base,  lophiriy  consisting  of  N^G^^ 
H„*  If  we  melt  nitro-picramyl  with  hydrate  ofpotaisaj  ammonia 
cicapes,  and  a  residue  remains,  which  after  being  leached  with 
wtter  consists  of  bemo$tilbin  and  benzolon  ;  the  former 
ii  soluble  in  alcohol.  If  to  its  alcoholic  solution  we  and  benxoion. 
tdd  some  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  benzostilbin  is 

7irated  in  small  white  crystals ;  it  either  consists  of  C^qH^O  or 
CjiHiiO^  The  bemolon  insoluble  in  alcohol  is  dissolved  by 
eoDoentrated  sulphuric  acid  with  splendid  red  color;  if  we  add 
alcohol  to  the  solntion,  it  is  precipitated  as  a  crystalline  powder, 
iuolnUe  in  water  and  alcohol;  it  fuses  at  248°;  sublimes  un- 
teged,  and  consists  of  C^HgO,.  If  into  the  alcoholic  solution 
of  nitro-picramyl  we  conduct  hydroaulphuric  acid^  sulphide  of 
nnoninm  is  formed,  and  a  white  mealy  powder,  which  consists 
of  2  atoms  sulphide  of  ammonium  and  8  atoms  sulphide  of  picra- 
njl,  and  is  calkd  snlpho-hydrobenzoyl  (tee  above  Sulphate  of  Pic- 

If  we  boil  nitro-picramyl  a  few  hours  with  a  pure  solution  of 
feteiMy-  it  is  oonvert^d  into  a  base,  amarin  (benzolin),  which  is 
aolamerie  with  nitro-picramyl. 

BciuAydraifitd^  which  is  constituted  like  nitro-  Benzhydramid. 
fiertmyl,  is  formed  simultaneously  with  that  sub- 
ttttoe  and  amarin,  by  the  action  of  ammonia  upon  crude  bitter 
doKmd  oU ;  it  crystallizes  in  colorless,  tasteless,  and  inodorous 
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prismSy  bat  it  gives  with  hydrooUorio  aoid  neither  ammonia  nor 
bitter  almond  oil. 

Pieramyloxyd-Sulphurie  Add.  By  the  action  of 
paDi^of™xide  Ai^^jclroas  snlpharic  aoid  upon  bitter  almond  oil,  le 
of  picimmyL       obtain  a  glutinous  mass;  if  it  be  dilated  with  water, 

and  saturated  with  baiyta,  a  baryta  salt  remaini 
dissolved. 

Picramyhxyd-Fwmie  Acid:  HO,(PorO,rPoOj,  is  obtained 
when  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  bitter  umond  oil,  which  con- 
tains hydrocyanic  acid,  is  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  efa- 
E orated  to  dryness.  The  residue  consists  of  chloride  of  ammonhnn, 
enzamid,  and  picramylozyd-formic  acid,  which  latter  is  eztraotel 
by  ether.  After  the  evaporation  of  the  etheric  solution,  we  obttia 
picramylozyd-formic  acid  in  crystals;  it  tastes  rather  8tron|;Iy 
acid,  and  smells  a  little  like  bitter  almonds.  With  oxidising 
bodies  it  gives  benzoic  acid,  carbonic  acid,  and  water.  With  tkt 
bases  it  forms  completely  neutral  salts.  It  withdraws  carbonie 
acid  from  its  combinations. 

...  Benziminie  Acid.    If  we  let  an  alcoholic  solutioa 

l^iimimq        ^f  bitter  almond  oil,  saturated  with  ammonia,  stsnl 

for  28  hours,  and  then  mix  it  with  water,  there  r^ 
mains  dissolved  benziminate  of  ammonia.  Hydrochloric  ^ai 
separates  the  acid ;  silky  snowy  crystals,  insoluble  in  water,  not 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol ;  melts  in  the  heat,  and  is  decomposed  by 
distillation. 

CINNAMYL: 

Ciimamyl.  Ginnamyl  is  a  paired  radical,  which  consists  of 

picramyl  with  the  pairling  G^H^     In  its  combiniog 

{proportions  it  quite  agrees  with  picramyl.     It  is  not  known  iso- 
ated ;  it  is  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  cinnamon  oil.     By  the 
distillation  of  Java,  Ceylon,  and  Chinese  cinnamon,  as  well  tt 
cassia  buds,  with  water,  volatile  oils  are  procured,  which,  in  respect 
to^  color  and  odor,  differ  widely  from  each  other,  but  in  their  con- 
stitution and  chemical  relations  present  no  differences.     This  oil, 
which  is  called  cinnamon  oil,  consists  of  QJl^fi^  and  may  be 
considered  as  a  paired  combination  of  methyl  with  oxide  of  cinna- 
myl«C,H3,C„HgO^     Cinnamon  oil  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air- 
There  are  formed  two  resins  and  oxide  of  cinnamyl.     If  we  treat 
the  latter  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassa,  or  with  nitrous 
acid,  it  is  converted  into  bitter  almond  oil,  whilst  the  pairliug  C^H^ 
is  separated. 

Oxide  of  dnn.  p  g^^  ?/  ««y«,y/..  CyO,-C,II.12C^H,C..nr 
Biyi^  C,H,Uj|,  IS  found  m  old  cinnamon  oil,  by  the  diS' 

tillation  of  which  it  is  obtained;   or,  we  dissolve 
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litrate  of  cinnamyl  (9$e  below)  in  water,  whereby  oxide  of  cinnamyl 
is  precipitated.  It  is  washed  a  few  times  with  water,  then  distilled 
irith  water,  and  dried  over  chloride  of  calciam.  A  colorless  flaid, 
of  pleasant  cinnamon  odor.  Exposed  to  the  air,  it  is  converted 
completely  into  cinnamic  acid,  H0(C,gH7)03.  If  we  heat  it  with 
mtric  aady  we  thus  obtain  benzoic  acid  and  nitro-benzoic  acid. 
If  we  distil  the  latter  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassa,  it 
k  converted,  under  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas,  into^  bitter  almond 
oD,  whilst  simultaneously  more  benzoic  acid  is  formed.  Brought 
in  contact  with  ammonia  goM^  we  obtain  nitro-cinnamyh 

Nitrate  of  Cinnamyl:  CyO^NOs,  is  procured  either  by  direct 
nion,  or  by  dropping  cinnamon  oil  into  concentrated  nitric  acid. 
A  lolid  crystalline  mass,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  which,  in 
oontaet  with  water,  separates  into  oxide  of  cinnamyl  and  nitric 
Mid.  If  into  an  aqueous  solution  of  oxide  of  cinnamyl  iodide  of 
MteifiKm  and  iodine  be  brought,  there  is  formed  a  crystalline, 
oronie-colored  precipitate;  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  it  consists 
rf8CyO,+l3+KL 

Sulphide  of  Cinnamyl :  Cy S,  is  obtained,  if  into  an  alcoholic 
Nhtion  of  nitro-cinnamyl  hydbrosulphuric  acid  be  led.  Quite 
memblee  sulphide  of  picramyl. 

OzychlorideofCMorcinnamyl:  C,,H,0,C1^- C.Hj'^CCi^HjCl J0„ 
ii  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  oxide  of  cinnamyl. 
SeUimes  in  wnite  needles. 

Nitro^nnamyl:  CyjN^  crystallizes  in  direct  prisms,  colorless, 
inodorous,  insoluble  in  water,  melts,  and  stiffens  to  a  transparent 
mus.  Upon  this,  hydrochlorie  acid  and  potassa  are  without  action. 
It  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  ammonia  upon  oxide  of  cinnamyl. 

Cinnamon  (HI:  CfiwTCjO^  possesses  generally 
t jellow  color,  a  pleasant  cinnamon  odor,  and  sweet  oudeof^cinna- 
boming  taste;  sp.  gr.  1.035;  is  solid  below  0^;  in  myL 
water  not  easily  soluble,  but  easily  so  in  alcohol  and 
etkor.    Exposed  to  the  air,  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  separates  into 
cnmamic  acid,  and  two  resinsj  one  of  which  is  said  to  consist  of 
Cfifij  the  other  of  C^U^fi^.    Hydrochloric  acid  gas  also  de- 
composes cinnamon  oil,  forming  various  resins  and  some  volatile 
di.    Caeeiorbud  oil  is  said  to  form  with  ammonia  gas  an  acid 
i&d  a  neutral  compound  nNH3,C„II„0„  and  NH3,2C,oHijOs. 

Obmamein  (Stiracin):  Cj^H^^O^.  This  substance  ^^ 
ii  firand  in  storax,  in  Peruvian  and  Tolu-balsam,  in  ^°^®i°- 
tOBimon  with  cinnamic  acid  and  various  resins.  Cinnamein  be- 
Wres  to  oxide  of  cinnamyl  as  benzoin  to  bitter  almond  oil.  This 
■ibotance  is  procured  from  Peruvian  balsam,  when  an  alcoholic 
idation  of  the  balsam  is  mixed  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
potuia  so  long  as  a  precipitate  of  resin-potassa  is  formed.  If  the 
alcoholic  solution,  separated  from  this  precipitate,  be  mixed  with 
viter,  cinnamein  is  separated  in  the  form  of  an  oil.  A  pale, 
'cddish'brown  flnid|  heavier  than  water,  inodorous,  almost  tasteless. 
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insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  boils  at  305®; 
volatile,  bums  with  a  very  sooty  flame.  If  it  be  decomposed  with 
dilute  potassa  lye,  it  is  separated  into  cinnamic  acid  and  penifin; 
heated  with  hydrate  of  potassa,  it  forms,  under  evolation  of  hy- 
drogen gas,  cinnimate  of  potassa. 
MetacinnameiiL      Metacinnametn:  C^^^fi^.    This  substance  oeem 

in  dissolved  cinnamein,  and  is  separated  when  the 
latter  is  cooled  under  0°.  It  is  generally  found  in  fluid  storti. 
Forms  beautiful,  white,  ciliary  crystals ;  insoluble  in  water;  it 
dissolves  in  3  parts  boiling,  20  parts  cpld  alcohol,  and  8  parti 
ether ;  it  melts  in  hot  water,  forming  an  oily  liquid,  which,  after 
cooling,  stiffens  crystalline.  In  contact  with  potassa,  it  sepantei 
like  cinnamein  into  peruvin  and  cinnamic  acid.  Treated  with 
chhrintj  it  gives  a  substance  consisting  of  C3SH12CI4O4. 
PeruYin.  Peruvtn  (Styracon) :  C,gH„(^     Oily,  of  pletsant 

odor;   little  soluble  in  water;  volatile;  mixes  witk 
alcohol  and  ether  in  all  proportions. 
Styron.  Stt/ron:  C,gH,j,0,,  may  be  obtained,  when  ciiiM- 

mein  is  distilled  with  a  strong  solution  of  potassa. 
It  is  separated  from  the  milky  distillate  in  long  silky  needles; 
odor  agreeable;  melts  at  38^;  sublimes ;. in  water  somewhat  solable, 
easily  so  in  alcohol  and  ether.  By  being  distilled  with  peroxide 
of  manganese  and  sulphuric  acid,  it  gives  bitter  almond  oil. 

2.  CINNAMID: 

Cinnamin  Sydro-cinnamid  (Ginnamin,  Styrol):  CdH=«(C4 

Hg'^,Bd)H,  is  obtained  by  dry  distillation  of  cinnamic 
acid   H0,(C,H,rCi^H,)03,   with   hydrate   6f  lime.      It  is  also 
found  in  storax,  and  is  formed  by  distillation  of  that  substance 
with  water  and  carbonate  of  soda.     Colorless,  transparent,  very 
mobile  fluid,  of  peculiar  aromatic  odor,  resembling  that  of  ben- 
zin,  with  burning  taste.     Slightly  soluble  in  water,  easily  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether;   by  farming  dissolves  sulphur,  which  by 
cooling  is  deposited  in  large  crystals.     Boils  at  144^;   sp.  gr« 
0.924.    If  cinnamein  bo  heated  for  half  an  hour  upon  the  oil  bath 
to  200^,  it  is  converted  into  a  solid,  hard,  colorless  substance, 
which  becomes  soft  by  warming ;  is  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
and  only  in  a  scanty  portion  soluble  in  ether ;  and  by  heating  ia 
a  retort  is  again  converted  into  fluid  cinnamin.     This  body  is 
MetacinnamiiL    ^*'^^^  metacinnamin  (metastyrol),  and  consists  of 

Gj^H^;  consequently,  7  atoms  cinnamin  give  8  atoms 
metacinnamin.  If  metacinnamin  be  treated  with  fuming  nitric 
acid,  we  obtain  nitro-metaeinnamin,  as  a  white,  completely  amor- 
phous powder,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.^  and»(Ci4HJ 
KO4.  If  cinnamin  be  treated  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  we  obtain 
nitro-cinnamin»(C4H,^Bd)N04;  if  it  be  boiled  with  dilute  nitric 
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acid,  we  obtain  nitro-cinnamin,  benzoic  acid,  nitro-benzoio  acid. 
Mid  bitter  almond  oil,  nnder  evolution  of  carbonic  acid.  Ohramic 
moid  qnickly  converts  cinnamin  into  benzoic  acid.  By  tbe  action 
of  chlorine  and  bromine^  we  obtain  chlorcinnamin  and  bromcin- 
namin. 

Bramcinnamin :  C,5HgBr,«a(C4H„'^Bd)Br+HBr,  is  obtained 
if  bromine  be  dropped  into  cinnamin  so  long  as  it  is  absorbed  with- 
out evolution  of  hydrobromic  acid.     Crystallizes  from  the  alco- 
holic solution;  insoluble  in  winter,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
of  not  disagreeable  odor^  exciting  a  flow  of  tears;  melts  at  62^; 
boils  at  230°.     Brought  together  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  po- 
tassa,  it  gives  bromide  of  potassium  and  (C4H,y^Bd)BraG20H^r. 
Nitrodnnamin:  (C4Hj|,'^Bd)N04,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 
(uning  nitric  acid  upon  cinnamin.     Separates  from  the  hot  alco- 
ludic  solution  in  magnificent  rhombic  prisms ;  smells  like  oil  of 
dnnamon,  exciting  tears;  produces  blisters.     Gives  with  an  alco- 
kolic  solution  of  potassa   nttnHnnnamid  (C4H3y'^Bd)Ny  corre- 
iponding  to  nitrobenzid. 

3.  NAPHTHALID: 

Naphthalid  relates  to  benzid  as  does  cinnamid.  The  pairling  of 
naphthalid  is  03H,a^2G J9.  It  is  found  in  combination  with  hydro- 
gen as  naphthalin  NaU,  in  coal  tar,  and  is  generally  produced 
Dj  dry  distillation  of  most  organic  bodies,  when  they  are  exposed 
to  a  very  high  temperature. 

mfdranaphthalid  (Naphthalin):  NaH-CCgH^^.  , 
C^H JH-  C„H,.  We  procure  naphthalin  readily  by  ffi''*^ 
millation  of  coal  tar,  but  its  quantity  is  considerably 
cilarged  if  chlorine  be  led  into  the  tar,  or  if  the  latter  be  treated 
vith  chloride  of  lime,  water,  and  sulphuric  acid.  Naphthalin 
always  ^oes  over  last  by  distillation  of  tar,  mixed,  however,  with 
uitltfaein,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  treatment  with  alco- 
M,  in  which  anthracin  is  insoluble.*  Both  bodies  are  deposited 
if  the  distillate  be  cooled  to  — 10°.  Naphthalin  is  purified  by  re- 
erystallisation  from  the  hot  alcoholic  solutipn.  Crystallizes  by 
dov  evaporation  in  thin,  white,  rhombic  leaflets,  and  by  slow  sub- 
liaatiofk  in  white,  extremely  light  flakes,  of  peculiar  odor  and 
knrning  aromatic  taste;  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alco- 
kd,  ether,  acetic  acid,  and  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid ;  melts  at  79^ ; 
kils  at  212^;  sp.  gr.  1.045.  Easily  distils  with  vapor  of  water; 
V  inflamed  with  difficulty,  and  burns  with  a  sooty  flame. 

By  the  action  of  nitrie  acid  upon  naphthalin^  the  same  products 
ttise  as  by  the  action  of  that  acid  upon  benzin ;  we  obtain  (CgH„'^ 
CnHjNO^nd  (C,H-'"C„H3)3NO..     By  the  union  of  both  we 
un  (C,H,,CuH4)2N04. .  By  farther  decomposition  these  com- 
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pounds  are  converted  into  phtalinic  and  nitrophtaKnie  aeid.  CK&- 
rine  and  bromine  behave  in  the  same  manner.  Concentrated  md' 
phuric  aeid  gives  with  naphthalin  solphonaphthalid  and  Bviphth 
naphthalid-snlphuric  acid. 

Oxide  of  Naphthalid:  NaO-  (C3H^''C„H,)0-  C^B^O,  is  formed 
if  nitronaphthalid  be  distilled  with  lime.   A  thick,  yellow,  oily  fluid. 

ChloHde  of  Naphthalid  (ChlomaphUse) :  Na01a-(0.H^^C,^J 
ClaOgoH^Cl.  This  compound  is  obtained  if  hydrocUorate  of 
chloride  of  naphthalid  be  several  times  distilled  with  potassa  sta- 
tion. Colorless,  clear,  oily  fluid.  If  this  compound  be  heated 
with  hydrate  of  eulphuric  acidj  we  obtain  a  {Mured  add,  which 
consists  of  HOCCgH^^C^jH^SO^CirSOj. 

Hydrochlorate  of  Ohhride  of  Naphthalid:  NaCl+HGl-(CAi 
'"0„H,)C1+HC1«C«H3C1,.  If  chlorine  gas  be  conducted  onr 
naphthalin,  until  the  latter  be  converted  into  an  oily  body,  weob* 
tain  a  mixture  of  hydrochlorate  of  chloride  of  naphthalid  with 
farther  products  of  the  decomposition  of  naphtha.  From  the  ethsrio 
solution  of  this  mixture,  crystals  are  deposited,  at  —18%  whieh 
consist  of  (C3lVC„H,)Cl,HCl+C3H,7C,H^C3,C,H)Cl3,8HCl- 
C^HgCl^ ;  if  the  etheric  solution,  separated  from  the  crystals,  be 
left  to  spontaneous  evaporation,  at  first  naphthalin  is  separated, 
and  later  the  hydrochlorate  of  chloride  of  naphthalid.  YellowiBI^ 
oil-like,  heavy  fluid ;  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether;  decomposes  by  dry  distillation  into  hydrochloric  a^ 
and  C3oH^Cl,-(C,,H,)Cl+(C,oH5)Cls.  By  action  of  nitric  aeid 
difl'erent  products  arise,  as  CaoH,Cl303,C^H^C10pCj,H^Cl30,  and 
nitrophtalinic  acid  (C,(jH3,NOj06. 

Hydrohromate  of  Bromide  of  Naphthalid:  NaBr+HBr—CJH, 
Br,,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  bromine  upon  naphthalin.  Crvs- 
tallizes  from  the  alcoholic  solution  in  colorless,  long  six-sided 
prisms;  inodorous,  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  Chlorine  expels  the  bromine.  Gives  with  hydrated  sul- 
phuric acid  a  paired  sulphur  acid  (Cj^jH^jSO^'^SOj. 

Nitronaphthalid :  NaNO^a*  C^II^NO^.  Naphthalin  is  boiled  with 
nitric  acid,  until  an  oily  substance  separates  upon  the  surface,  which 
stiffens  crystalline  by  cooling.  By  recrystallization  from  the  alco- 
holic solution  nitronaphthalid  is  obtained  in  sulphur-yellow,  four- 
sided  prisms,  which  melt  at  43^ ;  do  not  dissolve  in  water,  but  dissolve 
easily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  If  hydrosulphuric  acid  be  conducted 
into  the  alcoholic  solution,  we  obtain  a  base  naphthalidin :  NH, 
O^r  With  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  arises  a  paired  sulphur 
acid  nO(C^H^,'^SO,)NO^,^S03,  which  is  also  procured  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  upon  sulphonaphthalin-sulphuric  acid.  If 
nitronaphthalid  be  distilled  with  8  parts  of  limey  an  oily,  yellow 
liquid  goes  over,  which  consists  of  C^U^O  {vide  above,  Oxide  of 
[Naphthalid). 

/S'u/pAcwapAtAaitd(Sulphonaphthalin):  Na,SO,=  {CJI^^C^B;^^ 
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SO,aC^,+  SO^  To  faming  snlphnric  acid  naphthalin  is  added 
little  by  little  to  saturation.  The  mass  diluted  with  water  and  the 
precipitate  which  forms,  is  distilled  with  water,  until  all  the  naphtha- 
lin is  gone  over  with  aqueous  vapor.  The  residue  is  treated  with 
cold  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  sulphonaphthalidand  leaves  behind 
another  bodj  of  the  same  constitution.  From  the  alcoholic  solution 
inlphonaphtbalid  is  obtained-  in  white,  ^leafy  warts,  tasteless  and 
inodorous,  which  fuse  at  70^  to  a  transparent  yellow  liquid;  after 
cooling,  we  obtain  a  hard,  yjellowish  mass  similar  to  resin,  which, 
by  nibbing,  becomes  strongly  electric;  and  insoluble  in  water,  so- 
luble in  alcohol  with  diflSculty,  and  rather  easily  in  ether. 

Sulplumaphthalid'^ulphurie Acid:  HO,(Na,S02p80|.   Incom- 
pletely pure  hydrate  of  sulphuric  acid,  heated  to  70^,  naphthalin  is 
oiasolved  till  saturation;  a  thick  liquid  is  produced,  which,  after  a 
{JBW  days,  stiflbns  in  the  air.    Free  sulphuric  acid  is  removed  from 
the  mass,  by  pressing  between  filter  paper;  there  remains  a  mixture 
of  anlphonaphthalid-sulphuric  acid  with  the  so-called  bisulphonaph- 
thalid-Bnlphuric  acid.  This  is  dissolved  in  water,  the  solution  satu- 
rated with  baryta,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  as  far  as 
possible ;  afterward  a  double  volume  of  alcohol  is  added,  by  which 
the  bisnlphonaphthalid-sulphate  of  baryta  is  precipitated.     By 
evaporation  of  the  alcoholic  solution,  we  obtain  the  sulphonaphtha- 
hd-aiilphate  of  baryta,  from  which  the  acid  is  obtained  in  the  usual 
way.     It  appears  as  a  colorless,  inodorous,  and  brittle  mass  of 
Mmr  and  bitter  taste;  deliquesces  in  the  air,  dissolves  in  all  pro- 
portiona  in  water,  and  is  farther  soluble  in  alcohol,  olive  oil,  and 
aQ  of^turpentine.    The  acid,  dried  in  a  vacuum,  contains  2  atoms 
Viter.    if  the  acid  be  treated  with  nitric  acid,  we  obtain  nitro- 
ndphonaphthalinic  acid.   With  baieM  it  gives  salts  soluble  in  water, 
ttd  mostly  BO  in  alcohol,  tasting  bitter,  and  burning  with  sooty 
lane;  these,  like  the  pure  acid,  decompose  in  the  heat  accom- 
puued  by  evolution  of  sulphurous  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  there 
nmains  a  mixture  of  sulphur-metal  and  carbon. 

4.  ANTHRACID: 

Sjfdroanihraeid  {Anthmcin J  Paranaphthalin):  CiglXg,  Hydronn- 
lCaH^H-C,oH,»  is  found  in  coal  tar;  the  method  of  ^^^''^"^^ 
pouetion  was  given  in  connectioi^with  naphthalin.  It  is  obtained 
PM  by  repeated  distillation.  It  agrees  in  properties  with  naph- 
ttilin,bat  does  not  fuse  below  800^;  completely  sublimable;  in* 
lohd^le  in  water,  scarcely  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  easily 
■ohible  in  oil  of  turpentine.  If  we  let  anthracin  boil  a  few  minutes 
^  nitric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  a  yellow  mass  accompanied 
1^7 evolution  of  nitrous  acid;  the  mass  stiffens  after  cooling.  If 
wb  mass  be  washed  with  water,  and  then  treated  with  ether,  a 
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body  remains  behind,  which  consists  of  C^I[^O^^(G^lBLg)OjS0g. 
This  body  melts  at  a  high  temperatare,  and  by  cooling  stiffens  to 
a  mass  consisting  of  long  needles.    If  the  etheric  solution  be 
evaporated  apd  the  residae  treated  with  quite  pure  ether,  there 
remains    binitro-anthracid  =  C3oH,^,2N04— (Cj^^HJNO^+CCjfl,) 
8NO4 ;  the  same  separates  from  the  boiling  etheric  solution  as  a 
yellow,  inodorous  powder  scarcely  crystalline ;  insoluble  in  water, 
hardly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  easily  soluble  in  boiling 
ether.     In  the  etheric  solution  poured  off  from  the  binitroanthra- 
cid,  a  compound  remains,  which  consists  of  CjpHi^Oj-l-SNQi;  it 
appears  as  an  orange-red,  resinous  mass,  easily  fusible  and  reaidilT 
soluble  in  ether.-   If  hydroanthracid  be  a  long  time  boiled  witL 
nitrie  actdj  at  last  complete  solution  takes  place,  and  after  cooling 
colorless  needles  separate,  which  consist  of  H0,(C3.HgNO«),0,» 
(CijH^j'^CjjH^'^NOJOg.    This  compound  is  pale-yellow,  insoluble 
in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  meltS|  and  by  ooot- 
ing  stiffens  in  needles. 

The  product  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  anthrMmi 
crystallizes  from  the  etheric  solution  in  yellow  leafletS|  and  eon* 
sists  of  CjpHioCl^  CjoH^Cl + %B,fi]y 

Pt/ren :  CmH,,,  is  isomeric  with  anthracin,  and  is 
^^°'  found  in  tar  ^om  wood,  coal,  and  oil.   If  the  last  be 

distilled  until  one-fourth  remains,  and  the  residue  be  again  sab- 
mitted  to  distillation  in  a  small  retort,  until  carbon  only  remuns 
behind,  there  appears  in  the  neck  of  the  retort  a  reddish  sab- 
stance,  which  consists  of  pyren,  ht/drochrysidj  and  empyreumatio 
oils ;  if  this  mixture  be  treated  with  ether,  the  hydrochrysid  re- 
mains behind,  and  if  the  etheric  solution  be  slowly  evaporated, 
the  pyren  is  then  precipitated.  Crystallizes  from  the  boiling 
alcoholic  solution  in  clear  rhombohedral  prisms,  resembling  tallow 
powder;  melts  at  170  to  180^,  and  stiffens  crystalline;  inodorous, 
tasteless ;  insoluble  in  water,  little  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol ;  on 
the  contrary,  easily  soluble  in  oil  of  turpentine.  Boiled  with  nitric 
acid  gives  a  combination,  which  consists  of  C3oHjq,2N04. 

5.  CIIRYSID: 
CjoIIy --C  ,aH.=C3oH,rBd=C^II,3. 

Hydrochrysid.        ffi/drochn/sid  (Chrysen):   (C3^,Hg,Ci2H,)B[.      The 

production  of  hydrochrysid  was  given  in  connectioa 
with  pyren;  appears  as  a  yellow,  inodorous,  and  tasteless  powder; 
insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  scarcely  soluble  in  ether  and 
oil  of  turpentine ;  fuses  at  230  to  235^;  stiffens  crystalline.  If  iC 
be  boiled  with  nitric  ^cid  until  it  is  completely  dissolved,  we  ob^ 
tain  a  compound,  which  is  said  to  consist  of  Cj^H^NjO,. 

Idryl :  0^1114.    This  body,  isomeric  with  hydrochrysid,  is  pro- 
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cored  from  the  so-called  itupp  (dross),  which  is  obtained  in  the 
form  of  a  black  mass  by  distillation  of  the  bituminous  mercnry 
ore  employed  in  Idria  for  procuring  mercury.     If  this  substance 
be  completely  extracted  by  boiling  with  alcohol,  during  the  cooling 
of  the  solution  there  separate  yellow  leaflets.     If,  after  the  depo- 
sition of  the  leaflets,  the  alcoholic  solution  be  submitted  to  distil- 
lation, an  oily  brown-black  mass  separates,  and  if  this  be  treated 
with  boiling  acetic  acid,  idryl  crystallizes  from  the  acetic  acid 
lolntion  lifter  cooling  in  rhombic  microscopic  leaflets ;  colorless, 
fases  at  86^,  and  stiffens  to  a  radiated,  almost  colorless  mass; 
sablimable;  little  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  ether,  acetic  acid,  and 
oil  of  turpentine,  but  easily  soluble  in  the  heat.     Concentrated 
iMlphurie  add  dissolves  it  at  100^,  with  deep  greenish-yellow 
eolor. 

Idrialin :  C^^Hj^O,  is  found  in  burnt  ore  of  mer-  Appendix  to 
eary  of  Idria,  and  sublimes,  if  the  pulverized  ore  be  naphthaiin  and 
heated  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid.     Crystallizes  in  anthracin. 
MBall  woolly  scales;  fusible  with  difficulty;  volatile ;  ^^^^ 
iBSolable  in  water,  and  soluble  with  difficulty  in  boiling  alcohol 
ud  ether.  ■ 

Betisterin:  (C,jH„^C|,H,)H,  is  found  in  rosin-tar.  n^tigt^rin^ 
It  consists  of  several  compounds,  which  can  be  sepa- 
nted  by  fractional  distillation;  at  130  to  160^  toUn  generally 

SI  over;  at  260  to  280''  retinylj  at  280  to  SOO""  retinoid  and  at 
^  retisteren  as  a  fat-like  matter.    It  is  in  pure  state  white, 
Sstalline,  unctuous,  without  taste  or  smell;  melts  at  67^;  inso- 
le in  water,  little  soluble  in  cold  alcohol  and  ether,  but  easily  so- 
luble in  boiling.  Nitric  acid  and  chlorine  decompose  the  compound. 
By  compression  of  the  resin  gases  a  liquid  is  obtained,  which,  by 
frietional  distillation,  can  be  separated  into  several  fluid  com- 
pmmds  consisting  of  CiflHiej,C,,>Hj^C^Hja,C„H,fl,C3,Hifl. 

Betinol:  C^fil^  occurs,  as  was  just  observed,  in     Betinol. 
lerin-tar ;  clear  fluid,  without  taste  or  smell ;  boils 
at  238^ 

Eupion  is  the  name  of  a  substance  obtained  by     Eupion. 
tie  distillation  of  fatty  oils,  especially  rape-seed  oil ; 
a  colorless,  tasteless,  indifferent,  fatty  fluid,  which  may  combine 
directly  with  chlorine  and  bromine ;  what  this  substance  is,  we 
bow  not. 

Several  species  of  bituminous  strata  give  by  distillation  an  oily 
podnct.  If  this  be  treated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and 
Aen  several  times  rectified  over  caustic  potassa  and  anhydrous 
plkosphoric  acid,  we  obtain,  by  fractional  distillation,  combinations 
which  consist  of  C^R^^  (at  132  to  135°);  C„H^(at  216  to  220°); 
C,H^  (at  255  to  260°) ;  C^H,,  (at  275  to  280°).  These  bodies 
^  give,  with  nitric  acid,  nitro-compounds,  and  the  latter,  treated 
^th  sulphide  of  ammonium,  organic  bases.    If  the  oil,  which 
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Drfini  distils  over  at  150®,  bo  boiled  with  nitric  acid,  we 
j^^^^^^  obtain  an  acid  which  is  named  ampeUnie  add,  asd 
which  probably  is  allied  to  phtalinic  acid. 

Yet  to  be  mentioned  are  the  names:  I'iehtelUej  G^Hii,  which ii 
foand  in  a  tarf-bed  in  Fichtel  Mountain.  Sartitej  C^^H^  found 
in  Hart  brown  coals.  Betinitej  C^H^^O^  occurs  in  the  coal-minei 
of  Walchow,  in  MSbren.  Tek&retin  and  PhyUoretin^  C!m^i»  v* 
found  in  fossil  pine-trees,  and  in  the  swamps  of  HoTtegatid. 
Seheererite  is  sometimes  found  in  brown  coal-beds  near  Utmadi, 
on  Lake  Zurich.  Suedsterin  is  said  to  be  obtained  by  dry  distil- 
latibn  of  amber,  etc. 

THIRD  MXIIBIB . 

TOLID: 

HydrotolicL  Bydrctolii  (Tolin,  Benzoin,  Toluol,  Dracyl,  Reti- 

naphtha) :  TdU,  is  obtained,  if  toluylic  acid  HO(SC, 
H2,C3,C,H)03,  be  distilled  with  an  excess  of  baryta;  is  found  in 
coal  tar  (vide  Hydrobenzid) :  arises  by  dry  distillation  of  ordintrj 
resins  {vide  Retisterin),  the  tolu-resins,  dragon's  blood,  etc.  Co- 
lorless, very  mobile  fluid,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  with  difScnlty 
in  alcohol,  and  easily  soluble  in  ether ;  of  etherie  odor,  like  that 
of  hydrobenzid,  and  burning  taste;  sp.  gr.  0.864;  boils  at  109^. 
To  nitric  acidj  chlorine^  brominej  and  Bulphurie  aeid,  tolin  behaTCB 
in  general  like  hydrobenzid. 

Chloride  of  Tolid:  TdCl=CJI,Cl,  is  obtained,  if  hydrotolid 
be  exposed  8  days  in  a  dark  room  to  the  action  of  chlorine  gaa, 
and  the  obtained  fluid  distilled  until  hydrochloric  acid  is  evolred. 
The  distillate  is  again  rectifled.     A  colorless,  very  mobile  fluid, 
which  boils  at  170^,  and  volatilizes  without  decomposition,    b 
converted  by  farther  action  of  chlorine  first  into  hydrochlorate  o( 
chloride  of  benzoyl  (C„H,)Cl3+ HCl,  then  into  hydrochlorate  oi 
chlororide  of  bichlorbenzoyl  (Ci^H3Cl3)Cl3+2HCl,  and  at  last  int« 
CuHjClfl. 

Nitrotolid:  Td,NO,«C„H^NO^.  Hydrotolid  is  dissolved  in  tk^ 
cold  in  fuming  nitric  acid,  and  the  red  solution  immediately  mixe^ 
with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  by  which  the  nitrotolid  with  re^^ 
color  is  precipitated.  It  is  repeatedly  washed  with  water,  an^ 
obtained  in  pure  condition  by  repeated  distillation  with  water^ 
Forms  a  water-clear  fluid,  of  sugar-sweet  taste,  smelling  like  oi  -- 
of  bitter  almonds ;  insoluble  in  water,  but  easily  soluble  in  alcoho.^ 
and  ether;  of  1.18  sp.  gr.  If  nitrotolid  be  conducted  over  glowin^^ 
lime,  it  decomposes  into  anilin  and  carbonic  acid.  The  alcoholic^ 
solution  saturated  with  hydrosulphuric  acid  gives  toluidin  NH^Td. 
Is  converted  by  farther  action  of  nitric  acid  into  the  so-called 
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UnitroUdj  which  eonsistfl  of  nitrotolid + (C^^H JSNO^.  By  long  boil- 
IB^  hydrotolid  with  nitric  acid^  we  obtain  nitrobenzoic  acid(?) 
(mtrotolinie  acid). 

Sulphotolid:  TdjSO/?).  If  the  solation  of  hydrotolid  in  faming 
mlphnric  acid  be  mixed  with  water,  there  is  precipitated  a  shining 
eryitalline  body,  sulphotolid ;  and  in  the  solution  is  found 

Sulphotolid-iulphurie  Aeidi  H0(Td,S0,,^S03,  which  is  ob- 
tained in  the  ordinary  manner.  If  the  aqueous  solution  of  the 
add  be  first  OTaporated  upon  the  water  bath,  and  then  in  a  vacuum, 
it  eiystalliies  in  white  leaves,  which  soon  become  moist  in  the  a^* 
It  decomposes  at  a  high  temperature,  under  evolution  of  sulpbur- 
ou  acid,  and  gives  with  bases  salts  easily  soluble. 

i 

\  FOURTH  MEVBBR. 

I  XYLOID : 

XdaBiC^HyCgHnCMH,. 

The  hydrogen  compound  of  Xyloid,  Xyloldin,  is  found  in  tar. 
Yet  not  particularly  "known.  * 

rms.  MBVBBR. 

CUMID : 
Cd«5C|HyC,,HsxCi3H,i. 

Eydroeumid  (Cumin,  Cumyl):  CdH.  It  is  ob-  nydrocumid. 
tained  from  cuminic  acid  in  the  same  manner  as 
hjdrobeniid  from  benzoic  acid,  and  hydrotolid  from  toluylic  acid. 
Is  abo  foiind  in  coal  tar  {vide  Benzid).  Colorless  fluid,  smelling 
agreeably,  like  hydrobensid ;  strongly  refracts  liffht ;  insoluble  in 
nler,  bat  easily  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  and  wood-spirit ;  of  0.887 
^  gr.;  boiling  point  144^.  Gives  mih  fuming  nitric  acid  nitro- 
eimid,  C!d,N04iiiCj,H,j,N04,  and  binitrocumid^CdjSOA'(4C^R^ 
%CJEL)SSO^;  immediately  it  forms  nitrobenzoic  acid,  and  by  longer 
action  of  dilute  nitric  acid,  benzoic  acid.  Forms  with  fuming  sul- 
pkmrie  add  $ulphoeumid^ulphuric  addj  H0(Cd,S0J'^S03,  whose 
baryta  nit  erystallises  in  beautiful  leaflets,  of  mother-of-pearl 
bibe;  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

BeUnyl:  C^H^.  This  compound  is  found  in  crude  compoondB 
Ciiiii  oil,  by  the  fractional  distillation  of  which  it  isomeric  with 
goes  over  at  160°.   Is  decomposed  by  nitric  acid  and  M«>cjimid. 
dilorine;  j^ves  with  sulphuric  acid  the  sulphoretinyl-  ^^^^^ 
idphurio  add,  whoae  baryta  salt  is  soluble  in  alcohol  with  greater 
ttaenlty  thim  that  of  the  eorresponding  sulphocumid-sulphuric  acid. 

JAe&{(Hedtylen^:  C„H„.  This  body  is  obtained  j^eoitoi. 


then  aceton  is  distilled  by  a  gentle  heat  with  half 

Hi  volume  of  eolphuric  acid.   The  distillate  consists  of  an  aqueous 


i 
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fluid  containing  snlpharoas  acid;  upon  the  Burfaee  of  ihiB  fluid, 
the  mesitol  swimSy  and  is  purified  by  rectification ;  at  156^  the 
pure  compound  goes  over;  a  light  colorless  fluid,  of  feeble  garlifi 
odor;  boils  at  155  to  leO"". 

If  mesitol  be  treated  some  time  with  faming  nUrie  aeH  we 
obtain  trinitro-mesitol  (CigEDSNO^ ;  by  usins  dilate  acid,  a  com- 
bination arises  of  (C„H„)N0,+  (C„H^)8N0^,  or  the  so-named 
binitrO'mesit4>L  The  former  compound  is  fluid,  and  possesses  a 
sweet  penetrating  smell  and  taste;  the  latter  crystallises  in  fine 
needles ;  both  give,  when  treated  with  hydrosulphuric  acid,  organic 
bases,  nitro-vneiidin  and  binUrq-meMin. 

Simultaneously  with  the  above-mentioned  bodice  is  formed  a 
thick,  heavy,  reddish  fluid,  of  sweet  penetrating  odor,  which  mnet 
consist  of  CjgHj^OQ.  By  the  action  of  chlorine  and  bromine  upon 
mesitol,  we  obtain  (CjgHp)Cl3  and  (C,jHg)Br3.  The  eJdarine  emr 
pound  crystallizes  in  colorless,  quadrilateral  prisms,  which  are 
insoluble  in  water,  and  not  changed  by  potassa.  Also  a  corre- 
sponding iodine  compound  is  said  to  exist  in  the  form  of  golden- 
yellow  powder,  which  crystallizes  from  the  etheric  solution  in 
spangles.  Fuming  eulphuric  acid  dissolves  mesitol  to  a  brovn 
fluid,  under  formation  of  mesito-sulphuric  acid  HO(O|3H||,S0J'' 

so;. 

PAIRED  RADICAL  OF  OUMID. 
CUMYL : 


CjU-^CdssCjoHjjsrCu. 


Cuminol.  Cumyl  behaves  to  cumid  as  picramyl  to  benzid. 

Oxide  of  Cumyl  (Cuminol):  CuO,,  occurs  in  common  with  hv- 
drocymid  in  Roman  cumin  oil.  If  this  is  distilled  in  an  oil-bato, 
the  hydrocymid  goes  over  at  165^,  and  in  the  residue  the  cumin 
oil  remains  as  a  colorless  fluid,  retaining  a  strong  odor  of  Roman 
cumin  oil,  and  a  sharp  burning  taste ;  boils  at  220^  (bitter  almond 
oil  at  176^).  By  the  action  ^cyanide  of  potassium^  cumin  oil  is 
converted  into  a  product  resembling  benzoin.  In  the  air,  and  bv 
influence  of  oxidation,  we  obtain  from  cumin  oil  cuminic  acid  HO 
(SCsH^CgfC^HjOj.  If  we  boil  cumin  oil  a  long  time  with  nitric 
acidj  we  obtain  nitro-cuminic  acid.  Chlorine  and  bromine  eive 
with  cumin  oil  bioxychloride^  or  biozybromide  of  cuminyl  ^^[j^Qfi^ 

CgjC^H)  \  2[,  and  {bC^\,C^,C^)  |  Jj-  If  a  piece  of  dry  hydraU 

of  potassa  be  brought  into  cumin  oil,  we  obtain  a  gelatinous  mass, 
which  decomposes  into  cumin  oil  and  potassa,  by  solution  in  water. 
Melted  with  hydrate  of  potassa^  cuminic  acid  arises  with  evolution 
of  hydrogen  gas. 

Chloride  of  Cumyl :  CuCl,  is  obtained,  if  chloride  of  phosphorus 
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with  cumin  oil  be  submitted  to  distillation.  A  fluid,  boiling  at 
255  to  260^;  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  If  the  alcoholic  solution  be  mixed  with  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  KS,HSy  a  disagreeably  smelling  body  is  formed,  probably 
salphide  of  cumyl,  GuS,. 

Isomeric  with  cumin  oil  is  parinicetij  which  has  already  been 
mentioned  at  protochloride  of  nicid  {page  193). 


SIXTH  MEVBXR. 

CYMID: 

Bydrocymid  (Cymin,  Cumen) :  CydH,  is  found  in  Hydrooymid. 
Boman  cumin  oil  (vide  Oxide  of  Gumyl).  The  first 
portion,  which  goes  over  in  the  distillation  of  this  oil  is  rectified 
OTer  hydrate  of  potassa,  whereby  the  yet  present  cumin  oil  is 
converted  into  cuminic  acid.  If  we  lead  moist  carbonic  acid 
together  with  oil  of  turpentine  through  a  tube  heated  to  dull-red- 
aeas,  we  obtain  a  very  mobile  fluid  of  the  same  constitution  as 
bydrocymid;  also  by  the  distillation  of  camphor  with  anhydrous 
phosphoric  acid,  the  same  compound  seems  to  be  formed  {camphfm). 
A  colorless  fluid,  powerfully  refracting  light,  of  pleasant  lemon^ 
like  odor;  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether; 
Bp.  gr.  0.856;  boiling  point  ITl.^'S. 

If  we  distil  bydrocymid  with  very  dilute  nitric  acid  two  or  three 
days  (whilst  we  continually  pour  back  the  distillate  into  the  re- 
tort), or,  until  in  the  copdensed  water  in  the  receiver  no  more 
dn^ps  of  oil  are  separated,  but  a  white  crystalline  mass  appears, 
thus,  after  cooling,  the  retort  is  filled  with  crystals  of  toluylic  acid 
HO(C|0H7)O3.  n  we  treat  bydrocymid  with  fuming  nitric  aeidj 
we  obtain  nitro-toluylic  acid.  Chromic  acid  as  welUas  peroxide  of 
manganese  and  sulphuric  acid  do  not  act  upon  bydrocymid. 

Bydrocymid  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  forms  sulpho- 
cymid-sulphuric  -acid  H0(Cy,S02)'"S03,  which  appears  in  small 
crystals. 

Tolen:  (8C,H^C„H)H-C^H„(?).    This  body  is  ^oien. 
said  to  occur  in  tolu  balsam,  and  to  be  obtained  by 
distillation  of  that  substance  with  water;  it  boils  at  170°. 

BENZOYL  GROUP. 
Component  C^H,;  Nucleus  C,;  Actiye  part  C,H. 

The  radicals  of  the  benzoyl  group  behave  to  those  of  the  benzid 
group  like  the  radicals  of  the  formyl  group  to  those  of  the  methyl 
group. 


BBRXoiL  asotr?. 


They  now  inolade  the  folloving  memben : — 

MMnberl.  Best;],      Be—  C-H„C,,C-H=C,^ 
"       2.  BeMoyl,     Bi-2aH„C„C,H-CfLH- 
"       8.  Tolnyf,       To-3CJI„C„C,H=.Cur 
"       4.  Uoknown,  (t)-4CJI^C.,C,H=G,l 
"       5.  Cnminj],    Cy-SC,H^C„C,H=CO 


The  radicals  of  tbts  groap,  like  thoBe  of  the  formyl  group, « 
HD0  with  three  etoms  of  oxygen  to  fons  uids  which  are  rem 
able  for  their  dnrability;  ana  several  giTe  also  with  the  halogi 


bine  with  three  atoms  of  oxygen  to  fons  acids  which  are  r 
able  for  their  dnrability;  ana  several  giTe  also  with  the  hi 
and  NO^  correspondiog  compounds.     They  are  formed  when 


correspoading  members  of  the  beniid  gronp  have  absorbed  twoatt 
of  bTdro{;en.  Thus  is  benzid  C„H, — 2H— Beniyi,  likewise  ti 
Cjfi, — 2HvBeoioyl,  etc.  All  the  aeids  of  this  groap  are  id 
pOBseaa  the  capability  of  crystallisatioo,  are  anblunable,  aliri 
solnble  in  cold  water,  more  easily  iu'  hot,  and  easily  solnbw 
alcohol,  and  give  with  alkalies  dnrable  salts,  very  solnble  in  wal 
and  beiice,if  weadd  to  eoncentrated  ealt  solutions  a  stronger  aei 
greater  part  of  the  acids  is  precipitated,  and  upon  this  faet  is  ba 
the  method  of  their  prodnction.  In  the  pore  state  tbey  are  tai 
less  and  inodorous ;  melt  like  oil,  and  stiffen  crystalline.  By  i 
distillation  of  their  nentral  alkali  salts,  we  obtain  paired  radie 
irhich  correspond  to  those  of  the  acetonyl  gronp.  Thos  fl 
benioio  acid  arises  ben«on««(C„H„"C,^H,)0,™Ba,'^BiO^  oa 
sponding  to  aceton  (CjHj,"C,H^O,.  If  the  hydrates  are  diati! 
with  an  excess  of  hydrate  of  potaasa,  we  obtain  the  correepond 
hydrogen  componnda  of  the  benzid  gronp ;  thus  the  hydrab 
benioic  acid  H0(2C,H„C„,C,H)0,  gives  benzid  (2C,H^,C„H)I 
2C0,.  By  the  action  of  the  halogens  and  of  nitric  acia,  we  obt 
derived  comjioundB.  The  radicals  of  this  gronp  correspond 
gaseous  state  to  two  volumes;  tbey  are  as  yet  unknown  in 
isolated  states 


ViaST    VEMDIR. 

BENZYL: 
Be— (C,H,.CpC,H)— C„H,. 

This  radical  is  formed  from  bensid,  if  the  latter  absorbs  2  ati 
hydrogen ;  hitherto  only  compounds  with  the  halogens  and  1 
are  known. 

„„         .  Chloride  of  benzyl  (Chlorbenzid) :  BeCl,-C, 

Cl^  ia  formed,  in  common  with  hydrochlorate 
chloride  of  beniid,  by  direct  action  of  chlorine  upon  hydrobei 
CBenzio).  If  the  latter  compound  be  distilled  with  an  excea 
hydrate  of  lime,  the  chloride  of  benzyl  passea  over  aa  an  o 
colorless  fluid,  of  1.4T5  sp.  gr.     Insoluble  in  water,  easily  solu 
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n  alcohol,  ether,  and  hjdrobensid;  boils  at  210^;  is  not  attacked 
\j  alkalies. 

Brominej  exposed  with  hydrobensid  to  the  action  of  sunlight, 
pTes  corresponding  oomponnds. 

BeCl,+8HCl-C„H,CV  Into  a  large  glass  con- 
Uining  hydrobensid,  and  upon  which  the  sun  shines,  chlorine  gas 
k  eonducted.  After  a  little  time,  chloride  of  benzil  is  deposited 
ia  crystals ;  and  if  the  operation  be  long  continued,  nearly  all  the 
kflrobenrid  is  converted  into  the  compound.  It  separates  from 
w  saturated  etheric  solution  in  crystals ;  insoluble  in  water,  not 
Airily  soluble  in  alcohol,  easily  soluble  in  ether;  melts  at  132^. 
Deeomposes  by  distillation  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  chloride  of 
beniyl. 

ifemqf^W&r^  Be,8NO,=i(C„H3)  Bmitrobemid. 

INO4,  ^^  ^^'7  known  in  combination  with  nitrobenzid 
Mthe  so-called  JmftroJennd- fC„H)N0,+(C„H,)8N0,«C„H„ 
SNO4.  If  hydrobenzid  (benzin)  be  brought  by  drops  into  a  miz- 
tve  of  equal  parts  of  fuming  sulphuric  and  fuming  nitric  acid,  so 
kng  as  the  two  fluids  mingle,  and  the  mixture  then  heated  a  few 
■iautes,  the  whole  mass  stiffens  in  cooling  to  a  thick  crystal 
puts  of  binitrobenzid^  which  being  mixed  with  water,  and  repeat- 
ally  crystallized  from  the  alcoholic  solution,  is  obtained  in  long, 
ddning,  crystal  needles.  If  the  alcoholic  solution  be  treated  with 
nlphide  of  ammonium,  we  obtain  nitranilin,  NH,(C„H4,N0J 
Boer  deposition  of  sulphur. 

PAIRED  COMBINATIONS  OF  BENZTL. 

Chhride  of  Naphtyl  (Trichlomaphthalin) :  C,H„ 
^C,BL,C.,C,H)CL-  C^H-CL.     This  compound  is  ^apiityl    com- 

.iL'^    *!_*        1-1^    •      »    f     »  ,     J         *^Ui.u  TJ  pounds.  Tnch- 

ohuaed  when  chlorine  acts  upon  hydronaphthalid  lor-naphthaUn. 
(oaphthalin)  in  the  heat,  and  by  co-operation  of  direct 
Bonlight.  Crystallizes  in  inodorous  prisms,  an  inch  long ;  melts  at 
T5®,  and  may  be  distilled  at  200^ ;  insoluble  in  water,  almost  in- 
soluble in  alcohol,  easily  soluble  in  ether.  Gives  with  sulphuric 
•eid.a  paired  acid-HO(C3H„C,H„C3,C^SO,rS03. 

GUmde  of  Naphtyl-naphthalid  (Naphtylchlorid-  _.  , , 
c&niaphthalid): 'c,H^-(k.H^C,,H,)6 
HpC„C,H)Cl3— C^HflClji,  or  the  so-called   bichlor- 
nohthalid,  is  obtained,  if  the  following  compound  is  distilled  with 
kjvate  of  potassa.     Crystallizes  from  the  alcoholic  solution  in 
tnasparent,  long,  slender  prisms;  tasteless  and  inodorous;  in- 
toiobfe  in  water,  easUy  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  melts  at  44^; 
gifw  with  sulphuric  acid  a  paired  acid  :»HO(C„Hf,S02,CL)'"S03. 

Sjfdroehlorate  of  Proto-  and  Ter-chhridt  of  Naphthalid  (Salz- 
16 
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saures  Napkthalirlchlorid-naphthalidchlorur):  CJELJ^l2Cfi^CJl) 

^^^^      C1,IIC1+ C,Hr(C,II.,C^C,H)Cl3,3lfci  -  6^,01,) 

nftphthalin.^      or,  the  80-called  fourfold  chlornaphthalin  is  obtained, 

if  hydrochlorate  of  chlornaphthalin  (chloride  of  iiy- 
dronaphthalid)  comes  in  contact  with  chlorine  in  the  cold.  Crys- 
tallizes from  the  etheric  solution  in  transparent  rhombic  tables; 
possesses  a  strong  odor;  melts  at  160^ ;  insoluble  in  water,  soloble 
with  difficulty  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  sublimes  in  an  open  ressd, 
without  decomposition.  If  it  be  distilled  with  hydrate  of  potassi, 
proto-  and  terchloride  of  naphthalid  goes  over.  Nitric  acid  de- 
composes the  compound  under  production  of  oxalic,  phtalinic,  and 
nitro-phtalinic  acid. 

Terchloride  of  Naphtyl-bichlornaphtyl  (Bichlomaphtylchlorid- 
naphtylchlorid,  Tetrachlornaphthalin):  =C8lL'"(C,H^Cg,C,H)Cl, 

+  C3H,r(C,Cl„C„C,H)Cl3-CjtI,Cl^,  is  obtained 
DRphthuhn!        ^y  ^^^  action  of  chlorine  upon  chloride  of  naphtyl 

in  boiling  heat.  Crystallizes  in  hexagonal  needles; 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  melts  at  126°;  sublimable, 
and  gives,  with  hydrate  of  sulphuric  acid,  a  paired  acid  »HO(Ch 
n3,SO,,ClJ^S03. 

Naphtylnitrid  (Trinitronaphthalid):  C,H,,'^(C,H„ 
Tnnuesnnph-     C^CjI^SNO.^C^H^SNO^  is  formed  by  the  action 

of  nitric  acid  upon  nitronaphthalid  in  common  with 
the  following  combination.  Crystallizes  in  rhombic  tables  of  pale- 
yellow  color;  inodorous;  insoluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether;  melts  at  200^;  decomposes  in  contact  with  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  potassa  into  carbonic,  formic,  hydrocyanic 
and  nitroniiphthalinic  acid  C^II^N^Ojo=(C„II,)2N03(?). 

Naphtylnitrid-nitronaphthalid   ( Binitronaphtha- 

I«nvtn>nnph.         jj^^^  ^       CJI,-(2CJI„C  Jl)  NO,  +  C,H„-(C,U„  C, 

C,II)3XO,=  C3oIl,2NO,.  Crystalline,  neutral  pow- 
dcr;  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  with  difficulty  in  alcohol  and 
ether;  melts  at  175^;  sublimes  unchanged;  gives,  with  sulphide 
of  ammonium,  a  base  nitronaphthalidin,  and,  brought  together 
with  an  alcoholic  potassa  solution,  decomposes  into  ammonia,  car- 
bonic acid,  and  a  new  acid,  which  consists  of  Cj^IIgNgO,. 

iYfl/?//r^/ijM/jt>A(>-«i//^^AwriV^67y ;  3I10(CgII^C,ll,,C8,C,lI,3S0;)^ 
3S03=8lIO(C^II,,3SOJ^3S03,  forms  with  sulphonaphthalid-sul- 

phuric  acid  the  bisuIphotiaphthalin'SulpJiuric  acid 
thSr^  (naphthalin-hypo-sulphuric  acid)  =  IIO(C«H^SO,) 
phuric  acid.       S03+3H0(C,,1I„3S0,)3S03  =  2HO,(C^H„2SOJ"^ 

2SO3.  ^'^^  production  of  this  acid,  see  Sulphonaphtha- 
lid-sulphuric  acid.  Talcose  powder  is  colored  in  the  air,  especially 
in  moist  state  in  the  sunlight;  tastes  acid  and  bitter,  remains  dry  in 
the  air ;  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Its  salts  bear  a  high 
temperature;  they  taste  bitter;  the  acid  saturates  2  atoms  of  base. 
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By  the  action  of  salphnric  acid  upon  naphthalin, 
,rt  »  third  acid  arises,  which  is  n^medolutinhypo-  J^^^^^^r. 
mpkurte  acta;  it  does  not  crystallize,  but  dries  to 
I  nard  colorless  mass,  of  bitter  and  sour  taste,  easily  soluble  in 
nter  and  alcohol. 

Here  also  belong  the  paired  acids,  which  are  formed  by  the 
aetkm  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  chloride  of  naphthyl,  naphtylchlorid- 
Mnnaphthalid^  etc.,  and  have  been  already  mentioned  above; 
likewise  the  sulphonitronaphthalin-sulphuric  acid,  etc. 


SXCOin>  MEMBER. 

BENZOYL : 

Benzoyl  is  found  in  combination  with  oxygen  as  benzoic  acid  in 
beosoin  balsam.  It  arises  from  picramyl  and  its  paired  combina- 
tioQs,  as  cinnamon  oil,  and  cinnamein ;  farther,  by  the  oxidation 
of  the  higher  members  of  the  radicals  of  the  benzid  group,  etc. 
^th  oxygen  two  combinations  are  known. 

Oxide  of  Benzoyl:  BzO,.  If  benzoate  of  copper 
be  heated  in  a  retort,  drops  collect  in  the  receiver,  benzoyl 
vUeh  stiffen  to  a  crystalline  mass,  and  consist  of 
the  oxide  of  benzoyl  and  benzoic  acid,  and  as  a  residue  the  sali- 
7late  of  protoxide  of  copper  remains.  The  benzoic  acid  of  the 
■ixture  is  absorbed  by  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the  oxide  of  ben- 
lojl  remaining  behind,  is  obtained  by  repeated  crystallization 
bm  the  hot  alcoholic  or  etheric  solution  in  large  four-sided,  ob- 
li^,  hard  and  brittle  prisms.  It  fuses  at  70^;  possesses  an 
ipeeable  lemon-like  odor;  if  it  be  heated  a  long  time  with  a 
potessa  solution  under  access  of  air,  we  obtain  benzoate  of  potassa. 
Nitric  acid  oxidizes  it  instantaneously,  forming  benzoic  acid.  If 
oxide  of  benzoyl  be  exposed  several  days  in  a  melted  state  to  the 
MtioQ  of  chlorine,  it  forms  a  compound,  which  is  obtained  from 
the  etheric  solution  in  large  aromatic  crystals ;  they  consist  of 
CACIO,. 

Hydrate  of  Bemoie  Acid  (Benzoic  Acid) :  HOBz  „  . , 

Oil*  •         -J*       v^-      ji»  1.  •  •      1-      Benzoic  acid. 

^    Benzoic  acid  is  obtained  from  benzoin  resm,  by 

ettefal  sublimation  in  gentle  heat.     It  is  generally  formed  by 

faolTing  the  resin  in  an  equal  volume  of  alcohol,  saturating  the 

lotttion  with  carbonate  of  soda,  then  mixing  with  water,  and  dis- 

tiOmg  away  the  alcohol.     Ffom  the  aqueous  solution  removed 

hm  the  residue,  the  benzoic  acid  is  precipitated  by  hydrochloric 

uid.    It  crystallizes  from  the  hot  saturated  aqueous  solution  in 

the  form  of  a  rhombic  prism;  in  pure  state  inodorous,  the  taste  is 

Venning,  sharp,  somewhat  sour,  and  long  continued ;   melts  at 

120^,  like  a  &t,  stiffens  crystalline,  boils  at  289^,  and  forms  vapor^ 
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"which  excites  tears  and  violent  coughing.  Benzoic  acid  dissolrei 
in  200  parts  cold  water,  and  80  parts  not ;  it  is  easily  dissolved 
in  alcohol,  ether,  and  fatty  oils.  If  hydrate  of  benzoic  acid  be 
conducted  through  a  glowing  tube^  or  if  it  be  subjected  to  dry  £•- 
tillation,  with  an  excess  of  hydrate  of  lime,  it  decomposes  into  hjdro- 
benzid  (C^^H^)!!  and  2C0,;  on  the  contrary,  if  neutral  bensoataof 
lime  be  distilled,  there  arises  benzon  (CjyB^^Cj JBJO^  If  benwie 
acid  be  treated  a  few  hours  with  fuming  iulphurie  and  fumi»j 
nitric  acidj  we  obtain  binitrobenzoie  acid;  if  nitric  acid  alone  bi 
employed,  a  compound  is  formed  of  benzoic  acid  with  binitrobenioie 
acid.  If  we  distil  benzoic  acid  with  chloride  of  phosphorui^  tha 
arise  bioxychloride  of  phosphorus,  and  also  oxychloride  of  bediojl 

(Cj^Hj)  <  Q*    Chlorine  converts  benzoic  acid  little  by  little  into 

bichlorhenzoic  and  tetrachlorbenzoie  acid;  in  the  beginning,  a  com- 
pound is  formed  of  benzoic  with  bichlorhenzoic  acid,  and  by  the 
union  of  the  bichlor-  with  the  tetrachlorbenzoie  acid,  the  so-called 
trichlorbenzoic  acid  is  formed.  By  the  action  of  anhjfdroue  tiii* 
phuric  acid  upon  benzoic  acid,  we  obtain  the  sulphobenzo-sulphurio 
acidaHOCC^^H.SOspSOs.  If  chlorine  gas  be  conducted  into» 
strong  alkali  solution  of  benzoic  acid,  we  obtain  chlorniceinic  aeid 
(p.  193)  under  evolution  of  carbonic  acid. 

Benzoic  Acid  Salts.  Benzoic  acid  forms  neutral  and  basic 
salts,  which  mostly  are  soluble  in  water.  They  possess  a  peculiar 
warming  taste.  If  in  solutions  not  too  dilute  they  are  mixed  with 
a  mineral  acid,  the  benzoic  acid  is  mostly  precipitated.     Witb 

?rotoxide  of  iron  benzoic  acid  forms  a  few  insoluble  basic  salts, 
'he  insoluble  salts  are  taken  up  in  the  heat  by  a  solution  of  ace- 
tate of  potassa  or  soda.  The  ammonia  salt  appears  in  penniform, 
easily  soluble  crystals,  which  by  heating  decompose  into  watei 
and  nitrobenzoyl.  The  acid  ammonia  salt  is  procured  in  granolai 
crystals,  if  the  neutral  solution  be  rapidly  evaporated.  JBenzamic 
NH^BzOj  is  obtained,  if  ammonia  gas  be  conducted  over  oxychlo 
ride  of  benzoyl ;  it  separates  from  the  hot  aqueous  solution  bj 
rapid  cooling  in  pearly,  crystal  leaflets,  and  by  slowly  cooling  w( 
obtain  a  mass  consisting  of  fine  crystal  needles,  of  silken  lustre 
In  this  mass,  after  a  little  time,  cavities  appear,  in  tho  middl< 
point  of  which  large  perfect  crystals  are  found ;  by  degrees  tb< 
whole  changes  into  large  crystals,  of  mother-of-pearl  lustre,  whici 
behave  to  warm  water  like  fat;  fuse  at  115^;  and  at  a  high  tern 
perature  distil  unchanged.  Benzamid  is  almost  insoluble  in  col( 
water,  but  dissolves  easily  in  alcohd  and  ether ;  it  combines  witl 
2  atoms  bromine,  and  by  treatment  with  acids  and  alkalies  decom 
poses  into  benzoic  acid  and  ammonia.  Bibenzamid  NH,2BzO,a 
(NH,BzO)'^Bz09  is  formed,  if  oil  of  bitter  almonds  remains  a  lonj 
time  in  contact  with  water.  It  appears  as  a  white  flaky  mass,  o 
mother-of  pearl  lustre,  and  consisting  of  fine  needles,  insoluble  ii 
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water,  and  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Treated  with  an 
ileoholic  solution  of  potassa,  benzoic  acid  and  ammonia  are  formed. 
It  dissolves  in  faming  sulphuric  acid,  with  an  indigo-blue  color. 
Tbe  pataua  salt  KO^BzOj+aq,  forms  fine  penniform  crystals. 
The  ioda  salt  appears  in  needles,  which  are  soluble  with  diffi- 
eilty  in  boiling  alcohol.  The  baryta  salt  forms  needles,  not 
etiily  soluble  in  water.  The  protoxide  of  manganese  salt  requires 
SO  Darts  water  for  solution.  The  neutral  peroxide  of^  iron  salty 
FeiO^SBzOj,  crystallises  in  yellow  needles,  which  are  dissolved  by 
ileoliol  and  water,  under  separation  of  a  basic  salt.  If  a  solution 
of  perchloride  of  iron,  mingled  with  ammonia,  be  mixed  with  ben- 
lOite  of  potassa,  we  obtain  an  insoluble  compound,  which  consists 
of  Fe,03,2Bz03.  The  silver  sdU  is  deposited  from  the  boiling 
•ohtion  in  crystalline  scales. 

Bioxy sulphide  of  Benzoyl:  Bzjg*  distils  over  Bioxyaulphide 

then  bioxy  chloride  of  benzoyl  is  heated  with  finely  ^^^^'^y^ 
]nilverized  sulphide  of  lead.     Soft,  crystalline,  yellow  mass,  of  dis- 
imeable  odor ;  forms  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassa, 
after  some  time,  sulphide  of  potassium  and  benzoate  of  potassa. 

Chloride  of  Benzoyl:  BzClj+HCl,  is  obtained,  if 
chlorine  be  conduotod  into  hydrotolid  in  the  cold  and  ^^y^  ^ 
Bttder  strong  daylight,  until  it  evolves  no  more  hydro- 
diloric  acid  gas.     Colorless  liquid,  which  cannot  be  distilled  with- 
»at  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

Bioxychloride  of  Benzoyl :   Bz  <  q^,  is  obtained,  Bioxychloride 

if  dry  chlorine  gas  be  led  into  bitter  almond  oil,  or  ^  »«^<>y^ 
if  benzoic  acid  be  distilled  with  chloride  of  phosphorus.     Water- 
dear  fluid  of  peculiar,  highly  penetrating  odor,  exciting  the  eyes 
to  tears.    Decomposes,  in  contact  with  water,  into  benzoic  and 
kydrochloric  acid;  sp.  gr.  1.190. 

Biozybromide  of  Benzoyl:  Bz  I  ^*^j  a  soft,  large-  Bioxybromide 

leaved,  crystalline  mass  of  aromatic  odor.    Arises  **  »>«^oyi- 
by  the  action  of  bromine  upon  oil  of  bitter  almonds. 

{Q  Biozjodide 

J*.  Goes  over  when  of  benzoyl 

bioxychloride  of  benzovl  is  distilled  with  iodide  of  potassium. 
Colorless,  leafy,  crystalline,  easily  fusible. 

Aeetylehlorate  of  Bioxychloride  of  Benzoyl:  Bz<  r;i  + Ac<  ni 

[?),  is  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  benzoate  of  ethyl  by  chlo- 
rine. A  colorless,  slightly  fuming  fluid  of  1.846  sp.  gr.  Decom- 
poses in  contact  with  water  into  benzoic,  acetic,  and  hydrochloric 
acid. 
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Benx   initrfd         JBeMovlfiidrtd:  Bk+SNO^,  forms  with  nitrolid  the 
^^^^  BO-Damed  binitrolid.    Is  obtained,  if  tolin  be  a  long 

time  boiled  with  nitric  acid.  The  crystalline  precipitate,  wbich 
forms,  is  purified  by  recrystallisation.  Appears  in  adcnlar,  pris- 
matic crystals  of  much  lustre;  melts  at  71  ,  and  stiffens  to  a  rtdi- 
ated,  hard,  brittle  mass.  Is  not  decomposed  by  nitric  acid,  and 
by  potash-lye  di88ol?ed  with  red-brown  color. 
Nitrobensoyi.        NUrolemoyl  (Bensonitryl):  BsN,  forms  by  heating 

bensoate  of  ammonia.  Completely  colorless  fluid,  of 
strong  agreeable  odor,  like  oil  of  bitter  almonds;  dissolves  in  100 
parts  boiling  water,  and  in  every  proportion  in  dcohol  and  eAer; 
sp.  gr.  1.0078 ;  boils  at  191^;  is  converted  by  the  co-operation  of 
acids  and  alkalies  into  benzoic  acid  and  ammonia.  If  the  alcoholic 
solution  be  mixed  with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  we  obtain  kiucyt 
Bulphidamid^  NH^BzSj^,  which  crystallizes  in  long  needles  of 
satin  lustre,  and  forms,  when  treated  with  oxide  of  mercury,  nitro- 
benzoyl,  and  sulphide  of  mercury. 

^  .  ^  ,.  Bichlorhenzoic  Acid :  HO(aCLC,H^a,C.H)0,- 
oaro?be"fo;i.  H0,(C,,H,C1  )03;  and  tetraclhrbmB^  acid:  flO 
^  (2C,Cl^C„C,H)03«HO(CMHCl,)03:isformedbytlie 
action  of  chlorine  upon  benzoic  acid:  the  decompositioi^  taka 
place  only  slowly.  In  the  beginning,  we  obtain  a  compound  A 
.  benzoic  with   bichlorhenzoic  acid^   or  the   so-called 

acW.  ^^  ^^^^^    chlorbenzoic  acidj  and  by  union  of  the  biehlar'  with 

the  tetrachlor-benzoic  aeidj  we  obtain  the  triekkr' 
benzoic  acid.  These  compounds  are  less  soluble  in.  water  than 
benzoic  acid ;  they  dissolve  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  by 
the  spontaneous  evaporation  of  their  solutions  crystallize  in  small 
stellated  groups  of  silky  needles.  They  combine  with  bases  like 
benzoic  acid. 

Hydrochlorate  of  Chloride  of  Bichlorbenzoyl:  ««(CgClj„C,HpCg, 
0,11)013+ SHClsCi^H^Cl^  appears  a  pasty,  glutinous  mass;  it  is 
formed  simultaneously  with  the  hydrochlorate  of  superchlaride  of 
bichlorbenzoyl  (Ca01„C,H„C8,C,H)Cl,+8HCl,  if  chlorine  act  a 
long  time  in  the  sunlight  upon  tolin.  Crystallizes  and  much 
resembles  benzoic  acid.  By  farther  action  of  chlorine,  we  obtain 
a  compound,  which  consists  of  C^^H^Ole;  crystallizes,  and  may  be 
volatilized  without  decomposition. 

Bromhenzoic  Acid:  2H0{  Ci4H^Br)03,^BzOj,  arises, 
acw"  ^^^^^      ^^  bromine  be  slowly  conducted  over  benzoate  of  sil- 
ver; possesses  a  crystalline  appearance;   melts  at 
100^  ;  sublimes  unchanged;  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

^.  .^  ^      .         Binitrobenzoic  Add:    IIO(0„2NO„C,IL,C„C.H) 
add  '    0,- HO,(C,,H3,2NO JO3,  is  formed,  if  benzoic  acid  be 

boiled  one  hour  with  a  mixture  of  fuming  sulphuric 
and  fuming  nitric  acid.    Binitrobenzoic  acid  is  precipitated  from 
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the  Bolotion  by  water,  and  obtained  in  small  crystals  by  evapo- 
ration of  the  alcoholic  solution.  Scarcely  soluble  in  water,  but 
ratber  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  may  be  sublimed  when 
cautiously  heated.  Gives,  with  potassa^  soda^  and  ammonia^  crys- 
tallisable  salts^  and  with  oxide  of  lead  and  silver,  sparingly  soluble 
Baits.  If  bensoic  acid  be  treated  with  concentrated  nitric  acid 
alone,  we  obtain  nitrobenzoie  aeid^  which  consists  of  benzoic  acid, 
and  binitrobensoic  acid  bH0(Ci4H4,N0J03. 

NUrchenzaic  Aetd  is  further  formed  by  the  action  ^.^^, 
of  nitric  acid  upon  bitter  almond  oil,  cinnamon  oil,  j^\j     ^^^^ 
cinnamic  acid,  and  dragtm'^  blood.  Nitrotolinic  acid, 
which  is  formed  by  long  boiling  of  tolin  with  nitric  acid,  is  also 
probably  nitrobenzoie  acid.     In  order  to  obtain  it,  we  boil  benzoic 
acid  several  hours  with  nitric  acid,  then  during  the  cooling,  nitro- 
benzoie acid  separates.     From  the  hot  aqueous  solution  it  gives 
small  white  crystals ;  dissolves  easily  in  boiling  water,  but  with 
difficulty  in  cold;  melts  at  127^;  sublimes  unchanged;  the  vapor 
strongly  excites  coughing. 

If  the  silver  salt  be  cautiously  heated,  we  obtain  nitrobenzid. 
If  the  alcoholic  solution  of  nitrobenzoie  acid  saturated  with  am- 
fHonia^  and  hydrosulphuric  acidy  be  boiled,  we  obtain  benzaminic 
aeidj  'ELO{C^^^yNH^)Oy  It  exhibits  nitrobenzoie  acid,  in  which 
NO4  is  replaced  by  NH,.  Apparently  benzaminic  acid  is  double, 
consisting  of  benzoic  acid  +HO(C^2NHj^C,H„C8,C,H)03;  it 
thence  belongs  not  to  the  amid  combinations. 

If  nitrobenzoie  acid  be  warmed  with  chloride  of  phosphorus,  a 
heavy  fluid  distils  over,  which  boils  at  265^,  and,  treated  with  hot 
potassa  solution,  gives  nitrobenzoie  acid,  and  chloride  of  potas- 
sium ;  it  consists  of  H0(Ci4H4N0 J    <  pf  it  is  hence 

V  ^^  Biozjchloride 

bioxychloride  of  nitrobenzoyl.     It  forms  with  am-  ofnitrobenzojl. 
monia  a  product  which  crystallizes  in  yellow  needles. 

Nitrobeneoic  acid  combines  easily  with  bases,  and  expels  seve- 
ral acids  from  their  compounds.  The  salts  are  mostly  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol;  crystallizable;  explode  by  heating,  and  leave, 
when  gently  warmed,  nitro-benzid,  under  blackening.  They  are 
procured  either  direct,  or  by  double  decomposition.  If  the  am- 
monia salt  be  a  long  time  fused,  we  obtain  nitrobenzamidj  NH, 
(Cj  JI^,NOJOj,  which  crystallizes  in  yellow  needles. 

BensMfninic  Acid:  H0(C„H^,NH,)03.     Crystal- 
lizes  from  the  hot  saturated  aqueous  solution  in  thin,  ^^^^"^^^ 
short,  radiated  crystals,  which  easily  dissolve  in  boil- 
ing water,  alcohol,  and  ether;  inodorous,  and  rather  sour  taste; 
melts  to  a  clear,  colorless  fluid ;  strongly  heated  it  emits  a  vapor, 
smelling  like  benzoic  acid.     In  fuming  nitric  acid  it  dissolves 
inth  a  blood  red  color.    Chlorine  decomposes  the  acid.    It  expels 
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carbonic  acid  from  compounds  of  the  latter,  and  giTes  irith  the 
alkalies  and  earths  salts  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  not 
crystallizable. 

Sulphobemo-9ulphurie  Add:  2HO(Ci4H^SO^0,,'^ 
S^r^d.   SO      Corresponds  to  sulphacetyUdphurica^^ 

IS  formed  by  the  action  of  aqueous  sulphuric  aeia 
upon  benzoic  acid.  The  pasty  mass  is  diluted  with  water,  and  the 
sulphobenzo-Bulphuric  acid  obtained  by  saturation  with  baryta,  etc 
If  the  aqueous  solution  be  evaporated  until  the  boiling  point  liieB 
to  150^,  the  acid  stiffens  after  cooling  to  a  crystalline  mass ;  deli- 
quesces in  the  damp  air ;  is  very  permanent,  not  even  decompoied 
by  boiling  with  concentrated  nitric  acid.  It  saturates  2  atoms  of 
base,  of  which  one  can  be  substituted  by  HO. 
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1.  GINKYL  (CIlfMTL): 

C^H,-^(2CjHg,Cg.CgH)«C4H^^Bi— Cn. 

^. .  .  . ,        Cinnamie  Acid  (ZimmtsSure) :   HOCnO«.    It  is 

Cinnamio  acid.        %   ^   ^  .     %  •         -j  -j^*  i^        -j 

related  to  benzoic  acid  as  oxide  of  cmnamyl  to  oxide 
of  picramyl  (bitter  almond  oil).  It  is  found  in  old  oil  of  dnnamoa, 
in  Peru  balsam,  and  in  tolu  balsam,  and  is  produced  from  oxide 
of  cinnamyl,  from  cinnamein  and  styracin.  The  crystals  which  are 
deposited  from  old  cinnamon  oil  are  cinnamie  acid,  and  can  be 

?urified  by  recrystallization.  Or  we  mix  an  alcohoUc  solution  of 
'eru  balsam  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa  so  long  as  a 
precipitate  is  formed ;  add  water  to  the  abfiltered  fluid,  separate 
the  cinnamein  which  is  deposited,  distil  off  the  alcohol,  and  pre- 
cipitate the  cinnamie  acid  from  the  aqueous  solution  by  hydro- 
chloric acid.  It  is  purified  by  recrystallization  or  by  subumation. 
It  appears  in  colorless,  pearly  leaflets ;  from  the  aqueous  solution 
it  crystallizes  in  long,  indistinct  prisms.  In  its  properties  it  quite 
agrees  with  benzoic  acid ;  it  melts  at  120^,  and  boils  at  293^ ;  its 
vapor  is  suffocating,  and  excites  coughing.  If  it  be  distilled  with 
4  parts  baryta  it  decomposes  into  carbonic  acid,  and  cinnamein 
(cinnamol)  and  carbonic  acid.  If  instead  of  baryta  pure  lime  be 
employed,  we  obtain  benzin.  Toward  nitric  acid  and  Mulphuric 
acidj  it  behaves  exactly  like  benzoic  acid.  Also  the  dnnamte  acid 
salU  resemble  those  of  benzoic  acid.  They  are  mostly  soluble  in 
water,  and  are  capable  of  crystallization.  The  acid,  as  well  as 
its  salts,  is  converted  into  benzoic  acid  if  boiled  with  peroxide  of 
manganese  or  chromate  of  potOMa  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The 
same  result  follows  the  action  of  chlorine  or  chloride  of  lime ;  we 
at  flrst  obtain  benzoic  acid,  and  by  further  action  chlorbenzoio 
acid ;  simultaneously  there  is  also  formed  a  heavy  oil^  of  peculiar 
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romatio  amell.  If  the  cinnamic  acid  be  heated  with  chloride  of 
^ho9phonASj  bioxychloride  of  cinnyly  Cn  <  q?  is  formed. 

Bioxyehhride  of  Cinnyl  (Cymmylbioxychlorid) :    Cn<  ^J    A 

laid  boiling  at  262^,  which  decomposes  in  the  damp  air  into 
iTdrochloric  and  cinnamic  acid.  Gives  with  aqueous  ammonia  a 
vkite  crystalline  body,  einnamid  (cimmamid),  analogous  to  ben* 
tamid.    If  this  be  distilled  with  cyanide  of  potassium  or  of  mer- 

,  we  obtain  ozycyanide  of  cynnyl,  Cn  <  q» 

BinUroeinnamic  Add  (Binitrosimmtsaure) :   HO  periyedradi- 
C4H^^Cj|2N04,CJB[,,C„C^)0^  forms  with  1  atom  cais  of  cinnyl. 
nnnamic  acid,  the  nitrocinnamic  acid  ■■HO(Ci,Hg,  Nitrocinnamio 
!}04)0^     It  is  obtained,  if  cinnamic  acid  be  carried  ^^^' 
nto  cooled  fuming  nitric  acid;  it  forms  crystals,  which  are  purified 
IT  recrystallization  from  boiling  alcohol;  it  much  resembles  the 
iitrobensoic  acid,  but  it  requires  827  parts  alcohol  at  20^  for 
lolation,  whereby  it  differs  from  that  acid.    If  it  be  boiled  with  a 
itde  water,  it  melts  to  an  oily  fluid.    Nitrocinnamic  acid  js  weak, 
lad  forms,  with  the  alkalies,  easily  soluble  neutral  salts,  and  with 
die  other  bases  salts,  some  of  which  are  soluble  with  difficulty, 
tnd  others  insoluble. 

Sulphocinnsulphuric  Acid  (Sulfozimmtschwefel-  „  ,  .    . 
iinre):2H0(C,H.,C„H^S0,)0/;S0„  is  obtained  like  ^'^^"S^d. 
mlphobenzoe-sulphuric  acid.     Remains,  after  evapo-* 
ration  of  the  aqueous  solution  in  a  vacuum,  as  an  amorphous  mass 
»f  pale-yellow  color,  which  becomes  moist  in  the  air,  and  is  easily 
lolnble  m  water  and  alcohol.     By  spontaneous  evaporation  of  the 
ilooholic  solution  it  separates  in  long  prisms,  which  contain  6 
fttoms  water.   The  acid  saturates  2  atoms  of  base.   The  pure  acid, 
u  well  as  the  alkali  salts,  give  a  precipitate  only  with  vinegar  of 
lead  and  nitrate  of  protoxide  of  mercury. 

lfyrb:^fe^(?ta(CarbobenzoicAcid):  HCC^H^O,  MyroxyUoadct 
-H0(CH,^C„HJ03.  This  acid  is  obtained  by  the  ^  ^ 
letion  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa  upon  cinnamein  with  cin- 
namic acid  and  peruvin.  If  the  alkaline  solution  be  mixed  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  there  separates  a  mixture  of  cinnamic  and 
myroxylic  acid.  From  the  hot  aqueous  solution,  the  cinnamic  acid 
m  first  deposited,  and,  by  evaporation,  the  myroxylic  acid.  It 
Quite  equals  benzoic  acid,  but  melts  even  at  109^ ;  first  boils  at 
260^,  and  is  more  easily  soluble  in  water. 

2.  HIPPURIC  ACID : 
■aBH0,NC4H,0g^(C„H^0,aB:H0,NCi^,0g. 

Htppurie  add  is  found  in  the  urine  of  the  horse,  Hippurio  add. 
the  coW|  and,  in  small  quantity,  also  in  human  urine. 
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Benzoic  acid,  as  well  as  cinnamic  acid,  changes  in  animal  bodies 
into  bippuric  acid,  which  is  found  in  urine.    By  the  Action  of  acids 
and  alkalies,  hippuric  acid  decomposes  into  glycocol  and  benzoic 
acid.     If  the  elements  of  2  atoms  water  come  to  the  pairling  of 
hippuric  acid  NC^HgO,,  we  obtain  glycacol  saNC^H^O^.     Horse 
urine  evaporated  to  ^  is  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  pre- 
cipitate pressed  out  and  boiled  with  water  and  milk  of  lime;  then 
it  is  filtered,  and  a  solution  of  alum  added  to  the  filtrate,  until 
the  alkaline  reaction  vanishes.     Into  the  fiuid  cooled  to  40^,  we 
bring  bicarbonate  of  soda,  until  no  more  precipitate  is  formed, 
and  from  the  abfiltered  solution  the  hippuric  acid  is  precipitated 
by  nitric  acid,  and  then  purified  by  reorystallization  nrom  boiling 
water  and  treatment  with  animal  charcoal.     Crystallizes  in  well- 
formed  quadratic  prisms;  it  is  deposited  from  the  concentrated 
salt  solution  upon  the  addition  of  acid,  always  in  distinct  long 
needles.     Reacts  strongly  acid,  but  possesses  no  sour  taste;  it 
fuses  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  stifibns  to  a  crystalline  mass;  it  re- 
quires 400  parts  cold  water  for  solution;  easily  soluble  in  boiling 
water  and  alcohol.     By  dry  distillation  decomposes  into  benzole 
acid  and  benzoate  of  ammonia ;  immediately  an  oily  fluid  distill 
over,  which  by  cooling    stifi^ens    and   behaves  like  a  resin;  bj 
strongly  heating,  hydrocyanic   acid  is  evolved,  and  carbon  re- 
mains as  residue.     Slowly  heated  with  an   excess  of  lime,  am- 
monia and  hydrobenzid  go  over.     Heated  with  peroxide  of  man- 
ganese and  sulphurie  acidj  we  obtain  carbonic  acid,  ammonia, 
and  benzoic  acid.     If  hippuric  acid  be   boiled  with  water,  and 
superoxide  of  leadj  the   whole  stiffens  to  a  crystalline  mass  of 
benzamid. 

The  salts  of  hippuric  acid  resemble  those  of  benzoic  acid ;  they 
mostly  crystallize;  with  potassa  it  gives  a  neutral  and  an  acid 
salt. 

To  the  paired  combinations  of  benzoic  acid,  belongs  also  benzilic 
acid  =HO,CiJI,jOj^7Ci,H3)03,  mentioned  j^a^re  226. 

3.  BENZON : 
(C,8n5rCMH5)0,=C„H,oO,. 

Benzon  is  formed  by  dry  distillation  of  neutral  benzoate  of  lime. 
The  obtained  distillate  is  a  mixture  of  hydrobenzid,  naphthalin, 
and  benzon.  This  is  submitted  to  distillation,  and  when  the  boil- 
ing point  arises  to  250^,  the  receiver  is  changed.  What  now  goes 
over,  is  a  mixture  of  benzon,  and  naphthalin  ;  at  — 20°  the  naph- 
thalin is  deposited.  Benzon  is  a  colorless  oil,  flowing  with  diffi- 
culty, and  of  an  empyreumatic,  not  disagreeable  odor;  lighter  than 
water ;  boils  at  250°.  Nitric  acid^  potassa^  and  chlorine  appear 
not  to  change  it.     By  sulphuric  acid  it  is  decomposed. 
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THIRD  MEMBBR. 

TOLUTL : 
Tos=8CjH,,C„CjH=C,eH^ 

Bydrate  of  Toluylie  Acid :  HO^ToOj.  This  acid  is  obtained, 
if  hydrocimyd  (Cymin)  be  boiled  several  days  with  4  to  6  parts 
dilute  nitric  acid  {vide  Hydrocymid).  After  cooling,  the  liquid 
in  the  retort  is  filled  with  white  crystals  of  toluylic  acid,  with 
which  a  small  quantity  of  nitrotoluylio  acid  is  admixed.  We  boil 
the  deposited  acid  with  milk  of  lime,  filter,  and,  after  cooling, 
precipitate  with  hydrochloric  acid;  we  repeat  this  operation,  until 
tiie  separated  acid  appears  quite  white.  It  is  then  dissolved  in 
baryta  water,  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue 
treated  with  cold  water,  which  leaves  the  nitrotoluylate  of  baryta 
undissolved.  From  the  hot  saturated  aqueous  solution,  the  acid 
is  deposited  in  perfectly  white  needles;  very  easily  soluble  in 
wood-spirit,  alcohol,  and  ether;  inodorous  and  tasteless.  The 
salts  agree  with  those  of  benzoic  acid.  Distilled  with  an  excess 
of  baryta,  we  obtain  tolin  and  carbonic  acid. 

Nitrotoluylio  acid  is  a  compound  of  binitro toluylic  with  toluylic 
acid.  It  is  formed  by  the  action  of  fuming  nitric  acid  upon  to- 
luylic acid,  and  upon  cymin.  It  crystallizes  from  the  alcoholic 
aolntion  in  splendid  pale-yellow  rhombic  prisms. 

The  baryta  salt  is  deposited  from  the  hot,  aqueous  solution  in 
radiated  crystals. 

riFTH  XEXBSR. 

CUMINYL : 

Cj:s:5C2H^Cg,C,Hs=sC2QH  J  |. 

Sy dr ate  of  Ouminylio  Acid  {Camimo  Acid):  HO,  cutninic  acict 
CyO,.  Pure  potassa  is  heated  to  melting  in  a  retort, 
and  then  upon  it  is  brought,  in  drops,  Roman  cumin  oil.  The  oil 
becomes  immediately  solid,  whilst  the  cymin  distils  over  {vide 
Cumin  Oil).  After  the  decomposition  is  terminated,  the  mass  is 
dissolved  in  water,  and  from  the  solution  the  acid  is  precipitated 
by  hydrochloric  acid  and  purified  by  recrystallization  from  the 
alcoholic  solution.  Crystallizes  in  white,  very  beautiful  prismatic 
tables,  which  taste  sour,  and  possess  a  peculiar  odor ;  melts  at 
92^,  and  boils  at  250^;  sublimes  in  beautiful  needles  often  an 
inch  long.  Sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  but  easily  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether.  Decomposes  by  distillation  with  lime  into 
comin  and  carbonic  acid.  It  agrees  in  its  acid  properties  with 
benzoic  acid;  it  expels  carbonic  acid  from  its  compounds,   and 
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gives  with  oxides  of  metals  well-characterised  salts,  whidi  are  ob- 
tained direct,  as  well  as  by  doable  decomposition. 

Biox7chi<»ide        Bioxycliloride  of  Cuminyl :   Ca  <  qK  is  formed,  if 

cuminic  acid  is  distilled  with  chloriae  of  phosphonn, 
as  well  as  by  the  action  of  dry  chlorine  gas  apon  anhydrous  eamin 
oil.     Appears  as  a  yellowish  fluid,  heavier  tnan  water,  of  strong 

Eenetrating  odor,  decomposes  in  the  damp  air  into  cnminic  tod 
ydrochloric  acid. 
Bioxyhromide  of  euminyl  resembles  the  chlorine  oomponnd. 

BinUrO'Cuminic  Add:  HO,(a2N0^4C,HLC«C|H) 
i^unMjnimmc  o,^  H0(C«H„2N0 JO,,  is  formed,  when  ommnio 

acid,  in  small  quantity,  is  brought  into  a  miztnro  of 
fuming  sulphuric  and  nitric  acid.  Crystallises  from  the  alooholie 
solution  in  shining  leaflets;  not  sour.  If  cuminic  add  be  treated 
with  fuming  nitric  acid  alone,  we  thus  obtain  a  combination  of  bi- 
nitrocuminic  and  cuminic  acid,  or  the  so-named  nttra-cunim&aafi, 
which  forms  in  yellowish-white  crystals;  it  combines  with  bases. 

Salt-like  Comhination  of  the  Oxides  of  the  Methyl  Orofitp  wiA  the  Acidt 

of  the  Benzoyl  Group. 

Benzoate  of  Methyl:  Me0,6z0,;  an  oily,  colorlen, 
of  ^xide  of^me-  ^^^^^i^ic  smelling  fluid;  insoluble  in  water,  but  easily 
thyl.  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  ether;  sp.  gr.  1.10;  boils  it 

198.5^  ;  conducted  over  redhot  lime,  we  obtain  ben- 
zin  and  other  products. 

.  Benzoate  of  Ethyl:    AeOjBzOj.      Colorless  oily 

o^de^of  ethyL    ^^i^y  of  slight  odor  and  suffocating  taste;  insoluble  in 

cold  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  boils 
at  209^ ;  sp.  gr.  1.0559;  burns  with  very  sooty  flame.  Led  over 
heated  hydrate  of  potassa,  we  obtain  benzoate,  and  acetate  of 
potassa  under  evolution  of  hydrogen. 

Nitrobenzoate  of  Ethyl:  Crystallizes  from  the  warm  etheric 
solution  in  distinct  crystals,  which  melt  at  70^,  and  boil  at  300^; 
volatile. 

Binitrobenzoate  of  Ethyl:  Crystallizes  from  the  alcoholic  solu- 
tion in  long,  slender,  shining,  scarcely  colored  needles. 

Cinnamate  of  Ethyl :  AeOjCnO,.  Clear,  colorless  fluid,  of 
agreeable,  aromatic  odor,  like  cinnamon.  Boils  at  260^ ;  sp.  gr. 
1.18.     Is  found  in  Peru  balsam. 

Nitrocinnamate  of  Ethyl :  Crystallizes ;  melts  at  136^,  and 
decomposes  at  300^. 

Hippurate  of  Ethyl:  Crystallizes  in  long,  unctuous,  white 
needles  of  silky  lustre;  inodorous,  of  sharp  taste,  like  turpentine 
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scarcely  soluble  ia  water,  bat  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
^9  sp*  gi*'  1*043;  melt  at  44^.  Submitted  to  distillation,  the 
pound  decomposes;  heated  in  the  air,  vapor  of  benzoic  acid 

Ees. 
luylate  of  Ethyl  appears  as  an  agreeably  smelling  fluid, 
xh  boils  at  228^ 

^Urotoluylate  of  Ethyl:  Crystallizes  in  pale-yellow,  aromatic- 
[ling  crystals,  which  fuse  upon  the  water  bath. 
'uminate  of  Ethyl.  A  colorless  fluid,  lighter  than  water,  of 
leable,  apple-like  odor ;  boils  at  240^ ;  insoluble  in  water,  but 
ible  with  alcohol  and  ether  in  all  proportions ;  heated  with  a 
don  of  potassa,  it  decomposes  into  cuminic  acid  and  alcohol. 
Jl  kinds  of  ether  are  obtained  if  hydrochloric  acid  gas  be  con- 
«d  into  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  corresponding  acid,  as 
as  by  the  action  of  alcohol  upon  the  oxychlorine  compounds 
he  radicals;  thus  bioxychloride  of  benzoyl  in  contact  with 
hoi  gives  benzoate  of  ethyl. 

APPENDIX  TO  THE  ACIDS  OF  THIS  GROUP. 

ALOETINIC  ACID  AND  CHRYSAMMINIC  ACID: 
letiiiio  Acid:  C,eH^NjO„«HO,(C2(NOJ,,C,HyC,^C2H)04(?)      Aloetinic  acid. 

'  one  part  aloes  be  gently  warmed  with  8  parts  of  dilute  nitric 
,  we  obtain  a  dark  blue  or  emerald  solution,  and  by  farther 
ing  a  violent  action  commences,  accompanied  by  strong  evoln- 
of  gas.  If,  after  the  first  action  terminates,  the  residue  be 
;ed  a  few  days  nearly  to  boiling,  and  the  yet  present  nitric 

mostly  distilled  oS*,  there  remains,  by  mixing  the  residue  with 
)r,  a  greenish-yellow  mass,  consisting  of  shining  scales,  a  mix- 

of  aloetinic  and  chrysamminic  acid.  If  the  mixture  be  treated 
.  carbonate  of  potassa,  the  aloetinic  acid  dissolves,  whilst  the 
^samminate  of  potassa  mostly  remains  behind.    From  the  alka- 

Bolution  the  aloetinic  acid  is  precipitated  by  an  acid.  It 
^ars  as  an  insoluble  yellow  powder,  without  a  trace  of  crystal- 
ion,  and  produces  salts,  the  most  of  which  are  easily  soluble. 
he  aqueous  solution  of  the  potassa  salt  be  slowly  evaporated, 
obtain  long,  ruby,  shining  crystal  needles. 

ChiyBammimc  Acid :  HOCi^HNgO„aaHOC^(NOJC,(pCjH03(?). 

y  being  treated  with  strong  nitric  acid,  aloe- 

\  acid  is  converted  into  chrysamminic  acid.    This  J^**™™^« 

>r  acid  we  obtain  when  chrysamminate  of  potash 

Aloetinic  Acid)  is  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  the  solution 

lixed  with  nitric  acid.     A  greenish-yellow  powder,  consisting 

nail,  shining  scales,  which  when  suspended  in  water  show  by 

ing  a  peculiar  white  lustre ;  of  bitter  taste,  insoluble  even  in 
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boiling  water,  but  rather  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  mine- 
ral acids. 

By  being  slowly  heated  in  the  air,  it  fuses  to  a  brown  liaoid^ 
with  strong  evolution  of  gas ;  quickly  heated,  it  powerfully  oeto" 
nates,  and  burns  with  a  luminous,  sooty  flame ;  it^  dissohes  iim 
fuming  nitric  acid^  without  decomposing ;  chlorine  does  not  tee? 
upon  the  acid  in  the  cold ;  if  it  be  treated  with  an  ezoess  of  cauti^ 
potassa,  we  obtain,  without  evolution  of  ammonia,  a  brown  solution 
which  becomes  darker  by  heating.     If  the  solution  be  mixed  vith 
an  acid,  carbonic  acid  escapes,  and  a  brown  precipitate  is  pro- 
duced, consisting  of  afotfrMtnie  ada»  C.H.N.Oq.  If 
AWaimc        chrysamminic  acid  be  treated  with  a  boiling  Solution 

of  sulphide  of  potassium  and  pure  potassoj  there  are 
deposited  from  the  solution  in  cooling  crystal  needles,  which  ap- 
pear blue  in  transmitted  and  red  in  reflected  light.     This  body  n 

hydrochrysammid  »  Q^J3^fi^\   it  is  insoluble  in 

Hyclrocrysam-     ^^^^^^  ^^^  j^  ^j^^j^^j  jj^^j^  SOluWe,  with   blue  Color; 

it  is  also  obtained  if  chrysamminic  acid  be  added  tot 
boiling  solution  of  chloride  of  tin.  The  chrysamminic  acid  sah 
are  not  easily  soluble,  and  crystallize  from  water  in  small,  gold- 
green  scales,  which  by  being  heated  powerfully  detonate.  If  a 
solution  of  the  acid  be  boiled  with  aqueous  ammonia,  in  cooling 
there  separate  from  the  purple-red  fluid  needles  of  chrysammtMr 

midy  which  appear  reddish  brown  by  transmitted,  and 
^rysammina-  gj.^gjj  |jy  reflected  light,  and  possess  a  metallic  lus- 
tre; it  consists  of  Cggllj^jNyOj^.  This  body  appears 
also  to  be  produced  when  ammonia  gas  at  100^  is  conducted 
over  crysamminic  acid,  water  being  also  produced.  If  dilute  hy- 
drochloric or  sulphuric  acid  be  added  to  a  solution  of  chrysammi- 
namid,  in  cooling,  there  are  deposited  dark  olive-green  needles  of 

amido'chrysamminic  acid^^C^l^^O^'y  li  th^  ^Skm% 
amminic  aud.     ^®  treated  with  boiling  nitric  acid,  or  with  potasss, 

chrysamminic  acid  is  produced.  From  the  dark 
purple  aqueous  solution  the  amido-chrysamminic  acid  is  precipi- 
tated by  acids. 

Fifih  Group. 
The  fifth  group  includes 

a.  The  Etheric  Oils  and  Camphors,  and 

b.  The  Resins. 

THE  ETnERIC  OILS  AND  CAMPnORS. 

All  plants  and  parts  of  plants  which  are  distin- 
ToStiU  oils.       guished  by  a  strong  odor  owe  that  property  to  peculiar 

smelling  compounds,  which,  on  account  of  their  phy- 
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)perties  and  resemblances  are  named  volatile  or  etheric  oils; 
9  allied  in  many  respects  to  the  compounds  of  the  benzid 
inol  group,  which  also  bear  the  name  of  empyreumatie  oUs^ 

they  are  mostly  the  products  of  dry  distillation.  Many 
ces  which  on  account  of  their  occurrence  and  physical  pro- 
might  be  classed  with  the  volatile  oils,  must,  on  account  of 
lemical  relations,  belong  to  other  compounds  already  de« 
;  as  oil  of  rue,  of  bitter  almonds,  of  cinnamon,  cinnamin, 
08  acid,  the  oil  of  Gaultheria proeumbensj  etc.;  and  those 
)  here  treated  which  in  respect  to  their  constitution  and 
.1  resemblances  stand  in  the:same  relation  as  the  compounds 
ftbove-treated  group,  equally  if  they  occur  already  formed 
s  and  animals,  or  are  artificially  produced  by  dry  distilla- 

fermentation,  or  by  other  influences.  The  ethereal  oils 
It  extensively  diffused  in  the  vegetable  kingdom;  many 
contain  in  all  their  parts  the  same  oil,  others  have,  as  rea- 
>ear8  from  the  odor,  different  oils  in  the  roots,  leaves,  blos- 
nd  fruit. 

^uction  of  Volatile   Oil$  in  general. — ^Most 
volatile  oiU  are  procured  by  the  distillation  Prodnotion  of 
;t8  and  parts   of  plants  with  water.     It  is  ▼olaUleoila. 
e  that  many  volatile  oils  are  first  produced 
letion  of  water  upon  peculiar  combinations  occurring  in 
through  fermentation,  or  a  similar  process,  as  the  oil  of 
imonds  from  the  amygdalin.     Although  the  boiling  point 
datile  oils  lies  higher  than  that  of  water,  yet  they,  on 

of  the  common  property  of  their  volatile  matter,  distil 
kd  evaporate  below  the  boiling  point,  with  aqueous  vapor, 
i  saturated  with  that  of  the  oils.  As  the  volatile  oils  are 
»luble  in  water,  we  are  to  consider  that,  in  their  produc- 
&  quantity  of  water,  which  distils  over  with  the  oils,  is  not 
it  to  retain  the  oils  in  solutipn ;  for  this  latter  object  we 
iploy  higher  and  smaller  distillation- vessels,  and  raise  the 
point  by  the  addition  of  common  salt.  Most  generally, 
tained  when  compressed  aqueous  vapor  is  conducted  through 
le  matter.  Many  vegetable  substances  contain  so  little  oil 
I  same  water  must  be  repeatedly  distilled  over  new  portions 
,  before  oil  is  extracted. 

e  vegetable  matter  be  rich  in  volatile  oil,  the  latter  can  be 
d  by  expression,  as  lemon-oil  and  orange-oil  from  the  peel 
fresh  fruit.  Often,  after  making  incisions,  a  portion  of 
ilfl  flows  of  itself  out  of  different  plants — a  mixture  of 
oils  with  resins,  which  mixture  is  properly  called  balsams; 
be  distilled  with  water,  the  resin  remains  behind,  whilst 
itself  volatilizes.     (Turpentine,  Gopaiva  Balsam,  etc.) 
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The  Volatile  OiU  are  Mixture9.—Th^  volatile  oils 
The  Tolatile      being  procured  by  simple  distillation  of  plants  witlB- 
oii^^  mix-   ^j^^p^  j^yg  almost  always  a  mixture  of  two,  and  oftes. 

of  three  different  oils,  of  which  generally  the  most^ 
volatile  are  non-ozygenous,  whilst  the  less  volatile  contain  oxygen. 
If  the  crude  oils  be  afterwards  subjected  to  distillation,  those 
containing  oxygen  go  over  last;  the  first  portions,  however,  wiiidi 
distil  over,  are,  of  course,  always  a  mixture  of  oxygenous  and  noih 
oxygenous  oils,  and  their  complete  separation  can  only  be  effeeted 
by  chemically  acting  bodies.  If  we  distil  such  a  mixture  OTer 
fused  hydrate  bf  potash,  the  oxygenous  oils  remain  behind,  mostly, 
however  decomposed,  whilst  the  non-oxyeenous  distil  over;  toe 
latter  correspond  most  generally  to  the  formula  O^^^QJBi^ 
and  are  called  Terehene^  and  also  Camvhene. 

The  volatile  oils  are  only  slightly  soluble  in  water, 

the  ToUtiiVoUs.  y^*  ^^^  oxygenous  are  absorbed  m  larger  quantitj 

than  the  non-oxygenous.  The  aqueous  solutions  poi- 
sess  the  odor  of  the  oils ;  they  are  generally  obtained,  when  the 
vegetable  matter  is  distilled  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to 
retain  in  solution,  in  the  condensed  water,  thft  oil,  which  goes  onr 
with  the  aqueous  vapor  {aquw  de9tiUatm  of  the  apothecaries).  T'Hth 
anhydrous  alcohol,  the  ethereal  oils  mix  in  all  proportions,  hydrou 
alcohol  dissolves  them  in  proportion  to  its  strength  (Cologne  water, 
balsamic  mixtures,  etc.  are  alcoholic  solutions  of  odoriferous  oils). 
Ether  dissolves  the  volatile  oils  abundantly;  they  are  completely 
miscible  with  the  fatty  oils.  (Adulteration  of  the  volatile  oils 
with  anhydrous  alcohol,  fatty  oils,  etc.) 

TEREBENE,  or  CAMPHENE. 
General  formula:  CioHgssC^II,^.  ^    . 

General  Relations  of  Terekenes, — Whether  the  terebenes  corre- 
spond to  the  formula  Cj^Hg,  or  to  O^Hj^,  is  difficult  to  decide,  since 
for  each  view  equally  good  reasons  can  be  given ;  in  the  former 
case  they  correspond  to  2  volumes  of  gas,  in  the  latter  to  4  vo- 
lumes. From  the  behavior  of  terebenes  to  the  hydrogen  acids  of 
the  halogens,  it  appears  that  a  few  correspond  to  the  formula  C^ 
11^0,  others  consist  of  Oj^Hg,  thus  hydrochloric  acid  gives  with  oil 
of  turpentine  a  combination  consisting  of  C^nigyHCl,  whilst  the 
hydrochlorate  of  lemon-oil  corresponds  to  the  formula  C,oH„HCl. 

But  the  agreement  of  the  boiling  point  and  specific  gravity  of 
the  gases,  speak  in  favor  of  the  polymerism  of  these  combinations. 
The  difference  of  the  terebenes  is  farther  shown  by  their  different 
power  of  rotation  of  polarized  light,  since  some  turn  the  light 
to  the  left,  some  to  the  right,  and  still  others  do  not  in  the  least 
bend  it  from  its  course.  The  terebenes  are  farther  distinguished 
by  being  modified  by  the  action  of  heat,  and  also  by  treatment 
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^ith  acids  and  bases,  being  converted  into  isomeric  or  poly- 
meric compoands  (without  changing  the*  percentage  of  their  con- 
•titutionV,  whose  difference  from  the  original  substance  can  often 
oalj  be  imown  by  the  changed  polariiation. 

Jaehavior  of  the  Terehene$  to  water. — Formation  of 
Qamphor. — Many,  indeed  probably  all  compounds  ^^J^JT^^'^^* 
belonging  to  the  class  of  the- terebenes,  possess  the  water.  ^ 
capability  of  combining  under  certain  conditions  with 
later,  and  thereby  being  converted  partly  into  fluid,  partly  into 
Mdid,  volatile,  orystallisable  compounds,  called  eamphon.  Thus, 
for  example,  the  oil  of  turpentine,  by  receiving  the  formula  CjoH,^, 
flTea  three  combinations  with  waters  C,oH,0,HO;  G,oHj9,4HO,  and 
C^i^6H0.  The  last  compound  loses  even  in  the  dry  air  2  atoms 
HO,  and  goes  over  into  the  compound  with  4  atoms  HO.  It  is 
]K)t  probable  that  this  substance  contains  water  as  such,  and  by 
known  corresponding  facts  it  may  be  supposed  that,  by  the  ab- 
wnrption  of  hydrogen  from  the  water,  radicals  rich  in  hydrogen 
ariio,  which  unite  with  oxygen.  Accordingly,  the  formula  for  the 
firat  compound  is  C^qH^O,  for  the  second  C,oH,o^49  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 
third  QjS^0.+2fL(i.  But  if  we  take  the  formula  G^oH,  for  tur- 
poitine  oil,  the  first  compound  consists  of  (pioH8^G,0Hg)O,  the 
•aoond  of  C,oH^O+HO,  and  the  third  of  (C,pH^,0,)HO+aq.  If 
tkflse  bodies  be  distilled  with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  we  again 
obtain  an  oil  corresponding  to  the  original  constitution. 

Behavior  of  the  Terebenee  to  the  Hydrogen  Aeids 
^  the  Salogene.—AB  the  terebenes  combine  with  ^"^^^^h 
^ter,  even  so  they  also  combine  with  the  anhydrous  drogen^ids/ 
hydrogen  acids  of  the  halogens.     Oil  of  turpentine 
^nrns  polariied  light  to  the  left.    If  we  slowly  conduct  hydrochlo- 
^0  acid  gas  in  the  cold  into  oil  of  turpentine,  crystals  are  deposited, 
>liich  consist  of  CjjHj4,H01««0jjH.pCl.     These  crystals  still  pos- 
sess the  same  power  of  rotation  as  the  original  oil.    Simultaneously 
irith  the  crystals  a  fluid  compound  is  produced,  and  the  more  fluid 
the  higher  the  temperature  at  which  the  hydrochloric  acid  acts 
upon  the  oil.    But  this  compound  no  longer  possesses  the  power 
of  rotation. 

If  the  solid  compound  be  distilled  with  caustic  potassa,  an  oil  is 
obtained,  which  has  the  same  constitution  as  oil  of  turpentine,  a 
solid  also  is  again  produced  with  hydrochloric  acid,  but  it  behaves 
indiffisrently  towards  polarised  li^ht ;  it  is  therefore  no  longer  ori- 
ginid  oil  of  turpentine,  but  an  isomeric  modification  of  that  sub- 
stance. If  the  fluid  compound  be  treated  in  the  same  manner,  an 
oil  ia  obtained,  which  possesses  no  power  of  rotation,  i^nd  unites 
with  hydrochloric  acid  to  form  another  fluid  compound.  Similar 
behavior  is.  also  observed  in  the  other  terebenes. 

IT 
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BchaTior  of  Behavior  of  the  TerebeneB  to  Oxygem. — ^The  tere- 

terebenes  to       benes  absorb  oxjgen  from  the  air,  acquire  therebjthe 
oxygen.  property  of  destroyiDg,  like  chlorine,  organic  coloriiig 

matter,  assume  a  dark  color,  are  condensed,  lose  in  the 
Formation  of  g^me  proportion  their  volatility,  and  are  at  last  com- 
^^^'  pletely  transformed  into  resins.    This  tranaformatioii 

into  resin  does  not,  however,  consist  of  simple  oxidation,  bat  of 
a  partial  oxidation  of  the  hydrogen,  whereby  arise  radicals  poor 
in  hydrogen,  which  radicals  then  oxidise.     SimultaneoualT  are  the 
terebenes  converted  into  polymeric  compounds.     The  resins  sttad 
therefore  to  the  oils  in  a  relation  similar  to  that,  for  instanee,  of 
benzoic  acid  to  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  or  the  acids  of  the  form^ 
series  to  the  oxides  of  the  methyl  series,  and,  in  fact,  moat  resins 
possess  acid  characteristics,  whilst  the  terebenes  must  be  regarded 
as  basic  compounds.     Thus  silvinic  acid,  which  arises  from  oil  of 
turpentine,  consists  of  G^qH^O^.     Without  doubt,  G^H^gO,  ariiei 
first,  since  2  atoms  of  hydrogen  escape  from  2  atoms  of  oil  of  tu^ 
pontine,  and  afterwards,  by  farther  oxidation,  GJB.^0^  ia  formed. 
When  nitrie  acid  in  a  concentrated  state  acts  upon  the  terebeneii 
it  decomposes  them  with  violence,  rising  to  inflammation ;  if  the 
acid  be  dilute,  we  obtain  new  acids,  as  terebenic,  terochrynic  aeid, 
etc.     Simultaneoysly  from  the  oil  of  turpentine  are  also  volatile 
acids  of  the  formyl  series  produced,  as  acetic  and  butyric  add* 
Metallic  oxides,  as  oxide  of  copper,  vermilion,  are  often  rednoe^ 
to  metals  by  boiling  with  the  terebenes.     Chlorine  and  bromin^ 
in  like  manner  act  with  violence  upon  the  terebenes,  and  product 
derived  compounds,  whilst  hydrogen  acids  are  evolved.     Ohhriii^ 
of  tin  and  of  antimony  are  often  reduced  to  metals.     Iodine^  whe^ 
brought  in  contact  with  the  terebenes,  produces  a  slight  decrepitfti^ 
tion,  etc. 

OIL  OF  TURPENTINE. 

The  oil  of  turpentine,  which  is  obtained  by  distillation  of  tur-^ 
pentine  (a  mixture  of  oil  of  turpentine  and  colophon,  which  flows 
from  various  species  of  Pinus,  Finns  silvestris,  AbieSj  maritimOj 
Picea,  MughsiSj  etc.,  partly  spontaneously,  and  partly  from  inci- 
sions) with  water,  exhibits  in  a  pure  state  a  colorless,  thin-flowing 
liquid,  of  a  peculiar  disagreeable  smell,  and  burning  taste;  insolu- 
ble in  water,  easily  soluble  in  anhydrous  alcohol  and  ether;  sp.  gr. 
0.890;  boiling  point  156^.  The  vapor  of  the  oil  when  inspim 
produces  wakefulness,  increases  the  pulse,  and  causes  difSculty  in 
passing  urine.  If  a  small  quantity  be  taken  internally,  the  urine 
assumes  a  violet  smell.  Grude  oil  of  turpentine  generally  reacts 
acid,  and  contains  oxygen,  formic  and  succinic  acid.  It  turns 
polarized  light  to  the  left.  If  oil  of  turpentine  be  distilled  over 
an  open  fire,  its  power  of  rotation  increases ;  but  if  the  distillation 
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occur  over  puWerised  elate-stone,  that  power  is  lessened,  and  the 
torpentine  acquires  the  property  of  dissolving  caoutchoac  in 
greater  quantity  than  before. 

TerptnoZ:  C„H„,0»C,^H,a,HO.   This  is  obtained 
if  some  acid  be  added  to  terpin  (turpentine-camphor)  a^iwaterf  ° 
in  aqueous  solution,  or  the  terpin  be  distilled  with  Terpinol. 
hydriodic  acid.    A  colorless  fluid,  strongly  refracting 
light;  of  agreeable  odor;  boils  at  168^;  sp.  gr.  0.852. 

Terpin  (Turpentine-camphor)  .*  anhydrous  »  G^ 
H^0,«C^H„0,8H0;  Aydrw^- C,,H„0,  -  C«H^,  ^^^ 
0«+2aq  w  (G«H„0,3HO)-t-2aq.  The  anhydro\i%  combination 
is  formed,  when  hydrous  oil  of  turpentine  is  exposed  a  long  time 
to  a  temperature  of  60^,  or  when  the  hydrous  oil  is  fused  at  100^. 
It  crystallizes  in  rhomboidal  prisms,  and  tufted  united  needles ; 
fuses  at  103^,  and  sublimes  like  benzoic  acid;  evaporates  in  the 
flame  of  a  candle  without  kindling;  dissolves  in  200  parts  of  cold 
and  in  22  parts  boiling  water;  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
fats,  and  volatile  oils. 

The  hydrous  compound  is  best  obtained  if  8  parts  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, 2  parts  nitric  acid  of  1.25  sp.  gravity,  and  1  part  alcohol  of 
80  per  cent,  are  intimately  mixed  by  repeated  shaking,  and  the 
mixture  then  left  at  rest  in  a  temperature  of  20  to  25^.  Crystal- 
lises in  rhombohedral  prisms,  and  behaves  towards  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether,  like  the  anhydrous  compounds. 

Hydrochhrate  of  Oil  of  Turpentine  (Artificial 
Camphor):  C.H,y,Cl-C.H,.+HCl.    Oil  of  tnrpen- ^^;*^*^^ 
tine  is  saturated  m  the  cold  with  hydrochloric  acid  acid. 
gas ;  after  a  little  time  crystals  are  deposited,  which 
are  purified  by  pressing.    White  prisms,  which  smell  like  common 
camphor;  fuses  at  115^,  and  boils  at  165^;  insoluble  in  water, 
soluble  in  3  parts  alcohol. 

If  pulverized  terpin  be  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  we 
obtain  a  bro¥mish  liquid  (accompanied  by  evolution  of  heat),  from 
which,  after  a  little  time,  a  crystalline  body  is  deposited,  which 
is  also  formed  when  we  lead  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  terpi- 
ncd.  This  body  crystallizes  from  the  cold  alcoholic  solution  in 
thin  leaves  of  mother-of-pearl  lustre,  which  fuse  at  45^ ;  easily 
dissolves  in  alcohol,  and  consists  of  C^H^Cl^aCsoH^pGl-t-HCl  (?). 
If  this  compound  be  boiled  several  days  with  water,  terpinol  is 
obtained. 

Rydrobromate  of  Turpentine  Oil:  C^^^^'Qt.  From  turpentine 
efl,  saturated  with  hydrobromic  acid  gas,  crystals  are  deposited  in 
the  cold,  which,  by  repeated  crystallization  out  of  alcohol  are 
purified.  It  entirely  agrees  with  the  hydrochlorate  of  turpentine 
eii.   The  alcoholic  solution,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  becomes  red. 

Eydriodate  of  Oil  of  Turpentine :  Cjj^Hjyl.  If  hydriodic  acid 
be  conducted  into  oil  of  turpentine,  a  dark-red  fuming  fluid  is  pro- 
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duced,  which  becomes  clear  after  treatment  with  potash-lye,  and 
alcohol,  or  mercury;  sp.  gr.  1.5097;  is  quickly  decomposed  in  the 
air,  whilst  iodine  is  deposited.  There  also  appears  to  exifli  » 
compound  consisting  of  C^^H.,!,: 

^  ^        ^  Ttreben:  C^a..t.tBOJH.^    It  oH  of  turpeDtine  bo 

^^^l^^t  mixed  cautiously,  and  in  small  quantitieTwith  sol- 
turpentine  oiL    phuric  acid,  a  powerful  heat  is   produced,  whie^ 

causes  the  tereben  mostly  to  distil  over.  At  a  highec* 
temperature  colophon  goes  over.  If  we  let  hydrochloric  acid  te^' 
upon  oil  of  turpentine,  we  obtain  besides  hvdrochlorate  of  turpen^ 
tine  oil,  the  hydrochlorate  of  tereben,  and  the  more  is  obtauedv. 
the  higher  the  temperature.  Tereben  possesses  an  agreeable 
thyme-like  odor;  boils  at  156^.    Power  of  rotation  aaO. 

Tereben  combines  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  two  proportioav 
forming  G^qH^sGI,  and  G^H^Cl ;  the  same  compounds  are  fomel 
by  hydriodic  and  bromic  acid.    They  possess  no  power  of  rotatioa, 
and  appear  as  volatile,  colorless  liquids  (fluid,  artificial  oamphor)i 

Oamphilen :  G^g^R.^^  ^.^H^  is  obtained  when  hydrodilorate  oT 
turpentine  oil  is  conducted  over  glowing  lime.    Fluid;  gives,  vitk 
hydrochloric  acid,  a  solid  compound,     rowor  of  rotatioa  bO. 

If  we  distil  the  compound  C^HigCl^  which  is  obtained  by  tbft 
action  of  hydrochloric  acid  upon  terpin,  with  caustic  potassa,  or  if 
we  distil, terpin  with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  we  obtain  an  A 
smelling,  like  rosemary. 

Terebilen :  Gj^Hg.     Thus  is  called  the  oil,  which  is  obtabe^ 
when  hydrochlorate  of  tereben  (fluid,  artificial  camphor)  is  di^ 
tilled  with  lime.  Gives,  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a  fluid  compound' 
Rotation  =sO. 

,  Ohlorcamphen :  G^H^Gl^,  is  obtained  by  ihe  s^[" 

pounds  oT  uu^   *i^^  ^f  chlorine  upon  hydrochlorate  of  turpentine  oi^ 
pontine  oil.        and  in  its  properties  it  agrees  with  the  latter  sulr""^ 

stance.    Fuses  at  110  to  115^  without  volatiliring-^" 
Rotation  =0.  ^ 

Chlortereben :  G„H„GI^.    A  glutinous  mass,  which  is  obtainec^ 
by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  tereben. 

Bromterehen :  G^oHj^Br^,  arises  in  like  manner.  Fluid,  sp.  gr. 
1.978.     Rotation  of  both  sO. 

Chlorturpentin :  Gj^H^Gl^.  By  the  introduction  of  chlorbe 
into  the  oil  of  turpentine,  we  obtain  a  ropy,  colorless  fluid,  of  a 
peculiar  camphor-like  odor,  and  sweetish  bitter  taste.  Power  of 
rotation  to  the  right. 

Bromturpentin:    G^H„Br^  arises  by  the  action  of  bromine 
upon  oil  of  turpentine.     A  dark-red,  thick,  glutinous  fluid, 
c  m   ondfl   f        Oolophon :   C^H^—  C^H^.     In  a  balloon  kept 
poijmerio  with   ^^^'  ^®  intimately  mix  20  parts  of  oil  of  turpentine, 
torpentine.        and  1  part  sulphuric  acid,  and,  after  twenty-four 

hours,  submit  the  dark-red,  glutinous  mixture  to  dis- 
tillation; at  first  tereben  goes  over,  and  afterwards  colophon. 
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The  Utter  is  colorless,  if  the  transmitted  rays  of  light  come  to 
the  eye;  but  if  the  bottle  coDtaining  colophon  be  held  somewhat 
Ugh,  and  a  dark  body  be  placed  behind  the  bottle,  the  transmitted 
light  diminishes  and  the  colophon  appears  a  dark  indigo-blue. 
This  diehromifm  is  found  in  all  compounds  of  colophoui  but  if 
the  compound  be  yellow,  the  blue  color  is  converted  into  green. 
Odor  peculiar;  sp.gr.  0.940;  boils  at  815^.  Gives,  with  chlorine, 
a  compound,  which  consists  of  G^Hg^Gl^;  combines  with  hydro- 
<dilorio  add. 

CAMPHOR^IL,  BORNEO  CAMPHOR,  and  COMMON  CAMPHOR. 

Canwhor  OH  (Valerian  Oil,  Laurel  Oil) :    C^H^^  r      h      -i 
^  (jjdg.    It  occurs  in  the  camphor-tree  {Dryobala-  ^*™P*^®'  ®"- 
^^^>f%  eamphara)y  growing  in  Sumatra  and  Borneo,  and  also  in  the 
▼"tiilerian  root,  in  the  laurel-berry,  etc.     We  also  obtain  camphor 
oil  when  the  Borneo  camphor,  G^H,gO^  is  distilled  with  anhy- 
^oas  phosphoric  acid.     A  colorless  oil,  of  agreeable  odor  like 
pi^J^pu^  oi^l  sp.  gr.  0.945;  boils  at  160^.    Exposed  to  the  air, 
it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  common  camphor;  with 
hydrochloric  acid  it  gives  a  crystallizable  compound. 
Borneo  Oamphor:    CjjH„0,«  C,oHgO,  is  found 
^th  camphor  oil  in  the  camphor-tree,  and  is  formed,  p^™^  ^^^' 
if^  camphor   oil  fvalerian  oil)  be   treated  some  time 
with  hot  potash-lye.     Crystallizes  in  small,  colorless,  transparent, 
regular  six-sided  prisms;  smells  like  common  camphor  and  pep- 
per; floats  upon  water;  fuses  at  198^,  and  boils  at  212^.     Little 
soluble  in  water,  but  abundantly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

CajeptU  oUj  which  comes  from  the  Melaleuca  caje-  . 
PM,  has  the  same  constitution  as  Borneo  camphor.  ^^-^^P^^  ^  * 
^e  crude  oil  is  very  thin,  completely  transparent,  of  strong  aro- 
Qiatic  odor,  and  burning-  taste;  sp.  gr.  0.9274;  boils  at  175°; 
Color  green.  By  distillation,  a  colorless  oil  goes  over,  which  boils 
^t  173^,  whilst  a  scanty,  resinous  residue  remains.  Iodine  is  dis- 
tolved  in  the  oil  without  explosion. 

JjOuruM  Camphor  (ordinary  Camphor) :  O^H^O^ 

If  Borneo  camphor  be  gently  warmed  with  moderate-    *"""  ^'*™'^  ^'' 

Jy  eoneentratea  nitric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  ordinary  camphor. 

'This  latter  may  also  be  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  sage 

oU«    Itoccnrs  in  Lawnu  camphorOy  and  is  procured  by  distillation 

^f  the  wood  with  water.     Ordinary  camphor  appears  also  to  occur 

u^  crude  lavender  oil,  rosemary,  and  poley-oil;  in  the  oil  of  Mentha 

v6*u2»t,  and  Origanum  vulgare.    In  its  pure  state  it  appears  as  a 

^hite,  semi-transparent,  crystalline  mass,  of  strong  peculiar  odor, 

>^iid  bitter,  cooling  taste.     Crystallizes  in  colorless,  transparent, 

oetohedrons  from  the  hot,  saturated,  alcoholic  solution.     Can  be 

^verised  only  after  the  addition  of  alcohql;  fuses  at  175°;  boils 
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at  204^ ;  sp.  gr.  0.9856.    Dissolves  in  1000  parts  water,  and  ii 
again  precipitated  by  potassa,  but  not  by  ammonia,  or  soda.    If 
small  pieces  of  camphor  be  thrown  upon  water,  in  consequence  of 
the  ordinary  evaporation  of  the  camphor,  the  water  assnmes  a 
whirling  motion,  but  the  smallest  portion  of  oil  brought  upon  the 
surface  of  the  water,  prevents  this  appearance.    100  parts  alcohol 
of  0.806  specific  gravity  dissolves  120  parts  camphor;  it  is  farther 
easily  soluble  in  ether,  wood-spirit,  sulpho*carbonio  acid,  aoeton, 
and  hydrate  of  acetic  acid ;  can  be  fused  with  sulphur  and  phoi- 
phorus,  burns  with  a  strong  sooty  flame. 

If  the  vapor  of  camphor  be  conducted  over  redhat  UYm,  we  thu 
obtain  naphthalin,  and  a  fluid  consisting  of  Cj^H^  (cinnamin !). 

Brought  in  contact  with  lime  heated  to  rednei$j  it  is 
Camphron.         decomposed,  forming  camphron — a  light  liquid,  con- 
sisting of  C^H„0,  odor  like  camphor.     Heated  with  wtaehUme^ 
it  is  converted  into  eampholie  actd^  C^H^^O, ;  distillea  with  anhv' 
drous  phosphoric  acid,  it  separates  into  water  and  cymin  C^^^ 
(page  289),  and  if  it  be  intimately  mixed  with  aluminOj  and  sub- 
mitted to  distillation,  an  aromatic  oil  is  formed ;  odor  like  that  o£ 
rosemary.  Nitric  acid  converts  it  into  camphoric  acid.  If  ehhrin^ 
gas  be  conducted  into  a  solution  of  camphor  in  protoeKlaride  e^ 
pho8pharu8j  an  oily  substance  is  obtained,  which  must  consist  oC 
G^oUs^GI^O^    Protobramide  of  phospharue  behaves  in  the  samo 
manner.     With  bromine^  camphor  forms  garnet-red  crystals  C^gH^^ 
0,+Br^ 
Camphin  ^^  ^  mixture  of  iodine  and  camphor  be  distilled^ 

we  obtain  colophin,  carvacrol,  and  camphin,  together" 
with  evolution  of  iodide  of  hydrogen.   Camphin  consists  of  G^gHj^ 
a  colorless,  light  liquid  of  pleasant  odor;  sp.  gr.  0.827;  boils  at- 
167^,  and  gives,  with  chlorine,  a  compound  sCigH^Clj;  as  re- 
sidue a  mixed,  resinous  body  remains. 

Behavior  of  Camphor  to  the  -4ct(&.— ^Camphor  rapidly  absorbs 
sulphurous  acid  gas  in  different  proportions  according  to  the  tem- 
perature and  pressure ;  at  2°  and  650  milligrammes  pressure,  100 
parts  camphor  absorb  72  parts  SO,;  in  the  air  the  acid  escapes. 
Camphor  also  unites  with  ht/ponitrous  acid  NO^,  and  with  hydro* 
chloric  acid  gas.  At  0^  2  atoms  of  camphor  absorb  1  atom  of 
hydrochloric  acid.  By  slow  action  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid 
changes  camphor  into  a  brownish  mass,  from  which,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  water  the  camphor  is  again  deposited ;  1  part  fuming 
nitric  acid  dissolves  8  parts  camphor  without  decomposition,  and 
water  again  precipitates  it.  Fluor-cilicium  gas  and  hydrosulphurie 
acid  are  without  action. 
CamphoUcacid.  .    CamphoUc  Add:  KO.CJI^O,  Vapor  of  camphor 

is  conducted  over  a  mixture  of  hydrate  of  potash  and 
lime  heated  to  300  or  400^,  the  mass  after  cooling  is  boiled  with 
water,  and  from  the  filtered  solution  eampholie  acid  is  precipitated 
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1»y  an  aoid.    Crystallises  from  the  alcoholic  solution;  insoluble 
in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  fuses  at  80^  ;  boils 
at  250^ ;  Tolatile  without  change ;  odor  aromatic ;  reddens  litmus 
feebly  and  completely  neutralises  bases.     Isomeric  with  camphor 
11  wormwood  oU,  C^^fir      Occurs  in  the  plant  wormwood  oil. 
ArUmiMta  abiinihium.    If  the  crude  oil  be  rectified 
s  few  times  over  burnt  lime,  the  oil  is  procured  colorless;  boils  at 
205^,  and,  by  distillation  with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  sepa- 
rates into  water  and  cymin. 

Lemon  OU:  C«H,.,  occurs  in  the  rind  of  OitruB  continnatioii  of 
nudica,  and  is  obtained  by  expression.     In  a  pure  oiu  belonging 
state  a  colorless,    thin-flowing   liquid;  of  pleasant  toolAsstere- 
lemon  odor,  and  burning  taste;  sp.  gr.  0.846;  boils  ^^^ 
St  165^.     Power  of  rotation  to  the  right.     With  water,  it  gives 
Imon  camphor  ■■C^HgOo,  which,  by  being  heated,  loses  2  atoms 
of  water.  It  gives,  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a  solid  and  a  fluid  com- 
poond;  the  solid  consists  of  G^H„GI,»G^H,<}+2HC1.     Both 
cmnpounds  possess  no  power  of  rotation.     OUren  and  citriUn  are 
the  names  given  to  the  oils,  which  are  obtained  by  the  distillation 
of  the  hydrochloric  acid  compounds  with  lime. 

Btrgamot  oil  is  procured  by  expressing  the  peel  of  Bergamot  oU. 
^  bergamot  {iXiru$  bergamium);  the  crude  oil  ap- 
pears to  consist  of  G3QH10+2HO;  if  it  be  distilled  with  anhydrous, 
phosphoric  acid,  an  oil  is  obtained  consisting  of  G^H^^,  which 
||grees  with  lemon  oil  in  respect  to  its  behavior  to  water  and  to 
'hydrochloric  acid.  The  hydrochloric  acid  compounds  must  consist 
^f  3G^Hi«+HGl+H0.  From  lemon  oil  as  well  as  from  oil  of 
bergamot  at  low  temperature,  a  solid  is  precipitated,  which  must 
Consist  of  C„H,0^ 

Orange  OU:  G^HL,  occurs  in  the  peel  of   the  orangeoiL 
Oitrue  aurantium\    It  gives  with  hydrochloric  acid 
^  solid  and  a  fluid  compound.    Power  of  rotation  right 

Orange-hheeom  Oil{Okum  neroli).  A  thin  oil  of  very  agreeable 
pdor ;  it  is  procured  by  distilling  orange-blossoms  with  water.  It 
is  said  to  consist  of  two  oils. 

Oopaiva  OU:  OJEL^^  is  obtained  by  the  distilla-  copaivaoiL 
tion  of  copaiva  balsam  with  water ;  a  colorless,  thin, 
aromatic  oil ;  sp.  gr.  0.885 ;  boils  at  245^.     Rotation  to  the  left. 
Insolable  in  water;  in  all  proportions  miscible  with  anhydrous 
alcohol  and  ether.     With  hydrochloric  acid  it  gives  a  solid  com- 
pound HiG^i0+2HGl,  and  a  fluid  compound. 

JElemi  oil  and  olibanum  oU  deserve  mention ;  they  are  obtained 
by  distillation  of  elemi-resin,  and  olibanum-resin,  with  water. 

Oeotea  oil  occurs  in  Demara,  under  the  false  name  of  laurel  oil. 
With  water  it  gives  a  camphor  »  (jJS.^0^, 

Oaruen  is  the  non-oxyeenous  oil  of  caraway  {Carum  carut).  It 
is  obtained  when  the  crude  caraway  oil  is  distilled  with  hydrate  of 
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potasaa  {see  Geryacrol,  p.  200).    It  gives  with  bydrochlorie  acid  t 
solid  compoiiDd  bCsoH^GI,. 

Juniper-berty  Oil  The  oil  obtained  by  distHling  green  jani- 
per  berries  with  salt  water  is  a  mixture  of  two  isomeric  oils,  of 
which  one  is  more  volatile  than  the  other.  If  we  add  eamtic 
potassa  to  juniper-berry  water,  a  camphor  is  precipitated,  which 
consists  of  C^H^O^. 

Sabine-tree  oil  occurs  in  Juniperua  Babinak 

Petersilien  Oil.  The  oil  obtained  by  distillation  of  paislef- 
seed  {Apium  petroHlinum)  is  a  mixture  of  an  oxygenous  and  & 
non-oxvgenous  oil.  If  the  crude  oil  be  dissolved  in  water,  after* 
a  few  days  the  peternlien  camphor  is  deposited,  it  must  eonsift  ^ 

Clove  Oil  The  crude  oil  of  cloves  consists  of  caryophyllic  adi. 
{see  p.  220),  and  an  indifferent  oil,  which  boils  at  148^. 

Clove  Camphor :  C^R^fi^g.  If  cloves  {earyophyUuB  aromoHM) 
be  digested  with  alcohol,  after  a  little  time  crystals  are  deposited, 
which  are  soluble  in  water;  fuse  at  880^,  and  volatilise  at  290^; 
it  dissolves  with  blood-red  color  in  sulphuric  acid. 

Cubeba  oil  occurs  in  Piper  oubeba;  smells  and  tastes  like  can- 
phor;  gives  with  hydrochloric  acid  a  solid. compound,  which  nui 
consist  of  C30H34+2HCI.  In  the  cold,  ettbebaeampkor  is  depodtad 
from  cubeba  oil. 

Pepper  oil  occurs  in  black  pepper. 

Birch  oil  occurs  in  the  bark  of  the  bitula  lenta. 

The  oil  of  athamanta  oreoeelinum  is  obtained  by  distillation  of 
the  plant ;  odor,  like  juniper ;  with  hydrochloric  acid  it  gives  ^ 
fluid  compound  CjoHj^+HCl. 

Gauttherilen  occurs,  in  common  with  salicylate  of  methyl,  i^ 
the  oil  of  Q-auUheria  procumbena  {eee  page  218). 

Imperatoria  oil  occurs  in  the  root  of  imperatoria  oatruthium. 

Galanga  oil  (Galgantol)  is  contained  in  the  root  of  aalang^ 
minor. 

Cascarilla  Oil.   The  crude  oil  is  a  mixture  of  at  least  two  oils^ 
which  also  contain  oxygen. 

Lavender  oily  spikenard  oily  rosemary  oily  oil  of  Mentha  tnridiiy 
and  Origanum  vulgarcj  are  mixtures  of  the  terebenes  with  oxyge- 
nous oils,  probably  common  camphor. 

Caoutchin  (Gaoutchissine:  Kautschin,  O.):  Gg^H,^ 
aoutc  n.  Amongst  the  oils  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of 
caoutchouc,  one  is  found  which,  by  fractional  distillation,  goes 
over  at  140  to  200^,  and  from  which,  by  repeated  distillation  with 
water,  an  oil  is  obtained,  whose  boiling  point  is  constantly  at 
171^;  it  possesses  an  agreeable  odor,  like  lemon  oil;  behaves  in 
its  relations  quite  like  oil  of  turpentine,  and  produces  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  a  fluid  compound  which  consists  of  G^H,0-t-HCl. 

Amber  Oil.  Also  from  the  empyreumatic  oils,  obtained  by  the 
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7  distination  of  amber,  by  fractional  distillation  an  oil  may  be 
parated' which  boils  at  170^,  and  consists  of  C^Hj^.     If  this  oil 

warmed  with  dilate  nitric  acid,  we  obtain,  with  evolution  of 
troaa  acid,  a  yellow  mass  of  resin  of  musky  odor,  called  artifieial 
icijfc,  aaid  to  consist  of  G^H^NO,. 
JPetrolen:  C^Hj^,  occurs  in  various  so-called  bitu- 
MS  in  combination  with  asphaltum,  and  is  obtained  ^^ 

distilling  these  bitumens  with  water;  pale-yellow,  odor  peculiar; 
tling  point  280^,  probably  consists  of  G^qII,,. 
Oil  of  wine  (light  ?),  which  is  obtained  by  the  decomposition 

ether-sulphate  of  elayl,  is  believed  also  to  consist  of  G^H^  {see 
gel28). 

VoUUde  Ods,  which  do  not  hehng  to  the  Terehefies, 

As  the  terebenes  correspond  to  the  formula  G,oHg,  so  valerian 
9  sage  oil,  and  wormseed  oil,  may  be  considered  as  oxides  of  a 
lical  -C^^and  G„H„-2G.H,  and  3G,H,. 
Valerol:  C  jH,pOg,  is  the  oxygenous  oil  of  valerian  vijeroi. 
;  crystallizes  a  few  degrees  below  0^  in  colorless, 
knsparent  prisms,  which  fuse  at  20^.    In  the  air,  it  is  converted 
adually  into  valerianic  acid. 
Sage  oU  occurs  in  Salvia  offieinaHSf  and,  when  old^ 
always  a  mixture  of  G«H,oO  with  C,M,fl^  ^'^'''^' 

Warmeeed  Oil:  C„H,,0^  is  obtained  by  distilling 
th  water  the  so-called  worm-seed  {Semen-cynaei).      ^o"n-»^®^  <>"• 
Tht^  OiL  The  oil  obtained  by  distillation  of  the  j^^^  ^n, 
ung  twigs  ojf  Thvja  occidentalie^  is  a  mixture  of  at 
LSt  two  oxygenous  oils.  When  freshly  prepared,  it  is  completely 
lorless;  smells  like  thuja,  and  tastes  sharp. 
Cedar  OU:  Gj.H^  and  Cedar  Camphor :  GmH^O,.  ^  ^      .,     , 

J         J   "  M  ^  . "    M .  «    Cedar  oil  tod 

M  crude  cedar  oil  occurnnff  m  commerce,  is  a  mix-  ^^^  camphor. 
re  of  f  fluid  oil,  and  a  solid  camphor.  If  the  crude 
I,  which  appears  as  a  soft  crystalline  mass,  be  strongly  expressed, 
id  the  fluid  part  distilled  with  water,  we  obtain  the  cedar  oil 
ore.    Odor  agreeable;  sp.  gr.  0.98;  boiling  point  289  to  248^. 
edar  camphor,  which  remains  after  expression,  is  repeatedly 
Titallised  from  alcohol;  a  beautiful,  shining,  crystalline  mass 
[iromatic  odor;  fuses  at  74^;  boils  at  282^.     When  distilled 
idi  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid  it  gives  fluid  cedar  oil. 
Menthim  (Peppermint   Oil):    C^Hj,,   and  Menthen-camphor: 
J^Og»    We  obtain  menthen,  when  menthen  cam-  w    .,         . 
m  (solid  peppermint  oil)  is  distilled  with  anhy-  menth^o^- 
roQs  phosphoric  acid.     A  clear,  transparent,  mobile  phor. 
ud;  of  pleasant,  peculiar  odor,  and  cooling  taste; 

tgr.  0.851;  boils  at  163^.     Menthen  camphor  is  separated  in 
cold  from  oil  of  peppermint  (procured  from  Mentha  piperita^ 
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in  colorless  prisms,  which  possess  the  smell  and  taste  of  peppe^ 
mint;  fuses  at  84'' ;  boils  at  218^.  The  fluid  paH  of  pej^ermid 
ail  is  colorless,  and  possesses  a  penetrating,  cooling  taste. 

Monarda  Oil:  C,H,,0(?),  and  Mmarda  Ocmphar:  CJH^O,. 
Monarda  oiL      ^^^  crude  monarda  oil  procured  from  mamarda  pmi€- 

tata^  is  a  mixture  of  fluid  oil  and  camphor.  The 
Monarda  cam-    j^j^  ^jj  j^^^  ^  yellowish-red  color,  and  an  odor  lib 

^  ^^'  thyme.     The  camphor  crystallizes  in  shining  eryfr 

tals;  odor  like  thyme;  fuses  at  48^;  is  easily  solnble  in  doohd 
and  ether,  and  may  be  distilled  with  water. 

Nutmeg-flower  Oil:    Ci^Hj^O^  is  separated  fron 
Nutmeg-flower   nutmeg-blossom  oil  {Oleum  macidi9)  in  britUe,  hand- 
spherically  grouped  crystals ;  possesses  the  odor  ol 
the  oil ;  fuses  above  100° ;  easily  dissolves  in  boiling  water,  alcohol, 
ether,  potash-lye,  and  nitric  acid. 

Marjarana  Camphor:   C,4H„0,(?),  is  separated 
Mfujoranacam-  f^^^  marjorana  oil,  in  white,  hard  crystals;  heaviei 

than  water;  behaves  to  boiling  water,  etc.,  like  tlia 
preceding  compound. 

Sastafras  Camphor:  CJEL^O^.    Prom  the  cnid« 
Sassafras  cam-   ^^^^^f^^^  ^j^  (obtained  from  the  root  of  Pen^a  m 

Laurus  iassafrai)  are  deposited,  after  considenbk 
time,  colorless*,  transpsrent,  four-sided  prisms,  in  dusters,  possen* 
ing  the  smell  and  taste  of  the  fluid  oil;  at  7^.5  fuses  and  stifiip 
to  a  crystalline  mass.  Slightly  soluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  is 
anhydrous  alcohol.  If  ammonia  gas  be  conducted  into  distilled 
sassafras  oil,  accompanied  by  great  refrigeration,  large  crysUli 
are  deposited.  With  bromine  it  gives  a  compound  which  crystal 
lizes  in  white  needles,  and  consists  of  G^oH^BrgO^. 

Itoae  OiL    The  oil  of  roses,  obtained  by  distillin 
roscTcamphor     -^^^^^  semvervirens  and  centifolia  with  water,  is  di 

tinguishea  for  its  remarkable  rose-odor;  i|  is  m 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  shows  a  mixture  of  fluid  oils  < 
peculiar  odor,  and  one  solidy  inodorous,  which  consist  of  Cj^H, 
The  last-mentioned  oil  is  completely  white  at  25^;  butter-lik( 
fuses  at  75^,  and  boils  at  280  to  300^ ;  burns  with  a  clear  flam 

Violet  Camphor  (Irin).    If  the  roots  otirisflorey 
vio et camp  or.  ^>^^  ^^  distilled  with  water,  after  a  short  time  cry 

tals  are  deposited  from  the  distillate,  which  possess  an  agreeab 
violet-odor. 

.  Helenium  CampAor  (Helenin,  Inuline):  Oj,H„0,(l 

phor"^"™  *^*™    ^^  ^^  found  in  the  roots  of  elecampane  {Inula  helen 

urn),  and  can  be  procured  by  distillation  with  wate 
as  well  as  by  extraction  with  alcohol.  White  four-sided  crystal 
insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  fuses  ; 
72^;  boils  at  275°.  If  helenin  be  slowly  fused,  it  stiffens,  in  coc 
ing,  to  a  crystalline  mass,  but  if  it  be  for  some  time  retained  in 
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fased  eondition,  it  no  longer  shows,  after  stiffening,  »  crystalline 
itraetare.  Caustic  alkalies  and  acetic  acid  dissolve  withont  de- 
composing  it.  If  helenium-camphor  be  distilled  with  anhydrou$j 
flmphorie  aeid^  we  obtain  a  light  colorless  fluid — helenen:  G^^M^ 
(I).  The  camphor,  when  treated  with  nitric  add^  gives  a  nitro- 
embinatian  0„H,J70.0.,  and  with  chlorine  a  chlor-combination 

C„H„C103+HCim. 
^9arum  Camphor  (Asarin,  Asarone):    C^HjjO,. 

Upon  the  aqueous  distillate  of  the  root  o{  Aiarum  phor!^°^^^™~ 
iwropmm  swims  an  oil,  which  soon  becomes  solid, 
ud  crystallizes.    If  these  crystals  be '  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and 
Ike  solution  mixed  with  water,  there  are  deposited  small  needles 
of  iMTtt,  of  silky  lustre;  an  oily  mass  settles  to  the  j^gi^t. 
bottom,  which  mass,  after  some  time,  becomes  solid ; 
it  ifl  a  mixture  of  camphor  and  oil,  which  are  mechanically  sepa- 
nted.    The  camphor  forms  white  transparent  crystals ;  fuses  at 
M^,  boils  at  280^,  and  suffers  by  distillation  a  partial  decompo- 
tttbn.    If  the  alcoholic  solution  be  boiled  longer,  the  camphor  is 
converted  into  a  red,  resinous,  amorphous  mass.    Chlorine  decom- 
poses the  camphor,  forming  a  combination  =»  CJl^filfig. 

Anemonin  (rulsatillen  Camphor,  Anemone  Cam-  j^emonin. 
piunr):  C^H^O^,  is  deposited  from  the  aqueous  distil- 
Iite^  which  is  obtained  by  distilling  the  plants — Anemone  pulsatillOj 
Mteiwit,  and  nemoroia ;  forms  acicular  crystals,  which  are  easily 
Mmble  in  boiling  alcohol,  not  easily  in  cold;  easily  pulverized, 
tisteless  at  'first,  but  after  a  short  time  a  highly  burning  sensation, 
ttd  nnmbness  of  the  tongue  commences ;  it  is,  at  first,  soft  at 
150^,  and  decomposes  at  a  high  temperature.  Anemonin  com- 
pletely saturates  pure  alkalies ;  but  acids  precipitate  no  anemonin, 
jet  they  precipitate  a  yellow,  gummy  mass;  easily  soluble  in  water. 

If  anemonin  be  boiled  with  baryta  water,  it   is  Mnemonic  a43icL 
converted  into  anemoninic  add  C^H.O^^     Sometimes 
tWe  is'deposited  from  the  distilled  water  of  Anemone  nemoroea 
taoiher  white  acid-reacting  body  in  the  form  of  a  light,  volumi- 
ikOQs,  volatile  powder,  called  anemonic  acid^  consisting  of  C^HfO,. 

Nkfdianin  (Tobacco  Camphor).  If  tobacco-leaves  Nicotianin. 
1m  distilled  with  little  water,  a  small  portion  of  a 
bttj  substance  goes  over,  which  has  the  odor  of  tobacco,  and  an 
somatic  bitter  taste ;  insoluble  in  water  and  cold  alcohol,  but 
iohble  in  boiling  alcohol,  ether,  and  fatty  oils. 

Cantharides   Camphor  (Cantharidin) :    CjoH^O^.  p    ^   ., 
Sptnish  flies  (Lytta  vesicatoriaj  vittata^  etc.)  are  di-  eampii^.  ^" 
{ested  with  water,  and  the  aqueous  extract,  after  eva- 
porttion,  is  digested  with  hot  strong  alcohol.  The  alcoholic  solution 
*  evaporated,  the  residue  treated  with  ether,  from  the  etheric  fluid 
bj  spontaneous  evaporation,  the  cantharadin  is  obtained  in  small, 
colorless^  mica-like  crystals,  which  fuse  easily,  and  sublime  un- 
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changed.    Insoluble  in  water  and  oold  aleohol,  soluble  in  boiling 
alcohol,  in  ether,  and  the  fatty  oils ;    reacts  nentrmi ;  brought  ii 
small  quantity  upon  the  skin,  produces  blisters. 
Ferment  oils.         Ferment  Oils,   By  the  digestion  of  O-entiana  cm- 

taureumj  of  the  leaves  of  Qnereu9  robuVj  MSUfttM^ 
JEchium  vulgare^  etc.,  with  water,  oily  compounds,  which  are  ^ 
tained  by  distillation,  are  formed  in  small  quantity,  and  we  eallei 
ferment  oils. 

Apple  Oil  is  obtained,  when  certain  apples  (Reinette  nnd  OiV 
villapfel)  are  distilled  with  water.  If  the  oil-cakes,  wfaioh  renute 
after  the  expression  of  the  oil  of  almonds,  nuts,  etc.,  be  distilbA 
with  water,  after  fermentation  has  commenced,  a  rolatile  o3  WB 
obtained,  which  is  called  Cyano  oU;  it  is  colorlesSy  ToUtOe,  sn^ 
has  a  penetrating  smell  like  that  of  bitter  almonds. 

THE  RESINS. 

Occurrence  of  Q^he  resins  are  among  the  most  extensively  diffiued 
^^^^^'  compounds  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  .a  plant 

can  scarcely  be  found,  in  which  a  substance  aoes  not  occur  be- 
longing to  the  resins.  Also  in  nature  are  found  several  fouQ 
substances,  whose  origin  may  be  traced  to  the  vegetation  of  s 
former  period,  and  which,  in  relation  to  properties  and  conitita- 
tion,  agree  with  the  resins,  and  are  named  fossil  resins^  as  amber, 
berengelite,  etc.;  by  dry  distillation  of  orsanic  substances  v/lm 
the  so-called  pyro-resins.  In  general,  we  dass  among  the  rtnai 
all  substances  which  are  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures;  fuse  Ij 
heat ;  do  not  volatilize  unchanged ;  become  negatively  electrie  hj 
rubbing ;  are  insoluble  in  water,  dissolve  in  alcohol,  parti/  in 
ethor  and  oil  of  turpentine;  melt  together  with  fats;  appeir 
mostly  inodorous,  etc.  Many  substances,  which,  indeed,  mw 
this  behavior,  cannot,  on  account  of  their  chemical  relationi, 
be  here  classed,  particularly  a  large  series  of  coloring  matteri* 
and  a  few  indifierent  compounds,  as,  in  general,  the  idea  of  resin 
is  very  vague.  Most  resins  are  produced,  without  doubt,  by  ibe 
action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  upon  volatile  oils  {vide  p.  256). 

Production  of  Resin. — In  many  plants,  as  in  all 
reTinr*"*"^  °      specics  of  Pin w«,  in  the  different  species  of  the  geBna 

Copaiferay  is  found  a  solution  of  resins  in  volatile 
oils,  so  abundant  that  it  flows  out  in  a  great  quantity,  partly  from 
accidentally  arising  openings,  and  partly  from  incisions  inten- 
tionally made.     Such  mixtures  are  properly  called  balsams.    If 
these  balsams  remain  a  long  time  exposed  to  the  air,  the  oil,  in 
part  volatilizes,   and  is  partly  converted  into  resin,  and  if  such 
balsams  are  distilled  with  water,  the  volatile  oil  passes  over  with 
the  aqueous  vapor,  whilst  the  resin  remains  behind,  and,  by  con- 
tinued boiling  with  water,  may  be  freed  from  the  adhering  oil. 
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If  the  resin  does  not  readily  flow  out,  tbe  plants,  or  parts  of  plants, 
«  dried,  and  digested  with  alcohol.  The  alcoholic  extract,  after 
ke  separation  of  the  fat  and  wax-like  substances,  is  mixed  with 
Ater,  the  alcohol  is  distilled  off,  and  the  resin,  which  is  insoluble 
I  water,  and  therefore  separates,  after  requisite  washing,  is  freed 
imn  the  adhering  water  by  long  continuance  upon  the  water- 
ith.  The  milkjf  juiee$j  which  occur  in  particular  vessels  of 
liny  plants,  aro  mostly  intimate  mixtures  of  resin,  gum,  etheric 
Sb,  and  water ;  by  drying  these  mixtures,  we  obtain  the  so-called 
Ma-reimt,  as  galbanum,  ammonia-resin,  assafetida,  and  saga- 
emim.  If  these  are  intimately  mixed  with  water,  we  obtain 
Bahions;  by  alcohol,  the  resins  of  the  gum-resins  can  be  with- 

IftWD. 

Benns  are  mostly  Mixtures. — Since  most  resins 
re  produced  by  oxidation  of  rolatile  oils,  and  since  jo^l^^^^  ^^ 
is  latter,  as  obtained  by  distillation  of  plants  with 
Iter,  generally  consist  of  several  oils,  so  must  the  resins  which 
isse  produce  be  mixtures  of  different  resins ;  therefore,  by  dif- 
veot  treatment  with  alcohol,  ether,  petroleum,  oil  of  turpentine, 
ic;,  they  can  be  separated  into  different  resins.   Many  resins  give 
impounds  with  potassa,  soluble  in  alcohol;  others  insoluble  ones; 
id  a  third  class  behaves  indifferently;    not  combining  with 
ttassa. 

jProperties  of  Resins. — ^Many  resins  crystallize 
m  their  alcoholic  solution,  others,  on  the  con-  ^^f^^" 
iiy,  appear  as  transparent  Brasses,  mostly-  yellow. 

their  pure  state,  they  are  inodorous,  brittle,  and  easily  pulve- 
»d;  but  if  they  still  contain  oil,  they  appear*  soft,  and  possess 
»  odor  of  the  oils  (hard  resins  and  soft  resins).  A  few  resina 
a  only  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  are  completely  deposited 
fcer  the  cooling.  Ether  dissolves  many  resins,  but  not  all.  Resins 
fiten  in  hot  water,  then  are  kneadable,  and  may  be  drawn  into 
mder  threads;  their  specific  gravity  varies  from  0.92  to  1.2; 
sy  iMre  easily  inflammable,  and  burn  with  a  clear  sooty  flame. 

CbfuUtsUion  of  Resins  and  their  Compounds. — 
any  resins  possess  distinct  acid  properties.     Their  r^^lT^  ^^  ^ 
B<^lio  solutionB  react  acid,  and  drive  by  boiling 
rbonip  acid  from  ^e  carbonates  of  the  alkalies ;  they  agree  in 
is  yiew  with  the  higher  members  of  the  fat  acids,  and  are  to  be 
uidered  as  real  acids.    From  the  saturating  capacity  of  the  acid 
ims,  it  follows  that  a  large  series  of  them  contain  40  atoms  C,  30, 
1, 27  aloms^  and  8, 4,  and  more  atoms  0 ;  it  may  be  said  that  these 
iae  collectively  from  the  terebenes.    The  acid  properties  of  the 
us  are  the  more  distinct,  as  the  latter  contain  more  atoms  of 
jgen.   The  acid  resins  easily  dissolve  in  alkali-lyes  (resin-soaps), 
d  their  alcoholic  solntions  are  not  precipitated  by  addition  of 
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ammonia.     On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  class  of  redhis  whidi 
behave  indifferently  towards  bases,  and  these  have  to  40  atonn^ 
carbon  mostly  only  1  atom  oxygen ;  they  are  not  soluble  in  eaaff* 
tic  alkalies,  which,  however,  is  sometimes  the  case  if  they,  io- 
common  with  acid  resins,  are  treated  with  concentrated  solatioift 
of  potassa ;  hot  they  are  precipitated  if  the  eolation  be  dilatedL 
with  water.     The  acid  resins  are  divided  into  the  feebly  add,  tli» 
moderately  strong,  and  the  strongly  acid;  the  first  4re  insoltU» 
in  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  potassa;  solable,  on  the  00Btr»- 
ry,  in  pure  potassa ;  the  moderately  strong  dissolve  in  amncniav 
but  if  the  solution  be  boiled,  the  ammonia  escapes^  and  the  reii& 
is  precipitated ;  finally,  the  strongly  acid  can  be  boiled  in  a  sols* 
tion  of  ammonia  without  precipitation,  and,  after  evaporation,  aeidl 
compounds  remain. 

Uue  of  resins.  ^^  ^/  Beiim. — Many  resins,  especially  the  so-ealkA 
gum-resins,  are  employed  in  the  healing  art.  They  tie 
extensively  used  as  varnish.  According  to  the  means  of  solntioBy 
we  distinguish  alcoholicy  tunenHnicj  and  M  vamuh*  The  rem 
particularly  employed  for  tne  production  of  varnish,  are'«oIfl!pi#- 
niuniy  dammara-resinj  eopaly  mcutiehy  Bhettae^  ambers  fss- 
daraCf  etc. 

SILYIG,  PINIC,  and  PIMARIO  AGED: 

Colophon.  Silvio  Acid  (Colophon)  is  found  in  combinitioB 

with  turpentine  oil  in  turpentine.     If  the  last  be 
distilled  with  water,  the  colophon  remains  behind,  and  is  freed 
from  the  adhering  oil  by  boiling  with  water  (if  turpentine  dries 
spontaneously  in  the  air,  we  obtain  a  pasty  mass,  the  so-named 
Jtesina  alba ;    if  this  be  repeatedly  melted,  water  being  added, 
stirred  round,  and  the  water  continually  evaporated,  there  re* 
mains  the  so-called  pitch).     The  colophon  thus  obtained  is  no^ 
pure  silvic  acid,  but  a  mixture  of  silvic  acid  with  pinic  acid  (a^lO^ 
phous  silvic  acid).   If  the  colophon  be  extracted  with  cold  alcohol) 
and  the  residue  dissolved  in  two  parts  of  boiling  alcohol  of  70  pef 
cent.,  the  silvic  acid  is  deposited  by  cooling,  and  may  be  purified 
by  repeated  crystallization.     Crystallizes  in  leaflets;  is  easily  so* 
luble  in  anhydrous  alcohol  and  ether,  in  fatty  and  volatile  oils,  i0 
petroleum,  etc. ;  fuses  at  140^,  and  stiffens  to  a  glassy  amorphous 
mass,  whose  melting  point  lies  between  90  and  110^.     From  the 
alcoholic  solution  of  the  amorphic  acids,  it  is  again  obtained  in 
crystals.     Separates  by  dry  distillation  into  water,  colophon,  and 
tercben(?);  with  nitric  acid  it  gives  terebenic  acid. 

The  silvated  with  alkali  bases  are  obtained,  if  the  etheric  solu- 
tion of  the  acid  be  digested  with  carbonates,  and  the  etheric  fluid 
evaporated.  The  pataua  compound  is  colorless,  and  soluble  in 
all  proportions  in  water ;  the  acid  salts  crystallize.   If  to  an  alco- 
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t  solation  of  potassa,  we  add  in  drops  an  aqueons  solution  of 
It,  of  an  earth,  or  heavy  metal,  a  precipitate  is  produced  of 
te  of  the  earth,  or  metal.  The  magnuia  Bait  is  easily  soluble 
cohol. 

'mtc  Aeid  (Amorphous  Silvio  Acid)  possesses  pinioacid. 
the  capability  of  crystalliEing ;  the  magnena  ialt 
id  to  be  insoluble  in  alcohol.    If  the  pinic  acid  be  melted,  it 
irtlj  converted  into  eohphoUe  aeid,  of  which  the  ordinary 
|)hon  contains  10  per  cent. ;  it  possesses  a  brown  color,  and  is 
3ely  soluble  in  hydrous  alcohol. 

imarie  Aeid.  The  turpentin,  which  is  obtained  in  p^Qu^o  g^j^ 
and  plains  of  Bordeaux  from  thePtnu^  maritima, 
•nv^rted  in  the  air  into  a  white  resinous  mass,  which  occurs  in 
nerce  under  the  name  o{  gallipot;  it  consists  mostly  of  pima- 
icid.  We  procure  pimaric  acid  from  colophon  of  Bordeaux 
lie  same  manner  as  we  do  the  silvic  acid  from  common  colo- 
i.  It  forms  crystalline  crusts ;  is  easily  soluble  in  ether  and 
Dg  alcohol ;  melts  at  125^,  but  is  again  solid  first  at  68^.  By 
heating,  it  is  converted  into  silvic  acid.  Its  ialt9  agree  with 
3  of  Bilvic  acid.  If  it  be  long  boiled  with  nitric  acid,  we 
in  azomaric  acid,  2IIO+G„HgO,N04,  as  a  yellow  mass;  not 
iallixable;  insoluble  in  water,  but  easily  soluble  in  ether  and 
lol ;  it  produces  soluble  salts  with  potassa,  soda,  and  ammonia. 
'maran:  C^K^fi;  Rerinetn:  CJI^fi;  Resinon:  CjoHj,0^ 
Re$ineon:  GjoH^O  (7),  are  products  of  the  dry  distillation  of 
\  and  pimaric  acid. 

«»wwfw^«a(Dammara Resin):  HO,C^H^O^  Dammaricacid. 
OyC^iHjsOj  (?).  From  the  Dammara  australisj 
ee  belonging  to  the  family  of  Ooniferse,  a  resin  exudes, 
k  occurs  m  commerce  as  dammara  resin  (turpentine).  This 
nixture  of  dammaric  acid,  and  hydrocarbon ;  it  is  amber  vel- 
easily  fusible,  and  smells  like  turpentin.  The  acid  dissolves 
oohol  and  is  precipitated  by  water.  If  the  residue  be  treated 
ether,  the  dammaryl  is  dissolved,  and  should  consist  of  C^Hs^; 
%  white  amorphous  powder. 

COPAIVIC  ACID: 
C^HjpO^"~rHO,  C^^i^Og* 

paioaBaUam^  which,  in  Brazil  and  the  Antilles,  flows  from 
ODs  made  in  the  Oopaifera  offieinalis^  eoriaceaj  muU^uga^ 
ia,  like  turpentine,  a  mixture  of  oil  and  resin,  which  last  con- 
of  indifferent  resins,  and  copaivic  acid;  the  latter  can  be 
red  by  solution  in  naphtha.  Copaivic  acid  crystallizes  in 
ar,  colorless,  almost  transparent  soft  crystals,  soluble  in 
ol,  ether,  fatty  and  volatile  oils,  as  well  as  in  carbonic  acid. 
Ucoholic  solution  of  the  acid  is  not  precipitated  by  potassa  or 
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soda;  by  the  addition  of  water,  and  an  ezeess  of  alkaliai,  a  soft 
and  salve-like  precipitate  forms.  The  combinations  with  the 
earthSy  and  metallic  oztdeSj  are  obtained  by  double  decomposition; 
in  the  dry  condition,  they  are  pulverizable.  *  The  indifftr€tUrum 
is  glimmering,  and  soluble  in  ether  and  absolate  alcohol. 

Besin  of  Peru  Bal9am:  RO^OJI  Jig.    From  tk 
^^^^    ^^    so-called  Peru  balsam  a  crystalline  white  powder  is 

sometimes  deposited,  which  crystatlises  from  the  al- 
coholic solution  in  rhombic  pillars;  possesses  acid  propertiei, 
readily  dissolves  in  ether;  fuses  at  120^;  separates,  by  rapid  0Vft> 
poration  of*  its  ethero-alcoholio  solution  in  amorphous  powder, 
which  contains  2  atoms  of  HO.  Gives,  with  potash  and  sods, 
soluble  salts;  from  a  solution  in  ammonia,  there  remains  aftar 
evaporation,  the  pure  resin.  If  the  resin  be  treated  with  dihte 
nitric  acid,  we  thus  obtain  an  acid  BaCjoHgOi^,  and  a  light-yellow 
resin. 

Betuia  resin.  Betula  Renn  (Birch  Resin,  Betulin):  GJBigfig.  Itii 
found  in  the  bark  of  the  Betuia  alba.  CrTStaluses  ftoa 
the  alcoholic  solution;  gives  an  aromatic  odor  by  heating;  fiMi 
at  200^ ;  is  insoluble  in  water,  not  easily  soluble  in  alcc^ol,  hft 
easily  soluble  in  ether,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  oil  of  almonds. 
Eiemi  resin.  UlemiReitn.   Elemi  resin,  which  is  obtained  from 

incisions  in  the  AmyrU  elemtfera  and  Cejfbmiee^ 
is  a  mixed  resin.  Gold  alcohol  extracts  60  per  cent,  of  add 
resin ;  if  the  residue  be  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  there  sepft- 
rates,  by  the  cooling,  an  indifferent  resin  in  crystals,  which  con- 
sists of  G^H330.  If  we  let  the  alcoholic  solution  evaporate,  the 
resin  absorbs  water,  and  is  partly  converted  into  amorpnous  resin. 
Anime  resin.  Anime  Beiin  is  obtained  from  a  tree  growing  is 

Brazil — the  Hymenma  courbariL  Consists,  like  elemi 
resin,  of  an  indifferent  crystallizable  resin,  C^H^O;  insoluble  in 
cold  alcohol,  and  an  acid  resin  soluble  in  cold  alcohol. 
Enphorbium.  Euphorbia  JResin  is  obtained  by  incision  in  severtl 

species  of  euphorbia.  It  appears  in  irregular  yel« 
lowish  bodies;  inodorous,  and  of  extremely  sharp  burning  taste* 
and  possesses  the  property  of  drawing  blisters.  Consists  of  sevenl 
resins,  of  which  one  is  easily  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  another  not 
easily  soluble,  and  a  third  insoluble;  the  last  crystallises  from 
the  boiling  alcoholic  solution,  possesses  a  very  sharp  taste,  and 
should  consist  of  C^H^fi^. 
Sandaraoh.  Sandarach  is  procured  in  warm  countries  from 

Juniperua  communis.  Appears  in  small,  pale-yellow, 
transparent,  hard,  and  brittle  corns  of  bitter,  balsamic  taste,  and 
of  an  odor  resembling  turpentine.  Consists  of  three  acid  resins 
of  different  solubility  in  alcohol.  The  one  easily  soluble  in  cold 
alcohol,  consists  of  C^pHjjO^;  that  not  easily  soluble,  of  C^^^Off 
and  that  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  of  C^^^oO^. 
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Ol^num  mast  be  derived  from  an  amyrU;    a  oiibannm. 
letntifol  sort  comes  from   the  Bonwellia  serrata, 
Appetn  in  yellow  kernels;  is  soft  by  ohewing;  of  aromatic  and 
•onewhat  sharp  taste ;  is  a  mixture  of  at  least  two  resins,  of  which 
one  18  said  to  consist  of  G^oHj^O^. 

Mattieh  is  obtained  upon  the  island  of  Chios,  by  ^{(^tlch. 
inobions  in  the  Pistacia  lentisciLS.  Appears  in  yel- 
knmk  semi-transparent  kernels ;  softens  between  the  teeth ;  pos- 
Nnes  a  feebly  aromatic  taste,  and  diflfuses,  when  thrown  upon  glow- 
iig  coal,  an  odor  not  disagreeable;  decomposes  at  120^.  Consists 
of  a  resin  C^H-jO.,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol ;  and  one  C^H3,0„ 
lolnble  with  difficulty  in  the  same ;  the  latter  may  be  drawn  into 
lou  threads. 

Oopal   flows  spontaneously  from  the  Hymensea  q^^^^ 
nmuona^  and  comes  from  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and 
Midagascar.     Occurs  in  yellow,  hard,  tasteless,  inodorous,  trans- 
firent  pieces,  often  inclosing  insects.    By  heating,  becomes  soft 
ttd  elastic ;  melts  and  decomposes,  accompanied  by  diffusion  of 
in  aromatic  odor.     In  the  air,  copal  absorbs  oxygen,  producing 
UJd  resins,  which  are  as  easily  soluble  as  the  original  in  alcohol. 
ud  turpentine  oil.     India  copal  is  a  mixture  of  fine  resins;  if  it 
k  brought  together  with  alcohol  of  65  per  cent.,  one  part  is  dis- 
lolred,  and  the  residue  may  again  be  divided  into  two  parts  by  an- 

£rou8  alcohol.  If  an  alcoholic  solution  of  copal  be  mixed  with  an 
holic  solution  of  acetate  of  copper,  a  precipitate  is  formed, 
which  consists  of  oxide  of  copper,  and  two  resins,  one  of  which 
it  soluble  in  ether;  this  resin  consists  of  C^^Hj^Oj;  it  resem- 
blei  the  Burgundy  pitch;  melts  at  100^;  dissolves  in  alcohol 
tf  72  per  cent.,  in  ether,  and  turpentine  oil.  If  the  alcoholic 
iohition,  separated  from  the  precipitate,  be  decomposed  by  an 
•eid,  there  remains,  after  evaporation,  a  rosin,  which  is  easily 
pdrerised;  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and 
eonsists  of  C^^HjiOs. 

Amber.  A  fossil  resin  found  in  the  fossil  coal-beds  j^^^^ 
)t  Grreenland,  East  Prussia,  France,  etc.;  the 
^test  quantity  is  obtained  on  the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  particu- 
irly  between  Kingsberg  and  Memel.  It  is  probable  that  amber, 
ike  turpentine,  is  originally  exuded  from  trees.  In  it  we  often  find 
npreasions  of  twigs  and  bark,  and  it  often  contains  many  insects 
iclosed,  of  species  which  no  longer  appear  to  be  living.  Am- 
er  occurs  in  hard-brittle  pieces  of  different  sizes,  partly  colorless, 
artly  light  or  dark  yellow,  transparent  or  opaque,  and  of  a  conchoi- 
al  fracture  and  shining  smooth  surface  resembling  copal ;  it  is 
latelesa  and  inodorous,  but  diffuses  by  melting  an  agreeable 
romatic  odor.  Amber  fuses  at  287^  ;  it  is,  however,  decomposed 
hilst  water,  petroleum,  and  succinic  acid  escape.  Nitric  acid 
onverts  it  into  a  yellow  resinous  mass  of  musk-like  odor,  simulta- 
18 
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neously  prodocing  some  laurel  camphor.  Amber  is  found  eoiiBti- 
tated  of  G^qH^O^  ;  it  is,  however,  a  mixture  of  different  sabetancet, 
and  consists  of  a  volatile  oil,  two  resins  solable  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  succinic  acid,  and  a  substance  entirely  insoluble,  and  named 
amber  bitumen. 
Asphalt  Asphalt  (Jews-pitch)  is   often  found  swimming 

upon  the  Dead  Sea,  and  arises  apparently  by  oxi- 
dation of  petroleum  (naphtha) ;  possesses  a  conchoidal  fracture, 
strong  lustre,  and  resembles  obsidian.  Many  kinds  of  bitumea, 
e.  g.  that  from  ^chelbronne,  Sevssel,  and  Lobsann,  are  miztora 
of  asphalt  and  petroleum  (p.  2o5.)  Is  employed  as  plaster  of 
floors,  walks,  etc. 
Gum-lac.  Gum-lae.    From  many  India  trees,  for  instaaee^ 

Fieui  religio$a  and  indieOf  from  Oroton  laeetfermm^^ 
juice  flows  in  consequence  of  punctures  which  the  female  of  the  lac 
insect  ( Coccus  lacea)  makes  in  the  bark  and  twigs.  This  juiee 
entraps  the  insect,  dries  upon  the  bark,  and  is  called  stick-lac.  It 
contains  a  red  coloring  matter,  which  can  be  absorbed  by  a  wesk 
alkali  solution  (seed-lac).  If  stick-lao'or  seed-lao  be  boiled  oat 
with  water,  then  melted,  strained  through  linen  and  poured  upoa 
a  stone  plate,  we  thus  obtain  the  so-named  shell-lac  Gum-lac 
melts  by  heat,  and  dissolves  in  strone  alcohol  in  all  proportWDB, 
and  is  also  easily  soluble  in  hydrochloric  and  acetic  add.  It 
possesses  the  property  of  an  acid,  and  with  an  alkali  solntioB 
gives  a  solution  no  longer  reacting  basic,  and  which  dries  to  a  rod 
brown  mass,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  possesses  s 
bitter  balsamic  taste.  It  is  a  mixture  of  different  resins  with  wax, 
coloring  matter,  oleic  and  margaric  acid,  etc.  Serves  for  varnish, 
cement  for  stone  and  porcelain,  and  particularly  for  sealingwu. 
no»««>;w. «.««..         Benzoin  Resin  is  procured  from  incisions  made 

156&I01I1  resin.     ,  iiii  *•  ia  ■ 

m  the  trunk  and  branches  of  a  tree,  the  Styrax  ies- 
zoin^  growing  in  Sumatra.  Occurs  in  large  brittle  lumps,  poa* 
sesses  an  agreeable  odor  resembling  vanilla,  melts  at  95°  under 
sublimation  of  benzoic  acid ;  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol ;  s 
1.230.     Is  a  mixture  of  different  resins  corresponding  to  C^ 

CtoH«Om>  C4oIl2a^9' 

Guaiao  resin.         Ouaiac  Resin  flows  from  incisions  in   a    tree, 

Guaiacum  officinale^  occurring  in  Jamaica  and  other 
West  India  Islands.  Comes  in  large,  hard,  irregular,  transparent 
masses,  outwardly  of  a  brownish-green  color  and  shining  fracture, 
of  at  first  sweetish  and  later  a  bitter  burning  taste  and  aromatic 
odor.  Completely  soluble  in  alcohol,  little  soluble  in  turpentine 
oil.  In  the  air,  as  well  as  by  oxidising  action,  the  resin  takes  a 
green  color.  The  alcoholic  solution  at  last  assumes  a  beautiful 
blue.  If  the  guaiac  resin  be  brought  together  with  different 
vegetable  and  animal  substances,  e.  g.  with  meal,  it  assumes  a  blue 
color.  It  is  a  mixture  of  resin  (80  p.  c),  gum,  extractive  matter, 
guaiac  acid,  etc. 
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JReain  from  Xantharhaea  hastilis  comes  from  Australia,  and 
appears  in  large,  dark-yellow  pieces  of  agreeable  balsamic  odor. 
Gives  by  dry  distillation,  phenole,  benzoic,  and  cinnamic  acid. 
Treated  with  moderately  strong  nitric  acid,  we  obtain  pikrin-nitric 
and  nitro-benzoic  acid ;  and  by  distillation  with  peroxide  o(  man- 
ganese and  snlpharic  acid  we  procure  oil  of  bitter  almonds. 

To  the  most  important  Q-um-resins  belong  Oum-peains. 

Ammonia  Chum.  This  is  said  to  flow  from  the  root 
Af  the  Heraeleum  gummiferum.  Yellow  kernels,  of  disagreeable 
odor  and  astringent  sharp  taste ;  consists  of  72  p.  c.  of  resin,  22 
p.  e.  gum,  Tolatile  oil,  etc.  Galbanum  comes  from  Bubon  gaJba- 
num.  Bdellium  is  derived  from  an  unknown  tree  in  the  Levant ; 
possesses  a  disagreeable  odor,  and  a  taste  resembling  turpentine. 
Sagapenum  comes  from  Ecypt,  from  Ferula  pernca ;  possesses 
a  disagreeable  odor,  gives  by  distillation  with  water  an  oil  smell- 
ing like  garlic,  and  containing  50  p.  c.  resin,  82  p.  c.  gum,  scum, 
etc.  A$$afeiida  is  procured  by  incisions  in  the  root  of  the 
Ferula  asiofetida.  Occurs  in  reddish,  highly  disagreeable  smell-- 
ing  and  tasting  masses,  and  consists  of  resin,  gum,  sulphurous  oil, 
(v.  171)  etc.  Opapanax  originates  from  Fastinaea  opoponaz^ 
a  tree  growing  in  the  East,  in  Sicily,  and  Italy;  taste  snarp  and 
bitter,  and  possesses  an  aromatic  odor.  Myrrh  comes  from  the 
Bahamodendran  myrrha^  a  tree  growing  in  Arabia  and  Abys- 
sinia. Appears  in  heavy  red-brown  pieces,  easily  pulverizable,  of 
peculiar,  not  disagreeable  odor,  and  bitter  warming  taste ;  con- 
sists of  resin,  gum,  and  ethereal  oil  of  strong  balsamic  odor. 
Ladanum  springs  from  Ci$tu$  ereticuSj  a  plant  growing  in  Smyrna 
and  Candia.  Sfammonium  from  Aleppo  comes  from  Convolvulus 
$eammaniaf  and  that  from  Smyrna  is  from  Feriploca  uecamone ; 
possesses  a  strong  odor  and  disgusting  taste. 

Gamboge  {Ghtmmi gutta).    This  gum  resin,  known  G^ni^ogia. 

ft  painter's  color,  comes  from  ^ast  India,  from 
the  Islands  of  Ceylon  and  Cambodia ;  is  obtained  by  incisions  in 
the  bark  of  StalagmiUB  eambogioidea.  Appears  in  large,  round 
pieces,  pulverizable,  inodorous,  sharp  tasting,  poisonous;  gives, 
with  water,  a  beautiful  yellow  emulsion;  the  alcoholic  solution  has 
a  red  color ;  consists  of  19  p.  c.  gum  and  80  p.  c.  resin,  which  isr 
soluble  in  ether.  This  resin  is  hard,  easily  pulverizable,  of  yellow 
eolor,  tasteless,  and  inodorous  ;  combines  with  bases,  and  consists 

Dragon*%  Blood.  This  resinous  substance  is  mentioned  among- 
the  cokring  matters. 

Rerin  of  the  Cow-Tree  (S.  America).  The  milky  juice  of  tla 
eow-tree  (which  probablv  is  to  be  classed  as  a  species  of  Bron^ 
mum)y  which  flows  abundantly  from  wounds  in  the  tree,  consists  of 
T^etable  albumen,  wax,  and  resin— Cj^H^O,,  gum,  sugar,  and 
water,  and  often  still  another  body  resemblmg  caoutchouc 
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Caoutch(me^  Gutta^PercJuiy  and  Vuein^ 

Caoutchonc.  CooiUchotie  (Indian-Rubber,  Onm-ElMtio).   A  pe- 

culiar substance  is  obtained  from  many  Tegetabla 
milky  juices,  especially  from  the  family  of  the  Uriieaeem^  the  f  «- 
phorbiacesej  and  ApocynaceWjifhiohj  in  some  reapecta,  belong  to  the 
resins,  but  in  others  differ  very  widely  from  them,  and  which  are 
called  caoutchouc.     If  this  juice,  which  is  a  mechanical  mixture  rf 
caoutchouc,  vegetable  albumen,  water,  etc.,  be  presented  to  the 
air  in  thin  layers,  it  thus  hardens  soon  and  is  oonrarted  into  a 
pasty,  elastic,  brown-yellow  mass,  which  is  the  ordinary  eaoat- 
chouc.    To  obtain  the  pure  caoutchouc  from  the  juice,  the  latter  is 
intimately  mixed  with  four  times  its  weight  of  water,  and  the 
mixture,  left  twenty-four  hours  in  a  high  yessel,  may  be  drawn 
below  by  a  stopcock.     During  this  time,  the  caoutchouc  oolleets, 
cream -like,  upon  the  surface,  whilst  the  other  substaneea  remain 
dissolved  in  water.     The  same  operation  must  be  several  timet  re- 
peated.    The  caoutchouc  cream  is  now  further  freed  from  the  ad- 
hering water  by  gently  warming,  or  by  porous  substances ;  in 
proportion  as  the  water  escapes,  the  mass  becomes  pasty,  and  can 
at  last  be  completely  freed  from  water  by  pressing.    If  it  onee 
become  coherent,  it  can  in  no  way  be  again  diffused  in  water.  It  is 
now  white,  almost  transparent,  in  thin  layers,  completely  elastie, 
has  no  trace  of  fibrous  texture,  and  adheres  feebly,  on  standing,  to 
whatever  touches  its  surface.     If  you  cut  the  caoutchoue  with 
clean,  sharp  shears,  the  separated  edges  readily  adhere  to  each 
other  (caoutchouc  tubes).     In  the  cold  it  is  solid  and  little  limber, 
a  non-conductor  of  electricity,  quite  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  wa- 
ter, but  dissolves  in  anhydrous  ether,  and  remains,  after  evapora- 
tion, again  elastic ;  in  the  same  manner  it  dissolves  without  losing 
its  elasticity,  in  turpentine  oil,  lavender  oil,  and  particularly  in 
the  empyreumatic  oils,  which  are  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation 
of  caoutchouc.     It  melts  at  200^,  but  forms,  after  cooling,  an  sd- 
hesive   semi-fluid    mass,   no    longer  becoming    solid;    strongly 
heated  it  inflames  and  burns  with  a  sooty  flame.     By  dry  distilla- 
tion it  produces  different  hydrocarbons  of  varying  volatility,  as 
caoutcheen,  heveen  (boils  at  315^),  caoutchin  (p.  2o4),  etc.    ^ire 
caoutchouc,  consists  of  G,H7.     In  the  arts,  caoutchouc  has  mani- 
fold uses ;  on  account  of  its  unchangeability  by  chlorine,  bromine, 
acids,  and  alkalies,  it  is  much  employed  by  chemists  as  a  means 
of  binding  together  glass  tubes;  it  is  also  used  for  surgical  instm* 
ments,  to  produce  water-tight  materials,  shoes,  etc. 
Gutta-percha.         Q^utta-percha.    This  substance  comes  from  the 

East  Indies,  and  is  a  dried  milky  juice  of  a  Bauia^ 
from  the  family  of  the  Sapotem.  This  body  agrees  in  its  essential 
properties  with  caoutchouc.    At  ordinary  temperatures  it  is  solid, 
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hardy  and  scarcely  elastic.  But  if  it  be  put  into  hot  water,  it  be- 
comes completely  elastic ;  its  best  solvent  is  turpentine  oil.  Gutta- 
percha is  extensively  used  at  present  similarly  to  caoutchouc,  to 
which,  in  many  respects,  it  is  preferred.  It  has  the  same  consti- 
tution as  caoutchouc,  and  is  to  be  considered  a  modification  of 
that  substance. 

Viscin  (Birdlime)  is  found  in  the  berries  of  the  yisein. 
mistletoe,  and  probably,  also,  in  the  green  twigs  of 
Fieu$  eloitiea.  A  water-clear,  adhesive  substance,  insoluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  ether,  volatile  oils,  and  warm 
potash  solution;  serves  for  the  production  of  birdlime,  which  is 
obtained  by  expressing  the  mistletoe  berry ;  by  mixing  the  ex- 
pressed juice  with  water  the  viscin  is  separated.  It  is  said  to  con- 
tain 15  p.  c.  of  oxygen. 
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Ltehenitearic  Acid:  HO^C^Jd^^  is  found  in  Lichenstcario 
Iceland  moss  (Cetraria  islandica).  If  the  lichen  be  ^ 
boiled  with  alcohol  and  some  carbonate  of  potassa,  then  filtered 
and  the  fluid  diluted  with  much  water,  thus,  by  the  addition  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  a  copious  precipitate  is  formed,  which  consists 
of  a  green  coloring  matter — cetrarin,  a  nitrogenous  substance, 
snd  lichenstearic  acid.  If  we  boil  this  precipitate  with  alcohol  of 
42  per  cent.,  the  lichenstearic  acid  is  dissolved;  the  latter  is 
obtained  by  repeated  crystallization  from  the  aqueous  alcohol. 
It  appears  as  a  white  porous  mass,  consisting  of  small  needles  of 
mother-of-pearl  lustre ;  inodorous,  and  of  a  rancid,  bitter  taste. 
Insoluble  in  water;  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  fatty  and 
volatile  oils;  melts  at  120^;  stiffens  crystalline;  with  alkalies 
gives  easily  soluble  salts,  which  foam  by  boiling  like  soap  and 
water. 

Anarcardie  Add:  2HO,C^H3pO,.  If  the  nut-  Anacardicacid. 
like  fruit  of  Anaeardium  occidentale  (the  cashew- 
nut,  West  India)  be  extracted  with  ether,  there  remains,  after 
evaporating  the  etheric  solution,  a  red-brown,  almost  odorless 
liquid,  which  consists  of  anacardic  acid  and  anaeardium  oil.  If 
this  mixture  in  alcoholic  solution  be  digested  with  freshly  precipi- 
tated hydrate  of  lead,  we  have  anacardato  of  lead  precipitated, 
whilst  the  anaeardium  oil  remains  dissolved.  The  lead  compound 
is  treated  with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  from  the  solution  of 
the  ammonia  salt,  the  anacardic  acid  is  procured  by  precipitation 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  In  the  pure  state,  the  acid  appears  a  white, 
crystalline,  inodorous  mass,  of  slightly  aromatic  and  afterwards 
burningtaste;  melts  at  26^;  non-volatile;  makes  upon  paper  a  grease- 
spot,  and  then  smells  like  rancid  fat.     Gives,  with  bases,  neutral 
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and  acid  salts;  the  former  contain  2  atoms  base,  the  latter  1  atom 
of  base,  and  still  another  atom  of  water;  they  are  partly  crys- 
talline, and  partly  amorphous.  The  potaaa  salt  dissolves  in  water 
like  a  soap,  and  is  again  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  common 
salt. 
Anacardinm oil.      Anaeardium  Oil:  O^HjjO,,  appears  as  a  yellow 

fluid;  of  rather  agreeable  odor,  when  wanned;  inso- 
luble in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  non-yolatile; 
combustible;  ep.  gr.  0.978  at  23^;  slowly  oxidizes  in  the  air. 
With  vinegar  of  lead  and  cardium  oil  forms  a  white  precipitate; 
soluble  in  alcohol ;  becoming  brown  in  the  air,  and  which  consists 
of  PbO,Ac03-f  SPbOjG^HjjO^.  If  we  put  anacardinm  oil  upon 
the  skin,  and  cover  the  place  with  filter  paper,  after  8  to  7  minutes 
a  violent  burning  commences,  and  in  from  6  to  8  hours  a  blister  is 
produced. 

Mhofellinic  Acid:  HO,C^H,^0^   This  acid  forma 
^Uiofeiimio       ^j^^  principal  constituent  of  the  so-called  oriental 

benzoare;  is  also  sometimes  found  in  gall-stones. 
We  dissolve  the  benzoare  in  potassa  solution,  and  precipitate  by 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  precipitated  lithofellinic  acid  is  obtained  bj 
solution  in  boiling  alcohol  and  recrystallization.  Forms  mieror 
scopic  six-sided  prisms;  easily  pulverizable ;  insoluble  in  water, 
soluble  in  alcohol ;  melts  at  204^,  and  stiffens  to  a  resinous  mass, 
which  is  strongly  electric  by  rubbing,  and  melts  at  110^.  From 
the  alcoholic  solution  we  obtain  the  fused  acid  again  in  crystals. 
Sublimes  in  a  current  of  air;  gives,  by  distillation,  water  and 
pyro-lithofellinic  acid,  and,  with  nitric  acid,  the  nitro-lithofellinic 
acid.  Forms  with  the  alkalies  soluble  salts,  with  the  oxides  of  the 
heavy  metals  insoluble  ones. 
Choialic  acid.         Cholalic  Add:  TLOyCJIEL^Og.  This  acid  is  obtained, 

if  cholinic  acid  [vide  Glycocoll,  p.  847)  be  boiled  with 
acids  or  alkalies.     The  cholinic  acid  separates  into  cholalic  add 
and  glycocoll.     The  cholalic  acid  is  precipitated  by  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  is  made  pure  by  recrystallization  from  alcohol  and  ether. 
Crystallizes  from  the  etheric  solution  in  direct  columns ;  unaffected 
by  the  air;  insoluble  in  water,  and  easily  soluble  in  alcohol ;  tastes 
bitter-sweet  like  gall;  is  easily  soluble  in  alkalies,  and  is  precipi- 
tated from  the  solution  by  acids,  as  a  soft,  resinous  mass,  which,  after 
a  little  time,  unites  to  form  a  cluster  of  crystals.    The  potassa  salt 
separates  from  the  alcoholic  solution  in  crystals;  by  slow  evapo- 
ration it  forms  a  varnish  ;  is  insoluble  in  excess  of  potash-lye.    If 
we  mix  the  solution  of  the  neutral  potassa  salt  with  chloride  of 
calcium,  thus  is  formed  a  thick  pasty  precipitate,  which,  by  the 
addition  of  a  few  drops  of  ether,  is  converted  into  crystals,  which 
consist  of  CaO,G^H3QOo.     If  to  a  solution  of  cholalic  acid  salts  a 
solution  of  sugar  be  added,  and  then  gradually  also  sulphuric  acid, 
there  is  formed  a  beautiful  purple^colored  solution. 
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Cholatdie  Aeid :  C^H^gOg.  This  resinous  acid  is  choloidicacid. 
obtained  if  cholalic  acid  be  heated  to  195^ ;  or  if  it 
be  boiled  a  long  time  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  It 
appears  as  a  white,  amorphous,  resinous  mass;  easily  pnlverizable; 
insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol;  becomes  soft  by 
warming ;  melts  at  150^,  and  is  converted  at  295^  into  dyslysin 
under  the  loss  of  water.  A  very  weak  acid ;  gives,  with  the  alka- 
lies, pure,  bitter-tasting  salts,  which  are  decomposed  even  in  the 
cold  by  carbonic  acid.  The  alkali  salts  appear  as  gum-like  masses, 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol ;  the  combinations  with  the  earths 
and  with  oxides  of  heavy  metals  are  insoluble. 

Dy9lyn%n.  C^gHg^O^.  If  choloidic  acid  be  a  still  Dygiygin. 
longer  time  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  gradu- 
ally loses  its  solubility  in  alcohol  as  well  as  its  fusibility.  If  the 
obtained  mass  be  extracted  with  water  and  alcohol,  then  dissolved 
in  ether  and  the  solution  mixed  with  alcohol,  the  dyslysin  falls  as 
a  sray-white  mass.  Insoluble  in  water,  cold  alcohol,  alkalies,  and 
aeida,  but  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  If  it  be  boiled  with  an  alco- 
holic potassa  solution,  it  is  dissolved  and  converted  into  choloidic 


.  According  to  other  statements,  choloidic  acid  is  a  mixture  of 
eholinie  and  fellinie  acidy  which  can  be  separated  by  evaporation 
of  the  ammonia  salt.  Gholinate  of  ammonia  separates  at  first  in 
the  state  of  a  white,  soap-like  mass,  whilst  the  fellinate  of  ammo- 
nia is  obtained  as  a  brownish,  greasy  mass.  By  cholanie  acidy  we 
understand  a  kindred  acid,  said  to  be  obtained  from  putrid  gall. 

NitraeoL    If  we  distil  choloidic  acid  with  nitric  ^itracoL 
aeid  until  red  vapor  is  no  longer  evolved,  we  thus 
obtain  a  *  distillate  which,  after  repeated  distillation  with  water, 
contains  an  oily  body  (nitracol,  v.  p.  154),  together  with  acetic, 
capronic,  and  caprinic  acid,  etc.  Cholesteric  and  oxalic  acid  remain 
as  residue.  Nitracol  is  colorless,  heavier  than  water,  smells  stinging 
and  benumbing,  excites  to  tears,  reddens  litmus,  is  little  soluble 
in  water,  but  easily  soluble  in  alcohol.     If  nitracol  be  heated  with 
water,  to  100^,  it  separates  into  nitrous  acid  and  cho-  cholacroL 
laerol^  which  exhibits  a  pale-yellow,  heavy,  hot-smell- 
ioff  oil.    It  consists  of  NjCgH.Oia-  C8Ha032N04.     If  nitracol  be 
left  a  few  days  in  contact  with  cold  dilute  potash  solution,  thus 
are  obtained  crvstals  of  nitracolate  of  potaBBa^'K.OyC^Oyi'SO^. 

Choluterin  (Gall  Fat):  C„H^03-h2HO,  is  the  cholesterin. 
principal  constituent  of  very  many  gall-stones ;  is 
also  found  in  the  gall,  in  blood,  in  the  brain,  and  in  many  patho- 
logical secretions.  If  gall-stones  containing  cholesterin  be  boiled 
ont  with  alcohol,  the  cholesterin  separates  by  the  cooling  in  white, 
fatty  leaflets,  which  melt  at  145^,  stiffen  again  at  135^  and  distil 
at  860^.  Insoluble  in  water,  dissolves  in  nine  parts  boiling  alco- 
lioly  and  still  easier  in  ether.    Pure  alkalies  do  not  attack  choles- 
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terioy  but  if  it  be  wanned  to  60^,  thus  are  obtained  three  hjdro* 
carbons,  which  are  called  chole9terikn$^  and  correspond  to  tho 
formulsd  GgH^,  CI»Hi8»  ^^  ^sr^if      ^^®  compound  C^H^  is 
insolable  in  ether,  little  soluble  in  alcohol,  earthy,  amorphous^ 
crystallizes  from  hot  turpentine  oil,  and  melts  at  240^.    The  com- 
pound C„H|,  crystallizes  in  very  shining  needles,  dissolyes  in  ethejr* 
but  not  in  alcohol,  and  fuses  at  255^.    The  compound  C^H^  is  a^ 
resinous,  amorphous  mass,  easily  soluble  in  ether  but  not  in  alco^ 
hoi,  and  melts  at  127^. 

Choleiterie  Aeid :  CJB,fi^.    If  we  boil  cholesteriB. 
Cbo  csteno        ^  |^^g  ^j^^  ^^^^  nitric  acid,  it  is  conyerted  first  int<» 

a  resinous  mass,  which,  by  continued  action,  im  ^ 
changed  into  cholesteric  acid,  under  the  formation  of  acetic,  buty-  ' 
ric,  and  capronic  acid,  etc.     Cholesteric  acid  is  also  proeored  by 
the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  choloidinic  acid.    It  appears  as  an 
amorphous,  pale-yellow,  gum-like  mass,  which  deliquesces,  dis- 
solves in  alcohol,  and  forms  insoluble  compounds  with  the  alkaliei 
and  the  oxides  of  the  heavy  metals.    The  iUver  $aU  is  soluble  in 
boiling  water,  and  separates  crystalline  by  cooling. 
Ambrain.  Ambrain  (ambrein) :   Cj^H,,©  (?).     This  body  if 

procured  from  ambergris  in  the  same  manner  as 
cholesterin  from  gall-stones.  Crystalliies  in  delicate  white  needlei 
spherically  united ;  possesses  an  agreeable  odor,  melts  at  85^,  snd 
sublimes  at  100^ ;  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  and  gives,  with  nitric  acid,  ambraic  acid^  which  mnst  con- 
tain nitrogen. 

Ccutarin   is  found  in   Castoreum.     Crystalliiefl 
Castonn.  f^^^  ^j^^  ^^^  alcoholic  Solution  in  fine  four-sided 

needles  grouped  together;  of  slight  odor,  and  a  metallic  taste. 
Easily  pulverizable,  melts  in  boiling  water  but  not  in  cold,  easily 
soluble  in  ether  but  not  easily  in  alcohol.  Dissolves  in  boiling 
acetic  acid  and  in  pure  alkalies  without  decomposition.  Gives 
an  acid  by  treatment  with  nitric  acid. 

CfereJru?  Jlctd  (Brain  Fat).   A  constituent  of  brain; 

ere  nc    ci  .    j^  ^hite,  granular,  of  crystalline  appearance,  soluble 

in  boiling  alcohol,  insoluble  in  cold  ether ;  in  water  it  swells  up 

like  starch.     Contains  2  p.  c.  nitrogen,  and  0.9  p.  c.  phosphonu. 


SECOND  DIVISION. 


CARBYLS. 


To  the  class  of  the  Oarb jls  belongs  every  radical  which  consists 
of  two  or  more  atoms  of  carbon.  As  yet,  but  few  of  these  radi- 
cals are  known,  and  those  only  in  combination  with  oxygen. 
Here  belong : — 

Oxalic  Acid     .  .        .        HO,C,0„ 

Mesoxalie  Acid    •  •        .    HOyGjO^,. 

Millithic      "  .  .        .        H0,C,03, 

Croconic      "       .  .        •     H0,C30^ 

Bhodizonic  Acid  .        .        HO|G,0^ 

OXALIC  ACID: 
H0,Cj03=H0,0x0,=0. 

The  radical  of  oxalic  acid  is  0,  and  named  Oxatyh  Oxalic  acid 
is  mnoh  diffused  in  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  it  is  found  free  in  the 
fetch,  combined  with  potash  in  wood-sorrel  ( OxalU  aeetosella)  and 
in  Rumex  acetosa^  etc.,  and  as  oxalate  of  lime  in  very  many  spe* 
des  of  lichen,  which  often  contain  one-half  their  weight  of  oxalic 
acid ;  it  is  also  contained  in  many  urinary  calculi.  It  is  formed 
by  the  decomposition  of  most  organic  compounds  by  nitric  aeidj 
hypermanganic  acid,  and  byperchloric  acid,  etc.,  by  the  action  of 
hydrate  of  potash,  by  increased  temperature  upon  many  organic 
compounds  accompanied  by  evolution  of  hydrogen  (woody  fibre, 
sugar,  starch,  tartaric  acid,  succinic  acid,  etc.;  compare  further 
saccharic  acid,  cyanogen,  urea,  uric  acid,  rhodizonic  acid,  etc.). 

From  the  oxalic  saU^  (K0,H0,20x03)  the  oxalic  acid  is  obtained 
by  saturation  with  carbonate  of  potassa,  precipitation  by  acetate 
of  lead  and  decomposition  of  the  oxalate  of  lead  by  hydrosulphurio 
acid  or  sulphuric  acid.  By  evaporation  of  the  aqueous  solution, 
the  oxalic  acid  is  obtained  in  crystals.  From  sugar — One  part 
sugar  dried  at  100^  is  mixed  with  8.25  parts  nitric  acid  of  1.38  sp. 
gr.,  and  the  mixture  evaporated  in  a  beaker-glass  to  one-sixth ;  we 
obtain  of  oxalic  acid  60  p.  c.  of  the  amount  of  sugar  employed. 
The  oxalic  acid  is  purified  by  recrystallization.  Oxalic  acid  crys- 
tallizes from  the  aqueous  solution  in  long  prisms,  generally  striped, 
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and  containing  two  atoms  of  water  of  crystallizationiwhieli  water  is 
lost  at  130^.  If  the  pure  hydrate  of  oxalic  aoid  be  caationsly 
heated  to  150  or  160^,  it  is  completely  sablimed,  and  forma  a  crys- 
talline acid-tasting  mass,  mostly  hanging  together.  100  parts 
water  dissolve  6.9  parts  acid  at  10^ ;  it  is  dissolved  in  every  pro- 
portion by  boiling  water,  and  is  also  somewhat  soluble  in  alconoL 
Oxalic  acid  is  the  strongest  organic  acid ;  one  part  of  it  diffiued  in 
200,000  parts  water  has  still  a  sour  taste ;  poisonous.  If  oxilie 
acid  be  suddenly  heated  to  155^,  it  completely  decomposes  into 
formic  and  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxiae.  Nitric^  ehlarie^  and 
iodic  acidy  the  superoxides^  etc.,  oxidise  the  oxalic  acid  forming 
carbonic  acid.  Heated  with  hydraied  sulphuric  aeidj  it  separates 
into  equal  quantities  of  carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic  acid ;  moist 
hydrochloric  acid  produces  the  same.  Fused  with  hydrai€  of fsf- 
ask,  it  decomposes  into  carbonic  acid  and  formic  aoia. 

Oxalates.  Oxalic  acid  rivals  in  affinity  for  bases  the  strongest 
inorganic  acids ;  it  forms  basic,  neutral,  acid,  and  many  dooUe 
salts.  If  the  salts  are  heated  we  obtain,  according  to  the  base,  t 
carbonic  acid  salt  under  evolution  of  carbonic  oxiae,  or  a  mixtue 
of  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide,  or  carbonic  acid  alone.  Host 
neutral  salts,  except  the  alkali,  are  insoluble  in  water.  Oxalic  add 
precipitates,  in  the  presence  of  ammonia,  lime  and  oxide  of  letd 
as  completely  as  sulphuric  acid  does  baryta. 

The  Neutral  Ammonia  Salt:  NH4,0,0x03+aq,  forms  shining 
tufted  crystals,  which  dissolve  in  28  parts  cold  water.  The  aeii 
salty  NH4,0,H0,20x03+2aq,  is  a  crystalline  powder  not  easily 
Oxainid.  Soluble.     Oxamidj  NH^,  0x0,.    The  neutral  ammo- 

nia salt,  by  heating  in  a  retort,  decomposes  into  am- 
monia, water,  carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  cyanogen,  and  oxamid. 
It  is  most  easily  obtained  by  shaking  oxalate  of  ethyl  with  aqueons 
ammonia;  white,  inodorous,  tasteless,  and  indifferent  powder,  al' 
most  insoluble  in  water  and  not  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether; 
decomposes,  by  heating  in  a  retort,  into  cyanogen,  ammonia,  car- 
bonic acid,  etc. ;  if  it  be  conducted  through  a  glowing  tube,  we 
Oxaminic  acid.  *'^^  obtain  urea ;  is  again  converted,  under  the  co- 
operation of  dilute  acids  and  alkalies,  into  ammonia 
and  oxalic  acid  by  the  decomposition  of  water.  Oxamid-oxalie  acid 
(Oxaminic  acid)  v.  below. 

Simple  oxalate  of  potash^  KO,Ox03+2aq;  crystallises  in  four 
and  six-sided  prisms,  soluble  in  3  parts  cold  water.  The  biacid 
potassa  salty  KO,HO,20x03+2aq,  is  found  in  the  juice  of  Bumex 
acetosay  Oxalis  acetosellay  etc.  Forms  short  crystals  of  sharply 
acid-biting  taste,  unaffected  by  the  air ;  soluble  in  40  parts  cold 
and  6  parts  boiling  water.  The  quadroxalate  ofpotassay  K0,8H0-f 
4OXO3,  crystallizes  in  very  large  four-sided  prisms  of  very  sour  taste. 

Oxalate  of  limey  GaO,Ox03-h2aq,  is  a  powder  quite  insoluble  in 
water,  and  becomes  electric  at  150^,  gives  a  double  salt  with  chlo- 
ride of  calcium. 
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Oxalate  of  ehrt^miumf  Crfi^^SOxO^  is  obtained  by  dissolving 
oxide  of  ehromium  in  aqueous  oxalic  acid ;  if  tbe  cherrj-colored 
solution  be  heated  to  boiling,  it  becomes  green,  but  in  cooling  re- 
sumes its  former  color.  If  we  let  the  solution  evaporate  of  itself, 
there  remains  a  black,  glassy  mass,  which  appears  violet-red  in  thin 
layers ;  but  if  the  solution  be  evaporated  by  continued  boiling, 
the  residue  is  of  a  green  color ;  the  solution  gives  with  ammonia 
and  lime  salts  no  precipitate ;  the  oxalate  of  chromium  gives  with 
the  oxalates  of  alkalies  double  salts,  which  contain  to  1  atom  of 
oxalate  of  chromium  1  or  8  atoms  oxalate  of  the  alkalies ;  the 
former  is  garnet  red  and  the  latter  blue. 

Oxalate  of  Methyl:  MeO,OxOy  is  obtained  when  s^it-iike  corn- 
equal  portions  of  wood-spirit,  oxalic  acid,  and  sul-  pounds  of  oxa- 
phiirio  acid  are  distilled;  or,  we  distil  oxalic  acid  "^  ^^^  ^^ 
with  wood-spirit,  often  pouring  back  the  distillate.  ^'^^^^  °'^^*•• 
It  crystalliies  in  colorless  rhombs;  melts  at  51^;  boils  at  16P; 
soluble  in  cold  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  By  warming  the  aque- 
ous solution,  it  separates  into  wood-spirit  and  oxalic  acid. 

Oxalate  of  Ethyl:  AeO,Ox03,  is  obtained  like  the  former  com- 
pound. Oil -like,  colorless  fluid;  little  soluble  in  water;  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Brought  together  with  potassium,  it 
gives  carbonate  of  ethyl,  besides  other  products.     Boils  at  180^. 

Oxalate  of  Amyh  Oil-like,  strong,  bug-like  smelling  fluid;  of 
0.85  speciflo  gravity;  boils  at  262""  (?). 

Oxamid-oxalic  Acid  (Oxaminic  Acid):    HO(NH„ 
OxOJ'^OxO-    If  ammonia  gas  be  conducted  into  an  ^dd!^  ^     ^ 
alcoholic  solution  of  oxalate  of  methyl,  ethyl,  or  of 
amyl,  we  thus  obtain  oxamid-oxalic  acid  combinations  of  the  oxides 
mentioned.    If  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  oxaminate  of  ethyl 
be  brought  drop-wise  together  with  aqueous  ammonia,  we  obtain 
oxaminate  of  ammonia.     If  the  warm  saturated  solution  of  this 
salt  be  mixed  with  the  corresponding  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid, 
in  this  manner,  by  sudden  cooling,  the  oxaminic  acid  is  separated 
as  a  white  crystalline  powder.     By  boiling  the  aqueous  solution, 
the  acid  is  converted  into  double  oxalate  of  ammonia.     Oxaminic 
acid  is  also  produced  by  heating  double  oxalate  of  ammonia. 

Oxaminate  of  Methyl  (Oxamethylan)  forms,  from  the  hot  alco- 
holic solution,  white  crystals  of  mother-of-pearl  lustre. 

Oxaminate  of  Ethyl  (Oxamethan^  crystallises  in  shining  fatty 
leaflets;  fuses  at  100^;  boils  at  220^;  sublimable;  easily  soluble 
in  alcohol,  hot  not  easily  in  water;  is  converted  by  boiling  with 
water  into  alcohol  and  double  oxalate  of  ammonia. 

Oxaminate  of  Amyl  (Oxamylan)  crystallizes  in  formless  crusts. 

EtherH>xalie  Aeid :  HO(AeO,OxO,rOx03.    If  to  a 
solution  of  oxalate  of  ethyl  in  anhydrous  alcohol,  be  ^jj*'^*    ^ 
added  half  enough  potassa  to  saturate  the  oxalic  acid, 
thus  separates  ethyl-oxalate  of  potassa.      If  this  be   dissolved 
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in  aqueous  alcohol,  then  the  potassa  accurately  precipitated  bj 
sulphuric  acid,  the  solution  will  contain  ether-oxalic  acid,  wlucl^ 
by  evaporation,  decomposes  into  alcohol  and  oxalic  acid. 

Amyloxyd-oxalic  Acid :  HO(AmO,Ox03)'"OxO^  Isolated  it  if 
unknown.  The  potassa  salt  crjstallixes  in  beautiful  reotangnlir 
leaflets. 

Oxalate  of  Btchlaroxide  of  Qhhraeetyl  (Chloroxal- 

Oxalateofbi-  c  Q\ 

diioroxide  of     ether] :    G4GI3  ]  r^  \  OxOj,  is  obtained  by  the  action 

of  chlorine  in  the  sunlight  upon  oxalate  of  etnjL 
Colorless,  tasteless,  and  inodorous  substance;  not  acid;  crystallii- 
ing  in  four-sided  leaflets;  melts  at  144^;  insoluble  in  wftter.  At 
a  high  temperature  decomposes  into  carbonic  oxide,  oxyohlo^ 
carbonic  acid,  and  bioxychloride  of  chloracetyl  (chloraldehjd) 

O4GI3  <  Q  ,  and  by  boiling  with  solution  of  potassa,  it  separates 

into  chloride  of  potassium,  chloracetic  acid,  terchloride  of  formyl, 
and  formic  acid.  Treated  with  anhydrous  ammonia,  it  formi| 
besides  other  products,  the  so-called  chloroxalamid. 

Chloraeetyl'bichloroxydroxalie  Aeid  (GhloracetTl- 
ChloracetyibU    bichloroxydklecsaure,  G.,  Chloroxal-tartaric  Add): 

Uc  add.  H0,(C,Cl3     J  QSOxOjrOxO,,  is  obtained  simultane- 

ously with  chloracetic  acid  and  hydrochloric  acid  by  the  action  of 
alcohol  upon  the  preceding  compound.  The  anhydrous  acid  ap- 
pears as  a  colorless,  oily  fluid ;  the  hydrate  crystallines  in  small, 
colorless  needles;  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether;  tastes  extremely  burning;  put  upon  the  skin,  it  leaves  a 
white  spot. 

Cliloroxalamid  (Chloroxethamid,  Chloroxamethan): 

Cliloroxalamid.   ((.^(j,^  j  ^\OxO,)  +  NH„  0x0,  -  C,C1,N0,.      By 

spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  alcoholic  solution,  it  is  deposited 
as  a  white  crystalline,  snow-like  body;  of  bitter-sweet  taste;  melts 
at  143^;  boils  at  200^;  sublimable;  easily  soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  and  boiling  water.  Left  a  long  time  in  contact  with  aque- 
ous ammonia,  it  forms  by  decomposition  of  water,  chloroxaltar- 
trate  of  ammonia;  a  white  crystalline  substance. 
Compounds  of  ^7  ^^^  action  of  chlorine  upon  an  aqueous  solution 
oxalic  aoid,  of  citric  acid,  an  oiMike,  colorless,  and  strong  smell- 
7**^^Vv®  ing  body  is  formed,  which  consists  of  CgClgOj,  and 

rronof^cb^  ^^^  be  considered  a  compound  -C,Cir(C,Cl,)Cl3, 
rine  and  brom-  OxOj;  it  forms  with  3  atoms  HO  leafy  crystals, 
ine  upon  dtrio  which  at  16®  melt  under  the  loss  of  water.  If  a 
nnd  itaconic       solution  of  citratc  of  soda  be  treated  with  chlorine, 

we  thus  obtain  carbonic  acid,  chloride  of  sodium, 
acid  citrate  of  soda,  and  an  oily  product  of  sweet  etheric  odor. 
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cb,  however,  becotaeti  insnpportable  in  proportion  as  the  de- 
.positioD  advanoes;  at  the  eanie  time,  we  find  in  the  solution 
icid,  which  rouBt  consist  of  C^HjO^™  CjHjj^OxOj.  If  the  oily 
dnct  be  distilled,  at  first  tercbloride  of  formyl  goes  over,  and  later 
■lorless,  mobile  fiuid,  smelling  like  mnstard-Qii,  of  a  sharp  tsate, 

which  consists  of  0„C1,0«-  2(0,01^0,  ■[  ^,  )+ C,0,  (?).  Both 
iponndfl  give,  with  fta  alcoholic  potassa  solution,  chloride  of 
usinm,  and  a  new  acid,  which  consists  of  C^C]„0,ia  CjCl,"C,Oj. 


B  be  left  to  act  npon  an  aqueous  solution  of  citrate  of  an 
ill,  we  obtain,  accompanied  by  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  and 
doction  of  bromide  of  formyl,  a  cry  stall  ieable  substance,  which 

data  of  CaHBr,0^-{C,H)Br,+  C, /g|.+C,0,  (?).     By  the 

OD  of  bromine  npon  Uaeonie  and  hydrate  of  eitrieic  acid,  we 
UD  ft  heavy,  yellow  oil  -C,H,Br,0,=(C,H,)Br,+  C,0,(?). 

PAIBBD  OOltPOCHDB  OF  OXALIC  ACID. 

L  series  of  acids  can  be  considered  as  paired  compounds  of 
lio  acid.  These  acids  are  mostly  non-volatile,  are  distinguished 
itrongly  acid  properties;  often  they  produce  acid  salts  like 
lio  acid;  and,  under  the  influence  of  alkaliea,  they  easily  de- 
ipose  into  oxalic  acid.  The  constitution  of  the  pairlings  is 
it  known,  therefore  it  is  conformable  with  the  present  state  of 
knowledge  to  choose  the  simplest  expression  for  their  consti- 
on,  and  be  content  at  present  with  the  empirical  formulse.  Id 
•  group  are  found  several  interesting  isomeric  compounds. 
long  the  most  important  acids  of  this  group  are : — 

Fnmaric     Acid,  C^H,Oj  — C,H,''OxOj, 

Parafomario  "  C,H,Oj-C,H,"OxO» 

Aconitio        "  C,U,0,  -C.H.'OxOj, 

Malio  «  C,H„O,=  C,H.0,"0s03, 

Tartaric         "  C,H„0,=  C,H,0.rOxO^ 

Bacemic        "  0,H„0,=  C,HjO„'~OxOj, 

Itftconio        "  C,H„0,=  C,H„-OxO,, 

"  =.(C,H„OxO,rOxO„ 

CStricic  '*  C,H„0,=  C,H„-0x03, 

Pyrotartaric  "  C.Hj.Oj^CUjrOxOj, 

=.(C«H-OxO,rOxO„ 

Komenic        "  C^H.O,  =C.HO,"OxO„     * 

Pyroracemic"  C,H3,0.=  C.ir,0,,''0xO„ 

Citric  "  C,Hj,0j-C.H,0j,''0x0j, 

Saccharic      "  C,H„0,=  C,U.O,'^OxU„ 

Mncic  *'  C,H„0,=  C,H  O.'^OxO,, 

Chelidonic     "  C,H,  0,=  C,HOr"OxO^ 

— (U„H,0„'"OxO,)~OxOp 
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Meconio     A<ad,  C,  H,0,-0.HO„"OxO- 
Pyromncio      "    C.„H3,0,=.C,H,0„"(0„C^)0, 
PTTomeconio  "    C,oH„0,=C,H.O,  "(C„C,H)0, 
Chinic  «    C„H,„0,„, 

VerMrio  "     C„H^O„ 

Opianic  "     CjoH^O^^    ' 

Besides  »  few  uids  but  little  kaown. 

FUUARIC  ACID: 
HO,FnO^BpHO,C,H,0, 

Fumario  Aeid  (Lichenic  Acid)  is  fonnd  in  Fumaria  offieinalii, 
in  the  herb  Qlaueium  luteum,  in  Iceland  moss  {Cetraria  IkUnd- 
tea),  and  is  formed  b;  dry  distillation  of  malic  acid.  Br  pressing 
the  fresh  herb  of  the  Fumaria  off.,  a  jnice  is  obtained  vfaicb  ii 
boiled  and  strained,  the  lime  preoipitated  hj  oxalate  of  poUm, 
and  then  from  the  filtrate  the  fumaric  acid  is  precipitated  br  bk- 
tate  of  lead,  and  the  procured  lead  salt  decomposed  bv  hydnMl- 
phuric  acid.  Crystallizes  from  the  hot  aqueous  solution  id  thin 
columns,  tastes  ver;  sour,  dissolves  in  200  parts  cold  water,  in  21 
parts  alcohol,  is  also  soluble  in  ether  and  in  nitric  aoid  of  1.40 
sp.  gr.  Bv  heating  above  200°  it  is  converted  into  anhjdroa 
parafumario  acid.  A  verj  permanent  acid,  which  is  not  attoektl 
by  boiling  nitric  acid.  Lime  water,  baryta  footer,  and  atrontit* 
water,  as  well  as  solutions  of  chloride  of  barium  and  of  ealeium,  an 
not  precipitated  by  fumaric  acid;  but,  on  the  contrary,  one  psrt 
of  the  acid,  dissolved  in  200,000  parts  water,  gives  a  precipitate 
vith  nitrate  of  silver.  All  fumaric  acid  salts  yield  the  bases  U 
mineral  acids  accompanied  by  precipitation  of  fumaric  acid. 

Fumarate  of  Ammonia.  If  the  neutral  solution  be  evaporated, 
the  acid  salt  crystatliies  in  six-sided  columns ;  easily  Bolnble  is 
water  and  alcohol. 

Fumaramid.  NII^gFaOy  crystallizes  in  shining  scale*;  insolu- 
ble in  water  and  alcohol.  It  is  obtained  if  fumorate  of  ethjl 
be  left  a  little  time  in  contact  with  aqueous  ammonia, 

Famarate  of  Potatia :  KO,FuOj+2aq,  crystallises  ia  small 
shining  columns ;  easily  soluble  in  water. 

Thi)  Acid  Salt:  KO,HO,2FuOj,  crystallizes;  not  easily  soluble 
in  water. 

Fumarate  of  Ethyl:  Ae0,FuO3.  An  oily  fluid,  heavier  than 
water ;  of  agreeable  odor,  like  apples. 

PARAFDMARIO  ACID: 

pFuO,™C,H,0,. 

Parafumarie  Aeid  is  obtained  in  a  water-free  state,  if  foourie 

acid  be  a  long  time  heated  above  its  melting  point.    le  also  pro- 
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dnced  by  sudden  heatmg  of  malic  acid  to  200^.  It  collects  in 
the  receiver  a  colorless  fluid,  which  stiffens  to  large  crystals ; 
melts  at  75^  and  boils  at  176^. 

The  hydrate^  HOypFuOj,  crystallizes  in  colorless,  transparenti 
oblique,  rhombic  prisms ;  easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ana  ether, 
and  of  yery  sour  and  disgusting  taste.  If  it  be  heated  a  lone 
time  in  a  toll  yessel,  so  that  the  water  can  continually  flow  back 
again,  it  is  conyerted  into  hydrate  of  fumaric  acid. 

Probably/ttwarw  acid  consists  of  C,H,0<,-  (C^H^OxOjrOxO, ; 
it  is  then  a  double  acid  and  saturates  2  atoms  base ;  and  the  salts 
consist  of  RO^HO^FuOq  and  2RO+FttO0.  It  also  gives  several 
double  Baits. 


ACONITIO  ACID: 
HO,AcnO,BiHO,C4H,0,. 

Aetmitie  Acid  (Oitricinic  Acid)  is  found  in  ^eonitum  napellus 
and  Sioerheanum^  in  JBquisetum  Jluviatile  and  limoBumj  and  is 
produced  by  decomposition  of  citric  acid.  The  expressed  juice  of 
aoonitnm  is  evaporated  to  the  consistency  of  thin  extract;  the 
aconite  of  lime  crystallizes;  a  solution  of  this  is  precipitated  by 
acetate  of  lead,  and  the  lead  salt  decomposed  by  hydrosulphuric 
add.  Crystallizes  from  the  etheric  solution  in  irregular  grains ; 
colorless ;  inodorous ;  of  pure  acid  taste ;  soluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether;  non-volatile,  and  by  heating  decomposes  into  itaoonic, 
citricic,  and  carbonic  acid.    With  the  alkali  bases  aconitic  acid 

E'vea  easily  soluble  salts,  which,  with  nitrate  of  silver  and  acetate  of 
ad,  produce  white  precipitates,  which,  after  a  little  time,  be- 
come crystalline.  Gives,  with  potassaj  an  acid  salt,  which  consists 
ofKO,8AcnO^ 

Aecnate  of  Ethyl:  AeO,  AcnO,.  If  \  part  citric  acid,  |  part 
alcohol,  an4  i  part  sulphuric  acid  be  a  long  time  distilled,  and  the 
fluid  which  has  gone  over  constantly  poured  back  into  the  retort, 
we  thus  obtain  aconate  of  ethyl,  which  is  cleansed  by  washing 
with  water  and  dried  in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid.  Colorless 
fluid,  smells  like  calamus,  tastes  very  bitter;  sp.  gr.  1.074;  boils 
at  280^,  and  volatilizes  under  partial  decomposition. 

MALIC  ACID: 
HO,Ma04«HO,C4H,,04ai2HO,C^4,0^. 

Malie  Acid  is  an  extensively  diffused  organic  acid ;  it  is  found  in 
nearly  all  sour  juices,  mostly,  however,  in  company  with  tartaric, 
citric,  and  oxalic  acid',  etc. ;  the  sour  taste  of  the  unnpe  apple,  plum, 
and  thomberry,  the  unripe  sorb  apple,  the  currant,  whortleberry, 
etc.,  IB  principally  produced  by  malic  and  citric  acid;  in  most 
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plants  it  is  met  with  in  combination  with  lime.    Artificially,  it  is 
not  yet  with  certainty  produced. 

The  juice  of  the  not  quite  ripe  sorb  apple  {Soriu9  a%ieuvaria)  is 
best  adapted  to  the  production  of  malic  acid.  The  juice  is  mixed  with 
so  much  lime-water  that  the  mass  still  shows  a  slight  acid  reaction, 
and  the  mixture  kept  boiling  a  few  hours.  We  obtain  the  neotnl 
malate  of  lime  as  a  white  sandy  powder,  which  is  immediately 
taken  out  with  a  spoon.  It  is  washed  with  cold  water  and  dii- 
soWed  in  warm  dilute  nitric  acid  (1  part  acid  to  10  parts  water)  to 
saturation.  During  the  cooling,  acid  malate  of  lime  separates  in 
colorless  crystals.  The  malate  of  lead  obtained -by  decomposition 
of  this  salt  by  acetate  of  lead,  is  decomposed  by  hydrosnlphvie 
acid,  and  the  aqueous  solution  filtered  from  the  sulphide  of  lead 
is  evaporated  upon  the  water-bath  to  the  consistency  of  symp; 
after  a  little  time  a  solid  crystalline  mass  of  hydrate  of  malic  tcid 
is  formed. 

From  the  juice  of  the  house-leek  {Sempervivum  teetarum)  and 
from  that  of  the  apple  malic  acid  can  be  procured  in  the  sine 
manner. 

Malic  acid  is  only  with  difficulty  to  be  obtained  in  distinct  ciji- 
tals;  it  is  colorless;  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water;  poBsewei 
a  strong  acid  taste ;  at  176^  it  decomposes  into  water,  famarie 
and  parafumaric  acid.  Nitric  acid  easily  conyerts  it  into  onlie 
acid.  Warmed  with  sulphuric  acid^  it  decomposes  into  carbonie 
oxide  and  acetic  acid;  it  reduces  oxide  of  gold.  Fused  with  If 
drate  ofpotashj  it  decomposes  into  acetic  and  oxalic  acid.  Upoa 
the  conversion  of  malic  acid  into  succinic  acid,  vide  Succinic  Acid. 

Malic  Acid  Salts.    Malic  acid  forms  neutral  (ROyMaO^)  and 
acid  (RO,IIO,2Ma04)  salts ;  it  produces  in  acetate  of  lead  a  white 
precipitate,  which,  after  long  standing,  becomes  crystalline ;  meltfl 
in  boiling  water,  mostly  dissolves,  and  after  cooling  crystallixes  i& 
flat  needles,  or  long  scales.    Almost  all  the  salts  are  soluble  ia 
water. 

Malate  of  Ammonia.  The  neutral  compound,  NH.,0+Ma04^ 
appears  as  a  deliquescent  mass.  The  acid  salty  NH40,HO,2Ma04^ 
forms  beautiful  water-clear  crystals ;  soluble  in  8  parts  water,  in^ 
soluble  in  alcohol. 

The  Neutral  Potassa  Salt,  KOyMaO^,  is  not  crystallizable,  deli- 
quescent. The  acid  potassa  salt,  KO,nO,2Ma04,  crystallizes, 
easily  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Malate  of  baryta,  Ba 
OfMaO^+^q*  Crystalline  scales,  easily  soluble  in  water.  Malate 
of  lime.  If  malic  acid  be  saturated  with  chalk,  an  anhydrous 
salt  is  precipitated  as  a  sandy  powder  almost  insoluble  in  water. 
If  the  acid  salt  be  saturated  with  carbonate  of  potash,  after 
evaporation  we  obtain  hard  shining  crystals,  which  consist  of  2;Ga 
0,Ma04)-h5aa.  The  acid  lime  «aft,CaO,  H0,2Ma04+6aq,  is  de- 
posited from  the  nitric  acid  solution  in  large  transparent  crystals. 
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MalaU  of  Lead:  PbO,MaO.+8&q-  The  yolnminons  precipitate 
which  is  formed  by  adding  malate  of  potassa  to  a  solution  of  acet- 
ate of  lead  changes  after  some  time  by  gentle  heat  into  colorless 
ftransparent  prisms  of  silken  lustre.  If  the  salt  be  heated  to  220^ 
it  is  converted  under  loss  of  water  into  fumaric  acid  salt. 

Malamid  (Asparagin,  Althaein) :  NH^^MaO,,  is  found  in  the 
yoQDg  asparagus  shoots,  in  licorice  root,  osteocolla  root,  and  althea 
root,  in  the  radicals  of  the  vetch,  etc.  The  expressed  and  filtered 
juice  of  asparagus  is  evaporated  to  syrup  thickness  and  the  resi- 
due left  a  long  time  in  a  cool  place.  We  obtain  crystals  of  aspar- 
mgin,  which  are  purified  by  recrystallization.  Colorless,  inodorous, 
rectangular,  octohedral  crystals  containing  2  atoms  water  which  they 
lose  at  100° ;  of  insipid  taste,  very  friable,  grates  between  the 
teeth,  soluble  in  58  parts  water,  more  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  in- 
Boluble  in  pure  ether.  If  nitrotu  acid  be  conducted  into  the  solu- 
tion, we  obtain  malic  acid  under  evolution  of  nitrogen  gas.  If 
aaparagin  be  warmed  with  the  strong  acids,  we  thus  obtain  ammo- 
nia aalts  and  malaminic  acid  (asparagic  acid) ;  likewise  act  the 
strong  alkalies.  Asparagin  possesses  the  capability  of  forming 
looee  chemical  combinations  with  acids  and  bases. 

Malaminic  Acid  (Asparngic  Acid) :'  H0(NH^Ma03)^^Ma04. 
We  boil  asparagin  with  baryta  water  until  no  more  ammonia  is 
ervolved.  From  the  hot  filtered  solution  the  baryta  is  precipitated 
by  eulphuric  acid ;  during  the  cooling,  the  asparagic  acid  is  de- 
|NMrited  in  tasteless,  inodorous  crystals  of  mother-of-pearl  lustre, 
and  which  dissolve  in  128  parts  cold  water ;  non-volatile.  Almost 
all  the  salts  are  soluble  in  water  and  possess  a  taste  like  meat 
broth.  The  potassa  salt  deliquesces.  The  soda  and  the  ammonia 
•oft  are  crystallizable.     The  lime  salt  is  a  gum-like  mass. 

Probably  ct/nodin,  which  is  found  in  the  root  of  Ot/nodon  dacty- 
Im,  is  identical  with  asparagin. 

TARTARIC  ACID: 

Tartaric  is,like  malic  acid,  widely  diffused  in  nature.  It  is  found 
in  addition  to  malic  and  citric  acid  in  almost  all  sour  fruits,  partly 
free  as  in  the  juice  of  the  tamarind,  in  pepper,  in  pineapple,  in  the 
jiice  of  unripe  grapes,  partly  combined  with  potassa  as  int  grape 
juice,  in  sorrel,  in  the  mulberry,  in  the  root  of  Tritieum  repens^ 
Leantodon  taraxacum^  in  the  berries  of  Rhus  coriaria^  etc.  Arti- 
ficial production  of  tartaric  acid  is  not  yet  proved  with  certainty. 
We  obtain  tartaric  acid  from  tartrate  of  potassa  (acid  tartrate  of 
potash)  in  the  same  way  as  the  oxalic  acid  from  the  oxalic  salts 
{9.  Oxalic  Acid).  Tartaric  acid  crystallizes  from  the  syrup-thick 
MlntioD  in  remarkably  beautiful,  large,  rhombohedral,  thermoe- 
19 
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lectrical  crystals,  which  dissolve  in  ^  part  oold  water,  and  easily 
in  alcohol ;  of  strong  acid  taste ;  it  possesses  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree the  capability  of  taming  to  the  right  the  polarisation's  plane 
of  light,  which  property  increases  by  wanning  the  sabatanee  and 
by  combination  with  bases.  Upon  the  chanffes  which  tartaric  add 
suffers  by  gentle  melting,  y.  below  tartral  and  tartrelio  add. 
Heated  to  200^  or  800^  it  decomposes  into  water,  carbonie  aeid, 
pyroracemic  acid,  C^H^O^  and  pyrotartaric  aeid,  C^H,,0,;  C,B^ 
0,o"C«H30«+HO+2CO^  If  the  temperature  be  very  bish,  v« 
obtain  acetic  acid,  hydrocarbon,  empyreamatio  oils,  etc.  If  tir* 
taric  acid  be  intimately  mixed  with  platinum  black,  by  beatiag 
there  are  evolved  water,  carbonic  acid,  pyrotartaric  acid  and  pyro- 
racemic acid.  Neutral  tartrate  of  potassa  mixed  with  some  yesit 
begins  to  ferment  at  15^;  under  evolution  of  hydrogen  gaaweob* 
tain  butyric  acid.  Nitric  acid  immediately  deoompoeea  tartuie 
acid  into  oxalic  and  carbonic  acid.  A  mixture  of  1  atom  tartans 
acid  with  2  atoms  superoxide  of  lead  at  12  or  15^  comes  in  a  few 
moments  to  glowing,  and  ceases  to  glow  under  evolution  of  carbonie 
and  formic  acid  {v.  Formic  Acid).  •  Chlorine  does  not  decompoN 
tartaric  acid.     Bromine  brought  together  with  simple  tartrate  of 

fotassa,  forms  bromide  of  potassium  and  acid  tartrate  of  potam. 
f  tartaric  acid  be  warmed  with  a  little  hydrate  of  9ulpkwrie  eusH 
there  is  evolved  under  blackening  of  the  acid  a  mixture  of  carboatt 
oxide,  carbonic  acid,  and  sulphurous  acid.  If  tartaric  acid  be  cai- 
tiously  warmed  with  much  sulphuric  acid,  no  blackening  takfli 
place,  and  there  is  evolved  a  mixture  of  4  parts  carbonic  oxide  to 
1  part  sulphurous  acid.  Fused  with  hydrate  of  potanay  it  decom- 
poses into  acetic  acid,  oxalic  acid,  and  water. 

Tartrates.  Tartaric  acid  is  among  the  strongest 
JaUflTwith^r-  Organic  acids;  it  has  a  great  tendency  to  form  acid 
ganic  bases.       Salts  and  doublc  salts ;  with  potassa  and  ammonit) 

it  forms  neutral  salts  easily  soluble,  and  acid  salts 
not  easily  soluble.  Hence  if  tartaric  acid  be  added  in  excess  to  % 
solution  of  potassa,  a  white  crystalline  precipitate  of  tartrate  of 
potassa  is  formed  which  is  soluble  in  alkalies  as  well  as  in  acida 
The  combinations  with  the  alkaline  earths  and  oxides  of  heavy  met- 
als, are  in  the  simple  state  insoluble  in  water,  or  soluble  with  diffi- 
culty ;  but  they  dissolve  in  free  tartaric  acid,  in  mineral  acids,  and 
in  alkalies.  The  tartaric  acid  double  salts  are  obtained  by  satu- 
ration of  the  acid  salts  with  a  base.  Tartaric  acid  prevents  the 
precipitation  of  oxide  of  iron  and  other  metallic  oxides  by  am- 
monia. 

Simple  Tartrate  of  Ammonia :  NH^O,TaO^,  crystallizes ;  more 
easily  soluble  in  cold  than  in  hot  water. 

The  Acid  Salt:  Nn,0,HO,2TaO^  requires  200  parts  water  for 
solution. 

Simple  Tartrate  of  Potassa  (Tartarus  tartarisatus):  KO,TaO,- 
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Prom  the  concentrated  solution  forms  large  crystals,  which  belong 
to  the  rhombic  system ;  at  15^  100  parts  water  dissol?e  188  parts 
of  the  salt. 

Bitartrate  of  Potassa  (Crystalli-tartari,  Cream  of  Tartar) :  KO, 
DO,2TaO^  is  procured  by  purification  of  crude  tartar;  appears 
in  white,  rhombic  crystals;  dissolves  in  204  parts  water  at  19% 
in  89  parts  at  25^,  in  87  parts  at  SO"",  and  in  15  parts  at  100^; 
easily  soluble  in  dilute  mineral  acids. 

Tartrate  of  Potassa-boracic-acid  (Tartarus  Boraxatus) :  KO,Ta 
O^+BoOjyTaO^  remains  behind  as  a  pasty  mass,  if  equal  atoms 
of  tartrate  of  potassa  and  crystallized  boracic  acid  be  dissolved 
fan  water,  and  the  solution  completely  evaporated  to  dryness  upon 
the  water-bath. 

Tartrate  of  Potaesa'ammonia  (Tartarus  Ammoniatus) :  KO^NH^ 
0,2Ta05,  crystallizes  in  water-clear  four  or  six-sided  prisms; 
easily  soluble  in  water;  loses  ammonia  in  a  current  of  dry  air, 
leaving  supertartrate  of  potassa  behind. 

Tartrate  of  Soda:  NaO,Ta05+2aq,  crystallizes  in  water-clear 
eelnmns ;  dissolves  in  5  parts  cold  water,  and  in  every  proportion 
in  boiling. 

Bitartrate  of  Soda :  NaO,HO,2TaOf,  crystallizes  in  six-sided 
prisms;  dissolves  in  8  parts  cold  water  and  in  1.8  parts  boiling. 

Tartrate  of  Soda-potaesa  (Sal  Seignette):  KO,NaO,2TaO,+ 
8aq,  crystallizes  in  large  water-clear  prisms  with  many  side  planes, 
and  with  end-planes  set  direct;  soluble  in  2^  parts  cold  and  less 
boiling  water;  the  salt  loses  at  100^  6  atoms  water. 

Tartrate  of  Lime:  CaO,TaO^  is  obtained  by  double  decompo- 
sition ;  scarcely  soluble  in  water.  If  the  hydrochloric  acid  solu- 
tion be  saturated  with  ammonia,  after  a  little  time  the  tartrate  of 
lime  separates  in  small  crystals,  which  contain  4  atoms  water. 

Tartrate  of  Alumina :  Al,03,3TaO^  a  gum-like  mass,  not  de- 
fiqnesoent;  easily  soluble  in  water;  serves  as  a  mordant,  and  is 
generally  obtained  by  mixing  2  parts  tartaric  acid  with  8  parts 
alum. 

Tartrate  of  Protoxtde-of'-Iron-potaesa  (Tartarus  Martialis) :  KO, 
FeO|2TaO|.  A  white  powder,  not  easily  soluble  in  water.  It  is 
obtained  by  boiling  iron-filings,  tartar,  and  water,  and  evaporat- 
ing the  solution. 

Bame^tartrate  of  Antimony:  Sb03,TaOf+&q*  A  solution  of 
oxide  of  antimony  in  tartaric  acid  is  mixed  with  alcohol ;  the  basic 
salt  separates  as  a  white  granular  powder,  which  at  100^  loses  1 
atom  water.  IF  the  salt  be  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  190^, 
another  atom  water  escapes,  and  the  compound,  which  remains 
then,  consists  of  Sb03,G4H04.  If  we  regard  tartaric  acid  as  a 
paired  oxalic  acid  »(G|H,«0,pC,03,  the  new  acid  consists  of 
(C^O)C,0,«-(C^O,)  CjO,;  by  absorption  of  water,  it  is  a^ain 
eoATerted  into  tartaric  acid.     Basic-tartrate  of  antimony  gives 
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with  tartrates  double  salts,  which  all  lose  at  200^  2  atoniB  wittf 
from  the  constituents  of  2  atoms  tartaric  acid. 

Basic-tar  irate  of  Antimony-potoBM  (Tartar  Emetic):  EO, 
Sb03,2TaOf+aq9  is  obtained  when  equal  parts  tartar  and  oxide 
of  antimony  are  a  long  time  digested  with  water,  and  the  man 
dissolved  in  boiling  water.  Forms  large  crystals ;  soluble  in  14 
parts  cold  water  and  1.88  parts  boiling;  loses  at  100^  1  atoa 
and  at  222^  3  atoms  water.  Alkalies  completely  precipitate  the 
oxide  of  antimony  from  tartar  emetic;  and  if  the  latter  be  brooght 
together  with  an  acid,  thus  would  all  the  oxide  of  antimony  be 
precipitated  as  basic  salt,  whilst  acid  tartrate  of  potash  is  formed. 

Tartrate  of  Potassa'arseniotu-acid :  KO,A803,2TaO^  is  ob- 
tained by  boiling  arsenious  acid  and  supertartrate  of  potassa. 
Combinations  Methyhxyd^tartaric  Acid:  HO(MeO,TaO,)7TaO. 
of  tartaric  acid  is  obtained,  when  equal  weight  of  tartaric  acid  ud 
with  oxides  of  wood-spirit  are  boiled,  until  the  tartaric  acid  u  die- 
CToiT^***^^        solved,  and  then  the  solution  evaporated  upon  the 

water-bath  to  syrup-thickness.  The  whole  men 
changes  into  colorless  prismatic  cryatals;  easily  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  wood-spirit.  The  potassa  salt  crystallizes  in  colorleH 
prisms;  even  so  the  baryta  salt.  Both  are  decomposed  by  boiling 
with  water. 

Tartrate  of  Ethyl:  AeO,TaOf,  forms  a  brown,  inodorous  miss, 
not  sour,  and  of  a  bitter  taste.  It  is  obtained  if  7  parts  alcobol, 
6  parts  tartaric  acid,  and  2  parts  sulphuric  acid  are  a  long  tine 
boiled,  the  mass  diluted  with  water,  accurately  saturated  with  po- 
tassa,  evaporated,  and  the  tartrate  of  ethyl  extracted  from  the 
residue  by  alcohol. 

JEther-tartaric  Acid:  HO(AeO,TaO,rTaO^  is  obtained  like  me 
thyloxyd-tartaric  acid ;  the  tartaric  acid  yet  present  precipitated 
by  baryta.  Crystallizes  in  beautiful,  long  prisms;  inodorous, of 
sweetish  acid  taste;  easily  soluble  in  water,  rather  permanent;  bj 
long  boiling  with  water  decomposes  into  alcohol  and  tartaric  acid. 

The  potassa  salt  crystallizes  in  rhomboidal  prisms ;  the  baryU 
salt  in  rhomboidal  tables  of  mother-of-pearl  lustre. 

Avryloxyd'tartartaric  Acid:  HO(AmO,Ta03)'"TaO^  appears 
as  a  syrup-like  fluid  of  intolerable  bitter  taste. 

.  Metatartaric  Acid:    HO,CJIjO,.      Tartaric  acid 

tartaricracil!^    dried  at  100°,  is  heated  in  an  oil-bath  to  melting  (at 

170  to  180°),  and  then  we  withdraw  it  immediately 
from  the  heat;  thus  we  obtain  a  transparent  glass-like  mass,  which 
deliquesces,  and  is  again  converted  into  ordinary  tartaric  acid. 
The  salts  of  metatartaric  acid  are  more  soluble  in  water  than 
those  of  the  ordinary  acid,  and  have  another  form. 

Tqrtralic  Acid:  C3H,0,3=IIO(C,H,0,)'^C,lI,0,«HO,C,n,0,,. 
If  a  few  grammes  tartaric  acid  be  heated  in  a  porcelain  bowl 
under  stirring  to  200^,  we  obtain  a  mass  not  crystallixable,  which 
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deliquesceSi  and  with  bases  produces  salts  consisting  of  ROyCgH, 
0|i«  The  salts,  in  aqueous  solution,  change  into  acid  tartrates. 
Forms  soluble  salts  with  lime  and  baryta. 

Tartrelie  Acid :  CgH^Ojo^HOjCgHgOg,  is  obtained  when  tar- 
trate acid  is  a  little  time  maintained  in  a  fused  condition  at  180°. 
Strongly  acid;  crystallizable;  changes,  by  absorbing  water,  first 
into  tartralic  and  then  into  common  tartaric  acid.  This  acid  sa- 
turates 1  atom  base.  If  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid  be  treated 
with  acetate  of  lime  or  baryta,  insoluble  tartrelie  acid  salts  are 
formed,  which  fall  in  the  form  of  a  syrup. 

^nhydroui  TaHarie  Acid:  C^Hj,0,«HO,C,HO^(?).  Fifteen 
or  twenty  grammes  pulverized  tartaric  acid,  in  a  porcelain  bowl, 
18  quickly  heated  over  glowing  coal  until  it  is  converted  into  a 
swollen  white  mass,  which  process  must  be  terminated  in  four  or 
five  minutes.  The  mass  is  treated  with  water,  which  dissolves  the 
tartralic  acid  yet  present,  whilst  the  anhydrous  tartaric  acid 
remains  behind.  It  is  not  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether ; 
does  not  combine  with  bases;  it  tastes  slightly  sour,  and  reddens 
litmus.  In  contact  with  water,  it  is  by  degrees  converted  into 
tartrelie,  tartralic,  and  ordinary  tartaric  acid. 

ANTITARTARIC  ACID: 

We  saturate  acid  raeemate  of  potassa  with  soda  or  ammonia ; 
thus,  after  evaporation,  is  formed  in  the  cold  equal  quantities 
of  two  salts.  One  is  the  ordinary  tartaric,  the  other  the  anti- 
tartaric  acid  double  salt.  Both  have  the  same  crystal  form,  but 
with  certain  hemiedral  planes  which  lie  to  the  right  in  tartaric  acid 
double  salts,  and  to  the  left  in  those  of  antitartaric  acid;  the  first 
in  aqueous  solution  turns  polarized  light  to  the  right,  the  latter  to 
the  left;  but  if  we  unite  both  salts,  we  obtain  racemic  acid  salts, 
and  the  rotations 0.  If  pure  antitartaric  acid  be  procured,  it 
has  all  the  properties  of  tartaric  acid,  but  it  turns  polarized  light 
as  strongly  to  the  left  as  tartaric  acid  does  to  the  right,  an  ap- 
pearance which  occurs  in  all  antitartaric  acid  salts,  which  other- 
wiso  agree  with  those  of  tartaric  acid. 

RACEMIC  ACID 
(UtIo  Acid) :  HO, C^H,0jS=2H0, 20^1,0,. 

Racemic  Add  (Paratartaric  Acid)  can,  as  follows  from  what  is 
here  communicated,  be  viewed  as  a  compound  of  tartaric  acid  and 
antitartaric  acid,  and  must  then  be  regarded  as  a  double  salt 
limilar  to  succinic  acid.     The  acid  was  in  the  years  1822  to  1824 
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obtained  in  the  tartaric  acid  factory  of  Thann,  in  YogeBeDy  from 
tartar,  which,  instead  of  acid  tartrate  of  potassa,  was  acid 
racemate  of  potassa.  Later  the  acid  was  no  more  procured; 
however,  the  ordinary  tartar  appears  to  contain  often  small 
quantities  of  acid  racemate  of  potassa.  Bacemio  acid  crystalliies 
from  the  aqueous  solution  in  water-clear,  oblique,  rhombic  colamm 
containing  1  atom  water  of  crystallisation,  which  is  lost  at  100^, 
leaving  the  hydrate  as  an  effloresced  inodorous  mass.  It  possesses 
a  strong  sour  taste,  and,  in  most  respects,  agrees  with  tartaric  sdd. 
Difference  be-  ^"^  ^^  differs  in  the  following  particulars :  1.  Ta^ 
tween  raoemic  taric  acid  in  aqueous  solution  turns  polarised  light  to 
and  tartaric  the  right ;  racemic  acid  possesses  no  power  of  rets- 
*^^^'  tion.     2.  Tartaric  acid  requires  y\,  racemic  amd  5f 

parts  cold  water  for  solution.  3.  The  crystals  of  racemic  acid 
effloresce  in  warm  air;  those  of  tartaric  acid  suffer  no  chaoge. 
4.  The  two  acids  differ  in  crystal  form.  5.  In  a  solution  of  rseo- 
mate  of  lime  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  ammonia  immediately 
produces  a  white  crystalline  precipitate ;  tartrate  of  lime  is  not 
precipitated  till  after  some  time.  t).  Racemic  acid  precipitates  » 
solution  of  gypsum;  tartaric  acid  does  not.  7.  Lime-water  added 
in  excess  to  racemic  acid,  gives  a  precipitate  which  does  not  dis- 
solve in  chloride  of  ammonium ;  but  the  precipitate  from  tartarie 
acid  is  soluble  in  that  substance. 

ITACONIC  AND  CITRACONIC  ACID. 

Itaconic  and  citraconic  acid  stand  to  each  other  in  a  similar 
proportion  to  fumuric  and  parafumaric  acid,  or  to  tartaric  and  race- 
mic acid;  they  are  isomeric,  and  both  correspond  to  the  formnli: 
HO,C,H3,03=  2HO,C,oH^,0,==2HO(C,H„Ox03rOx03.    The  two 
acids  differ  principally  in  their  different  solubility  in  water.     Ac* 
cording  to  other  researches,  the  two  acids  are  said  not  to  be  dif- 
ferent.    Both  acids,  by  dry  distillation,  form  citric  acid.     It  is 
probable  that  by  the  first  action  of  heat  they  form  aconitic  acid, 
and  this  then,  by  farther  heating,  decomposes  into  itaconic  and 
citraconic  acid  under  production  of  carbonic  acid;  itaconic  acid 
must  first  arise  and  this  is  transformed  into  citraconic  acid. 
Itaconic  acid.         Itaconic  Acid   (Citricic  Acid):  HOjItO,.     Citric 

acid  is  heated  in  a  retort  until  it  shows  yellow  vapor. 
In  the  distillation  it  is  necessary  to  take  care  that  the  itaconic  acid 
passes  immediately  over  and  does  not  flow  back  again,  because  it 
otherwise  is  changed  into  citraconic  acid.  Wc  obtain  an  oily  dis- 
tillate of  anhydrous  itaconic  acid  (?)  and  citraconic  acid,  whose 
separation  by  distillation  is  impossible.  The  distillate,  which  after 
a  little  time  stiffens,  is  dissolved  in  sixfold  weight  of  water,  and 
the  solution  evaporated.    At  first  we  obtain  crystals  of  hydrate  of 
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itaconic  acid,  and  by  farther  evaporation  citraconic  acid.  The 
hydrate  of  itaconic  acid  crystallizes  in  octohedrons  with  rhombic 
ImBes;  inodorous;  tastes  soarply  acid;  easily  soluble  in  hot  wa- 
ter, dissolves  in  17  parts  water  of  10^,  and  in  12  parts  of  20^; 
•aaily  soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether ;  fuses  at  160^  to  a 
colorless  fluid,  and  volatilizes  in  white  suffocating  vapor.  Upon 
the  action  of  bromine  upon  a  solution  of  neutral  itaconate  of  po- 
taasa,  compare  page  284. 

Jtaeonie  izeid  gives  with  bases  neutral  and  acid  combinations, 
which  have  been  but  little  investigated.  Salts  of  peroxide  of  iron 
color  itaconic  acid  red.  Most  of  the  salts  are  soluble  in  water. 
The  neutral  potoisa  salt  forms  a  deliquescent  salt,  which  does  not 
crystallize.  The  acid  salt  appears  in  small  shining  leaflets.  The 
haryta  saU^  BaO,It03+aq,  ci^stallizes  in  long  slender  threads  in 
stdliform  groups. 

Itaamate  of  Ethyl:  AeOyltO,,  exhibits  a  colorless  fluid  of 
agreeable  aromatic  odor  and  bitter  taste ;  sp.  gr.  1.050 ;  boils  at 

CUracmie  Acid  (Citricic  Acid).  Anhydrous  :  Ci^^^o^^^^^^d. 
GtrOj.  If  the  hydrate  of  itaconic  acid  be  submitted  to  distilla- 
tioD,  it  decomposes  into  water  and  anhydrous  citraconic  acid ;  the 
former  of  which  first  escapes,  and  the  latter  passes  over  at  200^. 
Citraconic  acid  is  also  formed  by  dry  distillation  of  lactic  acid. 
Colorless,  mobile,  inodorous  fluid;  of  caustic,  sour,  and  astringent 
taste;  sp.  gr.  1.247;  boils  at  212%  but  evapoi;ates  even  at  90^. 

The  hydrate^  HOyCtrO^,  whose  production  is  given  at  itaconic 
acid,  crystallizes  in  four-sided  columns;  decomposes  at  80^  into 
water  and  anhydrous  acid.  Soluble  in  all  proportions  in  water, 
and  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Bromine  behaves  to- 
wards citraconic  acid  salts  as  to  those  of  itaconic  acid.  Forms, 
with  bases,  neutral  and  acid  salts. 

If  ammonia  gas  be  conducted  over  anhydrous  citraconic  acidj 
we  thus  obtain  a  transparent  glass-like  body,  which  consists  of 
NH3+2CtrO,. 

The  neutral  potassa  salt  is  easily  soluble  in  water ;  not  crystal- 
Czable;  the  cund  <aft  behaves  in  like  manner. 

The  baryta  saltj  BaOyCtrO^,  is  obtained  if  a  boiling  hot  solution 
of  citraconic  acid  be  saturated  with  carbonate  of  baryta ;  after 
the  cooling,  it  separates  as  a  white  crystalline  powder. 

The  acid  baryta  salt,  BaO,HO,2Ctr03+aq,  crystallizes  from 
the  hot  solution  in  large,  solid,  wart-shaped  groups. 

OitraeoncUe  of  ethyl  quite  agrees  with  itaconate. 
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PYROTARTARIC  ACID: 
HO,pTa03asHO,CgH,O^B2HO,C,«H^O«. 

Pyrotartaric  acid  is  formed  by  dry  distillation  of  tartaric  acid 
and  racemic  acid,  and  is  also  said  to  be  produced  by  long  action 
of  dilute  nitric  acid  upon  sebacic  acid.  It  is  metameric  with  lipi- 
nic  acid.  We  submit  tartaric  acid  to  distillation  at  200  to  800^. 
The  distillate  is  repeatedly  distilled  until  the  residue  becomes 
syrup-thick ;  then  we  chanse  the  receiyer,  and  distil  to  dryness, 
and  evaporate  the  last  obtained  distillate  in  a  vacuum;  we  obtain 
crystals  of  pyrotartaric  acid,  which  become  pure  by  recrystalliia- 
tion.  Small,  colorless,  inodorous  needles,  of  sour  taste,  and  in  stal- 
liform  groups,  and  which  melt  at  lOO''  and  boil  at  180^  Easfly 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

The  statements  respecting  the  properties  of  the  pyrotartaric 
acid  salts  do  not  agree.  A  concentrated  solution  of  the  add 
gives  no  precipitate  with  baryta-water,  strontia-water,  and  lime- 
water,  as  well  as  with  acetate  of  lead;  vinegar  of  lead  produces 
a  cheese-like  precipitate ;  it  is  said  to  form  principally  acid  salts. 

PYRORACEMIC  ACID 

(Pyrouvio  Acid):  nO,i^XiyO^^RO,Qfi^O^, 

Pyroracemic  acid  is  formed,  if  tartaric  acid  or  racemic  acid  be 
distilled  at  200  to  220^.  The  distillate,  a  mixture  of  pyrotartaric, 
pyroracemic,  and  acetic  acid,  etc.,  is  distilled  upon  the  wate^ 
bath ;  it  passes  over  pyroracemic  and  acetic  acid.  If  the  mixture 
be  digested  with  freshly  precipitated,  carbonate  of  lead,  pyroracc- 
mate  of  lead  is  precipitated,  from  which  the  acid  is  separated  by 
hydrosulphuric  acid.  Appears  as  a  thick,  pale-yellow  syrup;  in  the 
cold  inodorous  ;  smells  by  warming  suffocatingly  sour,  like  hydro- 
chloric acid;  tastes  sharp,  sour,  and  bitter;  soluble  in  all  proportions 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Suffers  by  distillation  a  partial  de- 
composition under  production  of  a  brown  syrup ;  likewise  by  eva- 
poration of  the  aqueous  solution. 

Pyroracemic  acid  expels  acetic  acid  from  its  compounds.  Most 
of  the  salts  can  be  obtained  in  two  modiGcations,  one  crystalline, 
and  the  other  gummy ;  the  latter  cannot  be  again  changed  into 
the  former.  The  crystalline  is  obtained,  if  in  the  production  each 
warming  be  avoided  ;  if  the  crystalline  salt  be  boiled  in  the  aque- 
ous solution,  it  is  converted  into  the  gummy  compound.  The  dry 
salts  of  both  modifications,  do  not  bear  a  high  temperature,  with- 
out becoming  yellow ;  they  all  are  colored  at  120°.  Sulphuric 
acid  decomposes  the  dry  acid  only  with  difficulty.  Most  pyro- 
racemates  of  metallic  oxides  dissolve  in  pure  alkalies  and  their 
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rbonates.  The  acid  salts  are  mostly  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ler ;  they  redden  litmus.  The  neutral  insoluble  salts  are  often 
composed  even  by  water.  If  in  the  solution  of  the  salt  a  small 
ratal  of  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  be  placed,  thus  it  is  co- 
ed  fire-red;  sulphate  of  copper  produces  after  some  time  a 
ite  precipitate. 

CITRIC   ACID: 
H0,Ci0ea3H0,CeHy0jaBH0(C4H30j)^0x08. 

Citric  acid  is  found  in  the  juice  of  many  sour- tasting  fruits,  as  in 
It  of  lemons,  oranges,  in  the  fruit  of  Prunu%  padus^  Vaccintum 
is  idsea/m  the  tamarind  in  common  with  tartaric  acid,  in  currants, 
whortleberries,  strawberries,  mostly  in  company  with  malic  acid, 
is  generally  procured  from  lemon-juice.  It  is  boiled  with  alba- 
tn,  then  filtered,  and  at  90°  saturated  with  CArbonate  of  lime. 
e  citrate  of  lime  which  separates  particularly  by  boiling,  is, 
er  washing,  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid.  From  the  hot,  con- 
itrated  solution,  the  citric  acid  separates  in  large,  water-clear 
ratals,  whose  primary  form  is  the  direct  rhombic  prism,  and  it 
responds  to  the  formula  HO,C0H3O0.  If  the  acid  be  left  to 
rstallize  by  spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  aqueous  solution, 
)  crystals  contain  another  atom  of  water  of  crystallization,  which 
tapes  at  100°.  Citric  acid  possesses  a  strong,  sour,  agreeable 
te,  dbsolves  in  0.75  parts  cold,  and  in  0.5  parts  boiling  water; 
able  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether.  Power  of  rotation  »0.  In 
)  aqueous  solution,  citric  acid  decomposes,  after  a  time,  into 
»tic  acid  under  formation  of  mould.  It  melts  at  150°,  and 
composes  by  the  first  action  of  heat  into  aconitic  and  carbonic 
d,  carbonic  oxide,  and  aceton;  by  stronger  heat  the  aconitic 
d  decomposes  into  itaconic  and  carbonic  acid,  and,  on  the  other 
idy  into  aceton,  and  carbonic  oxide.  With  pumice-stone  or  pla- 
am  black,  intimately  mixed,  the  decomposition  commences  at 
9  or  160^  under  evolution  of  carbonic  acid.  If  it  be  treated  a 
g  time  with  concentrated  nitric  acid^  it  decomposes  into  oxaliCi 
aic,  and  carbonic  acid  and  water.  By  dry  distillation  with  per- 
de  of  manganese  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  ammonia  is  obtained 
ler  evolution  of  carbonic  acid.  It  reduces  oxide  of  gold.  Upon 
I  action  of  chlorine  and  bromine  on  citric  acid,  and  citric  acid 
ts,  compare  page  284.  Heated  with  hydrate  of  potassaj  it  de- 
oposes  into  oxalic  and  acetic  acid. 

CHtrates,  Citric  acid  combines  with  bases  in  three  proportions, 
ming  sesqui-  uni-  and  bi-acid  salts.  If  the  sesqui-acid  salts  be 
K>6ed  to  a  high  temperature,  1  atom  water  leaves  the  acid,  and  its 
ce  vi  taken  by  1  atom  base,  whereby  they,  at  the  same  time,  are 
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conyerted  into  nni-acid  salts  from  8RO+2C0H3,O«  arises  BO^OeE^ 

{C  H  O 
prv  If  the  salt  eomes  in  contact  with  water, 

it  thus  changes  again  into  ordinary  sesqni-acid  salts.  &t- 
quidtrate  of  potassa^  8EO,2CiO0,  is  obtained  by  spontaneow 
eyaporation  of  a  solution  of  citric  acid  saturated  with  oarbonate  of 
potassa.  Forms  stelliform  groups  of  transparent,  pointed  crystals; 
tastes  alkaline,  deliquesces ;  insoluble  in  alcohol.  The  prot-add 
potassa  salt,  KO^CiO^,  is  obtained  if  a  solution  of  the  preoedmg 
salt  be  mixed  with  half  as  much  more  citric  acid  as  it  contains. 
Dried  to  an  amorphous  mass,  it  tastes  agreeably  sourish.  The 
hi-acid  salt,  KO,HO,2Gi06+2aq,  appears  in  large,  prismatic 
crystals,  completely  transparent,  tastes  agreeably  acid ;  slightly 
soluble  in  boiling  alcohol ;  is  obtained  if  to  the  prot-aoid  salt  an- 
other atom  of  citric  acid  be  added.  Citrate  of  soda  (containing  4 
atoms  base  and  8  atoms  of  acid),  4NaO,HO+8Ci09,  forms  a 
gummy  mass  of  an  agreeable  sour  taste.  Sesquircitrate  of  potoM 
noda,  3KO,2GiO0+8NaO,2CiO0+4aq,  crystallixes  in  stellifom 
prisms  of  silken  lustre.  Sesquicitrate  of  lime^  3CaO,20iO4+8^i 
is  obtained  if  a  solution  of  simple  citrate  of  potassa  or  soda  be 
mixed  with  chloride  of  calcium  ;  a  crystalline  powder  more  easily 
soluble  in  cold  water  than  in  boiling.  If  lime-water  be  accurately 
saturated  with  citric  acid,  no  precipitate  forms  in  the  cold,  but  \ij 
heating,  citrate  of  lime  is  deposited ;  likewise  ammonia  precip- 
tatcs  citrate  of  lime  from  its  solution  only  in  the  heat.  The  nes- 
tral  citrate  of  lime^  CaO,Ci05+aq,  forms  leafy,  shining  crystslfl, 
and  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  former  compound  in  a  warm  so- 
lution of  citric  acid.  Decomposes  by  washing  with  water  into  % 
white  powder  which  consists  of  5  atoms  of  lime  and  4  atoms  citric 
acid=  3CaO,2Ci03+  2(OaO,CiO,). 

CombinaUons  ^*^^«^«  ^f  J^^thyl :  8MeO,2CiO,j,  is  obtained  by 
of  citric  acid  the  introduction  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  a  solu- 
with  oxides  of  tion  of  citric  acid  in  wood-spirit.  Forms  prismatic 
^oupf^^^        crystals.     Citrate  of  ethyl :  8AeO,2CiO,,  is  obtained 

in  a  similar  manner.  Colorless,  oily  liquid,  of  bitter, 
disagreeable  taste,  inodorous;  sp.gr.  1.142.  Decomposes  at  283^ 
Easily  soluble  in  alcohol. 

SACCHARIC  ACID  AND  MUCIC  ACID. 

Saccharic  acid  and  mucic  acid  are  isomeric,  and  both  corre- 
spond to  the  formula  HOyCoH^^O^.    The  former  is  produced  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  upon  sugar  and  the  latter  by  the  like  action 
upon  gum,  mucilage  of  plants,  and  milk  sugar. 
Saocharicacid.        Saccharic   Acid:     H0,SaO,=  H0,C,H„Oi=H0 

(C^H^OJ^^OxO,.     We  dissolve  one  pound  sugar,  by 
gentle  heat,  in  a  large  bowl,  in  three  pounds  nitric  acid  of  1.25 
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.  gr.;  as  babbles  of  nitric  acid  appear,  the  bowl  is  removed 
•m  the  fire.  When  the  first  action  is  over  and  the  temperature 
s  fallen  to  50^,  we  preserve  this  temperature  so  long  as  nitrous 
id  is  evolved.  Afterward  the  mass  is  mixed  with  water  satura- 
1  with  carbonate  of  potassa,  and  to  the  saturated  solution  some 
»tic  acid  added.  After  a  few  days,  acid  saccharate  of  potassa 
deposited,  which  is  purified  by  recrystallization.  This  salt  is 
isolved  in  water,  the  solution  neutralized  by  potassa,  precipitated 
sulphate  of  cadmium,  and  the  saccharate  of  cadmium  decomposed 
hydrosulphuric  acid.  Dries  by  evaporation  in  a  vacuum  over 
phuric  acid  to  a  brittle  mass  which,  in  the  air,  immediately  bo- 
nes moist  and  viscid ;  tastes  very  sour,  soluble  in  all  proportions 
water  and  alcohol.  Is  converted  by  boiling  with  nitric  acid 
;o  oxalic  acid,  and  decomposes  by  heating  with  concentrated 
taesa  solution  into  oxalic  and  acetic  acid.  With  bases  it 
reB  neutral  and  acid  salts.  The  neutral  potassa  salt,  KO,SaO„ 
ma  a  white  crystalline  mass  easily  soluble  in  water.  The  add 
%  KO,HO,2SaOp  Easily  crystallizes,  dissolves  in  80  or  90  parts 
ler.  Saccharate  of  baryta^  BaO,Sa07,  appears  as  a  granular 
fttalline  powder,  soluble  with  difficulty,  if  a  boiling  solution  of 
I  neutral  potassa  salt  be  mixed  with  chloride  of  barium. 
MucicAcid:  H0Mu07=»H0,CaH^,07.  Appears  Mucicacid. 
m  sandy  white  powder,  which  reddens  litmus  and 
nesses  a  feeble  acid  taste ;  dissolves  in  60  to  80  parts  boiling  wa- 
* ;  by  cooling  ^  is  deposited  as  a  crystalline  powder.  Is  obtained 
gnm  or  milk  sugar  be  heated  with  6  parts  dilute  nitric  acid  un- 
ihe  nitric  acid  has  gone  over.  If  we  evaporate  a  hot  saturated 
neons  solution  of  mucic  acid  to  dryness,  and  dissolve  the  residue 
alcohol,  there  remains,  after  the  spontaneous  evaporation,  a 
fstalline  crust  of  metamticic  acid;  it  has  the  same  constitution 
mucic  acid,  but  tastes  more  acid,  is  more  soluble  in  water,  and 
io  soluble  in  alcohol.  If  it  be  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  mucic 
id  is  again  separated  by  cooling.  By  dry  distillation,  mucic 
id  is  decomposed  into  pyromucic  acid,  C^JIfig,  and  an  empyreu- 
klic  product.  Mucic  acid  is  weak,  and  gives  with  bases  acid  and 
utral  salts,  mostly  insoluble ;  the  combinations  with  the  alkalies 
I  soluble.  If  to  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  protoxide  of  mercury  a 
Qtion  of  mucic  acid  be  added,  immediately  a  copious  white  pre- 
»itate  is  formed ;  if  the  same  experiment  be  made  with  the  meta- 
leic  acid,  after  some  time,  a  granular  precipitate  is  formed.  In 
aeral,  the  solubility  of  the  metamucic  acid  salts  is  greater  than 
it  of  the  mucic  acid  salts.  The  potassa  salt  forms  small  neutral 
fstals  soluble  in  hot  water.  The  soda  salt  separates  from  the 
t  solution  in  crystalline  crusts. 

Mucate  of  Methyl:  MeOyMuO,.  Crystallizes  in  flat,  six-sided, 
nnbic  prisms,  easily  soluble  in  boiling  water  and  in  210  parts 
ilingadohol;  non-volatile. 
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Mueate  of  Ethyl:  AeO,MuOy.  We  gently  heat  macio  acid  with 
fourfold  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  and,  after  12  hoara,  add  4 
parts  alcohol.  After  24  hours  the  stiffened  mass  is  shaken  with 
water,  whereby  mucic  ether  is  precipitated.  Crystalliies  from  the 
alcoholic  solution  in  water-clear,  colorless,  quadrilateral  prisms, 
which  taste  bitter;  melts  at  158°;  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  hot 
water,  insoluble  in  ether ;  decomposes  at  170^  into  water,  alcohol, 
carbonic,  pyromucic,  and  acetic  acid,  etc.  Chhrine  decomposes 
the  compound. 

CHELIDONICACID: 
HO,Ch04=sHO,CyH,04. 

Clielidonie  acid  is  found  in  Ohelidonium  majiu^  and  in  greatest 
quantity  in  the  time  of  flowering.  The  expressed  juice  is  boiled 
away,  filtered,  the  filtrate  acidulated  with  nitric  acid,  and  then 
nitrate  of  lead  added  in  small  quantity,  so  lon|ir  as  a  crystalline 
precipitate  of  chelidonate  of  lead  with  chelidonate  of  lime  is 
formed.  This  is  diffused  in  water,  and  decomposed  by  hydroiol- 
phuric  acid.  The  obtained  solution  of  acid  chelidonate  of  lime  ii 
neutralized  with  chalk,  and,  by  evaporation  and  reerystalliaation, 
the  pure  chelidonate  of  lime  procured ;  the  same  ia  decomposed 
by  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  the  obtained  ammonia  salt  mixed 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  whereby  the  chelidonic  acid  is  precipitated. 
It  is  purified  by  recrystallization  from  hot  alcohol.  Appears  in 
long  silky  crystals,  which  contain  1  atom  water  of  crystallization; 
inodorous,  and  of  a  strong  acid  taste;  dissolves  in  106  parts  cold 
water,  in  26  parts  of  boiling  and  in  709  parts  alcohol.  The  acid 
decomposes  at  220  to  225^ ;  it  becomes  soft  under  evolution  of 
carbonic  acid.  It  is  not  acted  upon  by  fuming  nitric  aeid^  but 
briskly  decomposed  by  dilute;  also,  is  it  dissolved  by  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  without  change. 

Chelodinic  acid  is  strong,  and  dissolves  iron  and  zinc  under  evo- 
lution  of  hydrogen ;  it  forms  a  few  basic,  neutral,  and  acid  salts, 
and  also  gives  like  oxalic  acid  quadri-acid  salts.     The  basic  salts 
consist  of  3  atoms  base  and  2  atoms  acid,  and  are  yellow ;  but 
they  very  easily  yield  1  atom  of  base  to  the  carbonic  acid  of  the 
air,  whilst  neutral  salts  are  formed.     Many  salts  contain  water  of 
crystallization  very  intimately  combined,  and  do  not  lose  it  at 
100^.     The  neutral  ammonia  salt  crystallizes  in  white  prisms  of 
a  silky  lustre ;  at  160^  carbonic  acid  is  evolved  under  formation  of 
a  new  acid. 

Sesqui'chelidonate  of  Potassa:  3KO,2Ch05.  It  separates,  if 
to  a  solution  of  the  neutral  salts  an  alcoholic  potassa  solution  be 
added ;  forms  amber-yellow  crusts. 

ProtO'Chelidonate  of  Soda:    NaO,GhOs+4aq,  is  obtained  by 
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leeomposition  of  the  neutral  potassa  salt  by  carbonate  of  Boda ; 
Ine  needles  of  silky  lustre;  easily  soluble  in  water. 

The  Biehelidonate  of  Soda :  NaO,HO,2ChO,+4aq,  crystallizes 
n  fine  needles,  which  are  deposited,  if  to  the  neutral  salt  ^d  part 
^helidonic  acid  be  added ;  by  recrystallization  it  decomposes  into 
frotO'  and  quadri-acid  saltSj  NaO,3HO,4Ch03+5aq,  which  crys- 
mllize  in  fine  needles. 

Simple  Chelidonate  of  Lime:  CaO,ChO,+  3aq.  Its  production 
8  above  given.  Forms  in  prismatic  crystals  of  silky  lustre ;  solu- 
ble with  diflSculty  in  cold  water,  and  easily  soluble  in  boiling. 

The  quadruacid  salt:  Ca093HO,4ChOf+3aq,  crystallizes  in 
leedles. 

MECONICACID: 
HO,  MeOea3HO,C^,  Oj. 

Meeonic  acid  contains  1  atom  more  of  oxygen  than  chelidonic 
icid.  It  is  found  in  opium.  To  a  concentrated  cold  aqueous  ex- 
ract  of  opium  we  add  chloride  of  calcium,  whereby  a  mixture  of 
neconate  and  sulphate  of  lime  is  precipitated.  The  precipitate, 
iBshed  with  water  and  alcohol,  is  treated  with  water  of  90^,  and 
lome  hydrochloric  acid ;  we  obtain  a  solution  of  acid  meconate  of 
ime,  which,  during  cooling,  is  deposited  in  crystals ;  if  these  are 
lereral  times  treated  i^th  water  of  90^,  and  some  hydrochloric 
idd,  we  obtain  pure  meeonic  acid.  It  crystallizes  from  the  aque- 
IQ8  solution  in  beautiful  white,  transparent  micaceous  scales,  which 
iDHtain  2  atoms  water.  Inodorous  ;  tastes  slightly  sour;  dissolves 
n  4  parts  hot  water,  and  imparts  a  deep-red  color  to  salts  of  per- 
Kzide  of  iron. 

If  the  aqueous  solution  be  boiled  a  long  time  with  hydrochloric 
usid,  \%  separates  into  comenic  acid,  C^H^^Op  and  carbonic  acid ; 
lie  same  follows  by  heating  the  dry  acid  to  200^;  at  250^  it  de- 
imposes  into  pyromeconic  acid,  CjoHjyO^,  water,  and  carbonic 
Mid.  Nitric  acid  quickly*  decomposes  meeonic  acid  under  produc- 
ion  of  oxalic  and  carbonic  acid. 

If  the  nitric  acid  solution  of  meconate  of  silver  be  warmed,  a 
riolent  reaction  sets  in  under  production  of  cyanide  of  silver,  with- 
mt  evolution  of  nitrous  acid.  If  it  be  warmed  with  an  excess  of 
Mrtassa  solution,  it  decomposes  into  carbonic  acid,  oxalic  acid, 
md  a  brown  material. 

The  meeonic  acid  salts  are  generally  soluble  with  difficulty  and 
nryBtallizable ;  there  are  neutral  and  acid  salts,  which  color  per- 
oxide of  iron  salts   red. 

Hie  potassa  salty  KO,MeO0,  crystallizes  in  colorless  needles  of 
alky  lustre ;  if  to  the  solution  more  meeonic  acid  be  added,  thus 
8  the  acid  salt  precipitated. 
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Simple  Meeonate  of  Lime :  CaO^MeO^+aq*  If  ft  solationof 
simple  meeonate  of  lime  be  brought  together  with  a  hot  eonoen- 
trated  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  a  white  precipitate  arises. 

The  add  lime  saU^  CaO,H092MeOe+aq,  crystallizes  in  prism; 
in  water  soluble  with  difficulty. 

KOBfENIO  AOIB: 
HO,Eo04BHO,C^,04B>2HO,C,A>^r 

Komenic  acid  is  formed  by  boiling  the  aqueous  solution  of  me- 
eonic  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  crystallises  in  white  grains 
and  warts  of  stony  hardness,  which  dissoWe  in  16  parts  filing 
water  and  precipitate  salts  of  peroxide  of  iron  with  red  color. 
Decomposes  at  150^  into  pyromeconic  acid,  water,  and  carbonie 
acid.  Nitric  acid  decomposes  it,  under  violent  action,  into  car- 
bonic and  oxalic  acid.     It  forms  with  bases  neutral  and  acid  salts. 

PYROMUCIC  ACID  AND  PYROMECONIC  ACID. 

Both  acids  have  the  same  constitution,  and  correspond  to  the 
formula  HOjCjoH,,©,. 

.^^  Pyromueie  Acid:  HOypMuO^.-    We  submit  mumc 

i^macic        ^^.  j  ^^  ^^^  distillation,  mix  the  obtained  sublimste 

and  distilldte  with  fourfold  weight  of  water,  and 
eyaporate  the  fluid  separated  from  the  empyreumatio  oils.  The 
obtained  pyromucic  acid  is  purified  by  sublimation.  White  long 
leaves;  inodorous;  of  strong  acid  taste;  melts  at  130^,  and  sub- 
limes in  white  suifocatiDg  vapor;  soluble  in  28 parts  cold  and  4 parts 
boiling  water.    Burns  with  clear  flame.    Nitric  acid  has  no  effect 

The  pyromucic  acid  salts  have  no  fixed  character.  If  a  hot 
solution  of  the  acid  be  saturated  with  carbonate  of  lead,  we  obtain 
by  evaporation  brown,  transparent,  oily  drops,  which,  by  degrees, 
dry  to  an  opaque,  white,  hard  mass. 

Pyromucate  of  Ethyl:  AeOpMuO,,  is  obtained  when  we  distil 
10  parts  pyromucic  acid,  20  parts  alcohol,  and  5  parts  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  4  or  5  times  pour  back  into  the  retort  whit 
has  gone  over.  The  last  obtained  distillate  is  mixed  with  water, 
whereby  the  ether  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  an  oil,  which 
after  a  few  minutes  crystallizes  in  prisms.  It  is  purified  by  distil- 
lation. Colorless,  leafy,  fatty  mass  of  slight  elder  odor;  of  bitter 
and  suffocating  taste;  melts  at  34^;  boils  at  208^;  soluble  in  all 
proportions  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

If  dry  chlorine  gas  be  led  into  the  ether,  we  obtain  a  syrup- 
thick  transparent  fluid,  which  is  said  to  contain  1  atom  ether  and 
4  atoms  chlorine. 
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Pyromeconic  Acid :  HOjpMeO^ssHOjCj^HjjO,™ 
H0,0,H30^;(C,,C,H)0y  18  obtained,  if  meconic  or  j^"^^^'^^^^ 
komenic   acid  be  submitted  to  dry  distillation   at 
280^.     Crystallizes  from  the  alcoholic  solution  in  long  colorless 
prisms;  melts  at  120  to  125^;  sublimes  without  residue;  easily 
K)liible  in  water  and  alcohol.    An  extremely  weak  acid;  salts  of 
peroxide  of  iron  impart  to  the  solution  a  deep-red  color;  it  re- 
laces  oxide  of  silver  and  gold  solution.     A  drop  of  potassa  solu- 
tion suffices  to  impart  to  the  solution  of  pyromeconic   acid  an 
ilkaline  reaction. 

If  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  acid  potassa  or  ammonia  be 
idded,  thus,  by  evaporation,  the  pure  pyromeconic  acid  crystal- 
lites. If  hydrate  of  lime  be  heated  with  a  solution  of  the  acid, 
there  is  deposited  from  the  hot-filtered  solution  small  hard  cry^ 
tab  of  pyromeconate  of  lime. 

KINIO  ACID : 
(Chinic  Acid,  Chinasiliire,  a.) :  HO,CliiO,o=HO,C„H,o»0,o. 

Kinie  acid  is  found  in  cipchona  bark  in  combination  with  chinin 
(quinia)  and  cinchonin  (cinchonia).  Yellow  cinchona  bark  is  ex- 
tracted with  cold  water,  the  organic  bases  precipitated  by  lime- 
water,  and  the  abfiltered  fluid  evaporated  to  syrup-thickness.  The 
crystalline  paste,  which  is  formed  after  a  few  days,  is  expressed, 
then  dissolved  in  water,  and,  by  repeated  crystallization,  pure 
kinate  of  lime  is  procured.  This  salt  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric 
aeid,  and  the  solution,  separated  from  the  sulphate  of  lime,  is  eva- 
porated. From  the  aqueous  alcoholic  solution  the  acid  forms 
small  transparent  crystals,  which  contain  1  atom  water  of  crystal- 
lisation, which  last  is  lost  at  150^;  of  strong  acid  taste;  dissolves 
in  2i^  parts  cold  water ;  also  soluble  in  alcohol. 

If  kinie  add  be  submitted  to  dry  distillation,  we  obtain  phenol, 
Balicylons  acid,  benzoic  acid,  hydrobenzid,  hydrochinon  {vide  page 
210),  and  tar-like  substances.  Heated  with  peroxide  of  manganese 
and  dUfUe  sulphuric  acid^  it  evolves  vapor  of  chinon.  Nitric  acid 
decomposes  the  acid  under  production  of  oxalic  acid. 

Kinie  add  is  rather  strong,  and  forms  basic  and  neutral  salts 
aolnble  in  water;  mostly  crystallizable.  The  basic  lead  salt,  when 
exposed  to  the  temperature  of  200^,  loses  2  atoms  water,  and 
then  consists  of  2PbO,Ci^H,0,. 

Kinate  of  potassa  and  ammonia  are  deliquescent  salts.  The 
soda  salt  crystallizes  in  needles ;  the  baryta  salt  in  dodecahedrons. 
The  potassa  salt,  CaO,ChiOjo-hlOaq,  crystallizes  in  rhomboidal 
leaflets,  which  lose  the  water  of  crystallization  at  100^;  it  dis- 
solves in  6  parts  cold  water. 

Kinate  of  Silver :  AgO,ChiO,j,-f-aq,  forms  white,  warty  crys- 
tak;  becoming  black  in  the  air. 
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VERATRIC  ACID: 
HO,YeO,aBHO,C„HyOf. 

Veratrie  acid  is  found  in  the  seeds  of  Veratrum  9abadtlla.  The 
seeds  are  extracted  by  alcohol  containing  sulphuric  acid,  the  ob- 
tained extract  decomposed  by  milk  of  lime,  and  the  alcohol  dif- 
tilled  off.  The  residual  fluid  is  filtered  from  the  deposited  veratrin 
and  over- saturated  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  veratrie  acid,  whid 
is  precipitated,  is  purified  by  recrystallization  f^om  alcohol.  Co- 
lorless, four-sided  columns;  reddens  litmus;  insoluble  in  etbar, 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  Boiling  water.  Cautiously  heated  upon 
platinum  foil/  the  crystals  volatilize  without  decomposition.  The 
combinations  with  the  alkalies  are  soluble  in  water.  Acetate  of 
lead  and  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  concentrated  solntion  of  the  am- 
monia salt,  bring  forth  white  precipitates,  which  vanish  upon  the 
addition  of  water  and  alcohol. 

Veratrate  of  Ethyl :  AeO,yeO^  forms  a  solid,  radiated  crystil- 
line,  inodorous  mass;  easily  pulverizable;  readily  soluble  in  alco- 
hol ;  of  bitterish  burning  taste ;  sp.  gr.  1.141 ;  not  volatile,  with- 
out partial  decomposition. 

OPIANIC    ACID: 

HO,OpOj=IIO,C„Hj,Og. 

Opianic  acid  is  formed  by  decomposition  of  narcotin,  and  its 
production  is  given  with  that  of  the  latter.  It  crystallizes  in  thin, 
very  small  prisms;  colorless,  very  voluminous,  bitter  tasting,  and 
reacting  slightly  acid.  Sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  easily  in 
boiling,  as  well  as  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  melts  at  140**,  ind, 
after  some  time,  changes  into  a  white  mass  insoluble  in  water,  tl- 
cohol,  and  ether.  Opianic  acid  is  not  volatile.  If  it  be  heated  to 
boiling  with  superoxide  of  lead  and  water,  and  then  sulphuric  aeii^ 

added  in  drops,  it  is  converted  into  hemipxnie  <icii 
Hcmipinic         HO,CjonA+2aq,  which   crystallizes  from  the  hot 

aqueous  solution  in  regular,  colorless,  quadrilatend 
prisms ;  it  tastes  acid,  is  soluble  with  difiiculty  in  water,  and  easily 
in  alcohol,  melts  at  180°,  sublimes  like  benzoic  acid,  and,  when 
warmed  with  superoxide  of  lead,  sulphuric  acid  decomposes  into 
carbonic  acid  and  water.  If  the  solution  of  opianic  acid  in  hot 
aqueous  sulphurous  acid  be  evaporated,  there  remains  the  opian- 

sulphurous  acidj  110,0,^^11^0^2803,  as  a  crystalline, 
owl^acid!  ^  ^'  i^^odorous  mass,  which,  brought  in  contact  with  water, 

is  again    converted  partly  into  opinaic  acid   under 
evolution  of  sulphurous  acid.    If  into  a  solution  of  opianic  acid 
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wanned  to  70®  hydroBulphnric  acid  be  seyeral  days 
condactedy  and  if  we  then  heat  the  fluid  to  boiling,  ^.  P'^^^P^*^® 
the  iulpho-pianie  acid  (which   has  separated  as  a 
yellow  powder)  melts  to  a  pale-yellow  clear  oil,  which  stiffens  as 
a  transparent,  amorphous,  sulphnr-yellow  mass;    the   unmelted 
acid  crystallizes  from  the  alcoholic  solntion  in  fine  transparent 
pale-yellow  crystals.     Sulph-opianic  acid  consists  of  HO^Cj^H^, 
0^2HS. 

Opianie  Add  Salts.  A  hot,  saturated,  aqueous  solution  of 
opianic  acid  dissolres  the  carbonates  of  baryta,  lead,  and  silver, 
with  eifervescence,  and  forms  with  the  bases  salts  soluble  and 
erystallizable.  Ammonia  is  absorbed  by  opianic  acid  under  eyo- 
lution  of  heat. 

If  a  solution  of  opianic  acid  in  aqueous  ammonia  be  eyaporated, 
we  obtain  a  transparent  amorphous  mass;  and  if  this  be  exposed 
to  the  temperature  of  100®  so  long  as  ammonia  is  eyolyed,  there 
remains  opiammon  as  a  lemon-yellow  powder  inso-  opiammoiL 
Inble  in  water,  which  consists  of  NC4oHj7O|0b(NH3, 

If  this  powder  be  heated  with  water  to  150®  in  a  glass  tube 
closed  by  fusion,  it  decomposes  into  opianic  acid  and  opianate  of 
ammonia;  brought  together  with  caustic  alkalies,  it  does  not 
eyolve  ammonia  until  after  some  time;  if  the  obtained  yellow 
solution  be  boiled  until  no  more  ammonia  is  eyolyed,  xanthopenic. 
and  the  hydrochloric  acid  be  added,  xanthopenic  acid 
is  deposited  as  a  lemon-yellow  crystalline  powder. 

Opianate  of  Ethyl:  AeO,OpOg,  crystallizes  in  fine  fascicu- 
lated prisma,  which  melt  at  100® ;  it  decomposes,  in  contact  with 
alkalies,  into  alcohol  and  opianic  acid. 

• 
BoUUe  aeid  is  found  in  the  juice  of  Boletus  pseu-  Appendix  to  the 

doigniarius.    Crystallises ;  colorless ;  of  strong  acid  ^^^  ^  ^^ 

taste ;  sablimable;  precipitates  the  salts  of  peroxide  ^^^^* 

of  iron. 

Fungie  aeid  is  found  in  many  Fungi,  in  Feziza  Adds,  whose 
nigra,  Hgdnum  hyhridum.  Boletus  juglandis,  etc. ;  l^^l^^''^^^ 
not  erystallisable;  colorless;   strongly  acid;  easily  doubt^iL 
Bolnble  in  water. 

Bebeeruie  acid  is  found  in  the  bebeeru  bark ;  a  white,  crystal- 
line, wax-like  mass;  deliquesces;  sublimes  in  white  needles. 

AcAHUie  aeid  is  found  in  the  herb  of  Achillea  millefolium; 
csrystallises  in  quadrilateral,  completely  colorless  prisms;  dissolves 
in  2  parts  water;  strongly  acid ;  inodorous;  non-yolatile. 

Bj'omerie  aeid  is  found  .in  the  root  of  Krameria  triandra; 
ss ;  tastes  sour ;  non-volatile,  and  possesses  the  remark- 
20 
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able  property  of  withdrawing  sulphuric   acid   from  sulphate  of 
baryta. 

Igasurie  acid  is  found  in  St.  Ignatius*  beans.  Tohaeie  add 
in  tobacco  leaves.  Gnidic  add  in  the  seed  of  Daphne  gnidium, 
Solanic  acid  in  Solanum  nigrum.  JEuphorbie  acid  in  seyeral 
species  of  JSuphorbiaj  etc. 

MESOXALIC  ACID: 

Mesoxalic  acid  is  obtained  if  the  saturated  warm  solution  of 
allozanate  of  baryta  {vide  Uric  Acid)  be  heated  to  boiling; 
under  evolution  of  carbonic  acid,  the  mesozalate  of  baryta  is  de- 
posited; it  is  decomposed  in  its  aqueous  solution  by  sulphorie 
acid.  Crystallizes  from  its  aqueous  solution;  possesses  a  verj 
sour  taste,  and  is  easily  soluble  in  water. 

Baryta^  lime^  and  silver  eaUe  are  precipitated  by  mesoztlic 
acid,  only  when  an  alkali  is  present.  Nitric  acid  changes  the 
salts  into  oxalic  acid  compounds. 

MELLITIC  ACID: 

Mellitic  acid  is  found  in  combination  with  alumina  in  mellite 
(honey-stone),  a  mineral  occurring  rarely  in  strata  of  brown  coil. 
This  mineral  is  finely  ground  and  treated  with  a  concentrated 
solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  We  obtain  under  effervescence 
acid  mellitate  of  ammonia,  and  by  saturating  the  solution  with 
ammonia,  the  neutral  salt,  which  is  purified  by  recrystallization. 
If  we  boil  the  ammonia  salt  with  baryta- water,  we  obtain  mel- 
litate of  baryta,  and  from  this,  by  digesting  with  sulphuric  aciJ« 
tlio  pure  mellitic  acid.  Crystallizes  from  the  concentrated  solutioQ 
in  needles;  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol;  of  a  sharp  aci<l 
tiisto,  and  durable  in  the  air;  the  acid  burns  with  a  clear,  luminous 
ilauie  under  difTusion  of  an  aromatic  odor,  and  is  decomposed  by 
oither  fuming  nitric  acid  or  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

The  mellitic  acid  salts  mostly  crystallize;  there  are  neutral  and 
acid  salts  known.  The  ammonia  salty  NlIj,0,C403+8aq,  crystal- 
luc.H,  and  by  cfHorescence  loses  1  atom  water.  If  a  solution  of 
ttselUiato  of  copper  in  ammonia  be  mixed  with  hydrosulphuric 
»;'aU  >k^  thus  obtain  ter-mellitate  of  ammonia. 

iSe  neutral  potassa  salt^  KO,C403+4aq,  forms  rhombic  cfflor- 

*fti;m$  crv^als.     The  acidpotassa  salt  appears  in  large  transpa- 

•?!jttH  ^Tx^;»b  — KO,HO,2C^03+4aq.      The  baryta  salt  is  precipi- 

'4KM  ii^T  vk^Me  decomposition  as  a  white  mass,  which  unites  in 

ilOKD^^cc^^caA  Ktles.     The  silver  salty  AgOyC fi^y  appears  as  a 

*n^  »5«ua»>  scaly  powder. 
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Mdlitate  of  Ethyl  (?).  If  the  boiling  alcoholic  solution  of 
mellitic  acid  be  evaporated,  there  remains  a  gum-like  mass 
which,  when  water  is  poured  orer  it,  changes  into  a  white,  sour- 
tasting  powder. 

Paramid:  HO(NC,rC,0,-(NH,C,OrC,0,.    If 
mellitate  of  ammonia  be  exposed  to  a  temperature  of 
150^,  ammonia  is  evolyed,  and  a  yellowish  powdei^  remains,  which 
consists  of  paramid  and  euchronate  of  ammonia.     Water  with- 
draws the  latter,  whilst  the  former  remains. 

Paramid  is  a  white,  hard,  tasteless,  and  inodorous  mass,  which, 
rubbed  with  water,  smells  like  clay ;  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
nitric  acid,  and  nitro-hydrochloric  acid  itself.  If  with  water  it 
be  a  long  time  exposed  to  the  temperature  of  100^,  a  part  of  it  is 
decomposed  under  production  of  acid  euchronate  and  acid  melli- 
tate of  ammonia.  If  it  be  exposed  with  water  to  a  temperature 
of  200^  in  a  tube  closed  by  fusion,  it  is  completely  converted  into 
acid  mellitate  of  ammonia.  If  pure  ammonia  be  poured  upon  it, 
immediately  it  becomes  yellow,  voluminous,  and  is  partially  dis- 
solved. 

If  the  solution  be  immediately  brought  into  hydrochloric  acid, 
a  white  crystalline  body  is  precipitated,  which  is  Paramidic  acid. 
named  Paramidic  add.     This  consists  of  NjC^^H^ 
0j^«2HO(3NH,C^Or8C,O3,  which  is.little  soluble  in  hot  water, 
and  shows  upon  zinc  the  reaction  of  euchronic  acid. 

Paramid  gives,  with  oxide  of  silver,  a  combination  asAgO-f 
(NH,C40)'"C^0,.  Paramid  is  decomposed  at  200°,  under  forma- 
tion of  oxalate  of  ammonia  and  a  sublimate  consisting  of  yellow 
needleB 

JBuehranie  Acid:  2H0(NC J^2C,03+ 2aq.  Eu- 
ebronate  of  ammonia,  which  is  obtained  in  common  °^  ^^^  ^ 
with  paramid,  is  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  the  solution  mixed 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  During  the  cooling  the  euchronic  acid  is 
deposited  in  small  four-sided  prisms,  which  contain  2  atoms  water. 
Scmrcely  soluble  in  cold  water.  The  aqueous  solution  of  euchronic 
icid  suffers  no  change  from  hot  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acid.  Ex- 
posed with  water  to  200^  in  a  glass  tube  closed  by  fusion,  it  is  con- 
verted into  acid  mellitate  of  ammonia.  If  a  hot  solution  of  euchro- 
nic acid  be  mixed  with  a  dilute  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  micro- 
scopic crystals  are  separated,  which  consist  of  PbO,HO(NC4)'" 
2C,03+4aq. 

The  iilver  $aU  exhibits  a  sulphur-yellow,  heavy  powder,  and 
consista  of  2AgO+(NCX2C^H3+aq. 

If  a  bright  piece  of  zinc  be  brought  into  an  aque- 
ous solution  of  euchronic  acid,  it  is  immediately  ^^^'^''^^ 
changed  into  a  blue  body,  euehronj  which  precipitates  upon  the 
zinc.    If  the  zinc  be  dipped  a  moment  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 
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the  enchron  is  dissolved  awaj,  and  it  then  appears  as  a  hisck 
mass,  which  dissolrcs  in  ammonia,  and  in  dilate,  pare  potassa,  with  a 
splendid  parple  color.  Euchron  is  oonyerted  by  gentle  heat  im- 
mediately into  eachronic  acid. 

CROCONIC  ACID  AND  RHODIZONIC  ACID. 

In  making  potassiam  (by  highly  heating  charred  tartar  with 
coal),  with  the  vapor  of  potassiam  there  is   emitted  a  black 
smoke,   which  is  condensed  when  the  emitted  gaseoas  mixture 
is  condaoted  into  several  bottles  partly  filled   with  naphtha. 
This  black  mass  is  formed  by  combination  of  carbonic  oxide  with 
potassiam.     It  is  sapposed  that  this  black  body  consists  of  E3+- 
7G0.    If  this  mass  be  dissolved  in  cold  alcohol,  rhodisonate  of 
potassa  remains  behind,  which,  especially  by  the  presence  of  free 
potassa,  decomposes  into  croconic  acid  and  oxalate  of  potassa. 
Orocanic  Acid:  HOjC^O^.    Finely  palverised  croconate  of  po- 
tassa is  shaken  with  alcohol,  to  which  not  qaite  so 
Croconic  acid,     j^^ji^  gulphoric  acid  is  added  as  is  necessary  complete- 
ly to  decompose  the  salt.    From  the  alcoholic  solation  the  crocoDics 
acid  is  obtained  in  transparent  red-yellow,  inodorous  prisms  0^ 
astringent,  soarish  taste,  which  color  the  skin  deep-yellow,  ancE 
are  sol  able  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.    If  croconate  of  potassaa. 
be  treated  with  nitric  acidy  there  remains  after  evaporation  a  yel- 
low salt  mass.     Chlorine  likewise  decomposes  the  acid.     The  cr(h- 
conic  acid  salts  are  in  part  yellow,  part  yellowish-red,  and  par^ 
yellowish-brown.     The  neutral  potassa  salty  K0,C50^-|-2aq,  crys- 
tallizes in  reddish-yellow,  transparent,  six  or  eight-sided  prisms  ; 
easily  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  anhydrous  alcohol,  neutral ; 
and  tastes  like  nitrate  of  potassa.     The  soda  salt  crystallizes  i^ 
prisms.     The  baryta  salt  appears  as  a  yellow,  insoluble  powder; 
the  copper  salt^  CuOjC^O^-l-Saq,  crystallizes  in  small  rhombic  co- 
lumns, whose  faces  possess  a  lively  semi-metallic  lustre,  and  refle<^^ 
the  light  with  a  dark  blue  color.    The  powder  of  the  salt  is  lemoi'^' 
yellow;  heated  in  the  air,  it  decomposes  under  emission  of  spark^' 
The  salt  loses  at  100^  2  atoms  of  water. 

.  Rhodizonic  Acid:  C7O7  (?).      Rhodisonate  of  pc7^ 

aciO.  ^^^°        tassa,  which  remains  behind  when  the  above-mei?' 

tioned  black  mass  is  completely  extracted  by  alcohof  ^ 
is  diffused  in  absolute  alcohol  not  completely  decomposed  by  sul  ^ 
phuric  acid,  and  the  alcoholic  solution  evaporated.     Appears  ix> 
pale  orange-yellow,  fine,  short  needles,  or  in  brown-blaclc  dodeca^^ 
hedrons.     Inodorous;    tastes  astringently  sour;   reddens  litmus^ 
and  colors  the  skin  brown-yellow.     If  the  aqueous  yellow  solutioa 
be  left  a  long  time  in  the  air,  it  decomposes  into  croconic  and 
oxalic  acid.     Concentrated  acid  quickly  decomposes  the  acid ;  an 
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Qe  solation  soon  contains  croconic  and  oxalic  acid.  The 
ionic  acid  salts  most  all  possess  a  rose-red  to  blood-red  color; 
the  polishing  brush  they  assume  a  remarkable  green  metal- 
itre.  Only  the  potassa  salt  crystallizes ;  the  most  are  soluble 
ter,  and  all  in  alcohol.    The  acid  appears  to  form  only  basic 
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AZOCARBYLS. 


Only  two  radicals  are  yet  known,  which  can  with  certainty 
be  enumerated  in  the  class  of  the  Carbyls,  namely,  Cyanogen  and 
Mellan.  They  possess  a  decided  negatire  character,  may  be  ob- 
tained isolated,  and  are  chemically  allied  to  sulphur  and  selenium 
as  well  as  to  the  halogens.  However,  it  may  also  be  assumed  that 
there  are  radicals  consisting  of  carbon  and  nitrogen  in  parabanie 
and  fulminic  acid.     The  constitution  of  these  raaicala  is  then : 

Cyanogen,   .     .     .     .  Cy  ■■  NC^ 

Paraban,      .     •     •     •  Pr   ■■  NC3, 

Fulminan,     .     .     .     .  Fu  =  N,C^, 

Mellan, Mil  «  N,C,. 

• 

CYANOGEN : 
Cy^SC^=2  Yolumes. 


Cyanogen  is  produced :  1.  When  nitrogen  is  conducted  oyer  an 
intimate  mixture  of  carbon  and  potassa ;  we  obtain  cyanide  of  po- 
tassium under  evolution  of  carbonic  oxide  gas.  2.  By  the  action  of 
ammonia  gas  upon  redhot  carbon;  we  obtain  cyanide  of  ammonium 
under  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas.  All  volatile  nitrogenous  com- 
pounds, under  co-operation  of  platinum  sponge  and  a  high  tempers- 
ture  in  contact  with  hydrocarbons,  or  if  the  nitrogenous  compound 
contain  hydrogen,  with  carbonic  oxide,  leave  cyanide  of  hydrogen 
and  of  ammonium.  Generally,  we  obtain  cyanogen  in  combination 
with  the  alkali  metals,  if  nitrogenous  coal  or  nitrogenous  animal 
compounds,  as  dried  blood,  hoofs,  horn,  etc.,  be  heated  strongly 
with  fixed  alkalies;  without  doubt,  the  formation  of  ammonia 
takes  place  here  before  the  formation  of  cyanogen,  and  it  may  be 
assumed  that  cyanogen  and  carbonic  oxide  are  formed  by  ammo- 
nia in  contact  with  excess  of  carbon  and  alkali.  Formate  of 
ammonia  quickly  heated,  decomposes  completely  into  water  and 
cyanide  of  hydrogen.     8.  By  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  a 
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large  number  of  organic  compounds;  also,  if  they  are  non-nitro- 
geoous,  we  obtain  hydrocyanic  acid,  as  upon  oil  of  turpentine,  of 
lemon,  of  clores,  colophonium,  etc.,  and  likewise  by  distillation  of 
gloe  with  chromate  of  potassa  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

Oyanogen  appears  under  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure  as  a  gas- 
ifom  body  of  a  peculiar  odor,  which  strongly  excites  the  eyes  ; 
burns  with  a  reddish  blue  flame.     One  measure  of  water  absorbs 
4h  measures  of  cyanogen  gas,  and  one  measure  of  alcohol  absorbs 
23  measures.     By  a  pressure  of  8j^  to  4  atmospheres  it  condenses 
to  a  colorless  very  mobile  fluid,  whose  specific  gravity  is  0.866  at 
IT^  ;  the  fluid  cyanogen  is  changed  under  — 30°  into  a  radiated 
ice-like  mass,  which  melts  at  — 84°.     We  obtain  cyanogen  by 
heating  cyanide  of  mercury,  or  of  silver,  whereby,  however,  1 
part  is  converted  into  paracyan ;  or  by  heating  an  intimate  mix- 
tare  of  6  parts  completely  dry  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  9 
parts  corrosive  sublimate  ;  as  residue  there  remains  a  mixture  of 
chloride  of  potassium  and  cyanide  of  iron.     The  gas  is  received 
over  mercury. 

Although  cyanogen  in  some  respects  is  distinguished  by  great 
permanency,  and  in  combination  with  alkali  metals  bears  a  very 
Ugh  temperature,  yet  it  is  easily  decomposed,  particularly  in  con- 
tact with  water.     The  affinity  between  the  elements  of  cyanogen 
is  not  great  of  itself,  and  its  durability  in  combination  with  metals 
in  a  dry  state  lies  in  the  negative  nature,  that  is,  in  the  affinity  of 
these  compounds.     But  if  the  cyanogen  comes  in  contact  with 
water  the  nitrogen  tends  with  the  hydrogen  and  the  carbon  with 
tbe  oxygen,  to  form  compounds  of  remarkably  different  chemical 
cbaracters;  and  generally,  in  these  circumstances,  lies  on  the 
other  hand,  the  easy  decomposability  of  cyanogen,  a  behavior 
which  it  exhibits  in  many  cyanogen  compounds ;  it  is  most  always 
distinguished  by  great  tendency  to  transposition,  whereby  very 
interesting  metameric  compounds  often  arise. — The  aqueou9  solu- 
tion of  cyanogen  assumes,  particularly  under  the  influence  of 
light,  little  by  little,  a  dark  color ;  it  deposits  a  brownish-black 
matter  conisting  of  N^G^H^O,,  which,  by  heating,  decomposes 
into  water  and  paracyan.    In  the  solution  are  found  urea,  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  carbonate  and  oxalate  of  ammonia. 

From  a  solution  of  cyanogen  in  aqueoics  ammo-  xiulmio  Acid. 
uta,  a  brown  substance  is  deposited  which  consists  of 
NjCjH^O^  and  is  called  azulmic  acidy  and  in  the  solution  are 
foand  urea,  cyanide  of  ammonium,  carbonate  and  oxalate  of  am- 
monia. Azulmic  acid  dissolves  in  alkalies,  and  is  again  precipi- 
tated upon  the  addition  of  acids ;  it  is  insoluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  and  at  higher  temperatures  decomposes  into  paracyan 
and  carbonate  of  ammonia.  In  the  saturated  alkali  solution  of 
this  acid,  salts  of  the  heavy  metals  produce  a  brown  precipitate. 
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Parao^an  and  If  cyanide  of  silver  be  heated  there  i^stantane- 
Paracyanio  oosly  takes  place  through,  the  whole  mass  an  appear- 
^^'^'  ance  of  light,  when  half  the  cyanogen  is  evolved  ai 

gas,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  residue  is  changed  into  black 
paracyanide  of  silver;  the  same  appearance  takes  place  with 
other  cyanides  of  heavy  metals ;  thus  the  body  vrhicn  remains 
behind  when  Berlin  blue  is  heated  to  redness,  is  a  mixture  of 
paracyanide  of  iron  and  carburet  of  iron ;  cyanide  of  nickel,  of 
cobalt,  and  of  copper,  behave  in  the  same  manner.  The  combioa- 
tioDS  of  cyanogen  with  the  alkali  metals  do  not  suffer  this  change. 
If  paracyanide  of  silver  be  treated  with  dilute  nitrio  aoid,  ud 
the  residue  dissolved  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  by  dilutiag 
with  water,  the  paracyan^  H^C,  (?),  is  precipitated,  which,  in  a  diy 
state,  remains  as  a  loose  powder,  brownish-black,  infusible,  noft- 
volatile,  soluble  in  concentrated  mineral  acids,  in  pure  alkalies 
and  in  the  carbonates.  If  azulmic  acid  be  dissolved  in  nitric  add 
and  the  solution  mixed  with  water,  paracyanie  aeid,  N^OgC^?),  ii 
precipitated,  which  appears,  when  dried,  as  a  yellow  tastelcw 
powder  reddening  litmus,  and  forming  with  bases  acid  and  nentitl 
salts. 

Inorganic  compounds  which  easily  yield  oxygen,  decomposa 
cyanogen  in  the  aqueous  solution  under  production  of  earbome 
acid  and  separation  of  nitrogen.  Chlorine  does  not  aot  upon  drj 
cyanogen,  but  if  moistness  be  present  we  obtain  in  the  sunlight  a 
yellow  oil,  perhaps  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  carbon  and  of  nitrogen. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  CTANOaEN. 

Cyanogen  behaves,  as  was  observed  above,  quite  like  a  nega- 
tive element,  and  unites  with  the  non-metallic  substances  and  with 
the  metals  forming  acid,  basic,  and  neutral  reacting  combinations. 

JTi/drocyanic  Acid:  KCj^ii  Yolumes.     Different 
acid!^^^""^      vegetable  substances,  as  bitter  almonds,  the  kernel 

of  the  peach,  the  apricot,  and  the  cherry,  the  flowers 
of  the  blackthorn,  the  leaves  of  the  common  laurel,  the  bark  of 
Prunua  paduSy  etc.,  give  by  distillation  with  water  a  distillate 
containing  hydrocyanic  acid.  These  vegetable  substances,  however, 
contain  no  hydrocyanic  acid.  This  acid  is  first  produced  by  de- 
composition of  amygdalin  and  similar  substances  {iee  Oil  of  Bitter 
Almonds).  Cyanogen  and  hydrogen  do  not  combine  directly,  bat 
if  they  come  in  contact  with  each  other  at  the  moment  of  their 
liberation,  hydrocyanic  acid  is  formed.  Three  parts  of  dry 
cyanide  of  mercury  are  distilled  with  two  parts  fuming  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  connected  with  the  retort  is  a  tube  half  filled  with 
pieces  of  marble,  and  the  other  half  filled  with  chloride  of  calcium, 
and  terminating  in  a  cooled  receiver,  in  which  the  hydrocyanic 
acid  is  condensed ;  or  cyanide  of  mercury  is  imperfectly  decom- 
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posed  by  hydrosalpburio  acid,  in  an  apparatus  serving  the  pur- 
pose ;  or  we  distil  three  parts  of  cyanide  of  potassium  with  one 
part  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of 
water,  connecting  the  retort  with  a  tube  bent  in  the  form  of  a 
U,  partly  filled  with  chloride  of  calcium,  and  placed  in  a  vessel  of 
warm  water,  and  also  connecting  this  tube  with  a  bottle  placed 
in  ice,  for  collecting  the  hydrocyanic  acid.  We  obtain  an 
aqueous  solution  of  hydrocyanic  acid  when  we  distil  ten  parts 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  with  six  parts  sulphuric  acid  and  80  to 
40  parts  of  water,  efSciently  cooling  the  receiver,  or  when  we  de- 
compose by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  one  part  of  cyanide  of  mercury 
dissolved  in  six  parts  of  water,  and  then  withdraw  the  excess  of 
hydrosulphuric  acid  by  carbonate  of  lead.  {Aqiia  amygdalarum 
amarum  and  AqtM  laurfhceroBi  are  distillates  containing  hydro- 
cyanic acid  and  oil  of  bittex  almonds). 

In  an  anhydrous  condition,  a  colorless,  mobile  fluid,  of  burn- 
ing taste,  and  smelling  in  a  dilute  state  like  bitter  almonds ; 
sp.  gr.  at  7^  BE  0.7058,  crystallizes  at  — 15°  in  small  needles, 
boils  at  26.^5 ;  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  water  and  alcohol  of 
a  weak  acid  reaction ;  belongs  to  the  most  poisonous  organic 
compounds.  Conducted  through  a  tube  heated  to  dull  redness^ 
it  decomposes  into  equal  volumes  of  cyanogen  gas  and  hydrogen 
gas.  Divides,  often  even  after  a  few  hours,  into  azulmic  acid, 
which  separates,  and  cyanide  of  ammonium,  and  by  the  presence 
of  water  into  formate  of  ammonia.  Mixed  with  an  equal  volume 
oi  fuming  hydroehhric  acidj  after  a  few  minutes  there  arises 
under  evolution  of  heat,  a  crystalline  mass  consisting  of  chloride 
of  ammonium  and  formic  acid;  the  same  decomposition  into 
formic  acid  and  chloride  of  ammonium  is  suffered  by  the  aqueous 
solution  as  well  as  the  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  and 
cyanide  of  mercury,  under  co-operation  of  acids  and  alkalies. 
Chlorine  and  bromine  decompose  hydrocyanic  acid  under  produc- 
tion of  chloride  and  bromide  of  cyanogen.  If  the  gas  of  anhy- 
drous hydrocyanic  acid  be  conducted  over  glowing  potassa  or 
heated  baryta^  we  obtain  a  mixture  of  cyanide  of  metal  and  cya- 
nates  under  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas.  Hydrocyanic  acid  com- 
bines with  perchloride  of  iron,  of  tin,  of  antimony,  and  of  titani- 
um, forming  crystallizable  compounds  which  decompose  in  the 
heat  under  evolution  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  Only 
potassium  and  sodium  unite  directly  with  cyanogen.  Compounds  of 
The  combinations  of  cyanogen  with  other  metals  are  metaif^^  ^* 
obtained  1,  by  reciprocal  decomposition  of  the  metal 
oxides  with  hydrocyanic  acid;  2,  by  double  elective  aflSnity. 
The  cyanides  of  the  alkali  metals  in  their  aqueous  solution  react 
acid  and  act  as  poisonously  as  hydrocyanic  acid;  they 
are  decomposed  by  all  acids  under  production  of  hydro-  A  u^®^  ^'^fJu^ 

.',•,•'  .J         M  \.  ^  1        1.  •      behaviors  of  the 

cyanic  acid.    Many  cyanides  of  heavy  metals  act  m  ^gme. 
Uke  manner,  poisonously,  but  they  resist,  particularly 
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cyanide  of  mercury  and  cyanide  of  silver,  the  action  of  dilate 
oxygen  acids ;  but  if  they  are  treated  with  hydrogen  acids  we  ob- 
tain hydrocyanic  acid  and  compounds  of  metals  with  the  halogens, 
corresponding  to  those  of  sulphur.  A  third  class  of  cyanides  of 
metals,  as  protocyanide  of  iron,  as  well  as  the  compounds  of  cyan- 
ogen, with  chromium,  cobalt,  and  manganese,  do  not  act  poison- 
ously,  and  resist  the  action  of  acids.  But  if  these  compounds  be 
boiled  with  oxide  of  mercury  and  water,  we  obtain  cyanide  of 
mercury  and  metallic  oxide,  whence  it  follows  that  they,  ne▼e^ 
theless,  contain  unchanged  cyanogen.  The  solnble  metallie 
cyanides  give,  with  salts  of  the  protoxide  and  peroxide  of  iron,  a 
whitish  or  dark-blue  precipitate. 

The  cyanides  of  metals  have  a  great  tendency  to  unite  witb 
each  other  to  form  a  large  series  of  double  compounds.    Alio 
these  double  compounds   show  some  varying  properties.    Thus 
cyanide  of  iron,  FeCy,  combines  with  two  atoms  of  cyanide  of 
potassium,  forming  a  neutral  compound,  the  ferrocyanide  of  iron, 
in  which  the  poisonous  properties  of  cyanide  of  potassium  are  com- 
pletely destroyed.     If  we  mix  a  concentrated  solution  of  these 
salts  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  bydrochloric  acid,  the  air 
being  completely  excluded,  and  shake  the  mixture  with  some  ether, 
a  compound  separates  which  contains  one  atom  FeCy  to  two 
atoms  hydrocyanic  acid,  but  likewise  possesses  no  poisonous  pro- 
perties, reacts  strongly  acid,  and  expels  oxalic  acid  itself  from  its 
compounds  ;  but  if  we  boil  the  aqueous  solution  it  decomposes  into 
hydrocyanic    acid  under    separation  of   protocyanide    of   iron. 
The  percyanide  of  iron,  Fe^Cyg,  also  behaves  like  the  simple  proto- 
cyanide ;    the  former  combines  with   3KCy,  and  likewise  with 
3HCy.     The  same  relations  we  observe  in  respect  to  percyanide 
of  manganese,  Mn^Cya,  of  chromium,  Cr^Cj^y  of  cobalt,  Co,Cy,. 
Cyanides  of  other  heavy  metals  give  with  cyanide  of  potassiam 
or  of  sodium  double  salts,  which  still  react  feebly  alkaline,  and 
by  dilute  acids  are  immediately  decomposed  in  such  a  manner  that 
tlie  cyanide  of  heavy  metal  is  precipitated,  whilst  that  of  the 
alkali  is  converted   into   alkali-oxide  salt,  under   production  of 
hydrocyanic  acid.     Several  chemists  have  determined  this  differ- 
ence by  which  both  groups  of  compounds  assume  a  different  con- 
stitution ;  thus  the  above-mentioned  salt  of  ferrocyanide  of  iron 
they  regard  as  consisting  of  two  atoms  of  potassium,  united  with 
a  ternary  radical  BsJ^fi^Ye^  and  this  ternary  radical  is  named 
ferrocyanogen  ;  the  formula  of  this  salt  is  then  K^-f  N3C5F,  and  the 
combination  with  hydrocyanic  acid  then  consists  of  H,-|-N,C^Fe. 
The  compound  which  percyanide  of  iron,  Yefiy^^  forms  with  three 
atoms  cyanide  of  potassium,  contains,  according  to  this  view,  a 
radical  '=^^12^^^^  ferricyanogen,  and  the  constitution  of   this 
salt,  then,  is  Kj+N^jCjjFej—Hj+N^jC^Fej.     On   the   contrary, 
these  chemists  assume  that  the  double  compound  which  cyanide 
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of  silver  forms  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  is  a  real  doable  salt 
■BKCy+AgCy,  because  by  dilute  acids  it  is  immediately  sepa- 
rated into  cyanide  of  silver,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  a  potassa  salt, 
the  first  of  which  is  precipitated.     But  it  is  farther  to  be  men- 
tioned that  the  compounds  of  cyanide  of  silver  with  the  cyanides 
of  the  alkali  metals,  are  decomposed  again  by  chlorides  of  me- 
tals, and  likewise  by  alkalies,  and  that  by  decomposition  of  the 
combination  of  the  cyanide  of  silver  with  cyanide  of  barium,  an 
acid  reacting  solution  is  produced,  which  forms  with  alkalies  the 
double  compounds  mentioned;  this  solution,  must,  therefore,  con- 
tain HCy,AgCy,  whilst,  according  to  the  theory  above  set  forth, 
it  must  consist  of  H+N^C^Ag.     Generally,  one  class  of  cyanides 
of  metals  and  their  double  compounds  are  converted  so  gradually 
into  the  other  that  no  boundary  can  be  fixed,  therefore  no  reason 
appears   for  assuming  in  them  a  different  sort  of  combination. 
From  all  the  behavior,  however,  which,  e.  g.,  the  salt  of  the  ferro- 
cyanide  of  iron  presents,  it  most  certainly  follows  that  the  iron  is 
more  intimately  united  in  the  compound  than  the  potassium  ;  that 
potassium  can  be  substituted  by  other  metals  and  hydrogen ;  the 
iron,  on  the  contrary,   cannot.     If  we  treat  the  corresponding 
lead  compound  with  hydrosulphuric  acid,  we  obtain  sulphide  of 
lead  and  the  so-called  hydroferrocyanic  acid.     The  protocyanide 
of  iron  plays,  in  all  its  compounds,  the  part  of  a  pairling,  which 
forms  paired  acids  with  cyanogen  and  1,  2,  and  3  atoms  hydrogen. 
The  formula  for  hydroferrocyanic  acid  is  hence  Hj+(FeCy)"^Cy2, 
for  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  Kj+(FeCy)^Cy2.     '^^^^  hypothe- 
sis, which  is  assumed  in  the  description  of  the  cyanides  of  metals, 
sets  no  particular  radical  foremost,  still  cyanogen  is  present  as 
such,  but  in  peculiar  combination  with  the  pairling  whereby  its 
negative  property  is  considerably  increased.     If  the  solution  of 
hydroferrocyanic   acid   be   warmed,  the    pairling   is   separated ; 
thereby  two  atoms  of  cyanogen  become  free,  which  unite  with  2 
atoms    hydrogen,  forming   hydrocyanic  acid.     Like  cyanide  of 
iron,  the  cyanides  of  other  metals  behave  in  the  corresponding 
compounds;  thus  cyanide  of  zinc-potassium  consists   of  K-f-(Zn 
Cy'^Cy,  cyanide  of  silver-potassium  of  K-f-(AgCy)Cy,  etc. ;  in 
like  manner,  the  formula  for  the  combination  of  cyanide  of  mer- 
cury, with  chloride  of  potassium,  is  K-f-(HgCy)^Cl.     Of  a  large 
number  of  cyanogen  compounds,  only  a  few  of  the  most  important 
can  here  be  mentioned. 

Cyanide  of  Ammonium :  NH^,Cy.  We  submit  to 
gentle  sublimation  a  mixture  of  equal  atoms  cyanide  ^  'J^^^,^ 
of  potassmm,  and  chloride  of  ammonium  ;  colorless, 
cubical  crystals,  extremely  volatile  and  poisonous ;  easily  decom- 
posable. Cyanide  of  potassium:  KCy.  We  heat  completely  dry 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  in  an  iron  crucible,  until  the  cyanogen 
is  completely  decomposed,  and  pour  off  the  fused  cyanide  of  po- 
tassium ;  we  then  add  carbonate  of  potassa  to  the  ferrocyanide 
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of  potassium ;  thus  we  obtain  more  cyanide  of  potaasiam,  mized, 
however,  with  cjanate  of  potassa.  It  is  procured  quite  pure,  if 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa  be  mixed  with  a  concentrated  alco- 
holic solution  of  hydrocyanic  acid ;  cyanide  of  potassium  is  then 
deposited.  Crystallizes  from  the  aqueous  solution  in  eoIorIe« 
octohedrons;  tastes  alkaline  like  bitter  almonds,  smells  like  hydro- 
cyanic acid ;  easily  soluble  in  water;  soluble  with  difficulty  is 
alcohol.  In  a  moist  condition  it  is  soon  decomposed  into  ammonii 
and  carbonic  acid.  Fused  cyanide  of  potassium  reduces  most 
metallic  oxides  under  production  of  cyanate  of  potash. 

Cyanide  of  Sodium :  NaCy.    Like  cyanide  of  potassium;  crji- 
tallizes  with  difficulty ;  easily  soluble  in  water.    Cyanide  of  ioriiM, 
BaCy;  soluble  with  difficulty  in  water;  reacting  alkaline.     Oj/Hr 
nide  of  manganesej  MnCy,  is  obtained  by  double  deoompoeitioD; 
gray-yellow  precipitate;  insoluble  in  water;  becomes  soon  brown  in 
the  air.   Protocyanide  of  Iron:  FeCy.  Freshly  precipitated  Berlin 
blue  is  shaken  a  few  days  with  hydrosulphuric  acid;  k  white  man, 
which  in  the  air  becomes  immediately  blue.  Seequieyanide  of  iroi, 
Fe,Gy3+3HO,  is  obtained,  if  the  aqueous  solution  of  hydroferro- 
cyanic  acid  be  boiled  some  time;  a  beautiful  dark-green  powder; 
insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol ;  is  converted  at  280^  into  Berlin 
blue  under  loss  of  cyanogen.      Cyanide  of  ehromium  (sesquieyi- 
nide  of  chromium),  Cr^Cy,,  falls  as  a  light  blue*gray  precipitate, 
when  a  solution  of  sesquichloride  of  chromium  is  dropped  into  s 
solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium ;  easily  soluble  in  dilute  acid. 
Cyanide  of  cohalty  CoCy+3aq.     A  cinnamon-brown  precipitate; 
it  is  formed,  if  hydrocyanic  acid  be  added  to  a  solution  of  acetate 
of  cobalt.     Sesquicyanide  of  cobalt,  Cofijy     Unknown  isolated. 
Cyanide  of  nickel.    Light  green  powder ;  loses  its  water  at  180°, 
and  becomes  brown.     Cyanide  of  zincy  ZnCy.   White  powder;  is 
obtained  like  cyanide  of  cobalt.     Cyanide  of  cadmium^  CdCy,  is 
obtained  by  dissolving  freshly  precipitated  hydrate  of  oxide  of 
cadmium  in  hydrocyanic  acid;  white  crystals;  unchangeable  in 
the  air.     Cyanide  of  leady  PbCy.    White,  insoluble  powder.     2>i- 
cyanide  of  copper.    We  treat  hydrate  of  protoxide  of  copper  with 
aqueous  hydrocyanic  acid;  white  powder;  soluble  in  ammonis. 
Protocyanide  of  copper^  CuCy.   A  mutable  combination,  which  is 
insoluble  in  water,  and  is  obtained  by  digestion  of  oxyhydrate  of 
copper  with  hydrocyanic  acid.     Decomposes  under  evolution  of 
cyanogen  into  a  compound  =Cu2Cy+CuCy  +  5aq,  which  is  ob- 
tained in  small  very  shining  crystals.    Cyanide  of  mercury ^  HgCy. 
We  dissolve  oxide  of  mercury  in  aqueous  hydrocyanic  acid,  or  we 
boil  2  parts  Berlin  blue  with  1  part  oxide  of  mercury.    Crystallizes 
in  right-angled  four-sided  prisms;  easily  soluble  in  boiling  water, 
soluble  with  difficulty  in  alcohol;  very  poisonous;  soluble  in  nitric 
acid.    Cyanide  of  silvery  AgCj.    White  powder;  insoluble  in  water 
and  dilute  acids.    Is  completely  precipitated  if  hydrocyanic  acid 
be  added  to  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.     Cyanide  of  platinum^ 
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PtCy,  remains  behind  as. a  beautiful  greenish-yellow  powder,  if 
eyanide  of  platinum-mercury  be  heated  in  a  retort ;  insoluble  in 
likalies,  water,  and  alcohol.      Protocyanide  of  gold^  AuCy.   A 
solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium-gold  is  evaporated  to  dryness 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  residue  treated  with  water.   Beau- 
tiful yellow,  crystalline,  and  tasteless  powder;  insoluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether,  and  not  attacked  by  the  strongest  acids.    Ter^ 
cyanide  of  gold^  AuCy,+6aq.   If  cyanide  of  silver^gold,  obtained 
by  precipitation  of  cyanide  of  potassium-gold  with  nitrate  of  silver, 
be  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  we  obtain  chloride  of  silver  and 
a  solution  of  tercyanide  of  gold,  which,  by  spontaneous  evaporation, 
remains  behind  in  large  leaves ;  unchangeable  in  the  air,  and  solu* 
ble  in  all  proportions  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.     Oxalic  acid 
itself  does  not,  by  continued  boiling,  effect  any  reduction. 
^  Cyanide  of  Potasiium  manganese:  K3-f(Mn,Cy3)  Double  com- 
""^Cy^,  is  obtained  under  deposition  of  oxyhydrate  of  pounds  of  cy- 
manganese,  if  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  manganese  in  uiogen. 
cyanide  of  potassium  be  gently  evaporated.     Small  P"i^  com- 
brown-red  crystals;  soluble  in  water.     The  solution  ^^'^   ' 
of  this  salt  gives  with  salt  of  protoxide  of  iron  a  blue  precipitate, 
with  salts  of  protoxide  of  manganese  a  reddish-yellow,  with  salts 
of  deutoxide  of  copper  a  green,  with  salts  of  protoxide  of  lead  a 
brown,  and  with  nitrate  of  silver  a  yellowish-green  precipitate. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  FBRROCTANOOEN. 

Hydroferroeyanie  Add:  H,-f  (FeCypCyj.  A  CombinationBof 
concentrated  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  *^^^^^""^® 
free  of  air,  and  mixed  with  excess  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  is  shaken  with  ether,  whereby  hydroferroeyanie  acid  is  pre- 
dpitated.  Crystallizes  Arom  the  alcoholic  solution  in  dazzling 
white  pearly  leaflets.  Easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and 
precipitable  from  its  solution  by  ether;  taste  very  sour.  If  the 
solution  be  boiled,  it  is  decomposed  into  hydrocyanic  acid  and 
protocyanide  of  iron.  The  same  decomposition  also  takes  place 
by  heating  the  dry  acid. 

Ferrocyanide  of  Ammonium :  2NH^-KFeCy)'"Cy^  is  obtained 
by  saturating  the  preceding  compound  with  ammonia.  Crystallizes 
in  shining  straw-yellow,  regular  octohedrons.  By  heating  the 
aqueous  solution  cyanide  of  ammonium  is  evolved  under  separation 
of  protocyanide  of  iron.  Gives  crystallizable  compounds  with 
chloride  and  bromide  of  ammonium. 

Ferrocyanide  of  Potamum:  Kj-h(FeCy)  Cy,-f8aq.  Into  a 
hot  solution  of  potassa  we  bring  finely  pulverized  Berlin  blue 
until  the  color  no  longer  vanishes,  and  evaporate  the  solution 
separated  from  the  oxyhydrate  of  iron.  (Made  in  large  quantities: 
1st,  by  heating  nitrogenous  coal  to  redness  with  potassa  and  iron, 
and  ^ly,  bv  direct  heating  of  animal  substances  with  potash.) 
Crystallizes  in  large  wine-yellow  right-angled  tables;  tastes  bitter 
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and  briny ;  loses  in  vacuum  8  atoms  of  ^ater ;  diBSolves  in  4  parti 
cold  water,  and  in  2  parts  of  boiling;-  insoluble  in  aloohol.  Bj 
glowing  decomposes  into  a  mixture  of  carburet  of  iron  and  cyanide 
of  potassium.  Gives,  by  digestion  with  oxide  of  meroary,  cyanide 
of  mercury,  potassa,  and  peroxide  of  iron. 

If  2  atoms  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  be  treated  with  5  atomi 
of  ordinary  nitric  acid  under  strong  refrigeration,  we  obtain, 
under  evolution  of  cyanogen  gas,  hydrocyanic  acid,  aiote,  tad 
carbonic  acid,  and  also  a  coffee-brown  solution,  in  which  are  found 
later  nitrate  of  potash,  oxamid,  ferricyanide  of  potaaaium,  tnd 
nitroferrocyanide  of  potassium,  K,+(Fe,0y3,N0J'^Cy,.  If  to  i 
solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  a  solution  of  metal  salts  be 
added,  we  generally  obtain  precipitates,  in  which  K,  in  ferrocy- 
anide of  potassium  is  replaced  by  2  atoms  of  metal.  As  these 
precipitates  have  different  colors,  we  frequently  use  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium  as  a  reagent  upon  metals.  Yet  these  preeipititei 
often  appear  to  contain  some  potassium.  Alkali  salts  as  well  ii 
earth  salts  are  not  precipitated ;  gold  and  platinum  give  no  cor« 
responding  compounds. 

Ferrocyanide  of  Sodium:  Naj|+(FeOy)'^Cy,+  12aq.     Ciyitil- 
lizes   in   quadrilateral  prisms,   effloresces  in   the  air,   diasolvei 
in  4^  parts  of  water.      Ferrocyanide  of  barium^  Ba|+(FeCj) 
'~Gyj,+6aq;   small,  yellow  quadrilateral  prisms;  soluble  in  100 
parts  boiling  water  and  in  1900  parts  cold.    Ferrocyanide  of  f9' 
tasaiumbariumj  KBa+(FeCy)'"Cy,;  crystallizes  in  shining  lemon- 
yellow  prisms;  soluble  in  86  parts  water ;  is  obtained  if  a  solu- 
tion of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  be  mixed  with  a  solution  of 
ferrocyanide  of  barium.     Ferrocyanide  of  potassium-mangantie^ 
KMn  +  (FeCy)'"Cy2,  is  precipitated  if  sulphate  of  protoxide  of 
manganese  be  brought  by  drops  into  a  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium ;  after  the  drying,  a  blue  powder  is  exhibited.     FerrO' 
cyanide  of  iron^  Fe2+(FeCy)'"Cy,,  appears  not  to  exist.     If  to  a 
solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  we  add  a  salt  of  protoxide 
of  iron,  thus  is  formed  a  white  precipitate,  which  consists  of  (EFe 
+  [FeCyJCy^)  +  (Fe  +  [FeCy]Cyj).     Ferrocyanide  of  potasiium- 
«r67i,  KFe  +  (FeCy)Oyj,  is  deposited  as  a  white  powder,  if  ferro- 
cyanide of  potassium  be  distilled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  under 
production  of  hydrocyanic  acid.     Ferrocyanide  of  cobalt^  Co,+ 
(FeCy)'"Cy5.     Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  produces   a  greenish 
precipitate  in  the  salts  of  peroxide  of  cobalt.     Ferrocyanide  of 
zinc^  Zn2+(FeCy)^Cy,.    Hydroferrocyanic  acid  produces  a  white 
precipitate  in  zinc  salts.    Ferrocyanide  of  potassium-zinc^  KZn-h 
(FeCy)'^Cy„  is  white,  and  is  precipitated  if  sulphate  of  zinc  be 
brought  together  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.     Ferrocyanide 
ofleady  Pbj+(FeCy)'"Cj3;  white,  insoluble  powder.  Ferrocyanide 
of  copper y  Cu^+{FeCj)  Cy,.  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  produces 
a  brown  precipitate  in  the  copper  salts.     If  a  solution  of  a  copper 
salt  be  brought  by  drops  into  a  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potas- 
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slum  tbe  brown  precipitate  eoon  becomes  red  and  conststs  of  KCa 
+  (FeCy)'"Cy,.  FerrtHtt/anide  of  tilver,  Ag,+ (FeCyrCy,,  ap- 
pears as  a  white  precipitate.  I'erroeyanide  of  tnolybdenum,  Mo, 
4- (FeCy)Cy,.  Salts  of  molybdenum  give  a  dark-brown  precipitate 
with  ferrocyanide  of  potassinm. 

Hydroferricyanie  Acid:  H,-f- (Fe,Cj,)'^Cy,.  Ferricyanide  of 
lead,  diffased  in  water,  is  decomposed  by  hydrosul- 

C-ic  acid,  and  the  solution  evaporated  in  a  racnum.  Compounds  of 
dish-yellow  acid-taating  crystals,  soluble  in  water  ""^nf      * 
and  alcohol ;  decomposes  in  the  air  under  deposition 
of  s  bine  crystalline  precipitate. 

JPerrieyanide  of  Potasaium:  Kj-j-{Fe,Cy3)"Cyj.  We  conduct 
chlorine  into  a  dilute  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  until 
a  test  no  longer  precipitates  peroxide  of  iron  blue  ;  or,  we  digest 
Berlin  blue  with  hypochlorite  of  potassa.  Crystallizes  in  beauti- 
fnl,  large,  ruby-red,  direct  rhombic  coluums.  If  the  solution  be 
treated  with  hydros ulpburio  acid,  we  obtain  hydrocyanic  acid  and 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  under  deposition  of  sulphur.  Ferri- 
cyanide of  potassium  is,  in  combination  with  pure  potassa,  a  powr 
OTfal  oxidising  body,  because  it  is  Converted  into  ferrocyanide  of 
potaasinm,  the  cyanogen,  which  is  set  free,  combining  with  the 
potaasium  and  the  liberated  oxygen,  oxidizing  other  bodies  ;  thus 
protoxide  of  manganese  is  converted  into  superoxide ;  in  like  man- 
ner, the  oxides  of  nickel,  cobalt,  tin,  and  lead,  more  highly  oxidize. 
If  a  solution  of  oxide  of  chromium  in  potassa  be  mixed  with  the 
salt,  we  obtain  chromate  of  potassa.  Ferricyanide  of  potassinm, 
like  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  gives,  with  the  salts  of  heavy  me- 
tals,  dtfierent  colored  precipitates,  in  which  K,  is  replaced  by  M,. 
Ferrieyanide  of  todium,  Naj-H(Fe,Cyj)Cyj,  forms  ruby-red,  tabu- 
lar crystals,  easily  soluble  in  water.  Ferricyanide  of  barium  is 
obtained  by  dissolving  carbonate  of  baryta  in  bydroferricyanio 
acid.  Ferricyanide  of  potattium- barium,  KBa,+{Fe,Cyj)'^Cyj-|- 
6aq,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  ferrocyanide  of 
potassiDm-barium.     Almost  black  six-sided  columns. 

If  to  a  solution  of  peroxide  of  iron  salts  we  add  BehaTJor  of  fcr- 
a  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  or  ferricy-  rocjwiide  of 
anide  of  potassinm  to  protoxide  of  iron  salts,  blue  p<>H"»'ani  w 
precipitates  are  formed,  which,  however,  according  as  ida'^f'ir^u"nd 
one  or  the  other  substance  is  applied  in  excess,  are  of  femayuiiida 
very  differently  constituted,  and  very  often  still  con-  of  jraiaauuni  to 
tain  potassinm.  The  combinations,  at  present  known,  |3^*'o?^i^""'' 
correspond  to  the  following  formulie : — 

First  combination     .     .     .     .     Fe  -K  Fe,Cyj)~Cy  -f-  4aq. 

Second       "  ....     Fe +(2Fe,Cy,rOy -|-  Saq. 

Third  "  ....     Fe,.f{   Fe,CyJ~Cy-H3aq. 

Fourth       "  {Berlin  blue)  Fe3+(2Fe,CyjpCy, 

Fifth  "  ....    Fe,+(2FeCy3pCy,-|-Fe,Or 
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Fourth  Compound  J  Berlin  Blue  (Paris  Bine) :  ¥e^+{2Fefij^ 
^Cja— 8FeCy+2Fe,Cy,.  If  to  a  boiling  solation  of  ferricy- 
anide  of  potassium  we  add  a  quantity  of  protoxide  of  iron  salt  not 
sufficient  for  decomposition,  or  if  we  precipitate  salts  of  peroxide 
of  iron  with  hydroferrocyanic  acid,  thus  is  precipitated  pure  Berlin 
blue,  and  in  the  former  case  the  solution  contains  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium :  2[K3+{Fe,Cy,)CyJ+4FeO-[Fe.+(2Fe,Cy,)CyJ+ 
[K,+(FeCy)CyJ+4K0.  The  Berlin  blue  thus  obtained,  when 
dried  at  40°,  contains  yet  20  atoms  of  water.  (Generally,  Berlin  blue 
is  obtained  when  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  peroxide  of  iron  is  precipi- 
tated by  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  in  such  a  manner,  under  con- 
tinued stirring,  that  the  peroxide  of  iron  salts  remain  in  excess. 
The  most  beautiful  blue  is  obtained  by  the  employment  of  nitrate 
of  peroxide  of  iron.  Berlin  blue,  dri^d  by  ordinary  temperature, 
exhibits  a  light,  not  crystalline  dark-blue  body ;  possesses  a  cop- 
per-red streak,  is  insoluble  in  acids,  and,  at  high  temperature,  de 
composes  into  water,  hydrocyanate  and  carbonate  of  ammonii. 
In  the  sunlight  it  is  bleached  under  loss  of  cyanogen.  It  is 
decomposed  by  chlorine  water  and  nitric  acid.  Concentrate  ist 
phuric  acid  changes  it  into  a  white  gelatinous  mass.  Pure  att«- 
liee  form  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  under  deposition  of  peroxide 
of  iron.  If  it  be  boiled  with  deutoxide  of  mercunr,  we  obtain  ej- 
anide  of  mercury.  Berlin  blue  dissolves  in  oxalic  acid  (6  ptrts 
blue,  1  part  acid,  and  10  parts  water)  with  a  beautiful  blue  color 
(blue  ink).  Berlin  blue  combines  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassiom 
in  several  proportions ;  these  compounds  correspond  to  the  fol- 
lowing formulae : — 


;K,+(FeCy)-Cy, 
K,+  (FeCypCy^ 
K,+(FeCyrCy^ 


+  rFe3+(2Fe,Cy,)^CyJ 
+  2fFe,+(2Fe,Cy3)^Cy;i 
+  3[Fe,-h(2Fe,Cy3)^CJ 


Fifth  Combination.  Baeic  Berlin  Blue:  [Fej-f(2Fe,CyJ'^ 
Cy3]+Fe,03,  is  obtained,  if  into  a  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  a  solution  of  salts  of  protoxide  of  iron  be  cautiously 
brought,  so  that  a  part  of  the  former  remains  undecomposed ;  a 
white  precipitate  is  formed,  which  probably  consists  of  (KFe,) 
Gy3+3FeGy,  and  in  the  air  becomes  blue  under  production  of 
peroxide  qf  iron.  Chlorine  converts  the  white  body  immediately 
into  Berlin  blue. 

Combinations  of  Ferrocyanide  of  Potassium  with  Berlin  Blue* 

1.  TumbuWsBlue:  [KFe-|-(FeCy)'"CyJ-h[Fe3.K2Fe,Cy3)'^ 
GyJ.  Is  obtained,  if  a  solution  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium, 
under  continued  stirring,  be  mixed  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
protoxide  of  iron  whose  quantity  is  not  sufficient  for  the  complete 
decomposition  of  the  ferricyanide.    A  remarkably  beautiful  blue, 
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Bnely  divided  precipitate.  2.  If  we  add  a  solution  of  a  salt  of 
peroxide  of  iron  to  a  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  (but 
not  the  reverse)  there  is  formed  a  blue  precipitate  which,  after 
complete  washing,  partly  dissolves  in  water.  After  evaporation 
of  the  solution,  a  dark  blue  mass,  which  consists  of  1  atom  of 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  1  atom  Berlin  blue,  and  is  called 
$oluble  Berlin  blue.  The  insoluble  part  is  a  compound  of  1  atom 
of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  with  2  atoms  of  Berlin  blue. 

Ferrieyanide  of  Uopper:  Cu3+(Fej|Cy3pCy3.  Ferricyanide  of 
potassium  produces  in  a  salt  of  peroxide  of  copper  a  dirty  yel- 
low precipitate. 
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j^itroferricyanhj/drieAeid:  H,+(Fe,Cy3,N0JCy„  Nitrofem- 
18  obtained  if  the  silver  compound  be  decomposed  by  p*^^^^  ^^™" 
hydrochloric  acid.  Evaporated  in  a  vacuum,  we 
obtain  dark-red  deliquescent  crystals;  soluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether.  NUroferricyanide  ofpctamum :  ^i+{l^ofijJSO^Cj^ 
The  coffee-brown  fluid  obtained  by  dissolving  ferrocyanide  of  po- 
tassium in  nitric  acid  {vide  Ferrocyanide  of  Potassium)  is  digested 
npon  the  water-bath,  until  the  salt  of  peroxide  of  iron  is  no 
longer  precipitated  blue,  but  of  slate  color ;  is  afterwards  strongly 
refrigerated;  thus  separates  much  nitrate  of  potassa,  and  often 
ozamid  also.  We  saturate  the  mother-liquor  in  the  cold  with 
earbonate  of  potassa,  then  heat  to  boiling,  filter  off  the  existing 
brown  precipitate,  and  obtain,  after  evaporation,  crystals  of  nitro- 
ferricyanide  of  potassium,  which  dissolve  in  equal  parts  of  water. 
Ifitroferrieyaniae  of  eodiunif  "StL^+iFefiYpSOj^)^  Cj^  we  obtain 
in  like  manner;  ruby-red  crystals  resembling  ferricyanide  of  po- 
tasaium. 

Nitrifftrrieyanide  cf  Barium  is  obtained  by  decomposition  of 
the  copper  salt  by  baryta-water ;  crystallizes  in  dark-red  quadran- 
j(iilar  columns;  easily  soluble.  The  eoj^per  compound  is  obtained 
if  the  potassium  compound  be  mixed  with  sulphate  of  copper ;  is 
not  soluble  in  water ;  pale-green.  If  the  soluble  compound  be 
treated  with  caustic  alkalies  in  boiling  heat,  it  decomposes  into 
nitrogen,  peroxide  of  iron,  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  nitrites. 
If  we  bring  a  solution  of  it  together  with  the  slightest  quantity 
of  an  alkaSne  sulphide,  there  is  immediately  formed  a  splendid 
purple-red  or  blue  color.  In  the  aqueous  solution  this  color 
soon  disappears,  but  if  an  alcoholic  solution  be  employed,  the 
purple-colored  compound  is  precipitated  in  oily  drops,  which  dry 
in  a  vacuum  to  a  green  powder ;  it  contains  sulphide  of  an  alkaU 
metal. 

21 
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Hydroehrometfanie  Acid:  Hj+(Cr,Cj,)^Cy-  We 
Si>Ta^de  decompoee  cyanide  of  lead-chromium  with  hydrowl- 
of  chromium,     phuric  acid.    Crjstallizes ;  is  reryacid;  deeompoMS, 

by  boiling  the  aqueous  solution,  into  bydroeyaue 
acid  and  cyanide  of  chromium. 

Chromeyanideof  Potamum:  K3+(0r,Cyj)'X}y„  ferms  Tinoin- 
yellow  crystals.  The  aqueous  solution  gives,  with  aeeUite  rfUni, 
a  white  precipitate  and  with  nitrate  of  silver  a  yellow  one. 

JEfydroeobaUcf/anie  Aeid:  T3L^+(0oJ[jj^^Qj^  Co- 
cyamde  of  '  I^^^®^)  fibrous  Crystals;  of  strong  aeid  taste,  asd 
cobalt.  easily  soluble  in  water.    Cyanide  cfpotiumumreMk^ 

E3+(Co,Cy3)Cy3.  Crystallises  in  pale-yellow  four- 
sided  prisms.  The  solution  precipitates  rose-red  salts  of  oxide  of 
cobalt. 

Nichelcyanide  of  Potasdium:  K +(NiCy)^Cy +iq, 
^S  of'  crystallizes  in  honey-yellow  rhombic  columns.  The 
mckci.  solution  of  thb  salt  gives  with  the  salts  of  the  hesTj 

metals  different  colored  precipitates,  in  which  one 
atom  of  potassium  is  replaced  by  one  atom  of  metal.  Nidtdr 
cyanide  of  sodium^  Na+(NiCy)^Cy4-5&qi  crystallises  in  Vmor 
parent  prisms.  Boiled  with  hydroohlorio  acid,  we  obtain  ohloride 
of  potassium  and  of  nickel. 

Zinceyanide  of  Potamum:  K+(ZnCypCy,  is 
cyTn?de  o?  obtained  by  dissolving  cyanide  of  sine  in  cyanide  of 
line.  potassium.      Crystallizes   in  large,  colorless  ceto- 

hedrons.  Gives,  by  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
chloride  of  zinc.  Zinecyanide  of  bariumj  BaZn+(ZnCypCy,, 
is  precipitated  as  a  soluble  powder,  if  to  the  solution  of  potassa 
salt  acetate  of  baryta  be  added.  Zinecyanide  of  leady  ZnPb+ 
(ZnCy)'"Cyj„  appears  as  a  white  powder. 

mercury  cyanide  of  Potaerium:  K+(HgCypCv. 
cyrrddrof'  ""^  Crystallizes  in  white  transparent  octohedrons;  likc- 
mcrcury.  wisc  the  Bodium  compound^  the  barium^  the  calnicm, 

and  the  magnesium  compound.  Cyanide  of  jnercury 
forms,  farther,  with  chloridee^  bromidetj  and  iodides  of  meiahj  a 
series  of  double  compounds,  which  all  crystallize.  Also  are  com- 
binations known  with  chromate  and  formate  of  potaeea. 

Hydroeilvercyanic  Acid:  H  +  (AgCy)'^Cy,  is 
c^amde"^  ^^  known  only  in  aqueous  solution;  is  obtained  by  pre- 
sUvcr.  cipitation  of  silvercyanide  of  barium  by  sulphuric 

acid-  Silvercyanide  of  potassium^  K-h(AgCy)Cy, 
crystallizes  in  octohedrons.  If  the  solution  of  this  salt  be  brought 
together  with  the  salts  of  heavy  metals,  compounds  are  thus  ob- 
tained, which  consist  of  M+(AgCypCy.  ^ 

Hydroplaiincyanic  Acid:  H+(PtCypCy,  is  ob- 

prT^TanW^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  decomposition  of  the  mercury  compound 
platinum.  by  hydrosulphunc  acid.   Greenish-yellow  substance; 

soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  of  metallic  sour  taste. 
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Crystallizes  from  the  concentrated  solution  in  beautiful  stellar- 
groups  of  needles,  which  possess  a  metallic  gold  lustre.     Decom- 
poses above  100^  into  hydrocyanic  acid  and  cyanide  of  platinum. 
Platineyanide  0/ po^awmm,  K+(PtCyJ'"Cy+3aq,  is  obtained  if 
a  solution  of  bichloride  of  platinum  be  boiled  with  cyanide  of  po- 
tassium.    Crystallizes  in  long,  thin,  rhombic  columns,  which  ap- 
pear yellow  by  transmitted  light  and  blue  by  reflected.     If  to  a 
solution  of  this  salt  be  added  a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc^  or  of 
eobaltj  of  nitrate  of  coppery  or  carbonate  of  silver  in  ammonia,  thus 
is  obtained   a    orystallizable  combination,   which  consists  of  M 
+(PtCjy^Cj+'SHy    Platinumcyanide  of  mercury y   Hg-f-(Pt 
Cyj'^Cy,  is  obtained  if  nitrate  of  protoxide  of  mercury  be  added 
to  a  solution  of  potassium  salt,  and  the  obtained  precipitate  boiled 
with  dilute  nitric  acid.    A  white  body,  which  by  heating  decom- 
poses into  mercury,  cyanogen,  and  cyanide  of  platinum. 

Platinumcyanide  of  Potassium  (Platinum-sesqui- 
cyanide    of   Potassium) :    K,-h(Pt,Cy3rCy,+5aq,  ^^P^t^^ 
is  obtained,  if  chlorine  gas  be  conducted  into  a  so-  o^i^de. 
Intion  of  platinumcyanide  of  potassium.     Separates 
from  the  hot  aqueous  solution  in  perfect  copper-red  prisms  of 
metallic  lustre.    Easily  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in   alcohoL 
Decomposes  by  heating  under  evolution  of  cyanogen.     The  aque- 
ous solution  gives,  with  copper  saltSy  a  greenish-white  precipitate,. 
with  salts  of  silver  and  mercury y  a  white  one.     Bicyanide  of  pla- 
tinumy  PtOy^i,  gi^^y  'vrith  chloride  of  potassium,  a  compound  which 
crystallizes  in  large  rhomboidal  tables,  and  consists  of  KCl+Pt 
Cy,-(-2aq.  Is  obtained  if  platinumcyanide  of  potassium,  K^+CPt^ 
Gy3)^Cy„  be  dissolved  in  hot  dilute  nitrohydrochloric  acid. 

Jlurocyanide    of    Potassium:    K-h(AuCy)"^Cy. 
We  dissolve  fulminating  gold  (obtained  by  precipita-  ^^^""^i^^of 
tion  of  chloride  of  gold  with  ammonia)  in  a  ooncen-  ^^^  aoCj^^ 
trated  hot  solution  of.  cyanide  of  potassium.     By 
cooling  the  salt  separates  in  colorless  prismatic  crystals,  often  an 
inch  long.    If  the  solution  be  mixed  with  nitrate  of  silver,  a 
white  precipitate  is  formed  -■Ag+(AuCy)"^Cy. 

Jluricyanide  of  Potassium :  K-f- ( AuCy,)'"Cy + 1 J 
aq.      A   solution  of   neutral  chloride  of   gold  is  Compounds  ef 
brought  into  a  hot  concentrated  solution  of  cya-  ^*goTd?^Cy . 
nide  of  potassium.     Crystallizes,  .during  the  cooling,  ' 

in  beautiful  large  tabular  crystals ;  decomposes,  by  excluded  air, 
into  cyanogen  and  aurocyanide  of  potassium.  Gives,  with  nitrate 
of  silver,  a  cheesy  precipitate  ■■  Ag-h(AuCyj)^Cy. 

Cyanic  Acid:   CyO.     If  cyanide  of  potassium 
be  heated  with  peroxide  of  manganese,  protoxide  Cjanogen  and 
and  peroxide  of  lead,  etc.,  cyanate  of  potassa  is  ob-  H^^^     ^^^ 
tainM.     The  acid  is  not  known  in  anhydrous  condi- 
tion ;  if  it  comes  in  contact  with  water  it  is  immediately  decom- 
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posed  into  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia:  NCj|0+8HOai2CO,+ 
XH3. 

CvMic  acid.  Sydrate  of  Cyanic  Add:  HO,CvO,  is  ob- 
tained, if  the  hydrate  of  cyanorenic  acid  m2H0,N. 
C^HO^,  be  heated  to  glowing,  in  a  small  retort  with  long  neck,  and 
the  distillate  collected  in  a  receiyer  bound  in  snow  and  silt; 
2HO,N3C^HO^«8(HO,NC,0).  Below  0*^  the  hydrate  appears  u 
a  colorless,  volatile,  thin-flowing  liquid  of  suffocating,  acid,  ex- 
tremely penetrating  odor.  The  smell  of  the  vapor  powerfoUy 
excites  tears ;  the  smallest  drop  brought  upon  the  skin  produces 
a  blister.  If  the  gaseous  acid  be  conducted  into  ice,  we  obttin 
an  aqueous  solution  of  the  former,  but  which  is  soon  decomposed. 
If  the  fluid  acid  be  exposed  to  the  temperature  of  0^,  it  com- 
mences boiling,  and  changes,  under  violent  explosions,  into  a  snow- 
white  inodorous  mass,  which  is  named  oxide  of  uren^  and  consuts 
of  NCj|HO^  Hydrate  of  cyanic  add  and  water  change  into  cir- 
bonic  acid  and  ammonia.  If  the  vapor  of  cyanic  acid  be  conducted 
into  alcohol,  we  obtain  allophanate  of  ethyl  wmAeOj'Nfififif] 
if  the  hydrate  comes  together  with  aldehyd,  there  is  produced 
trigenie  add^  ILOjTSfi^BJ)^^  and  brought  together  with  aqueoiu 
ammonia,  it  forms  urea  N^G^H^O,.  By  the  action  of  the  vapor 
of  cyanic  acid  upon  amyl  epirit  eyanurenic  addj  2HO,N3G0HOfi 
arises.  If  hydrocholoric  acid  eas  be  conducted  over  cyanate  of 
diver,  we  obtain  a  fluid  combination  which  may  be  consid- 
ered as  consisting  of  HCl,HO,GyO ;  this  compound  is  decom- 
posed by  ordinary  temperature,  and  becomes  solid  under  evolu- 
tion of  hydrocholoric  and  carbonic  acid,  and  formation  of  chlo- 
ride of  ammonium,  and  oxide  of  uren. 

Cf/aniatei,  The  alkali  salts  can  be  heated  to  glowing  without 
suffering  decomposition ;  dissolved  in  water,  they  divide  into  dou- 
ble carbonates  under  evolution  of  ammonia.  If  acid  is  poured 
upon  the  dry  salts,  carbonic  acid  is  evolved.  The  ammonia  saft, 
JIII^,0-f  GyO,  is  known  only  in  aqueous  solution  ;  by  evaporation 
it  is  changed  into  urea.  The  pota89a  salty  KO,GyO,  is  best  ob- 
tained, if  by  gentle  heat  we  fuse  8  parts  ferrocyanide  of  potassium 
and  3  parts  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  adding,  by  degrees,  15  parts 
protoxide  of  lead,  and  pouring  off  the  cyanate  of  potassa.  Urys- 
tallizes  from  the  alcoholic  solution  in  thin,  transparent  leaflets, 
tastes  like  nitrate  of  potassa^  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  and 
scarcely  soluble  in  anhvdrous  alcohol.  If  to  the  concentrated 
solution  some  acid  be  added,  cyanate  of  potassa  is  deposited.  If 
it  bo  fused  with  potassium,  we  obtain  cyanide  of  potassium  and 
potassa.  The  baryta  ialt,  BaO,GyO,  is  obtained  in  small  prisms, 
if  a  solution  of  cyanate  of  potassa  be  mixed  with  acetate  of  ba- 
rvta  and  then  with  alcohol.  The  silver  salt,  AgO,GyO,  is  ob- 
tained by  double  decomposition,  as  a  white  precipitate  which  dis- 
solves in  ammonia ;  from  the  solution,  by  evaporation,  we  obtain 
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large  crystals,  which  consist  of  cyanate  of  silver  and  ammonia. 
Gives,  by  beating,  dicyanide  of  silver,  Ag,Gy. 

Cyanate  of  Methyl:  MeO,GyO.  If  cyanate  of  potassa  be 
distilled  with  methyloxyd-sulphato  of  potassa,  we  obtain  a  mix- 
tare  of  cyanate  and  cyanurenate  of  methyl.  The  former  is  very 
volatile,  and  can  be  removed  from  the  latter  by  distillation ;  fluid, 
and  gives  with  ammonia  a  crystallizable  compound,  which  con- 
sists of  NjiC^H^O,,  and  is  named  acetyl-urea,  Cyanate  of  ethylj 
AeO,CyO,  is  obtained  in  like  manner.  Very  mobile  fluid,  strong- 
ly refracting  light,  not  so  heavy  as  water ;  the  vapor  strongly 
excites  to  tears.  Gives,  with  ammonia,  a  body  crystallizing  in 
prisms,  aaN^G^H^Og,  the  so-called  metacetyl-urea.  If  cyanate  of 
methyl  be  treated  with  water,  we  obtain,  under  evolution  of  car- 
bonic acid,  a  crystallizable  body  of  the  same  constitution.  Cya- 
nate of  amyli  AmO,GyO,  is,  in  like  manner,  produced.  Fluid, 
boils  at  100^,  and  gives  with  ammonia  a  combination  ^N^G^, 
Hj^O^  or  the  amyl-urea. 

Acetyl-urea,  •  .  .  .  (N,G,H^O,)+  G^H,. 
Metacetyl-urea,  .  .  .  {N,G,HP3)+2C,H,. 
Amyl-urea,     ....     (N,G,H^O,)  +  5G,H,. 

{C&mpare  Urea.) 

If  cyanide  of  potaestum  be  melted  together  with 
sulphur  by  gentle  heat,  and  the  melted  mass  dissolved  a^^^^'*  ^^ 
in  water,  thus  are  obtained  after  evaporation  crystals, 
which  consist  of  K+NG^S,;  and  if  these  crystals  are  distilled 
with  phosphoric  acid,  there  goes  over  the  so-called  hydrosulpho- 
cyank  acid,  H-(-NGj|Sj|.      If  we  let  this  acid  act  upon  metallic 
oxides,  thus  are  obtained,  under  formation  of  water,  metal  com- 
pounds, which  consist  of  M+NG^S,;  hydrosulphuric  acid  decom- 
poses these  compounds  under  production  of  sulphide  of  metal  and 
hydrosulphocyanic  acid.   Hence  it  follows  that  hydrosulphocyanic 
acid  cannot  corresnond  to  the  formula  HS  +  UyS,  but  is  to  be 
considered  as  a  hydrogen  acid  of  a  sulphur-containing  radical. 
Besides  the  hydrosulphocyanic  acid,  still  the  hydrobisulphocyanic 
acid  is  known,  which  consists  of  H-I-NG3S3.   If  we  assume  in  the 
compound  a  sulphur-holding  radical  then  the  formulee  are : — 

Hydrosulphocyanic  acid,  H+(NG,SJ=«Hydrorhodanic  acid, 
Hydrobisulphocyanic   ^^     H+(NG2S3)<=sHydroxanthanic  acid. 

These  compounds,  however,  can  also  be  compared  with  hydro- 
ferrocyanic  and  hydroplatinumcyanic  acid.  They  then  contain 
cyanide  of  sulphur  paired  with  sulphur,  and  their  formulae  are: — 

Hydrosulphocyanic  acid,  .  .  H-h(GySl^S, 
Hydrobisulphocyanic  "      .    .    H-i-(GyS3)"'S. 
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The  latter  view  is  adopted  below. 

HydromlpJioeyanic  Aeid:    H+(CyS)'^S.    It  is 
cyanic  acFd.^    found  in  mustard-seed,  and  in  the  saliva  of  men  and 

of  sheep.  The  anhydrous  acid  is  obtained  if  sdpho- 
cyanide  of  mercury  be  decomposed  by  hydrosulphuric  acid.  We 
obtain  oily  drops,  which  immediately  stiffen  crystalline.  The  an- 
hydrous acid  quickly  decomposes  into  hydrobisulphocyanic  acid 
under  evolution  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  If  we  distil  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  with  concentrated 
phosphoric  acid,  we  thus  obtain  hydrous  acid  of  very  sour  taste  and 
suffocating  odor;  possesses  the  specific  gravity  of  1.022;  boibtt 
103^,  and  crystallizes  at  — 14^.  TBe  solution  of  the  acid  colon 
the  most  dilute  solution  of  peroxide  of  iron  salts  blood-red.  The 
products,  which  are  formed  by  the  action  of  niirie  aeid  and  eU<h 
vine  upon  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  and  hydrosulphocyanic  acid 
are  described  at  uren;  likewise  the  products,  which  are  obtained 
by  heating  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium. 

Sulphoiyanides  of  Metals  (Rhodanmetalle).    We 
of  me^8      ^'  obtain  sulphocyanides  of  metals:    1st,  by  treating 

the  metallic  oxide  with  aqueous  sulphohydrocyanic 
acid ;  2dly,  if  cyanide  of  an  alkali  metal  be  fused  together  with 
sulphur;  3dly,  if  cyanogen  gas  be  conducted  over  the  niffher  snl- 
phur  compounds  of  the  alkali  metals  in  glowing  Jieat;  the  insoluble 
are  obtained  by  double  decomposition.     The  sulphocyanides  of 
the   alkali  metals  suffer  no  decomposition  even  in   the  glowing 
heat.    The  heavy  metal  compounds,  by  glowing  in  a  closed  vessel, 
generally  give  nitrogen,  sulphocarbonic  acid,  and  cyanogen  gas, 
whilst  sulphides  of  metal  remain  behind.     The  soluble  compounds 
give,  with  peroxide  of  iron,  a  blood-red  color ;  if  we  treat  %cm 
in  their  solution  with  chlorine^  a  yellow  body  is  deposited.     They 
are  mostly  soluble  in  water. 

Sulphocyanide  of  Ammonium:  NH^-f  (CyS)"'S;  is  obtained  by 
direct  saturation ;  it  is  also  formed,  besides  other  products,  when 
a  solution  of  sulphocarbonic  acid  in  alcohol  is  saturated  with  am- 
monia; easily  soluble  deliquescent  salt.  Sulphocyanide  of  po- 
tassiumy  K-f  (CyS)^S.  The  crystallized  salt  resembles  nitrate  of 
potassa;  easily  soluble  in  water;  possesses  a  cooling  salty  taste; 
fuses,  when  the  air  is  excluded,  without  suffering  decomposition, 
and  stiffens  to  a  radiated  crystalline  mass.  Sesquis^ulphocyanide 
of  iron^  Fe,-f3(CySpS.  After  evaporation  of  a  solution  of  hy- 
drate of  peroxide  of  iron  in  hydrosulphocyanic  acid,  there  re- 
mains a  red  deliquescent  mass  behind;  easily  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol.  Sulphocyanide  of  zinc,  Zn-h(CySpS,  crystallizes  in 
rhombic  prisms;  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  Sulpho- 
cyanide of  lead,  Pb-f  (CyS)^S,  is  obtained  by  double  decomposi- 
tion; it  deposits  yellow  crystals,  which  increase  to  great  size  and 
possess  a  strong  lustre.     Decomposes,  in  contact  with  water,  into 
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%  basic  salt  and  hjdrosulphocjanio  acid.  Sulphocyanide  of  %ilver^ 
Ag+(CjS)^S,  appears  as  a  cheesy  precipitate;  crystallizes  from 
the  ammonia  solution  in  white  scales. 

Sulphocyanide  of  Methyl:  Me+(CyS)'"S,  is  ob- 
tained, if  equal  parts  of  methyloxyd-sulphate  of  lime  Salt-like   com- 
and  sulphocyanide  of  potassium,  in  concentrated  so-  ph^yanogen 
lotion,  are  distilled.     Colorless,  transparent  fluid  of  with  organic 
leek-like  odor,  of  1.116  sp.  gr. ;  boils  at  132*^.    Is  "wiicaia. 
decomposed  by  ehhnne,  under  formation  of  para-  ^f"^£j;?SyL 
eUoride  of  cyanogen  and  a  fluid  oil. 

Sulphocyanide    of  Ethyl:   Ae-h(CyS)^S,  is  in 
like  manner  obtained.     Completely  colorless,  thin-  ^^  JuiyL  ^°^  ^ 
flowing  fluid,   strongly  refracting  light,   of   sweet 
anise-like  taste,  and  penetrating  mercaptan-like  odor;  sp.  gr.  1.02 ; 
boils  at  146^.    Nitric  add  decomposes  the  compound  under  the 
formation  of  sulphoethyl-sulphurio  acid.     Bromine  forms,  with 
the  same,  a  crystallizable  compound.   Sulphocyanide  „  ,  ,         . , 
of  amy;  Am+(CyS)'^S ;  oU-like  fluid,  bofls  at  196^  Kyi 
Gives,  with  nitric  acid,  sulphamyl-sulphurio  acid. 

Sulphocyanide  of  AUyl  (Etherio  Mustard  Oil), 
AlH-(OySrS,  is  formed  by  decomposition  of  my-  Suiphc^yanide 
ronic  acid,  occurring  in  black  mustard  seed,  under  (Mustaryl  oil.) 
co-operation  of  myrosin.  If  the  seed  be  some  time 
digested  with  water  and  then  distilled,  the  distillate  contains 
mustard  oil.  Also,  spoonwort  and  horseradish  give  mustard  oil, 
by  distillation.  If  the  compound  of  sulphide  of  mercury-allyl, 
with  chloride  of  mercury-allyl  (t;.  AUyl)  be  heated  with  sulpho- 
cyanide of  potassium,  mustard  oil  goes  over  at  130^.  Pure  mus- 
tard oil  is  a  colorless  fluid  of  exceeding  strong  exciting  odor,  and 
extremely  burning  taste ;  brought  upon  the  skin,  it  soon  draws 
a  blister.  Sp.  gr.  1.009 ;  hoik  at  140^ ;  easily  soluble  in  al- 
cohol and  ether.  Nitric  acid  attacks  mustard  oils  very  actively ;  in 
the  beginning  we  obtain  a  sulphur-yellow,  porous,  resinous,  mass, 
nUroMinapyl-reein^  NjC^H^S.-f  8NG^,  which,  by  farther  action, 
is  converted  into  nitrosynapylic  add,  under  formation  of  sulphuric 
acid.  If  the  mustard  oil  be  treated  with  great  excess  of  baryta 
water  in  the  heat,  we  thus  obtain  carbonate  of  baryta  and  a  base 
iinapolinj  N^Ci^H^O^i ;  the  same  decomposition  follows,  if  it  be 
treated  with  aqueous  alkali  or  with  freshly  precipitated  oxyhydrate 
of  lead;  in  the  last  case  are  formed  carbonate  of  lead  and  sulphide 
of  lead,  2(C,H,NS,)+6PbO-h2HO-C,,Hj^,0,+4PbS+2(Pb 
0,C0^.  If  mustard  oil  be  shaken  with  strong  aqueous  ammonia, 
thus  vanishes,  by  degrees,  the  odor  of  the  oil,  and,  after  a  little 
time,  the  whole  stiffens  to  a  crystalline  mass,  thioeinruiminy  N^Cg 
HgS,.  If  mustard  oil  be  brought,  by  drops,  into  an  alcoholic  po- 
tassa  solution,  carbonate  of  potash  is  deposited  under  violent 
reaction.    From  the  alcoholic  solution,  water  precipitates  an  oily 
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compound  which  consists  of  T^ffli4B.^4Sfi^  immediately  arises  still 
another  peculiar  compound,  containing  potassium.  SaUs  ofpentZ' 
ide  of  irorij  are  not  colored  red  by  a  watery  solution  of  mdstsrd 

oil. 

*  HydrohUulphoeyanie  Aeid  (Hydrohypersulphoq^* 
Hydrosuipbo-  n^ic  Acid,  Hydroxanthanic  Acid) :  H+(CySJ^S. 
2cUL^^^^^        Wo  mix  a  cold  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  snlpho- 

cyanide  of  potassium  with  6  to  8  fold  Tolume  strong 
hydrochloric  acid ;  the  white  pap,  which  is  separated,  beeomas 
yellow  by  degrees ;  after  24  hours  this  is  changed  into  fine  nee* 
dies,  which  are  washed  with  water.  Crystallizes  from  the  hot 
aqueous  solution  in  beautiful  yellow  needles,  which  are  almost 
insoluble  in  cold  water,  slightly  soluble  in  boiling,  and  somewhst 
more  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  The  acid  decomposes  at  240^, 
and,  under  deposition  of  sulphur,  falls  into  hydrosulphocyanie 
acid,  sulphocarbonic  acid,  and  compounds  poor  in  sulphur,  then 
remaining,  at  last,  only  melamin  ;  according  to  other  accouDti, 
the  residue  contains  hydromellan.  Nitrie  add  decomposes  the 
acid  into  carbonic  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  and  ammonia.  ClJdorm^ 
in  like  manner,  produces  decomposition  under  formation  of  chlo- 
ride of  sulphur,  of  cyanogen,  and  hydrocholoric  acid,  and  a  broini- 
red  substance.  Brought  in  contact  with  ammonia^  sulphur-uulk 
is  separated,  and,  in  the  yellow  solution,  is  found  neither  anlphide 
of  ammonium  nor  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium.     By  the  action 

of  alkalies  upon  hydrobisulphocyanio  acid,  a  miz- 
iiides^fme?al8.  ^^^®  ^^  formed   of  sulphocyanides   of   metals  and 

bisulphocyanides.     BUulphocyanide  of  lead^  Pb+ 
(0yS3]S,  falls  as  a  chrome  yellow  powder,  if  acetate  of  lead  be 
added  to  a  boiling  solution  of  hydrobisulphocyanio  acid  ;  nitrate  of 
silver  is  colored  yellow,  and  bichloride  of  mercury  yellowish  white. 
Selenium    and       Selenium  behaves  to  cyanogen  exactly  like  sul- 

cyanogen.  phur. 

Compounds  of  Protochloride  of  Cyanogen :  CyCl,  is  obtained  if 
cyanogen  with  chlorine  gas  be  brought  together  with  an  aqueous 
the  halogens,  solution  of  hydrocyauic  acid,  or  with  moistened  cy- 
anogen.^  ^  ^^'  ^^^^®  ^^  mercury.'  Is  gaseous  at  common  tempera- 
ture, of  insupportable  odor,  exciting  tears,  very 
caustic,  and  extremely  poisonous.  Is  solid  at  — 18  ,  and  appears 
in  long  transparent  needles ;  under  the  pressure  of  4  atmospheres 
it  is  a  colorless  clear  liquid.  Water  absorbs  25  volumes,  ether 
50,  and  alcohol  100.  Fluid  chloride  of  cyanogen,  in  a  tube 
closed  by  fusion,  changes,  after  some  time,  into  solid  metachloride 
of  cyanogen  aaNjC^CIj. 

If  chlorine  be  conducted  into  a  saturated  alcoholic  solution  of 
hydrocyanic  acid  in  the  cold,  we  thus  obtain  chloride  of  ammonium, 
and  a  body  which  forms  long,  tender,  silvery  crystals,  slightly  soluble 
in  water,  but  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  consists  of 
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HCgH^O.Cl,  and  contains  the  elements  of  8(C^H3)0+ 2(CyCl)+ 
SHO.  If  chloride  of  cyanogen  be  conducted  into  a  solution  of 
syanide  of  mercury  in  anhydrous  alcohol,  we  obtain  an  oily  fluid 
which  must  consist  of  2A60+CyGl.  If  we  let  chlorine^  in  ex- 
cess, act  upon  hydrocyanic  acid,  in  aqueous  solution,  we  thus  ob- 
tain hydrochloric  acid  and  a  fluid  compound  which  boils  at  20^, 
powerfully  excites  tears,  and  consists  of  N3C0Cl3Ha2(CyGl)+H 
Cj.  Chloride  of  cyanogen  forms,  with  ammonia  ga%^  a  white 
erystalline  body  ai2NH3-f-GyCl,  Which  is  not  decomposed  by 
hydrochloric  acid. 

Metachloride  of  Cyanogen  (solid  Chloride  of  Cyanogen) :  NjC^ 
Cl^vCyjCl,,  arises  by  transposition  of  the  preceding  compound. 
Is  obtained,  when  anhydrous  hydrocyanic  acid  is  decomposed  by 
dry  chlorine  in  the  sunlight.  Crystallizes  in  white  needles;  of 
slight  taste,  and  mouse-like  odor ;  sp.  sr.  1.32;  melts  at  140^; 
sublimes  at  190^ ;  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  Boiled  with  water  we  obtain  hydrochloric  and 
cjanurenic  acid.  Brought  together  with  ammonia  gas^  a  white 
powder  is  formed  —  SNAj+CyjClj. 

Bichloride  of  Cyanogen:  CyUl,,  must  be  obtained  if  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  cyanide  of  mercury  be  exposed  to  the  sun- 
light in  a  bottle  filled  with  chlorine  gas.  We  obtain  a  heavy  oil- 
like fluid.  If  the  alcoholic  solution  be  mixed  with  water,  a  solid 
body  is  deposited.  If  into  a  bottle  filled  with  chlorine  gas  we 
bring  a  boiling  solution  of  cyanide  of  mercury,  there  separates 
in  the  sunlight  a  heavy  oily  liquid  of  extremely  strong  odor, 
exciting  tears,  and  a  caustic  taste;  it  consists  of  x73CQGl7a2(Cy 
ClJ-hCjClj.     If  nitric  acid  oxidizes  the  compound,  we  obtain  a 

yet  caustic  product  — N.C^Cl^O,— CyCla-hCyj  q[. 

Protcbromide  of  Cyanogen :  CyBr  is  obtained  like  «     .^    ^ 
protochloride  of  cyanogen;    crystallizes   in    white,  ^I^oJ^j^ 
slender,  long  prismatic  needles;   possesses  a  pene- 
trating disagreeable  odor;  extremely  poisonous,  and  very  volatile. 
GiveSy'^with  ammonia,  a  fluid  compound  cBCNHj+CyBr,  which,  in 
the  air,  becomes  solid  under  evolution  of  ammonia.     This  solid 
bodyiB2SR,+  CjBr. 

ProHodide  of  Cyanogen :  Cyl,  is  obtained  by  heat- 
ing  cyanide  of  mercury  with  iodine  and  some  water  c™ogen. 
in  a  flask  with  a  long  neck.     In  the  neck  of  the 
flask  the  iodide  of  cyanogen  condenses  in  slender,  woolly  needles ; 
possesses  a  highly  penetrating  odor,  strongly  exciting  the  eyes, 
and  a  biting  taste.     Easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
If  the  aqueous  solution  be  shaken  with  mercury,  thus  we  obtain 
iodide  of  mercury  and  cyanogen.     Gives,  with  ammonia,  a  fluid 
compound  BSNHj-f-Cyl,  which  becomes  solid  at  50^  under  form- 
ation of  NH^Cyl. 
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P ARAB AN: 

Parabante  Acid:  HO,PrO,»2HO,Pr04,  is  obtained,  if  1  pvt 
uric  acid  is  dissolved  in  8  parts  moderately  concentrated  nitrie 
acid  and  the  solution  evaporated  to  syrup-thickneaB  (v.  Uric  Add). 
Crystallizes  in  hexagonal,  ver^  sour-tasting  prisms;  easily  soloble 
in  water;  is  not  decomposed  m  the  aqneons  solution,  even  bj  the 
presence  of  acid  itself;  on  the  contrary,  the  parabanates  are  eon- 
verted  into  oxalic  acid  by  the  slightest  warming  under  absorption 
of  2  atoms  water. 

FULMINAN: 

By  fulminan  is  understood  a  hypothetical  radical  polynerie 
with  cyanogen,  of  which  it  is  assumed  that  it  forma  with  oxidi  tf 
zincy  of  copper^  of  mercury ^  and  of  Mver^  or  with  their  metibi 
paired  radicals,  which,  with  2  or  3  atoms  oxygen,  produce  acidi 
which  with  bases  give  violently  exploding  salts,  named  fulminatea 
According  to  one  view  are  given,  dififerent  fulminic  acids  cono- 
sponding  to  the  formulae 

Zinc-fulminic  acid,  ....  HO+(ZnOrFuO^ 

Copper-fulminic  "   ....  HO+(CuOrFuO,. 

Mercury-fulminic  acid,      .     .  HO+(Hg,0)''FuO^ 

Silver-fulminic         "...  HO+(AgOj'^FuO^ 

Fulminate  of  silver  consists,  then,  of  Ag+0(AgO)'"FuOj.    If 
hydrochloric  acid  be  added  to  this  compound,  only  half  of  the 
silver  is  precipitated  as  chloride  of  silver,  under  formation  of 
H04-(AgO)"^FuOj;  hence  it  follows  that  fulminate  of  silver  can- 
not be  denoted  by  2AgO+N,C40,,  for,  according  to  this  formals, 
both  atoms  of  silver  would  be  precipitated.     According  to  the 
other  view,  it  is  assumed  that  the  metal  is  an  essential  constituent 
of  a  radical  sb(MN,CJ,  which,  with  8  atoms  of  oxygen,  forms 
fulminic  acid,  and  this  view  is  below  assumed.     According  to  a 
third  opinion,  the  fulminic  acids  are  paired  combinations  of  ni- 
trogen-metal with  NG4O3;  the  silver-fulminic  acid  then  consists  of 
HO  +  ( AgN)'"NC^03.    The  mercury-fulminate  of  protoxide  of  mer- 
cury (fulminating  mercury)  and  the  silver-fulminate  of  silver  (ful- 
minating silver)  are  obtained,  if  the  nitric  acid  solution  of  the 
nitrate  of  either  metal  be  brought  together  with  alcohol,  under 
evolution  of  nitrogen  gas,  or  if  NO4  be  conducted  into  the  alco- 
holic solution  of  the  salts  named.     If  silver-fulminate  of  silver, 
-^8^  + (-^8-^3^4)^39  ^^  digested  with  metallic  zinc  or  copper,  thus 
we  obtain  zinc-fulminate  or  copper-fulminate  under  precipitation 
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[>f  silver.  The  metal-fulminio  acids,  as  well  as  their  salts,  all  pos- 
sess the  capability  of  violently  exploding,  hence  their  production 
and  treatment  most  take  place  with  the  greatest  caution. 

Zinc'fulminie    Acid:    H0(ZnNj|CJ03,    is    ob-         fui  •  • 
tained,  if  the  solution  of  the  baryta  salt  be  accurate-  J^^         ^ 
ly  decomposed,  by  sulphuric  acid.     Known  only  in 
•qaeotts  solution,  it  reacts  acid,  and  possesses  an  odor  like  hydro- 
eyanic  acid.    The  salts  are  best  obtained  if  the  baryta  salt  be 
precipitated  by  a  sulphate.     The  potaasa  9aU  crystallizes  in  small 
oolorless  rhombic  prisms,  reacts  alkaline,  easily  soluble  in  water. 
The  baryta  %aU  crystallizes  in  small  shining  prisms ;  it  is  obtained 
by  decomposing  the  zinc  salt  with  baryta  ;  easily  soluble  in  water. 
The  zine  daltj  ZnO-t-CZuNjiCJO,.     We  digest  metallic  zinc  a  long 
time  with  mercury-fulminate  of  protoxide  of  mercury,  and  evap- 
orate the  obtained  solution  in  a  vacuum.     Crystallizes  in  thin, 
white,  rhombic  scales,  which  no  longer  dissolve  in  water.   Explodes 
violently  at  176^. 

Ccpper-fulmmie  Aeid:  HO+CCuN.OJOj.     Only  ^^ 

known  in  combination  with  protoxide  of  copper  ■■  Gu  i^^^i^^ 
O+CCuN^OJOj.  The  copper  salt  is  obtained  by 
shaking  copper  filings  with  mercury-fulminate  of  protoxide  of  mer- 
cury. Crystallizes  in  light  green  hexagonal  pyramids ;  explodes 
with  extreme  violence,  and  a  large  white  flame.  The  ammonia 
$aU  is  decomposed  by  hydrosulphurio  acid  into  urea  and  sulpho- 
cyanide  of  ammonium. 

Mereury-fuhninaU  of  Protoxide  of  Mercury  (Ful-  ,^  ^  , 

minating  feercury) :  Hg.O+(Hg^,0,)0,.  Half  an  J^e'^f- 
ounce  of  mercury  is  dissolved  in  6  ounces  nitric  acid 
of  1.3  sp.  gr.,  in  a  vessel  placed  in  hot  water,  and  to  the  solution 
cooled  to  12^  4  OS.  alcohol  of  0.888  sp.  gr.  are  added.  The  mix- 
ture is  held  in  boiling  water  until  a  white  vapor  is  evolved.  Af- 
ter a  few  minutes  the  fulminating  mercury  separates  as  a  very 
violently  explosive  crystalline  powder.  \ 

Sibier-fulminic  Acid:  H0-h(AgN,C,)03,  is  pre-  «.,  ..^^^ 
cipitated  as  a  white  powder,  if  the  potassa  salt  be  ^^^ 
mixed  with  nitric  acid;  insoluble  in  cold  water, 
easily  soluble  in  hot ;  crystallizes  from  the  boiling  solution  in 
needles,  which  explode  with  extreme  violence.  The  potassa  salt 
crystallizes  in  white  shining  leaflets,  tastes  metallic,  dissolves  in 
8  parts  boiling  water ;  chlorides  of  metals  produce,  in  the  solution, 
no  precipitate.  The  eilyer  salt  (fulminating  silver),  AgO+(Ag 
N^CJOy  is  obtained  like  fulminating  mercury.  Explodes  the 
most  violently  of  all  fulminates,  by  pressure,  by  the  electrio 
spark,  and  by  contact  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Hydro- 
elilorio  acid  decomposes  the  salt ;  in  the  beginning  silver-fulminio 
add  becomes  free,  but  it  soon,  by  further  action  of  hydrochlorio 
aeidy  is  decomposed  into  chloride  of  silver,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and 
anoUier  acid  which  is  said  to  consist  of  NC,Glj+H. 
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MELLAN: 

Mellan  (Mellon)  is  a  radical  which,  in  its  chemical  relationfl, 
agrees  with  cyanogen  in  many  respects.  It  is  formed  when  drj 
chlorine  gas  is  Conducted  over  heated  sulphocyanide  of  potassiam, 
farther  by  heating  hydrobisnlphocyanio  acid,  as  well  as  the  com- 
pounds of  ammonia  with  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  of  cyano- 
gen. Pure  tnellanrpotas9ium  is  obtained,  if  the  residue  which 
remains  after  heating  the  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  (melan) 
be  melted  with  an  equal  weight  of  dry  sulphocyanide  of  potani- 
um,  until  no  more  evolution  of  ammonia,  sulphocarbonie  and 
hydrosulphuric  acid  is  observed,  and,  after  cooling,  if  the  aqneoni 
solution  of  the  fused  mass  be  mixed  with  alcohol.  Mellan-pctaa- 
sium  separates  in  fine  crystals ;  these  are  washed  with  alcohol, 
then  dissolved  in  water,  the  solution  boiled  with  charcoal,  and 
from  the  colorless  fluid  the  mellan-potassium  is  precipitated  hy 
alcohol.  Pure  mellan  is  obtained  by  heating  mellan-mercury  in  a 
retort.  It  is  of  a  pale  lemon  color,  is  tasteless  and  inodoroas, 
insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  dilute  acids.  DecompoM 
in  white  heat  into  cyanogen  gas  and  nitrogen  gas.  If  we  boil 
mellan  with  nitric  acid,  we  obtain  nitrate  of  ammonia  and  egaujh 
lie  acidy  which  has  the  same  constitution  as  cyanurenic  acid.  In 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  soluble  without  decomposition. 
By  warming  witn  chlorine,  it  gives  a  white  volatile  body,  which 
irritates  the  eyes.  If  mellan  be  fused  with  hydrate  ofpotaMOj^t 
obtain  cyanurenate  of  potassa  under  evolution  of  ammonia. 

Hydromellanic  Add:  HMll.  If  concentrated 
Compounds  of  aeetic  acid  be  added  to  a  hot  solution  of  mellan-po- 
drogcn.^^     ^"  tassium,  the  obtained  mass  evaporated  to  dryness, 

and  from  the  residue  the  acetate  of  potassa  extract- 
ed by  alcohol,  there  remains  a  yellowish-white,  earthy,  tasteless** 
and  inodorous  body,  which  is  soluble  in  water,  reddens  litmus^ 
paper,  and  consists  of  1  atom  mellan-potassium  and  2  atoms  hy^ 
dromellanic  acid.  This  body  expels  several  organic  acids  from 
their  compounds,  and  decomposes  iodide  of  potassium.  By 
heating  17  per  cent,  cyanide  of  potassium  remains. 
With  metals.  Mellan  combines  with  potassium  under  appear- 

ance of  fire.  The  insoluble  metal  compounds  are 
obtained  by  double  decomposition.  By  glowing,  the  cyanides  of 
metals  evolve  cyanogen  gas  and  nitrogen  gas ;  the  alkali-mellan 
metals  leave  behind  cyanides  of  the  metals ;  the  heavy  metal 
compounds  leave  carburets  of  the  metals. 

Mellan-potassiumj  KMll  +  Saq,  crystallizes  from  the  hot  satu- 
rated solution  in  fine,  colorless  needles,  which  effloresce  in  the  air. 
Mellan*leadj  PbMll+5aq,  is  obtained  as  a  white  precipitate  by 
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louble  decomposition.    Mellan-nflver^  AgMlI,  appears  as  a  jelly- 
like  precipitate,  which,  dried  at  120^,  contains  no  water. 

Sulpho-mellan :  MllS,  is  not  known  isolated.     If 
we  dissolve  the  so-called  sulphide  of  cyanogen  (which  f^^^  "'^  *^- 
is  precipitated,  when  chlorine  is  condacted  into  a  solu- 
tion of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium,  and  consists  of  Hydrosulpho- 
N,C,H^S.O)  in  a  hot  concentrated  solution  of  KS,HS,  "^^Uanic^acid. 
and  boil  the  solution  12  hours,  thus  is  formed,  upon  the  addition  of 
acetic  acid,  a  precipitate,  which  consists  of  sulphur  and  hydro- 
iulpho-mellanic  acid.    Ammonia  absorbs  the  acid  of  the  precipi- 
tate in  the  cold;  if  the  solution  be  bleached  by  boiling  with  ani- 
mal charcoal,  we  obtain,  by  the  addition  of  an  acid,  the  hydro- 
lolphomellanic  acid,  as  a  snow-white  body.   Hydrosulpho-mellanic 
aeid  consists  of  "S/i^K^S^.    It  separates  from  the  boiling  aqueous 
solution  in  white  acicidar  crystals;  is  tasteless;  reddens  litmus; 
and  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.   If  we  heat  it  to  150^, 
it  decomposes  into  mellan  and  hydrosulphuric  acid.    Only  1  atom 
of  hydrogen  can  be  replaced  by  1  atom  of  metal;  it  appears  there- 
fore as  a  paired  acid,  which  contains  8  atoms  of  HS  as  pairling, 
and  its  probable  formula  is  H+(8HS)M11S.     The  „  ,  ^      ,, 
maphihmellan  metaU  -M-»-(8HS)MllS,  can  be  di-  ^^5^"*^ 
reetly  obtained;  the  combinations  with  the  alkali 
metals  are  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  crystallizable;  also 
with  the  heavy  metals  sulpho-mellan,  (8HS)M11S,  forms  crystalliz- 
able compounds;  the  alkali  metal  compounds  evolye  by  heating 
sulphide  of  ammonium  and  hydrocyanic  acid. 


FOURTH  DIVISION. 


HYDRO  AZOCARBTLS. 


» 

In  this  chapter  a  series  of  organic  compounds  is  treated,  doselj 
allied  to  the  azocarbyls,  by  whose  transposition  thej,  in  part,  are 
formed.  All  compounds  of  this  class  have,  in  common  with  Aoie 
of  cyanogen,  great  transposition-power,  and  from  many  of  thdr 
relations  it  would  appear  that  they  contain  cyanogen  or  another 
azocarbyl,  or  they  go  over  into  these  easily.  On  account  of  the 
mutability  of  these  compounds,  it  is  very  difficult  to  fix  npoa 
their  rational  formuUe,  since,  with  regard  to  their  products  of  de- 
composition, several  may  be  made  with  equal  correctneaa.  Meet 
of  the  compounds,  which  are  nearly  all  acids,  appear  to  contiin 
one  common  substance — uren  as  a  pairling. 

UREX : 

By  uren,  a  ternary  radical  is  understood,  which  is  formed  by  the 
transposition  of  cyanogen  ;  it  is  metameric  with  anhydrous  hydro- 
cyanic acid  and  can  unite  in  different  proportions  with  oxygen 
and  sulphur;  these  combinations  have  great  tendency  to  appear 
as  pairlings.     With  the  uren  combinations  may  be  classed: — 

Oxide  of  Uren, UrOj, 

Hydrososulphbiurenic  acid,    .     .  H+(2UrS)'"S, 

.   Hydrosulphurenic  acid,     .     .     .  H4-(UrSpS, 

Ilydrobisulphurenic  acid, .     .     .  H  +  (UrS,)'^S, 

Ilydrotrisulphurenic  acid,      .     .  H+(UrS3)"^S, 

Cyanurenic  acid, 2HO  +  (UrOJ'^2CyO. 

£t  cetera. 

d    f  Oxide  of  Uren  (Insoluble  Cyanuric  Acid):    Ur 

ureii!*^^°  *  °      ^2'    If  ^^®  hydrate  of  cyanic  acid  be  exposed  to  a 

temperature  of  about  0^,  it  is  changed  into  a  white 
Oxide  of  uren.    inodorous,  porcelain-like  mass;    insoluble  in  water, 

alcohol,  ether,  and  acids,  consisting  of  oxide  of  uren, 
nO,NC,0-(NC,H)0,. 
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If  oxide  of  aren  be  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  it  is  again  con- 
certed into  hydrate  of  cyanic  acid.  Heated  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acidy  it  aeparates  into  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia.  If 
the  solution  of  oxide  of  uren  in  caustic  alkalies  be  evaporated, 
there  remain  cyanurenic  acid  salts.  With  ammonia,  oxide  of  uren 
forms  a  paired  base — Urea. 

Sydroiulphbiurenic  Add  (Hydroflaveanic  Acid) :  _  , 
"  H+(2UrSrS.     This  compound  is  obtained,  when  SJreTa^d. 
2  measures  of  cyanogen  gas  and  8  measures  of  hy- 
drosalphuric  acid  gas,  in  moist  state,  come  in  contact  with  each 
other  over  mercury.     Yellow  transparent  crystals;  easily  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol;  the  solution  has  no  acid  reaction ;  very  mu- 
table ;  soluble  without  decomposition  in  potassa-lye,  but  by  boiling 
We  obtain  sulphocyanide  of  potassium,  cyanide  of  potassium,  and 
sulphide  of  potassium;  by  being  boiled  with  dilute  lye,  we  obtain 
ammonia,  oxalic  acid,  and  sulphide  of  potassium. 

Hydrotulphurenic  Acid  (Hydrorubeanic  Acid): 
H  +  <UrSrS.    If  we  conduct  cyanogen  Ras  and  hy-  E^fdT 
drosulphuric  acid   together  into   alcohol,  with  the 
precaution  that  hydrosulphuric  acid  is  always  present  in  excess, 
amall  red  crystals  are  separated,  which,  by  repeated  crystalliza- 
tion from  the  hot  alcoholic  solution,  become  purified.    ^Beautiful 
orange-red  crystals  are  produced.     By  cautious  heating  it  is  sub- 
limable  ;  but. little  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  Chlorine  gas  and 
hydrochloric  acid  gas,  when  cold,  do  not  act  upon  this  compound ; 
by  boiling  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  we  obtain  oxalic  acid, 
ammonia,  and  hydrosulphuric  acid.   If  to  a  cold  alcoholic  solution 
ire  add  acetate  of  lead,  thus  is  produced  a  lively  yellow  precipi 
tate  aBPb+(UrS)S.     If  the  lead  compound  be  boiled  with  water, 
cyanogen  gas  escapes,  PbS  is  formed,  and  the  solution  contahis 
hydrosulphurenic  acid  and  hydrosulphbiurenic  acid.     Sulphuren, 
]N  CLHS,,  is  metameric  with  hydrosnlpho-cyanic  acid. 

Mydrobiitdphurenie  Acid:   H+(UrS,)'^S.     Am- Hydrobisulph- 
moniumbisulpnuren,    NH^  +  (UrSs)S,   is    obtained  orenic  acid. 
when  1  volume  anhydrous   alcohol,  saturated  with 
ammonia  gas,  is  left  to  stand  one  or  two  hours  in  a  closed  vessel 
with  0.16  volumes  sulpho-carbonic  acid,  and  the  clear  fluid,  quickly 
withdrawn  from  the  separated  sulpho-carbonate  of  sulphide  of 
ammonium,  is  by  degrees  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  0°.     We 
obtain  crystals  of  the  ammonium  compound.     If  the  salt  be  dis- 
solved in  8  parts  water,  and  to  the  solution  hydrochloric  acid  be 
quickly  added,  the  acid  is  separated  as  an  oily,  colorless  fluid, 
which  is  very  quickly  decomposed.     The  ammonium  compound 
forms  with  the  metal-salts  precipitates  of  bisulphuren-motals. 

Hydrotrimlphurenie  Acid:  H+(Ur 83)^^8.     This  „  ,      .   ,  , 
acid  is  precipitated  in  shining  crystalline  flakes,  if  J^S^^ 
chlorine  gas  be  conducted  into  the  solution  of  am- 
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moniam-bisalphuren.  Colorless  and  odorless,  bat  slightly  soluble 
in  water,  more  easily  so  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  aceton.  IC  the 
freshly  precipitated  acid  be  warmed  with  perchloride  of  iron,  it 
is  colored  deep  blood-red.  By  being  wanned  with  potaaaa-lye^  it 
is  separated  into  sulphide  of  potassium  and  sulphocyanide  of 
potassium. 

So-called  Sulphide  of  Cyanogen.  If  weeondoetdilo- 
^^^^^^  rineinto  a  cold  solution  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassinn, 
tion  of  nitric  acid  there  is  Separated  a  yellow  body,  which  consists  of 
and  chlorine  up-  N^CgH^S^O,  or,  according  to  other  statementi,  of 
ly^^lc^I^^  N,C,H^,0,  and  may  be  considered  aa  a  combiiii. 

tion  of  trisulphuren  with  oxysulphuren  ■B2(UrS|)+ 

Ur  )  g  •    If  we  digest  for  three  hours  8  parts  of  this  substance, 

which  has  been  called  sulphide  of  cyanogen,  with  4  parts  potaas 
and  25  parts  water,  and  boil  the  mass  hiQf  an  hour,  a  black  sib- 
Btance  is  separated,  and  if  to  the  abfiltered  fluid  we  add  dihte 
hydrochloric  acid,  a  yellow  precipitate  ia  formed.  If  we  dissolTS 
this  precipitate  in  hot  alcohol,  we  obtain  from  the  filtered  sdatioa 
by  evaporation  hydrothiocyanie  aeidj  which  ia  aud  to  eonsist  of 
Nf Gjo^ft^is^s*  -^  lemon-colored  crystalline  powder  of  very  shaip 
and  bitter  taste;  dissolves  in  1000  parts  cold  and  2.5  parts  boiling 
water.  This  acid  must  be  a  tetra-lmsic  hydrogen  acid,  which  con- 
tains 2  more  atoms  of  water  of  crystalliiation.  With  the  bsM 
it  forms  thiocyanides  of  metals  and  water.  By  boiling,  it  eaq^eb 
carbonic  acid  from  the  alkali  salts. 

If  we  add  chlorine  to  the  boiling  ioltUion  of  iulphocyanide  of 
votassiunij  a  yellow  substance  is  precipitated,  said  to  consist  of 
jN^^CgHjSgO,  whose  alcoholic  solution  forms  yellow  precipitates 
with  salts  of  lead  and  silver.  If  we  boil  the  aqueous  solution  of 
sulphocyanide  of  potassium  with  nitric  acid,  a  yellow  substance  i> 
precipitated,  which  has  probably  the  same  constitution. 

Oyanurenie  Acid  (Cyanuric  Acid,  Pyrouric  Acid): 
c^^anuremo      gHO + (UrO  J'^2CyO= 2H0 + N,C,HO^-  2H+ OCur 

O4.  This  acid  is  formed  by  the  dry  distillation  of 
uric  acid  and  of  urea,  in  the  decomposition  of  metachlorcyanogen 
by  water,  in  the  decomposition  of  cyanate  of  potassa  by  acetic 
acid,  etc.  If  we  expose  hydrochlorate  of  urea  to  a  temperature 
of  140^,  we  obtain  chloride  of  ammonium  and  pure  cyanurenie 
acid.  Crystallizes  from  the  aqueous  solution  in  oblique  rhombic 
prisms  containing  4  atoms  water  of  crystallization,  which  they 
lose  by  gently  heating.  From  the  hot  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  solution  the  acid  is  slowly  separated ;  thus  we  obtain  it  anhy- 
drous, in  four-sided  columns;  colorless,  odorless,  almost  tasteless; 
reddens  litmus.  Separates  by  distillation  into  hydrate  of  cyanic 
acid.  Cyanurate  ^  potatsaj  2K0+Cur04,  is  obtained  when 
acetic  acid  in  small  quantities  is  added  to  a  concentrated  solution 
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anate  of  potassa.  The  potassa  salt,  vrhich  is  separated,  is 
ved  in  potassa,  and  the  solution  mixed  with  alcohol,  by 
L  the  salt  is  precipitated  in  white  needles.  In  contact  with 
J  it  separates  into  free  potassa  and  acid  cjanurenate  of 
9a  a2KO,2HO,2Cur04,  which  crystallizes  in  white  shining 
;  not  easily  solahle  in  water. 

anurenate  of  Baryta :  2BaO  +  CurO^+8aq,  is  precipitated, 
to  a  hot  solution  of  the  acid,  an  excess  of  baryta  water  is 
1.  The  acid  baryta  %alt^  26aO,2HO,2Cur04,  we  obtain  as  a 
lUine  powder,  when  baryta  water  is  dropped  into  a  boiling 
on  of  cyanurenic  acid  so  long  as  the  precipitate  is  redis- 
4. 

anurenate  of  Silver ^  2AffO+Cur04,  is  obtained  when  acetate 
ver  is  added  to  a  hot  solution  of  cyanurenic  acid.     A  color- 
crystalline  powder;  insoluble  in  water  and  acetic  acid,  and 
ines  with  2  atoms  of  ammonia.     If  we  mix  a  hot  solution  of 
>cid  with  an  excess  of  ammonia,  and  then  with  nitrate  of 
,  we  obtain  a  crystalline  powder,  which  contains  ammonia, 
Iried  at  SOO"",  consists  of  8AgO+CurO.. 
anurenate  of  Methyl  is  produced  in  small,  colorless  crystals,. 
I  melt  at  140^,  and  evaporate  at  295^. 
anurenate  of  Ethyl  crystallizes  from  the  alcoholic  solution ;. 
at  85^ ;  boils  at  276^.    Both  of  these  compounds  are  ob- 
1  when  methyloxyd-sulphate  or  ether-sulphate  of  potassa  i& 
led  with  cyanurenate  of  potassa;  the  formula  for  these  com<-^ 
Is  is  said  to  be  8MeO  or  ZlLeO.TSJGfiy 
*Uanurenie  Acid:  N^C^H^O^.    If  perfectly  dry 
be  subjected  to  a  slow  distillation,  most  of  the  ^cid."*'^'"^ 
is  not  con\|rted  into  cyanurenic  acid  but  into 
nurenic  acia;  the  latter  remains,  when  the  residue  is  boiled 
ith  water.     A  brilliant  white  chalk-like  powder ;   insoluble 
iter,  easily  soluble   in  acids    and  alkalies;  by  being  long 
kI  with  alkalies,  it  separates  into  ammonia  and  cyanic  acid, 
.nurenic  acid  may  be  considered  as  a  paired  compound  of 
with  cyanic  acid  -(N,C,H,OA'^CyO. 
llophanic  Add:    HO+N^C^HjjOp  is  formed 
the  vapor  of  hydrate  of  cyanic  acid  is  con-  ^<>PJ^«"«  •^^' 
d  into  anhydrous  alcohol.     We  obtain  allophanate  of  -ethyl ; 
cid  is  not  known  isolated,  for  it  separates  at  once  into  car- 
acid  and  urea.     If  we  treat  the  oxide-of-ethyl  compound 
the  pure  bases,  we  obtain  allophanic  acid  salts ;    but  they 
separate,  when  heated,  into  carbonic  acid  salts  and  urea. 
votassa  salt  crystallizes  in  leaflets,  like  chlorate  of  potassa. 
oaryta  %alt  forms  connected  needles ;  if  it  be  heated  in  a 
«y  carbonate  of  ammonia  escapes,  and  the  residue  contains^ 
lie  of  baryta. 

hphanate  of  Ethyl  appears  as  a  white  crystalline  powder^ 
22 
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which  out  of  the  alcoholic-etheric  solution  appears,  by  slow  en- 
poratioD,in  clear,  tasteless,  and  odorless  crystals  of  mother-of-petrl 
lastre*  By  dry  distillation,  it  separates  into  alcohol  and  cyan- 
uret)ic  acid.  If  we  conduct  the  vapor  of  cyanic  acid  into  ^tood- 
spirit  or  amvl-spiritj  we  obtain  the  corresponding  compoand  of 
oxide  of  methyl  or  of  amyh 

Allophanic  Acid  probably  consists  of  urea — 1  atom  H  plus 
oxalic  acid  -(N,C^H30^,'"C,03-(NC,H,0J'"NH^C,0,  or  nren- 
oxjdamid-oxalic  acid. 

.  Trigenic  Acid:  RO,^fififi^^UO+(UT^^Cfl, 

ngemc  aci       q^^  jg  qjj^i^q^^j  ^fcen  the  vapor  of  hydrate  of  cyanic 

acid  is  conducted  into  aldehyd,  and  the  action  is  lessened  bj 
cooling.  A  ropy  mass  remains,  consisting  of  trigenic  acid,  oxide 
of  urcn,  and  aldehyd-ammonia.  The  mass  is  l>oiled  with  mo- 
derately concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and  filtered;  after  cool- 
ing, trigenic  acid  separates  in  small  stelliform  grouped  prismi; 
tastes  feebly  acid ;  not  easily  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol. 
By  heating,  it  separates  into  chinolin  and  cyanic  acid. 

Uric  Acid  (Lithic  Acid):  •2H0,(NC,H,^NH)TI, 
Uric  acid.  Q^Q^     Uj.;^  ^^.^  occurs  only  in  the  animal  bodj. 

It  is  found  in  the  urine  of  carnivorous  animals,  in  the  urinary 
sediments  in  many  diseases,  it  frequently  causes  the  formation  of 
urinary  calculi.     Uric  acid  is  found  most  abundant  in  the  excre- 
ments of  birds,  snakes,  lizards,  snails,  and  insects,  and  almost 
always  in  combination  with  ammonia  {guano).     The  excrements 
of  large  serpents  are  best  adapted  for  its  production;  we  letie 
them  lying  exposed  to  the  air,  until  they  become  nearly  white, 
and  then  they  consist  mainly  of  urate  of  ammonia.     If  we  dis- 
solve this  latter  substance  in  warm  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
and  mix  the  clear,  generally  brownish-yellow  soltftion  with  small 
portions  of  water  (under  constant  stirring)  as  long  as  a  precipitate 
is  produced,  we  obtain  the  uric  acid  as  a  dazzling  white  powder. 
We  can  also  produce  from  the  excrements  pure  urate  of  potassa,. 
which   is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric   acid.     White,    tasteless, 
inodorous  crystal  scales,  soluble  in  15,000  parts  cold  and  1800 
parts  boiling  water;  reddens  litmus.     If  hydrochloric  acid  be 
added  to  a  cold  solution  of  urate  of  potassa,  we  obtain  crystals,  in 
the  form  of  scales,  which  contain  1  atom  water  of  crystuJIization. 
Decomposition  of  Uric  Acid.     Uric  acid  may  be  considered  as 
a  paired  compound  of  urenimid  with  N,C,048ss(jfC,Bn,NH),  with 
N^CgO^ ;  further,  N^C.O^  contains  the  elements  of  2  atoms  cyanogen 
and  2  atoms  of  oxatylous  acid  2C,0,.     If  urenimid  absorbs  the 
elements  of  2  atoms  water,  we  obtain  urea,  NC^HO^'^NH,,  and  if 
the  elements  of  4  atoms  water  with  2  atoms  oxygen  are  united  to 
NjCgO^  thus  alloxan  is  formed  =N,CgH,0„.     The  hypothetical 
compound  N^CgO^  has  been  called  urilic  acid.     This  supposition 
explains  satisfactorily  the  phenomena  of  decomposition  exhibited 
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aric  acid.  By  dry  distillation,  uric  acid  separates  into  carbo- 
9  of  ammonia,  hydrocyanic  acid,  area,  and  cyanurenic  acid, 
r,  to  a  mixture  of  nric  acid  and  water,  heated  nearly  to  boiling, 
if  oxide  of  lead  be  added  as  long  as  its  color  disappears,  we 
9  obtain  aUantoinj  HOjN^CgH^O^  urea  and  oxalic  acid,  with 
eyolation  of  carbonic  acid  and  4  atoms  of  uric  acid  N,C^H^Og 
0HO+O^«HO,N^C,H,O,+2(N,C,H,O,)+4C,O3.  If  to  nitric 
I  of  1.41  to  1.  45  sp.  gr.  there  be  gradually  added  half  its 
;ht  of  uric  acid  (and  by  this  means  each  heating  be  avoided), 
t  equal  quantities  of  nitrogen  gas  and  carbonic  acid  gas 
ipe,  and  the  whole  stiffens  to  a  thick  paste  of  alloxan,  simul- 
sously  nitrate  of  ammonia  is  formed.  According  to  the  form- 
(NC,H,NHp,N,C,04,  by  taking  4  atoms  water  and  2  atoms 

Sen  NjCgO.  is  changed  into  alloxan;  simultaneously  urenimid, 
ecomposition  of  water,  separates  into  ammonia  (which  is 
;ed  with  nitric  acid)  and  into  oxide  of  uren,  NC^HO,,  which  is 
liied  by  the  produced  nitrous  acid,  forming  carbonic  acid  and 
ar,  whilst  nitrogen  escapes,  NC,HO,+NO,«2N+2CO,+HO. 
lilate  instead  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  be  used,  instead  of 
xan,  we  ohtain  allozantin,  N,CgH,Ojp;  now  is  N,CgO^+5HO 
^anN.CgHfOjo.  If  the  solution  of  unc  acid  in  moderately  con- 
yaUa  nitric  acidj  be  evaporated  to  a  certain  degree  after  the 
[ution  of  gas  has  ceased,  the  alloxan  disappears,  and  at  a  cer- 
i  point  of  concentration  we  obtain  crystals  of  parabanie  acid; 
^m  alloxan  separates  with  2  atoms  oxygen  into  2  atoms  hy- 
te  of  parabanie  acid,  2  atoms  carbonic  acid,  and  2  atoms 
er,  N,CgH  O,o+03-2(HO,NC,0,)+2CO,+2CO.  If  the  so- 
on  of  parabanie  acid  be  over- saturated  with  ammonia,  it  is 
rerted,  under  absorption  of  water  into  oxaluric  acid  N^CgH^ 

N,C40^+4H0=BN,C^HPg.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  solu- 
on  of  parabanie  acid  in  the  acid  fluid  be  farther  evaporated 
lOut  being  previously  saturated  with  ammonia,  we  obtain,  un- 

constant  evolution  of  carbonic  acid,  crystals  of  nitrate  of 
S  N.C^O^+4HO+0,=.N,C,H,0,+4CO,.  If  a  solution  of 
i  add  in  very  dilute  nitric  aeidy  which  contains  alloxantiuy  be 

E orated  so  far  that  the  latter  will  be  separated  in  cooling,  and 
en  we  saturate  it  with  ammonia,  the  fluid  is  colored  purple- 
,  and  there  are  gradually  deposited  shining  green  crystals  of 
^exjfd  (testing  uric  acid). 

F  we  treat  uric  acid  with  chlorate  of  potaeea  and  hydrochloric 
t,  it  completely  separates  into  alloxan  and  urea.  If  we  heat 
urie  aetd  in  chlorine  ga%^  it  almost  all  disappears,  whilst  hy- 
sbloric  and  cyanic  acid  are  formed.  If  into  a  boiling  solution 
uric  acid  chlorine  gas  be  conducted,  quadroxalate  of  ammonia 
btained. 

Tratei.    Uric  acid  is  a  very  weak  acid ;  it  forms  neutral  and 
I  salts,  which  either  correspond  to  the  formul»  BOyN^C^HO, 
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and  R0,H0  +  2(N,C,H0,),  or  2RO+N^C,oH,0^  and  RO,HO+ 
N^CjoHsO^.  The  acid  salts  are  not  easily  soluble  in  water,  and 
appear  as  earthy,  tasteless  powders.  Urate  of  pata9$€^  KO,LiO. 
We  boil  a  solution  of  uric  acid  in  dilute  potassa-lye,  excluding  the 
air,  until  fine  needles  are  formed,  and  wash  the  salt  with  alcohol 
A  white,  crystalline  powder,  reacting  strongly  alkaline ;  exposed 
to  the  air  it  changes  into  the  acid  salt  by  forming  carbonate  of 

S^tassa ;  dissolves  in  86  parts  water  of  15^,  The  acid  •oft,  EO, 
0,2Li03,  is  separated  as  a  granular  powder;  not  easily  soluble; 
if  into  the  potassa  solution  of  uric  acid  carbonic  acid  be  conducted, 
the  salt  dries,  forming  a  hard  mass.  Urate  of  eoddj  NaO,LiO,+ 
aq ;  crystallizes  from  the  boiling  solution  in  hard  masses,  which  re- 
act alkaline  and  dissolve  in  62  parts  water  at  15^.  The  acid  ioda 
salt^  NaO,HO,2LiO„  appears,  after  being  dried,  as  a  white,  light 
powder;  dissolves  in  1150  parts  cold  and  in  124  parts  boiling 
water.  Urate  of  baryta^  BaO,LiO,;  a  heavy,  granniar,  alkaline, 
reacting  salt.  The  acid  baryta  ealtj  BaO,HO,2Li03+aQf  !•  * 
white  powder ;  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Une  aeid 
is  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  borax,  also  in  q^dinary  phosphate  of 
soda  as  urate  of  soda. 
Allantoin :  HO,N  C^H^O^  is  found  in  the  allantoid  fluid  of  the 

cow  ana  in  the  liquor  amnii ;  if  the  former  be  evapo- 
dw^mpwition  '*^®^  *^  one-fourth,  it  is  separated  in  crystals.  Al- 
of  uric  acid,      lantoin  is  formed  by  the. decomposition  of  uric  add 

by  means  of  superoxide  of  lead.  From  the  hot 
aqueous  solution  water-clear,  shining,  quadrilateral  crystals  form; 
tasteless;  inodorous;  soluble  in  400  parts  cold  water  and  in  30 
parts  boiling;  by  distillation,  it  separates  into  carbon,  carbonate 
and  cyanate  of  ammonia.  When  exposed  to  heat,  caustic  alkalies 
decompose  it  into  ammonia  and  oxalic  acid.  If  we  treat  uric  acid 
in  alkali  solution  vt\i)i  ferricyanide  of  potasnumy  it  is  at  first  coa- 
verted  into  allantoin,  and  this,  by  further  decomposition,  into 

lantanuric  acidy  which  is  a  gummy,  acid-reacting 
jm  nunc         j^^gg ,  gj^gjjy  goiubi^  Jn  iirater.   Lantanuric  acid  con^ 

sists  of  IIOyN^C^HOj.  If  nitrate  of  silver  be  added 
to  a  solution  of  allantoin,  a  white  precipitate  is  produced  consist- 
ing of  AgOjN.Cgll^O,. 

Alloxan  (Erythric  Acid) :  N^CgH.O^o-SHOjNjC, 
Alloxan.  H,Og(?),  arises  by  the  decomposition  of  uric  acid  by" 

nitric  acid  of  1.42  sp.  gr.,  or  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid 
and  chlorate  of  potassa  upon  uric  acid.  It  is  best  obtained,  when 
4  ounces  of  uric  acid  and  8  ounces  moderately  concentrated  nitric 
acid  are  mixed  together,  and  into  the  mixture  1  ounce  of  pulverized 
chlorate  of  potassa  is  gradually  brought.  We  dilute  with  water, 
and  conduct  into  the  clear  solution  hydrosulphuric  acid,  whereby 
alloxan  is  precipitated  as  alloxantin,  whilst  the  nitrate  of  urea 
remains  dissolved.    The  precipitated  alloxantin  is  mixed  with 
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double  its  Yolume  of  boiling  ivater,  and  nitric  acid  added  in  drops 
BO  long  as  binoxide  of  nitrogen  escapes.  After  cooling,  alloxan 
is  separated  in  crystals.  In  ordinary  temperature  large  rhombic 
octohedrons  are  formed,  which  contain  6  atoms  water  of  crystal- 
lization, and  effloresce,  when  exposed  to  the  air.  The  crystals, 
obtained  from  the  hot  solution,  are  anhydrous ;  easily  soluble  in 
water;  colors  the  skin  red;  tastes  unpleasantly  metallic,  briny, 
and  acid ;  reddens  litmus,  but  does  not  unite  with  bases.  If  the 
Bolntion  be  boiled  a  short  time,  3  atoms  of  alloxan  separate  into 
2  atoms  allantoin,  2  atoms  of  hydrate  of  parabanic  acid,  and  2 
atoms  carbonic  acid;  treated  with  superoxide  of  lead  ovLvhomo  acid 
and  nrea  are  obtained. 

^Hoxan^in  .•N,C3H,Ojo-2HO,N,C,H,Oa,  is  formed,  ^o"^**"^ 
Ist.  By  the  action  of  dilute  nitric  acid  upon  uric  acid ;  2d.  When 
hydrosulphuric  acid  is  conducted  into  a  cold  solution  of  alloxan, 
under  separation  of  sulphur ;  also  by  the  action  of  zinc  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  upon  alloxan.  Alloxantin  crystallizes  from  the  boil- 
ing aqueous  solution  in  oblique,  quadrilateral,  colorless  prisms, 
which  contain  8  atoms  of  water;  reddens  litmus;  not  easily  solu- 
ble in  cold  water,  more  easily  in  boiling.  If  to  the  cold  solution 
baryta  water  be  added,  a  violet-blue  precipitate  is  formed,  which, 
by  being  warmed  again  disappears.  If  a  solution  of  alloxantin  in 
water  freed  from  air,  be  boiled  a  long  time,  it  colors  the  liquid  a 
reddiah  purple.  But  the  color  soon  disappears,  and  in  cooling 
uramil  is  separated,  and  from  the  yellow  solution  we  obtain  crys- 
tals of  murexyd;  at  last,  the  solution  stiffens  to  a  gelatinous  mass. 
Alloxantin  and  ammonia  give  nramil  and  alloxan.  Dilute  nitric 
aeid  converts  alloxantin  into  alloxan  in  the  same  manner  as  sele- 
nions  acid.  If  a  boiling  ioltUion  of  alloxantin  be  mixed  with  am- 
monioj  and  boiled  nntU  the  red  color  vanishes,  and,  when  the 
temperature  has  fallen  to  70^,  if  the  fluid  be  added  by  drops  to  a 
pure  solution  of  alloxan,  the  latter  is  colored  deep  purple-red, 
and,  in  cooling,  crystals  of  murexyd  are  deposited. 

Alloxanic  Aeid :  H0,NC^H04.  If  to  a  warm  so-  AUoxanic  acid. 
lotion  of  alloxan  baryta  water  be  gradually  added, 
until  the  fluid  begins  to  be  turbid,  alloxanate  of  baryta  is  thus 
separated.  One  atom  of  alloxan  separates  into  2  atoms  alloxanic 
acid.  From  the  baryta  compound  it  is  separated  by  gentle  heat 
and  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid.  Crystallizes  in  small  prisms; 
tastes  sharply  acid;  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  in  6  parts  alco- 
hol. If  the  aqueous  solution  be  heated  above  60^,  carbonic  acid 
is  evolved,  whilst  leucoturic  acid  and  difluan  are  formed.  Warmed 
with  nitric  acid  alloxanic  acid  is  converted  into  parabanic  acid. 
Alloxanic  acid  decomposes  the  carbonates  and  acetates,  and  dis- 
solves zinc,  whilst  hydrogen  gas  is  evolved.  It  forms  neutral, 
aeid,  and  basic  salts  ;  the  neutral  and  the  acid  salts  of  the  alkalies 
are  soluble  and  crystallizable ;  the  neutral  salts  of  the  alkali 
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earths  and  of  the  heavy-metal  oxides  are  not  easily  solable;  the 
acid  salts,  on  the  contrary,  all  dissolve  easily.  If  tneir  soIatioDS 
are  boiled,  they  separate  into  urea  and  metoxalates, 

Thionuric  acid,   ^^^^'^^'^i^-*     ^fO  +  N3C.HAO     -  2H0+ 

(NjCgH.Ott)  2S0«.  If  a  solution  of  alloxan  over- 
saturated  with  sulphurous  acid  be  afterwards  saturated  with  am- 
monia and  then  heated  to  boiling,  after  cooling,  thionurate  of  am- 
monia is  separated  in  shining  lewets.  Thionuric  acid  is  obtained 
when  the  salt,  dissolved  in  water,  is  precipitated  by  acetate  of 
lead,  and  the  obtained  precipitate  is  decomposed  b^  hydrosnlpharie 
acid.  It  appears  as  a  very  sour-tasting,  crystalline  maaa ;  easOj 
soluble  in  water.  If  the  aqueous  solution  be  boiled,  it  separatee 
into  sulphuric  acid  and  uramil. 

Uramil:  N.C,HfO^.  Uramil  is  separated  from  the 
Uramii.  |^^^  liqaid  in  hard  shining  needles;  insoluble  in  wa- 

ter, but  easily  soluble  in  ammonia.  If  it  be  warmed  with  axidi 
of  silver  or  oxide  of  mercury j  we  obtain,  by  reduction  of  the  oxidee, 
alloxan,  and  murexyd.  The  ammoniacal  solution  of  uramil,  whea 
exposed  to  the  air,  is  colored  at  once  rose-rdi,  and  if  the  solution 
be  evaporated  in  the  air,  by  absorption  of  oxygen,  murexyd  is 
formed.  If  to  a  solution  of  uramil  and  ammonia,  alloxan  be 
added,  we  obtain  murexyd  and  dialuric  acid.  Since  a  sohUian  fij 
uric  acid  in  dilute  nitric  add  may  contain  alloxan  and  aUoxantin, 
and  the  latter  may,  by  presence  of  ammonia^  be  converted  into 
uramil  and  alloxan^  it  is  evident^  thatj  when  a  solution  of  uric  acid 
in  nitric  acid  is  saturated  with  ammonia^  whether  the  air  be  admits 
ted  or  noty  murexyd  must  be  formed. 
UramiUc  acid.         Uramilic  Acid :  N.Cj^Hj^O,.     If  uramil  be  boiled 

a  long  time  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  in  cooling, 
uramilic  acid  is  separated  in  brightly  shining  prisms.     2  atoms 
of  uramil  plus  3  atoms  water  are  equal  to  1  atom  uramilic  acid 
and  1  atom  ammonia. 
Murexyd.  Murexyd  (Purpurate  of  Ammonia):  NjoC^H^O,,. 

This  substance,  together  with  alloxan,  alloxantin, 
and  uramil,  which  are  the  proximate  cause  of  its  formation,  is 
the  mdst  wonderful  product  of  the  decomposition  of  uric  acid. 
The  following  equations  may  serve  to  explain  its  production: — 

3  atoms  alloxantin,  N-C2.H  S)^      f-ix^  jxrnTTA 

4  "  ammonia/ N  H,  **=;  J ''^r  °"r^'*' ^••^••M" 
1      "     oxygen,  "o       \  ^  '''^'^»  "'^^ 

Farther : — 

3  atoms  uramil,     N^  C2.H,.0,b      fi^       ^  jxTrixT/^ 
1      "     ammonia,  N       11"   "=  H  "^t"""  ""f'^y^' NioC^JhO.. 

4  «     oxygen,  Q,     Y  ^  '  '    ' 
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Farther: — 

4  atoms  uramil      N  C  H  0        f  ^  ^^^^  murexyd,  N^^O^H^O,, 
4  atoms  uramii,    JN^i^^^u^U^.^  i  ^     ,,     alloxan,    N.C,  H,0, 

6  oxygen,  0,     |  g  atoms  water,  lljol 

We  obtain  murexyd:  Ist.  When  equal  parts  uramil  and  oxide 
of  mercury,  diffused  in  80  parts  water,  is  slowly  heated  to  boiling, 
"whilst  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  are  added ;  from  the  filtered  solu- 
tion murexyd  is  deposited  in  crystals;  2d.  We  evaporate,  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  a  solution  of  uramil  in  ammonia ;  3d.  We  dis- 
solve in  boiling  water  2  parts  alloxantin  and  3.5  parts  aqueous 
alloxan,  and  when  the  temperature  has  fallen  to  70°,  we  add  to 
saturation  carbonate  of  ammonia ;  after  a  few  minutes  crystals  of 
murexyd  are  deposited ;  4th.  The  solution  of  .uric  acid  m  dilute 
nitric  acid,  saturated  with  ammonia,  is  evaporated  by  gentle  heat. 
Murexyd  crystallizes  in  small,  short,  quadrilateral  prisms;  two 
surfaces  reflect  green  light,  like  the  sheath-wings  of  cantharides, 
both  of  the  others  snow  an  intermingling  of  brown;  by  being  rub- 
bed, it  is  formed  into  a  red  powder,  which,  under  the  polishing 
iron,  assumes  a  green  metallic  lustre.  It  is  dissolved  only  in  small 
quantity  in  water,  with  red  color,  and  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  If  the  aqueous  solution  be  boiled  a  short  time,  the  murexyd 
is  decomposed,  whilst  a  yellow  gelatinous  substance  is  formed. 
If  we  lead  hydrosulphuric  acid  into  the  solution,  leaflets  of  mu- 
rexan  are  precipitated,  and  the  solution  contains  alloxantin  and 
ammonia.  If  we  drop  nitrate  of  potassa  into  a  boiling  solution 
of  murexyd,  dark-red  crystals  of  purpurate  of  potassa  are  sepa- 
rated. The  baryta  compound  appears  as  a  dark-green  crystalline 
powder.  Some  chemists  consider  murexyd  as  an  ammonia-salt, 
and  give  the  formula  NH^O+N,Cj5H^O,o-}-2aq.  The  preceding 
formula  is,  at  all  events,  to  be  preferred.  If  we  add  hydrochloric 
acid  to  murexyd,  murezan  is  separated,  and  the  solution  contains 
alloxan,  alloxantin,  urea,  and  ammonia;  a  purpuric  acid  is  in 
pure  state  unknown. 

Murexan  (Purpuric  Acid) :   N^C^HjOi^,  appears 
as  a  very  light  silky  lustred  powder;  easily  soluble     '^®^^- 
in  alkalies.     If  the  colorless,  ammoniacal  solution  be  evaporated 
by  exposure  to  the  air,  murexyd  remains. 

If  caffein  be  decomposed  by  chlorine,  we  obtain,  according  to 
the  duration  of  the  action,  several  products  in  different  propor- 
tions,  which   are  directly  allied  to  the   products  of  uric   acid. 
These  products  are  amelinic  acidj  murexoin^   and  .     .    . 
ehoUstrophan.     Caffein,  which  is  mentioned  in  con-  nmAxoln  ^and 
nection  with  the  organic  bases,  appears  as  a  paired  cholestrophan. 
compound  of  hydrocyanate  of  methylamin  with  a 
substance,  N^C^H^O^,  which  may  be  considered  as  uric  acid,  in 
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which  nren-imid  is  substituted  by  2CsH,; .  hence  its  formula  ii 
(203H,)^N2C,04.  If  with  this  substance  the  elements  of  S  atoms 
of  water  +  0  combine,  we  obtain  amelinic  acid,  which  correspoudfl 
to  alloxantin,  and  if  ammonia  and  oxygen  unite  with  amelinic 
acid,  hence,  in  a  similar  way,  arises  murexoin,  as  mnrexyd  from 
alloxantin.  Cholestrophan  is  the  compound  corresponding  to  pa* 
rabanic  acid  with  2CsH,. 

Alloxantin,        N,CgH303+20,H,- Amelinic  acid,   N.C  JI,0^ 
Murexyd,      N,JC,.H„0,tt+ 6C,H,-Murexoin,  N„C,jH  JO-— HO. 
Parabanic  acid,  lJ,CAOfl+2CJH,«-0holestrophan,  N,C,,H^Or 

Amelinic  Acid:  {2GJi;jTSfififi^.  If  the  solution,  which  if 
formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  caffein  (when  the  latter  is 
mixed  with  water  and  stirred  to  a  paste)  be  evaporated,  chlorine, 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  chloride  of  cyanogen  (7)  escape,  whilst  at 
first  crystals  of  atnelinic  acid  are  deposited,  afterwarda  we  obtain 
chloride  of  caffein,  then  cholestrophan,  and  in  the  mother-liquor 
hydrochlorate  of  methylamin  is  found.  From  the  hot  aqueoos 
solution  amelinic  acid  forms  colorless,  rather  large  crystals, 
which  become  rosy  red  when  exposed  to  the  air.  If  the  solution 
be  mixed  with  potassa  and  a  salt  of  protoxide  of  iron,  it  becomes 
dark-blue  ;  baryta  water  causes  a  blue  precipitate;  generally  thii 
substance  shows  all  the  reactions  of  alloxan. 

Murexoin :  (6C,Hj)N,^C^Hj,0,^ — flO.  If  amelinic  acid,  moist- 
ened with  water,  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air  and  vapor  of 
ammonia,  it  is  colored  rose-red  and  finally  brown.  From  the  warm 
aqucons  or  alcoholic  solution  of  this  substance,  in  cooling,  vermilion 
quadrilateral  prisms  are  separated ;  two  surfaces  of  these  prisms 
reflect  a  golden-yellow  color;  if  murexoin  be  rubbed  with  a  po- 
lishing iron,  it  appears  to  have  a  metallic  gold-lustre.  The  solu- 
tion in  water  does  not  differ  from  that  of  murexyd. 

Cholestrophan:  (2CJl^)l^fiJIfifi.  From  the  hot  alcoholic 
solution  it  crystallizes,  whilst  slowly  cooling,  in  broad,  silvery, 
colorless,  transparent  leaflets,  an  inch  in  length ;  they  volatilize  at 
100°.  If  we  boil  it  with  potash-lye,  we  obtain,  with  evolution  of 
ammonia,  oxalate  of  potassa. 

Oxaluric  Acid  (Anabenic  Acid) :  HO,N,CjH,0^ 
Oxa  ur  c  aci  .  rpj^^  oxalurate  of  ammonia,  which  is  formed  when  a 
solution  of  alloxantin  in  ammonia  is  evaporated  by  exposure  to 
the  air,  is  decomposed,  in  a  warm  solution,  by  sulphuric  acid.  By 
being  quickly  cooled,  it  separates  as  a  crystalline  powder,  of  very 
acid  reaction;  not  easily  soluble  in  water.  It  is  also  formed  when 
parabanate  of  ammonia  is  evaporated  by  heat.  If  boiled  a  long 
time  with  water,  it  decomposes  into  2  atoms  of  oxalic  acid  and  1 
atom  oxalate  of  urea. 

Dialurio  Acid :  H0,N,C8H30-.    If  into  a  boiling 
solution  of  alloxan  or  alloxantin  nydrosulphuric  acid     ^^'^^^  *^*  • 
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be  conducted  so  long  as  sulphur  is  deposited,  and  if  we  saturate 
with  ammonia  the  liquid  filtered  from  sulphur,  after  evaporating, 
dialurate  of  ammonia  remains.  By  decomposing  the  salts  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  we  obtain  the  pure  acid  in  crystals;  it  reacts 
ttcid ;  if  the  solution  be  long  exposed  to  the  air,  allantoin  arises, 
and  if  we  heat  it  with  ammonia,  we  obtain  murexyd. 

Mykomelinie  Acid:    N^C,H,0,.      The   ammonia 
Bait  of  this  acid  is  obtained  when  a  solution  of  alio-  ^cid.^'"^     ^ 
xan  in  ammonia  is  heated.    The  salt,  which  is  sepa- 
rated, is  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  the  solution  mixed  with  hy- 
droohloric  acid.     When  dry,  it  appears  as  a  yellow  porous  powder, 
not  easily  soluble  in  hot  water;  reddens  litmus;  gives  no  crystal- 
lisable  salts. 

Attanturie  Add :  N.C,JI-Oo.    Arises  with  allan-  .„ 
toiD  when  uric  acid  is  decomposed  with  superoxide  of  ^l"^*™*'^^^^. 
lead.   Also,  when  allantoin  is  heated  to  140^  with  water  in  a  tube 
closed  by  fusion.  It  is  white,  slightly  acid,  deliquescent,  insoluble 
in  alcohol. 

EydurUiG  Aeid:    2HO+N3C„H30j,,   has  only  „  ^     .      ., 
once  been  obtained  by  the  action  of  dilute  nitric  Hydunhc  acid. 
acid    upon   uric  acid.      A  porous,   white,   crystalline  powder; 
slightly  soluble  in  cold  water.     With  nitric  acid  it  gives  a  white 
powder — nitrohydurilic  acid  =-N,C,H,0,o,NO^(?). 

AUUurie  Jlctd:  HOtN.C^HjOj,  is  formed,  when 
allantoin  is  quickly  boiled  with  an  excess  of  hydro-  ^*^^  ^^^• 
chloric  acid,  and  the  residue  treated  with  nitric  acid.  The  allituric 
acid,  which  remains  behind,  is  separated  from  the  boiling  solution 
as  a  voluminous,  crystalline,  yellow  powder ;  dissolves  in  20  parts 
boiling  water. 

DilUurie  Acid:    2HO,N3C,HOg,   occurs  in   the     . .     . 
nitric  acid  solution,  which  is  obtained   in  the  pro-  ^^*^®  *®^^- 
duction  of  allituric  acid;  by  evaporating  this  solution,  we  obtain 
acid  diliturate  of  ammonia  in  splendid,  shining,  yellow  leaflets, 
from  which  the  ammonia  cannot  be  absorbed  by  an  acid.     Gene- 
rally, the  base  cannot  be  completely  withdrawn  from  the  salts. 

Leueoturie  Acid:  "Sfi^Hfi^^  is  obtained  when  the 
aqueous  solution  of  alloxanic  acid  boils  until  it  is  J^^^^^^ 
evaporated  to  syrup-thickness,  and   the  residue  is 
treated  with  water.     The  acid  remains  as  a  snow-white,  granu- 
lated, crystalline  powder;  insoluble  in  water ;  not  attacked  even 
by  concentrated  nitric  acid.     The  ammonia  %alt  crystallizes  in 
needles  ;   is  soluble  in  water. 

Difluan :  NjC^H^O^    If  the  solution,  poured  off  Difln^in^ 
from  leueoturie  acid,  be  evaporated  to  syrup-thick- 
ness, and  the  residue  be  mixed  with  absolute  alcohol,  difluan  is 
separated;  when  dried  it  appears  as  a  brittle,  gum-like,  transparent 
mass,  full  of  blisters;  easily  soluble  in  water;  reacts  slightly  acid ; 
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tastes  saline,  bitter,  and  is  at  once  decomposed  by  potassa,  whOst 
ammonia  and  oxalic  acid  are  formed. 

.  Sidantoinic  Add:    H0,N^CgH,O„  is   obtained 

aci<L^  ^^       when  a  solution  of  allantoin  in  concentrated  potassi- 

lye  is  left  to  stand  a  few  days.  If  the  solotion  be 
over-saturated  with  acetic  acid,  the  potassa-salt  is  separated  as  in 
oily  liquid. 

.     .^        fff/peruric  Aeid{1):    2H0+N.C^H,0^     If  we 

Hypcruncacid.   ^^j^  3  p^^^  g^^^j^^  ^j^,^  5  ^^^^  chlorate  of  pOtSSSt, 

and  add  to  the  mixture  25  parts  water  and  then  80  parts  hydro- 
chloric acid;  when  the  mixture  is  warmed  to  25^,  there  are  formed, 
after  two  hours,  crystals  of  hyperuric  acid.  It  crystalliies  in 
short,  rhombic  prisms  with  oblique  end-surfaces;  shining,  colorless, 
tasteless,  and  inodorous;  reddens  litmus;  not  easily  soluble  in 
water  and  acids,  but  easily  so  in  alkalies.  By  being  heated  to 
redness,  it  gives  a  large  quantity  of  cyanic  acid. 
Xanthic-oxyd.        Xanthic-oxyd  (Uric-oxyd,  Xanthine):   "SjCflfip 

is  occasionally  found  in  human  urinary  calculi.    The 
calculi,  consisting  of  xanthic-oxyd,  are  lieht  browui  smooth,  and 
shining ;  and  consist  of  concentric  separable  layers. 
Rosocic  acid.         RoBacic  ^cid  is  occasionally  found  in  the  rosette 

sediment  which  in  some  diseases  is  deposited  from 
the  urine.  This  red  substance  is  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  and 
remains,  after  evaporation,  as  a  vermilion,  inodorous  substance, 
scarcely  acid  reacting;  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  With  the 
alkalies  it  forms  soluble  salts.  Sulphuric  acid  precipitates  it  with 
dark-red  color.     Nitric  acid  is  said  to  convert  it  into  uric  acid. 

ORGANIC  ALKALIDS. 

As  organic  alkalids,  I  designate  a  few  organic  com* 
lidi'^'"^  ^  binations,  which  in  a  certain  measure  make  the  tran- 

sition from  the  nitrogen  combinations  above  treated, 
and  the  so-called  organic  bases,  which  will  be  described  in  the 
following  part.  These  combinations  are  especially  distinguished 
by  the  fact,  that  they  behave  indifferently,  and  unite  with  bases, 
acids,  and  salts,  without  destroying  the  chemical  properties  of 
these  substances.  They  essentially  differ  from  the  amid-combina- 
tions,  inasmuch  as,  when  warmed  with  aqueous  alkalies,  they 
evolve  no  ammonia.  They  all  contain  oxygen,  and  are  probably 
paired  amid-compounds  with  organic  acids  {see  page  82).  Several 
of  them  form  an  ascending  series  with  the  difference:  C,H,,  e.  g, 

Glycocoll,  .  .  .  NC,n,0,=.(NH,'^,C,H,0,rC,H,0^ 

Alanin,  .  .  .  N  CJI,  0,=  (N  11^,0,  II,  0,rCJI,0^ 

Sarkosin,  .  .  .  N  CJI,  0,=  (NHf  ,0,  H,0j^C,Il3,0,(?), 

Leucin,  .  .  .  NC^HyO,-(Nnr,C^H^O,)^C,H,0,. 
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GlycoeoU  (Gelatine-sogar):  NC,H,0^=(NH,'",C,H,0,)C,H,0, 
«x(NH3^,aH03rC,H,0.  This  substance  forms  the 
pairling  of  hippario  acid,  cholic  and  choleinic  acid;  it  ^vco^oll. 
18  formed  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  or  potassa  upon  glue  and 
the  protein- compounds,  as  flesh,  etc.  Glue  is  boiled  a  long  time 
with  potash-Iye,  neutralized  with  sulphuric  acid,  evaporated,  the 
residue  treated  with  alcohol,  which  dissolves  glycocoll  and  leucin ; 
the  two  substances  are  separated  by  spontaneous  evaporation;  first, 
leucin  crystallizes,  and  then  glycocoll.  Or,  we  boil  hippuric  acid 
a  long  time  with  from  6  to  8  parts  moderately  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  remove  the  benzoic  acid,  which  is  separated  in  cooling,  and 
evaporate  the  solution  ofhydrochlorate  of  glycocoll;  then  we  satu- 
rate to  excess  the  residue  with  ammonia  and  mix  it  with  alcohol; 
after  a  short  time  glycocoll  is  separated  as  a  crystalline  substance. 
It  forms  large,  hard,  colorless  crystals  of  the  oblique,  rhombic  sys- 
tem (des  2 — 1  gliedrigen  Systems) ;  dissolves  in  <5  to  4  parts  cold 
water,  more  easily  in  boiling;  tastes  sweet;  bears  the  action  of 
the  air ;  melts  and  decomposes  in  a  higher  temperature.  By  the 
action  of  chlorine  it  is  converted  into  a  peculiar  acid.  If  it  be 
fused  with  hydrate  of  potassa,  at  the  commencement  it  is  colored 
fiery-red ;  ammonia  is  evolved,  whilst  cyanide  of  potassium  and 
oxalate  of  potassa  remain  as  residue. 

Sulphate  qf  GlycoeoU:  NC4H403,S03(?),  is  obtained  when  sul- 
phuric acid  is  added  by  drops  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  glycocoll, 
after  a  little  time  shining  crystals  are  separated  in  the  cold ;  after 
the  addition  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  if  we  heat  the  solution  to  boil- 
ing, we  sometimes  obtain  crystals  consisting  of  NC^II^O^ySOj ; 
both  combinations  taste  very  sour  and  are  easily  soluble  in  water. 

Nitrate  of  Glycocoll:  NC4H30^+H0,N0^  forms  large  transpa- 
rent, rhombic  crystals,  which  are  soluble  in  water,  but  not  in 
alcohol.  It  is  obtained  by  dissolving  glycocoll  in  cold  dilute  nitric 
acid,  and  cautiously  evaporating  the  solution. 

Bydrochlorate  of  Glycocoll:  ^Cfl.fi^^'RVA^  is  obtained  when 
hippuric  acid  is  boiled  a  short  time  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Forms 
transparent,  shining,  long  crystals ;  tasting  slightly  acid. 

Glycocoll'potoisa.  If  the  solution  of  glycocoll  in  dilute  potassa 
be  evaporated  upon  the  water-bath  to  syrup-thickness,  we  thus 
obtain  deliauescent,  very  alkaline  reacting  needles. 

Glycocoll'Uadaxyd:  VhO^'^CJip^^  is  obtained  when  oxide  of 
lead  is  boiled  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  glycocoll,  and  the  filtrate 
mixed  with  alcohol,  until  it  becomes  turbid;  after  standing  long, 
the  compound  crystallizes  similarly  to  cyanide  of  mercury. 

GlycocoU'Copperoxyd :  CuO,NC4H304,  crystallizes  in  beautiful 
blue  needles. 

Glycocollrsulphate  of  Potassa.  If  to  a  mixture  of  glycocoll 
and  acid  sulphate  of  potassa,  dissolved  in  water,  alcohol  be  added, 
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we  obtain  transparent  needles,  which  consist  of  2NC4H4OJ1EO, 
2SO3. 

aif/coeolJrnitrate  of  Potas$a:  NC^H.O^KO^NO^  This  sub- 
stance is  precipitated  when  alcohol  is  added  to  an  aqneoos  solih 
tion  of  glycocoU  and  nitrate  of  potassa.  The  compounds  of  gly- 
cocoll  with  the  acids  behave  like  paired  acids,  and,  with  the  basei, 
give  salts  soluble  in  water,  in  which  it  may  also  be  aaaumed  that 
glycocoU  takes  the  place  of  water  of  crYStallization. 
j^^  Alanin:  NC.H,0,-(NH,-0,HA)'CA0,    H 

we  add  hydrocyanic  acid  to  a  solution  of  aldehjd- 
ammonia,  and  evaporate  the  solntion  with  hydrochloric  acid,  we 
thus  obtain  a  residue  of  hydrochlorate  of  alanin  and  chloride  of 
ammonium,  which  substances  are  separated  bv  a  mixture  of  alco- 
hol and  ether.  The  hydrochlorate  of  alanin,  b^  being  boiled  with 
hydrated  oxide  of  lead  in  an  alcoholic  solution  is  decomposed. 
From  alcohol  it  crvstallizes  in  colorless,  hard,  tufted  prisms,  of 
pearly  lustre,  which  dissolve  in  4.6  parts  water,  but  only  with 
di£Sculty  in  alcohol;  insoluble  in  ether.  The  solution  tastes  very 
sweet ;  alanin  sublimes  at  200^.  If  we  warm  the  aqueous  sola- 
lution  with  superoxide  of  lead,  it  separates  into  carbonic  acid, 
aldehyd,  and  ammonia.  It  can  be  boiled  with  dilute  acids  and 
alkalies,  without  suffering  decomposition.  If  we  conduct  nitrooi 
acid  into  the  aqueous  solution  of  alanin,  we  obtain  lactic  acid 
{see  page  143),  whilst  nitrogen  gas  is  evolved.-  Like  glyeocoU 
alanin  unites  with  acids  and  bases;  whether  it  can  also  unite  with 
salts  is  doubtful. 

Sarkosin.  SarkoBin:  NC^HyO^.    This  compound,  which  is  iso- 

meric with  alanin,  is  obtained  when  kreatin  is  boiled 
with  baryta  water  {y.  Kreatin)  so  long  as  ammonia  escapes,  and 
by  leading  carbonic  acid  into  a  solution  filtered  from  carbonate 
of  baryta,  the  baryta  is  precipitated.  After  evaporating  the  bo- 
lution,  we  obtain  sarkosin  in  water-clear,  direct,  rhombic  columns, 
which  are  much  more  easily  soluble  in  water  than  alanin;  not 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether;  sublimes  at  100^; 
tastes  sweet,  and,  at  the  same  time,  metallic.  It  combines  like 
alanin  with  acids,  but  not  with  bases.  The  combinations  with  the 
acids  react  acid. 

Leucin.  Leucin  (Aposepidin) :  NC^HjjO,-  (NH.'^.CjoH^O,) 

C,H,^0,.  It  is  formed  simultaneously  with  glycocoU 
by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  or  potassa  upon  glue  and  the  pro- 
tein substances  (see  above  GlycocoU).  From  the  aqueous  solution 
it  crystallizes  in  pearly  scales,  which  dissolve  in  27.7  parts  cold 
water,  and  in  658  parts  alcohol ;  in  ether  they  are  insoluble.  It  is 
tasteless,  inodorous ;  indifferent.  Fused  with  hydrate  of  potassa, 
we  obtain  valerianate  of  potassa  (whilst  ammonia  and  hydrogen 
gas  are  evolved),  and  in  higher  temperature  also  butyric  acid.    It 
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ibines  with  acids  like  alanin;  nitrate  of  leacin  appears  in  small 
I-tasting  crystals. 

'auHn :  NC«H,S,0.-(NH,~  C,H,0.)72SO,.  This  j.^ 
Stance  occurs  as  pairling  of  choleinic  acid  in 
gall  of  the  ox,  and  of  other  animals.  We  let  oxgall,  at  a  tem- 
atare  of  80  to  87^  stand  for  three  weeks,  or  until  it  reacts 
irly  acid,  then  precipitate  with  acetic  acid,  filter  and  evaporate 
filtrate  to  dryness.  The  residue  is  first  extracted  by  alcohol, 
1  the  remaining  undissolved  part  dissolved  in  boiling  water. 
»m  the  evaporated  solution  taurin  appears  in  large  water-dear 
Btals;  destitute  of  taste  and  smell;  they  dissolve  in  15.5  parts 
1  water;  completely  indifferent;  not  volatile;  in  the  cold  it  is 

decomposed  by  chlorine.  If  we  slowly  evaporate  taurin  in 
assa  solution,  at  a  fixed  point  of  concentration,  ammonia  in- 
Qtaneously  escapes,  and  the  residue  contains  sulphate  and  ace- 
9  of  potassa;  in  this  no  blackening  is  observed.  If  we  conduct 
phurous  acid  into  aldehyd-ammonia,  we  obtain  a  substance  of 

same  constitution. 

'J^itin  (Cystic  Oxide):  ^fi^Rfifi^.  This  body  is  ^yetin. 
letimes  found  in  urinary  calculi  and  in  the  kid- 
rs.  Crystallizes  in  hexagonal,  colorless,  transparent  leaflets, 
ieh  are  hardly  soluble  in  water;  but  easily  soluble  in  dilute 
is,  with  which  it  gives  crystallizable  compounds.  When  boiled 
h  baryta  water,  we  obtain  sulphide  of  barium,  and  a  yellow 
atance. 

I^ronn:  NC„H,iOft.  If  we  boil  fresh  pressed  Tyrosin. 
lese,  or  other  protein  matter,  with  a  most  highly 
loentrated  solution  of  potassa,  until  hydrogen  gas,  as  well  as 
monia,  escapes,  then  dissolve  the  mas§  in  hot  water,  and  over 
urate  with  acetic  acid,  in  cooling,  white  silk^  needles  are  sepa- 
ed.  Tyrosin,  like  glycocoll,  unites  with  acids  as  well  as  with 
les;  not  easily  soluble  in  water.  If  we  treat  tyrosin  with 
)ng  nitric  acia,  we  obtain  nitrate  of  nitrott/rosin :  NC^^K^JO^, 

±reatin:  N,C,H,0,  -  (NC,H,NHrNC.H,0«.  j^^ 
18  18  found  in  the  muscular  fibre  of  the  mammalia, 
dSy  amphibials,  and  fishes,  yet  only  in  small  Quantity.  Clean 
ih,  freed  from  fat,  and  cut  in  small  pieces,  is  kneaded  tho- 
i^Uy  with  water,  and  then  pressed  out.  The  liquid  is  warmed 
al  the  albumen  and  crassamentum  are  coagulated,  then  it  is  fil- 
ed, and  the  filtrate  mixed  with  baryta  water  so  long  as  a  pre- 
itate  of  phosphate  of  baryta  and  of  magnesia  is  produced ;  we 
erwards  filter  and  evaporate  the  filtrate  in  a  flat  bowl  upon  the 
ter  bath  to  l-20th,  the  residue  is  then  left  in  a  cool  place  a 
g  time.  Crystals  of  kreatin  form,  which,  by  being  repeatedly 
'stallized,  treated  with  animal  charcoal,  etc.,  are  purified, 
om  the  aqueous  solution  it  crystalliies  in  water-clear,  shining, 
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oblique,  rhombic  columBS,  containing  2  atoms  of  water  of  crj§- 
tallization,  which  they  lose  at  100^.  Easily  soluble  in  boiling 
water,  in  74.6  parts  cold  water,  and  in  2000  parts  alcohol,  insola- 
ble  in  ether,  inodoroas,  almost  tasteless,  non-volatile.  If  we  boil 
1  part  kreatin  with  20  parts  crystals  of  baryta  and  water,  it  sepa- 
rates into  urea  and  sarkosin.  One  atom  kreatin  +  2  atoms  wa- 
ter give  1  atom  urea  and  1  atom  sarkosin.  According  to  the  above 
formula,  kreatin  consists  of  sarkosin  and  aren-imid,  which,  with  the 
elements  of  2  atoms  of  water,  is  converted  into  urea,  but  that  at 
once  decomposes  into  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia.  Hence  krea- 
tin may  be  compared  to  uric  acid.  If  kreatin  be  boiled  with 
strong  hf/drochlorie  acxd^  by  the  Iqss  of  2H0,  it  is  converted  into 
a  base — kreatinin. 

inosinic acid.         Intmnte  Acid:   HO,N,C„H^O,..    If  we  farther 

evaporate  the  mother-liquor  of  flesh  extract,  out  of 
which  kreatin  is  crystallized,  and  if  we  then  gradually  add  alco- 
hol until  the  liquid  begins  to  grow  turbid,  we  obtain,  after  a  short 
time,  crystals,  which  principally  consist  of  inosinate  of  potassa, 
or  of  baryta.  These  crystals  are  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  tlio 
solution  is  mixed  with  chloride  of  barium ;  it  is  then  filtered;  after 
cooling,  we  obtain  inosinate  of  baryta,  which  is  decomposed  by 
sulphuric  acid.  After  the  evaporation  of  the  aqueous  solution, 
we  obtain  inosinic  acid,  as  a  syrup-like  mass,  which,  by  bring 
treated  with  alcohol,  becomes  solid.  Inosinic  acid  tastes  like 
meat  broth,  and  gives  an  acid  reaction.  The  potassa  saU  crvs- 
tallizes  in  long  quadrilateral  prisms.  The  soda  salt  in  silky 
needles  ;  both  salts  are  easily  soluble  in  water.  The  barjfta  sak 
appears  in  long  quadrilateral  leaflets,  of  mother-of-pearl  lustre; 
they  dissolve  in  .400  parts  cold  water.  The  coj^er  salt  is  an 
insoluble  light-blue  powder. 

Paired  acids  of  Choltc  Add  and  ChoUtnic  Acid.  As  hippnric 
gijcocoU  and  acid,  b^  being  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid,  decom- 
taurin.      Cho-  poses  into  glycocoU  and  benzoic  acid,  so  is  cholic 

choicijSc  acid^  *^^^>  ^7  ^^®  action  of  acids  and  alkalies,  converted 

into  glycocoll  and  cholalic  acid  {see  p.  278)  and  cho- 
leinic  acid  into  taurin  and  cholalic  acid.     For  instance :  — 

1   atom  glycocoll       NC.  H.  0.  \       f     1  atom  cholic  acid  NC--H^O,- 
+1      "     cholaUo  acid     C^Hj^O,  /""t-fl     **    water  HO 

NC„H^O,;  KC„H,40tt 

and      1  atom  taurin        NC^  II^  S.O,  \      /     1  atom  choleinio  acid  NC^H^^O^ 
+1     "     cholalic  acid  C^ll^    O,  /=*\.f  1     ««     vatcr  H      0 

Hence  both  combinations  belong  to  the  paired  acids ;  therefore 
their  formute  are :  — 

Cholic  acid      (NC,H,    OJ^C^Hj^O.-CNCJI,    O.PC^H^O,, 
Choleinic  acid  (NC,HeS,0,rC„H^O,-(NC,H,S,0,)'"C«H„0,. 
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I  acids  occur  as  potassa  salts,  in  the  gall,  of  which  they  are 
nain  constituents. 

iolie  Acid:  (NC,HA)^C«H„0^  We  add  su-  choUo^ad. 
>f  lead  to  fresh  oxgall,  extract  the  obtained  pre- 
ate  with  cold  alcohol,  conduct  hydrosulphuric  acid  into  the 
ion,  filter  from  the  sulphide  of  lead,  and  add  water  to  the 
kte  until  it  begins  to  be  turbid ;  after  standing  a  long  time, 
c  acid  is  separated  in  crystals.  Or  we  extract  with  absolute 
lol,  the  gall  entirely  dried  at  100^,  filter,  and  add  ether  to 
iltrate  in  small  quantities,  so  long  as  a  brown  resinous  pre- 
ate  arises  (which  is  principally  choleinate  of  soda).  Now  we 
off  the  liquid  from  the  precipitate,  and  leave  it  to  stand  a 
time,  excluding  the  air.  It  forms  shining  tufts  of  crystals, 
h  are  at  once  washed  with  alcohol  and  ether,  and  dried  in  va- 
1  over  sulphuric  acid.  These  crystals  are  real  chelate  of 
•  If  they  are  dissolved  in  water,  the  solution  precipitated 
acetate  of  lead,  the  precipitate  decomposed  by  carbonate  of 
I  evaporating  the  solution,  and  extracting  the  residue  with 
late  alcohol,  whilst  we  add  ether  to  the  alcoholic  solution,  we 
obtain  pure  chelate  of  soda,  from  which  the  pure  cholic  acid 
"ecipitated  by  sulphuric  acid.  Cholic  acid  forms  fine  white 
les,  destitute  of  a  fixed  crystal  form ;  they  taste  bitter-sweet, 
suffer  no  change  at  120^.  It  dissolves  in  121  parts  hot 
r,  and  in  803  parts  cold,  is  easily  dissolved  in  alcohol ;  if  we 
orate  the  alcoholic  solution,  cholic  acid  remains,  like  resin, 
ad ;  but  if  we  mix  the  solution  with  water  or  ether,  it  sepa- 
I  gradually  into  crystals ;  it  is  hardly  soluble  in  ether ;  sul- 
ic  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  acetic  acid  absorb  it  without 
ing  it  to  decompose.  The  solution  of  cholic  acid  reacts  acid. 
nania^  potassa^  soda^  and  baryta  water  dissolve  it  abundantly, 
it  is  precipitated  by  acids,  like  a  resin.  The  salts  of  Um«, 
to,  itrofUia^  and  magnesia,  cause  no  precipitate  in  the  solu- 
of  the  acid.  Sugar  of  lead  causes  a  flocculent  precipitate, 
if  we  add  vinegar  of  lead  to  the  abfiltered  liauid,  yet  again 
ecipitate  is  formed.  Perehloride  of  iron  produces  a  yellow 
ipitate  and  nitrate  of  silver  a  gelatinous  one ;  all  chelates  are 
>le  in  alcohol. 

'araeholie  Acid.  If  the  aqueous  solution  of  cholic  acid  be 
id  a  long  time  with  water,  it  becomes  insoluble,  and  then  ap- 
8  in  leaflets  of  mother-of-pearl  lustre,  which  exhibit  six-sided 
»•  From  the  alcoholic  solution  common  cholic  acid  is  again 
rated. 

araeholie  acid  as  well  as  ekolic  acid  give  the  same  reactions 
rngar  and  sulphuric  acid,  as  were  described  in  cholalic  acid 
page  278).  Chelate  of  soda  is  obtained,  when  we  saturate 
io  acid  with  carbonate  of  soda,  evaporate  the  solution,  extract 
residue  with  alcohol,  and  add  ether  to  the  solution.    It  forms 
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stellated  white  needles,  which  are  easily  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol ;  melts  by  warming,  bums  with  a  sooty  flame,  and  leaves 
an  alkaline  reacting  residue,  which  contains  much  cyanate  of  soda. 
If  we  boil  cholic  acid  from  12  to  24  hours  toith  baryta  waUr^  A 
separates  into  glycocoll  and  cholalie  acid.  It  also  suffers  ths  sams 
decomposition  by  being  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid^  anfy  Hi 
cholalie  acid  is  easily  converted  into  cholaidinie  acid  and  dyslysm 
(compare  Cholalie  Add^  p.  278). 

Choleinic  acid.        ^hoUinie  Add :  HO,(NC  HAO,rC«H,,0^  This 

acid  has  not  been  obtained  perfectly  pure.     If  we 
add  vinegar  of  lead  to  gall,  after  the  cholic  acid  has  been  precipi- 
tated by  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  the  preeipitate  consists  for  the 
most  part  of  choleinate  of  lead,  yet  always  mixed  with  chelate  of 
lead.     The  resinous  mass,  which,  in  the  commencement,  is  preci- 
pitated by  the  addition  of  ether  to  the  alcoholic  solution,  contains 
principally  choleinic  acid.     The  acid  does  not  appear  to  crystal- 
lize.   In  water,  it  is  more  easily  soluble  than  cholic  acid,  and 
is  a  stronger  acid  than  that ;  it  dissolves  fats,  fatty  acids,  and 
cholesterin  in  considerable  quantity,  and  prevents  the  precipita- 
tion of  cholic  acid  in  the  gall,  by  acetic  acid  and  mineral  acids. 
The  alkaline  salts  are  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  in 
ether  are  insoluble;  they  taste  bitter-sweet;  deliquesce  in  the  air, 
and,  by  being  a  long  time  treated  with  ether,  become  crystalline. 
Acids  produce  no  precipitate  in  the  solutions;  on  the  contrary, 
the  salts  are  precipitated  by  concentrated  potash-lye.     The  ioUt 
of  limej  baryta^  and  magnesia^  as  well  as  neutral  acetate  of  lead, 
do  not  produce  a  precipitate.     On  the  contrary,  vinegar  of  lead 
causes  a  plaster-like  precipitate,  which  is   dissolved   by  beio^r 
warmed,  as  well  as  by  an  excess  of  vinegar  of  lead.     Acetate  of 
copper  causes,  only  in  the  presence  of  ammonia,  a  bluish-i?hite 
precipitate,  soluble  in  ammonia.     Nitrate  of  silver  is  not  preci- 
pitated, not  even  in  the  presence  of  ammonia;  as  also  corrosive, 
sublimate.     Nitrate  of  protoxide  of  mercury  and  protochloride  of 
tin  produce  a  white  flocculent  precipitate.   By  heating  with  sugar 
and  sulphuric  acidj  a  violet  color  is  produced. 
HyochoUo  acid.       ffffocholie  Add:  HO,(NC,H,0,rC«H,,0,.    This 

acid  differs  from  cholic  acid  by  a  plus  of  C^H,.  It 
occurs  in  the  gall  of  swine.  If  we  mix  fresh  swine's  gall  with  a  so- 
lution of  Glauber's  saltSj  dissolve  the  precipitate  which  is  formed 
in  absolute  alcohol,  and  mix  the  solution  with  ether,  the  soda  salt  is 
deposited,  and  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid.  The  precipitated 
acid  is  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  precipitated  from  the  alcoholic 
solution  by  water.  It  appears  as  a  white,  resinous  mass,  which 
completely  dry,  melts  at  120® ;  slightly  soluble  in  water,  insoluble 
in  ether,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
and  nitric  acid.  A  very  durable  acid,  which,  by  being  boiled  a 
long  time  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  is  decomposed  into 
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glycocoU  and  an  acid  corresponding  to  cholalic  acid.  Treated 
with  fuming  nitric  acid^  it  gives  cholesterinic,  benzoic,  batyric 
aeid,  etc.,  in  the  same  manner  as  by  chromic  acid.  The  alkaline 
salts  are  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol ;  they  taste  bitter, 
reddenr  litmus,  and  are  withdrawn  from  their  aqueous  solution  by 
alkaline  salts.  The  precipitate  contains  the  base  of  the  added 
salts.  With  salt  of  baryta^  lime^  and  magnesiaj  they  give  white 
precipitates,  which  .dissolve,  in  warming.  The  heavy  metalrtalts 
are  insoluble  in  water,  but  in  alcohol,  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
solable.     The  salts  do  not  possess  the  property  of  crystallizing. 


FIFTH  DIVISION. 


HTDRYLS. 
ORGANIC  SALT  BA8X8. 


By  organic  salt  bases  (alkaloids),  in  the   Bt^ 
Sump  e  orgftnie    p^^^^^  sense,  are  nndersltood  especially  the  organic 

compounds,  which  agree  in  their  chemical  relations 
with  ammonia,  and,  to  the  oxides  of  methyl,  ethyl,  and  amyl,  stand 
in  a  similar  relation  as  ammonia  towards  the  basic  ozides  of  the 
metals.    Ammonia  is  the  prototype  of  all  organic  bases.    As  wis 
said  in  the  General  Part  of  this  work,  all  the  radicals  of  the  ln^ 
thyl  and  benzid  group  possess  the  property  to  replace,  wholly  or 
partially,  the  hy£rogen  in  ammonia,  and  thus  to  form  basic  com- 
pounds,   which,  in    all  respects,  agree   with  ammonia.    As  in 
these  bases  the  hydrogen  of  ammonia  is  substituted  by  organic 
radicals,  so  can  also  the  nitrogen  of  the  same  be  replaced  by 
phosphorus,  arsenic,  and  antimony.     Thus  ammonia,  NE^  cor- 
responds to  hydro-antimony,  StlL,  and  triethylamin,  NAe^  to 
stibethyl,  StAe^.    If  to  stibmethyl,  StMe,,  we  add  iodide  of  methyl, 
we  obtain  a  salt,  (StMe4)I,  corresponding  to  iodide  of  ammoniiun, 
(NH4)I.     If  we  treat  the  iodine  compound  with  oxide  of  siher, 
we  obtain  a  base,  (StMe4)0,  which  agrees  in  all  properties  with 
potassa.     All  bases  of  this  group  possess  the  property  of  forming 
metal-like  bodies  with  H,Me,Ae,  etc.  (which  bodies  are  closely 
allied  to  the  alkaline  metals),  and  of  producing  compounds  en- 
dowed with  all  the  liharacteristics  of  inorganic  salts.     In  this 
respect  they  are  essentially  distinguished  from  the  salt-like  com- 
pounds of  methyl,  ethyl,  etc.,  in  their  free  state.    Eakodyl,  As 
Me,,  possesses  the  same  character  as  the  compounds  with  4  atoms, 
H,Me,Ae;  it  behaves  quite  like  a  metal,  and  gives,  with  1  atom 
oxygen,  a  base  corresponding  to  the  metal  oxides.     If  upon  stib- 
methyl  or  stibethjl  we  let  iodide  of  methyl  or  iodethyl  act,  we 
obtain,  as  already  remarked,  compounds  sStMe^-f  I  and  StAe^-t-L 
But  if  we  bring  these  bodies  together  with  chlorhydrogen,  thus  is 
hydrogen  separated  and  salts  are  formed  consisting  of  otMej+Cl„ 
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and  StAe,+  CI^  whilst  chlor-kakodyl  is  formed  of  AsMe^+CI. 
In  the  General  Part,  it  was  supposed  that  kakodyl  consists  of  (As 
Me)^Me  and  stibethyl  of  (StAe)^Ae,.    Bat  if  we  consider  kako- 
dyl as  a  radical  like  ammonium,  then  stibethyl  appears  as  a  double 
rfidieal  consisting  of  Ae+StAe^     Ghlorstibethyl  then  consists  of 
(StAe3)Cl+Ae01,  and  oxide  of  stibethyl  is  a  double  base  ■■(St 
J^e^O+AeO.    All  bases  of  this  group  form  the  class  of  ttrnpfe 
organic  bcLieM,  which  may  be  diYided  into  nitrogen  ba$edj  pA^- 
pharous  ba$e$j  arsenic  basee^  and  antimony  basee  {$€e  page  7&). 
If  organic  bodies  unite  as  pairlings  with  the  simple  pi^[i^  bMas. 
bases,  thus  arises  the  class  of  paired  organic  ba$e9j 
of  which  those  only  of  the  nitrogen  bases  are  known.     In  most 
cases,  it  is  with  ammonia  that  the  pairling  combines ;  however,  it 
b  very  probable  that  with  the  other  nitrogen  bases  pairlings  may 
join.     Since  the  simple  bases  are  almost  all  volatile, 
but  most  of  the  paired  are  not,  therefore  we  divide  non^^uSe 
also   the  organic  bases  into  the  volatile  and  noi^  bases. 
9olaiiie. 

First  Group. 
KITROGBN   BASES. 

The  organic  bases  occur  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  Oeoumnee  «nd 
eepecially  in  those  plants  and  parts  of  plants,  which  JSj^t^n'bJj^ 
are  distinguished  by  their  action  upon  the  animal 
mrganization,  as  the  narcotic  and  poisonous ;  they  are  always 
muted  to' the  organic  acids.  Several  simple  bases  are  formed 
simultaneously  with  ammonia  in  the  dry  distillation  of  nitrogenous 
bodies,  and  are  found  also  in  tar  oil.  Upon  the  formation  of  these 
bases  out  of  the  nitro-com  pounds  of  the  benzid  group,  we  refer  to 
the  Oeneral  Part  (page  81) ;  in  the  same  place  are  also  given  the 
most  important  facts  upon  the  formation  of  the  bases  of  methyl, 
ethyl,  and  amyl.  Paired  bases,  as  urea,  amarin,  fnrfurin,  thiosin- 
namin,  etc.,  can  also  be  artificially  obtained. 

SIMPLB  NITROGBK  BA8B8. 

Most  of  the  simple  organic  bases  are  artificially  ^  ^®^  general 
obtained ;  at  common  temperature  they  appear  gase-  gfrnptrbases 
OQfl,  fluid,  or  solid ;  the  simpler  their  constitution  is, 
the  more  volatile  are  they ;  in  a  gaseous  state  they  all  correspond 
to  4  volumes.     In  basic  characteristics  many  of  them  exceed  am- 
monia ;  the  gaseous  are  absorbed  by  water  in  uncommonly  great 
quantity  ;  the  fluid  are  easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
They  possess  a  strong,  often  ammoniacal,  benumbing  smell,  and 
most  of  them  a  sharp,  caustic,  and  bitter  taste.     Like  ammonia, 
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they  give,  with  acids,  compounds  like  imidic,  amidic,  and  nmok 
acid,  and  all  have  the  property  of  forming  with  chloride  of  pli- 
tinum  double  acids,  corresponding  to  platinam*chloride  of  an- 
moniom.  If  these  bases  combine  with  acids,  1  atom  of  HyHe, 
Ae,  etc.,  also  enters  the  base,'  and  forms  a  body  corrcespondiiig 
to  ammonium,  which,  with  0,  forms  the  oxygen  baae,  and  witii 
the  halogens  the  corresponding  haloid  compounds.  In  the  follow- 
ing, only  the  most  important  relations  of  these  bodies  can  be  giren. 
Jimmoniaj  NH^  and  ammcmtum,  NH^,  whose  compounds  an 
supposed  to  be  known. 

BASES  OF  THE  METHTL  GBOTJP. 

^^  The  bases  of  the  methyl  group  may  be  eonsidmd 

m^yi  group.    ^  ammonia,  in  which  1,  2,  or  8  atoms  of  H  are  n- 

placed  by  an  equal  number  of  atoms  of  methyl, 

.       ■,        ethyl,  etc. 
tion!'  '^  The  compounds  which  contain  1  atom  of  an  organic 

radical,  are  formed,  .  ^ 

1st.  When  cyanate  or  cyanurenate  of  methyl,  ethyl,  or  amyl  u 
boiled  with  potash  lye,  whilst  simultaneously  carbonate  of  potaaai 
is  formed. 

2d.  By  the  action  of  the  iodine  and  bromine  compounds  of 
the  said  radicals  upon  ammonia.  If,  for  example,  1  atom  of 
bromide  of  methyl  acts  upon  1  atom  of  ammonia,  we  obtain  (NH, 
Me)Br.  If  we  distil  this  compound  with  potassa,  there  are  formed 
bromide  of  potassium,  water,  and  NH^Mie.  Afterwards,  if  we  let 
bromide  of  methyl  act  upon  this  body,  there  arises  (NH^MeJBr, 
and  through  decomposition  with  potassa,  it  forms  bimethylwnin, 
NHMe,,  which,  by  being  farther  treated  with  bromide  of  methyl, 
is  converted  into  NMe3,  and,  finally,  into  NMe^.  In  like  manner, 
by  varying  Ibhe  action  of  bromide  of  methyl,  bromide  of  ethyl, 
and  bromide  of  amyl  upon  ammonia,  we  obtain  bases  in  which  the 
hydrogen  is  simultaneously  replaced  by  methyl,  ethyl,  and  amyl. 

3d.  If  we  lead  ammonia  gas  into  neutral  sulphate  of  ethyl,  ve 
obtain  an  ammonia  salt,  which  corresponds  to  the  formula  NH,+ 
4(C^H,0)+4S03  (ethamin-sulphate  of  ammonia).  If  we  boil 
this  compound  with  carbonate  of  baryta,  until  no  more  am- 
monia is  evolved,  and  add  potash  lye,  ethyl-amin  distils  over. 
If  upon  the  bydrochlorate  of  methyl,  ethyl,  or  amyl-amin,  nitrate 
of  silver  acts,  we  obtain,  with  evolution  of  nitrogen  gas,  nitrite 
of  methyl,  ethyl,  or  amyl. 

Methyl-amin :  NH^Me.     This  base  is  also  formed 

e  y-amin.      ^^^  ^^^^   decomposition  of  cafiein   by   chlorine   (we 

Caffein),  as  also  by  heating  morphine  with  an  excess  of  hydrate  of 

potassa.     A  colorless  gas;  smells  like  ammonia;  sp.  gr.  1.13;  is 

fluid  at  0°;  1  volume  of  water  absorbs  at  12°,  1040  volumes  gas, 
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md  forms  a  strong  caustic  liquid.  Chemically,  it  behaves  quite  like 
unmonia.  -The  hydrochloric  acid  salt,  (NH3Me)Cl,  crystallizes  in 
eaflets  of  mother-of-pearl  lustre,  which  easily  dissolve  in  water.' 
[n  contact  with  potassium,  it  gives  cyan-potassium  and  hydrogen 
jms,  NH^C,H3+K-KNC,+5H. 

JEthyl-amin :  NBLAe,  is  entirely  like  the  preced-  _     , 
ing  compound;  dissolves  in  somewhat  lesser  quantity  Ethyl-amm. 
in  water.    DiathyUamin^  NHAe,,  is  a  colorless,  strongly  alkaline 
liiid;   soluble  in  water  in  greater  quantity.     The  bromine-com- 
pound, (NHAe,H)Br,  crystallizes  in  yellow  needles.      Triethyl- 
smtn,  NACj,  resembles  the  preceding  compound;  is  very  combust- 
ible.     The  bromine  compound  (NAcjIIJBr,  crystallizes  and  in 
sontacdb  with  bromide  of  ethyl  goes  over  into   tetra-ethylamin,/^ 
[N Ae4)Br.     From  this  salt,  by  treating  with*  oxide  of  silver,  the 
base,  (NAe4)0,  can  be  obtained.    It  entirely  agrees  with  potassa. 
.  I^rapylramin:  NH^C^H^  is  obtained  when  nar- 
50tin  is  heated  to  220°  with  an  excess  of  hydrate  of  ^Py^*°^- 
potassa.     Strongly  alkaline,  smells  like  ammonia;  easily  soluble 
in  water.     The  hydrochloric  acid  solution  gives  with  chloride  of 
platinum,  a  pale  yellow  precipitate.     Treated  with  nitrite  of  potasr 
la,  it  gives,  probably,  with  evolution  of  nitrogen  gas  (CsH,)0,N03. 

Butylramin  (Petenin):  NHj,,C,Hy,  occurs  in  the  Butyl-amin. 
BO-called  Dippel's  oil,  which  is  obtained  by  distil- 
ling bones,  and  in  the  most  volatile  portion  of  it.  We  treat  the 
latter  a  long  time  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  evaporate  the  sul- 
phnrio  acid  solution,  and  distil  the  residue  with  an  alkali.  We 
obtain  a  mixture  of  different  bases,  which  are  separated  by  friic- 
tional  distillation.  At  80^  butylamin  goes  over;  finally,  we  obtain 
omiUn.  Butylamin  is  transparent,  colorless,  strongly  refracts 
light;  of  unpleasant  odor ;  tastes  sharply  burning ;  is  soluble  in 
au  proportions  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Precipitates  the  salts 
of  oxide  of  iron  and  oxide  of  copper.  The  latter  oxide  is  re- 
diBSolved  in  an.  excess  of  the  precipitant  with  a  blue  color.  The 
salts  can  be  crystallized;  do  not  change  in  the  air,  and  are  sub- 
limable,  if  the  acid  be  volatile.  The  neutral  sulphuric  acid  salt 
becomes  moist  in  the  air,  forming  acid  salts.  With  chloride  of 
mercury  and  of  platinum,  it  forms  soluble  salts ;  with  chloride  of 
gold,  it  forms  an  insoluble  compound. 

AmyUamin:  NH^C,pH,„  a  fluid  of  ammoniacal  Amyl-amin. 
smell,  and  burning  bitter  taste.     The  chlorine  com- 
ponnd,  (NELAm,H)Cl,  crystallizes  in  white  unctuous  scales. 

MethyJrethylamin :  NHMeAe,  Methyl-biethylamin :  NMeAe,, 
Metkylramylamin  :  NHMeAm,  JEthyl-amylamin :  NHAeAm,  Bi- 
tAylromylamin :  NAe^Am,  etc.,  and  their  oxides,  are  obtained 
in  the  manner  above  described. 

Ohhro-niein :  NH,""(C^oH,Cl),  is  obtained  by  the  chioro-nioin. 
action  of  bydrosulphuric  acid  upon  nitrochlomicid. 
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Bmm  of  tiM  (NELO^HA  is  obtained  from  uoboBsd,  w  udk 
^^mSH^^'    ^^  nr^obensid  {wUh  below).    In  a  pm  •t•^  it 

erystalliies  in  dsnling  white  sQverj  Males ;  4pWF 
solable  in  cold  water,  easily,  in  lulling,  aa  also  in  aloofceiMa 
ether ;  odorless;  taste,  biting  alkaline ;  melta  at  108^.  Bf  Ci- 
tillation,  it  partially  decomposes.  With  aeids,  it  forma  irinK  Jsi^ 
orystallisable  salts,  which  are  endnrinff.  If  we  lead  oUeiiBS  isli 
the  solntion  of  the  salts  they  are,  at  irsti  ederied  Uaa,  tkea  ml- 
dish-brown,  and  finally  are  separated,  as  a  erystdlita 
powder.  Dilate  solutions  of  these  salta  give,  with 
a  precipitate. 

p,,,,^!.  Puiolia  (Odorin) :  NH^OJip.    Itoemm,ia 

^^  mon  with  bntylamin,  in  Dip^  oiU  m  atsaia 

tar  oil,  ind  in  each  part  thereof  which,  m  distiBatJiwit  goes  emr 
first,  together  with  anilin.  It  is  mora  Tolatile  than  attUia,  Ism  m 
than  bntylamin,  and  can  be  separated  by  fractional  dislillstim 
What  goes  over  at  ld&^  is  pore  pieolin.  It  arises,  fiutiwrY  bj  III 
decompositioa  of  piperins  (which  see),  colorless,  Tory  mohBa,  tUi* 
flowing  liquid,  of  strong,  penetratinfl,  somsmlmt  anasaiis  sm4 
and  sharp,  bnming,  bitter  taste.  Still  flaid  at  — 17%  beibst 
IBS'" ;  sp.  gr.  0.956.  Mixes  with  water,  alcohol,  and  alker,  ia  si 
proportions.  Is  not  precipitated  by  solution  of  ohkrida  ef  Bmti 
does  not  coagulate  albumen,  reacts  alkaline.  Nitrate  af  sQwi 
chloride  of  barium,  chloride  of  strontium,  and  sutphata  of  mag- 
nesia, are  not  precipitated  by  pieolin.  Tannin  oanses  awUtSi 
cheesy  precipitate.  It  combines  with  the  chlorides  of  meiavy, 
platinum,  tin,,  and  antimony.  If  we  add  pieolin  to  a  solution  ojf 
chloride  of  gold,  we  obtain  fine  lemon-colored  needles.  The  salts 
possess  the  property  of  crystallising. 

j^i^iu^  Anilin  (Bensidam,  Kyanol,  Erystallin) :  NH^Bd 

■sNH^CitH^  This  base,  which  has  the  same  consti- 
tution as  pieolin,  occurs  in  coal-tar  oil,  as  well  as  in  Dippel's  oils. 
That  which,  by  fractional  distillation  of  the  mixed  bases,  goes 
over  at  182^,  is  anilin.  It  is  farther  formed  by  heating  anthrs- 
nilic  acid. 

If,  iuto  the  alcoholic  solution  of  nitrobensid,  satorated  with 
ammonia,  we  lead  sulphide  of  hydrogen,  sulphur  ia  separated, 
and  shortly  the  whole  stiffens,  at  0^,  to  a  mass  consisting  of  yellow 
crystalline  needles.  If  this  be  heated  to  boiliuff,  the  solution  fil- 
trated away  from  the  sulphur,  and  the  filtrate  distilled  nntil  the 
contents  of  the  retort  separate  inta  two  layers,  then  is  the  lower 
one  anilin^  which  is  purified  by  distillation.  It  is  a  coloriesi 
fiuid,  strongly  refracts  light,  has  a  penetrating  odor,  taste  sharply 
burning,  sp.  gr.  1.020,  boiling  point  182^,  easily  soluble  in  cold 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether ;  if  the  aqueous  solution  be  wanned,  it 
clouds,  and  a  portion  of  anilin  is  separated ;  reacts  not  alkaline, 
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Qlates  albumen.  In  contact  with  hydrochloric  acid  it  forms 
lite  vapor.  If  to  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  we  add 
D»  a  deep  violet-blne  color  is  formed,  which,  when  acids  are 
d,  becomes  deep  red.  By  these  reactions,  anilin  is  distin- 
ted  from  the  other  bases  which  have  the  same  constitution. 
I  the  acids,  anilin  forms  crystallisable  inodorous  salts,  which 
loluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  which,  in  the  moist'  air, 
become  rosy-red.  Anilin  precipitates  the  salts  of  protoxide 
peroxide  of  iron,  alumina,  and  oxide  of  line.  Cyanide  of 
isium,  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  and  sulphocyan-potassium  do 
"eact  upon  salts  of  anilin  ;  tannin  causes  a  brown  precipitate. 
iifZuif  and  Anilie  Aeids.  Under  Anilids  we  un-  j^^n^  ^^ 
»nd  the  compounds  corresponding  to  the  amidic  aniiio  Mtds. 
1,  and  under  anilie  acids  those  compounds  corre- 
ling  to  the  aminic  acids,  of  which  compounds  a  great  number 
mown.     These  compounds  are  mostly  solid,  and  crystallisa- 

The  anilie  acids  saturate  1  atom,  base.  They  are  nearly 
btained  when  ahilin  is  heated  with  an  excess  of  pure  acids, 
a&ilic  acids  are,  in  part,  soluble  in  water ;  whilst  anilid  re- 
8  behind.  If  we  treat  these  oomponnds  in  the  heat  with 
s  potash  lye,  we  obtain  anilin  and  the  original  acids.  Un- 
kauic  acids  are  often  also  understood  the  acid  salts  of  anilin, 
ey  possess  the  property  to  form  salts  with  the  bases.    If 

anilin  we  let  nitrous  acid  act,  we  obtain  phenol. 
mnanilid:  NHBd+FoO^  is  obtained,  simultaneously  with 
ilid,  when  oxalate  of  anilin  b  subjected  slowly  to  a  tempera- 
of  160^  to  180^.  There  remains  a  clear  fluid  residue,  which 
Di  to  a  soft  crystalline  mass.  Alcohol  dissolves  out  the  for- 
lid,  whilst  the  oxanilid  remains  undissolved.  From  the 
»lic  solution  it  crystallises  in  prisms  resembling  urea. 

Suednanilid      .     .    .  2(SEBd)+8nO^,  and 

Sueeinalid      •     •     •         NBd    -fSuO^, 

Suberanilid        .     .     .  2(NHBd)+Sb04,  and 

Suberanilic  Acid .    .  NH,Bd +SbOe, 

Campharanilid   .     .     .  2(NHBd)+Cph04,  and 

Campharanilie  Acid  NH^Bd  +  CphO^, 

Phtalanaid  ....  2(NHBd)+PhtO^,  and 

Fhtalanaie  Acid      .  NH,Bd  +PhtO«. 

are  formed  when  the  bi- 
ttfuZid,       NHBd+BzO,, 
amiUd,      NHBd+(C,HJ^B«0„  .  , 

inanUidj    NHBd+GuO,.  nyl  act  with  hydrochlo- 

J  ric    acid    upon   anilin. 

Oxanilid        .        NHBd + OxO„  and 

Oxanilie  Acid,    (NHBd,OxO,pOxO,. 
OxanUamidf  see  dnder  Chfahantlin. 


oxychloride  of  bensoyl, 
cinnamyl,  and  of  cumi- 
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Q^jfi^tj^^  OtarboHiUd :  NHBd+ 00.   If  ir»  hei*  udiMBii 

(oarbftailid-oarbuiid)  it  sepsntM  into  ftiTkiiBi 
and  oarbamid.  We  obtain'  these  bodies,  most  simdlTy  lij  thi  M- 
tion  of  phosgen  gas,  0001,  open  anilin. .  OarbaoiHa  cty^jbiUm 
from  the  hot  aleohofie  solittion  in  needles  of  sUk^  hmin;'  sAr 
lees,  but,  by  being  heated,  it  has  a  snffiEMetinff  smeD,  vesafeliH 
bensbio  acid ;  fuses  at  805^;  isTohtile.  By  heating  with'^^slMi 
lye,  it  separates  into  anilin  and  earbonie' adcL '  * 
Mpho^irb^  i8Wp»(H?iff6amKa.- HHBd+Oa  If'W«mb«l- 
idUd.  pho-carbonio  acid  with  anilin.  aiker  a  fef#  hons  V" 

drosnlphnrio  aoid  eseapes,  whilst  the  flmd  alMhus  ti 
a  scaly  crystalline  mass  of  snlphcarbabilld.  It  is  also  ohtamri 
when  Bulphocynate  of  anilin  is  heated  with  erohrtion  ofhydlfSiJ' 
phoric  acid  and  snlphide  of  ammonivm.  In  water,  sU^^f— k 
alcohol  and  ether,  easily  solnble ;  odor  peeoliary  melts  it  149*, 
Tolatile.  If  we  melt  it  with  hydrate  of  potaesa,  we  obtain -amh 
and  a  miztore  of  carbonate  of  potassa  and  snlphide  of  pulsmiin 
Sniphmiiio  SulphaniUc  AM:  (NH^BOprSO-    If  is 

Mid.  treat  the  analids  with  •  ooneentrated  solpnrie  aeil 

.  in  the  heat,  we  obtain  snlphluiilio  addaad  the  sifa^ 
nal  acid.  If  we  nse  ozanilid,  earbpnio  add  and  eariMBie  eni 
escape  together.  Snlphanilio  add  erystalliiss  in  large  tlMmlb 
shining  leaflets,  which  do  not  dissolre  eesily  in  water  or  aleehJ 
If  we  heat  the  add  with  sodsrlime,  we  obtain  anilin  and  edphniB 
acid  salts.  This  paired  add  satorates  1  atom  base. 
CarbAniiioiioid.      ^^®  substancc  formerly  described  as  anthraaiEe 

acid  18  probably  eofbanuie  aetcL 
Chioreyanar  OUarctfanoniUd  arises  by  the  action  of  paraelllo^ 

^^^  cyanogen  upon  anilin. 

OxaiupaniUcL         Oxaluranilid:  VHfid+Vfififi^  arises  by  the 

action  of  parabanic  acid  upon  anilm. 
Anilin  bases  in  *  ^7  *^®  action  of  bromide  of  methyl,  of  ethyl,  and 
which  hydro-  of  amy  I,  uDon  anilin,  we  obtam  bases  which,  in  reality, 
gen  18  replaced  agree  with  anilin,  and  correspond  to  the  formnbe 
of  oTe'^Si  ^HBdMe,NHBdAe,NBdMe„  etc.  In  like  manner 
group.  we  obtain,  by  the  yaried  action  of  the  bromine  com- 

pounds, bases  which  consist  of  nitrogen,  beniid, 
methyl,  or  ethyl,  etc.  oiNBdMeAe^NBdMeAm,  etc. 
Cyananiiin.  Ouananilin  (Cyanide  of  Anilin) :  NH^d,C^.    If 

we  lead  cyanogen  gas  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
anilin,  white  odorless  spangles  are  separated,  which  consist  of  1 
atom  anilin  +  1  atom  cvanoeen,  are  insoluble  in  water,  with  diffi- 
culty soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  will  not  Tolatilise  nnde- 
composed.  Cyananilin  possesses  the  properties  of  a  base,  and 
forms  salts  which  no  longer  show  the  reactions  of  anilin.  If  we 
treat  it  a  longer  time  with  dilute  acids,  it  separates  into  different 
products.    If  the  solution  in  dilute  hydrochloric  add  be  OTapo- 
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lated,  the  dry  residue  consists  of  chloride  of  ammonium  and  hj- 
Aroohlorate  of  anilin,  which  dissolve  in  water,  and  of  oxanilid, 
oumid,  and  oxanUamid  :  NHBd^OxO,+NHj,OxO„  oxanilamid, 
which  are  separated  by  hot  water.  From  the  hot 
alcoholic  solution,  the  oxanilamid  crystallizes  in  white  silky- 
hiBtred  flakes,  and,  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  gives  sulpha- 
nilic  acid,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  carbonic  acid,  and  carbonic  oxide. 

MelanUin :  (NHBd,CyrNH^d     If  chloride  of  „,i,^. 
cyanogen  gas  be  led  into  anilin  until  the  latter,  by 
heating,  wiU  absorb  no  more,  we  thus  obtain  a  solid,  black,  transpa- 
rent mass,  mainly  consisting  of  hydrochlorate  of  melanin.     Two 
atoms  anilin  and  2  atoms  chlor-cyanogen,  give,  by  transposition,  1 
atom  hydrochlorate  of  melanin.     Melanin  exhibits  a  paired  base, 
consisting  of  cynanilid,  as  a  pairling  combined  with  anilin.     We 
obtain  the  pure  base  when  the  mass  is  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and 
the  base  precipitated  by  potassa,  or  ammonia.     Crystallizes  from 
the  alcoholic  solution  in  white,  bard,  triturable  leaflets,  which,  in 
the  damp  air,  become  red  ;  odorless,  of  bitter  taste,  fuses  at  120^, 
and  decomposes  at  150°,  under  separation  of  pure  anilin,  whilst 
an   amorphous    mass  remains   behind,   consisting    of  N^C^^H^ 
Melanin,  also,  does  not  show  the  reactions  of  anilin.     With  most 
of  the  acids,  it  gives  good  crystallizable  salts.     The  amorphous 
substance  may  be  viewed  as  a  paired  compound  of  anilid^mellan, 
with  anilin :  N^C«H„=«(NHBd,N,C,)+3(NH,Bd). 

Bieyanomelanilin :    (NHBd,3Cy)NH^d.     Mela- 
nilin  receives  2  atoms  more  of  cyanogen,  forming  a  Bicyanomela- 
weak  base,  which  separates,  very  easily,  into  ammo-  MeUmoximid. 
nia  and  melanoximid :  lSfiJH.^fi^.     If  we  treat  the 
alcoholic  solution  of  this  body  with  potassa,  we  obtain  oxalic  acid 
and  melanilin  :  it  may  be  considered  as  double  oxalate  of  mela- 
nilin — 1  atoms  HO.     If  we  subject  melanoximid  to  dry  distilla* 
tion,  we  obtain  anihcyanie  acid :  lSC^^Kfi^=»B.O(S0^fi^Oj  with 
evolution  of    carbonic  oxide  and   carbonic  acid,  and  formation 
of  carbanilid.     Anilocyanic  acid  is  fluid,  colorless,   .  ., 
easily  changed,  heavier  than  water,  odor  intense,  ^t^^"" 
boils  at  180°.     Anilocyanic  acid,  in  its  decomposi- 
tions, agrees  with  cyanic  acid ;  by  being  treated  with  acids  and 
alkalies  it  separates  into  anilin  and  carbonic  acid  ;  in  contact  with 
water,  into  carbanilid  and  carbonic  acid ;  and  in  contact  with 
ammonia,  into  anilin-urea. 

NUranain  :  NH„^C„H,(NOJ-NH^d-hNH,  jjj,„„^ 
(0i3H,)2N04.  We  obtain  this  base  from  binitroben- 
zid,  as  anilin  from  nitrobenzid ;  it  crystallizes  from  the  hot  solu- 
tion in  yellow  needles  an  inch  in  length,  slightly  soluble  in  cold 
water,  more  ebsily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  melts  at  110°,  sublima- 
ble,  a  weak  base,  all  the  salts  react  sour,  and  color  the  skin 
intensely  yellow. 
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H3)Gly  distila  0¥6r  when  ehlorinliii  (m  In^lQ  « 
boated  with  h jdrate  of  lime ;  we  obtain  an  oily  ind  wiiik 
stiffens  in  the  reeeiTer,  From  the  hot  aleobolie  sohitaoii  iteratair 
Ikes  in  regular  oetobedrons;  in  water  it  is  not  mmSLjwmkkt 
easily  so  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Tastes  andsoiolla  lib 
fnses  at  65^,  and  boils  at  200^ ;  shows  the  saaie 
anilin ;  an  extremely  weak  base. 

Biehi^oiiiiL    ,  -B*I%«!^--  NHnO,,H.)01»  nriiea  by  h-l; 

ing  biehlonsattn   with  potassa ;  iiot|  aa  je^  mUm 

known. 

j,,^^^,,,,^       Trichhranilm :  NH^^(0  Ji,01)CI^  ia  ebtnail 

by  the  action  of  chlorine  npon  eUoimulaB.    (hjs- 

tallises  in  long  needles,  no  looMr  basic 

correspond  to  the  ehkrine  eompouids^  and  m 
similarly  obtained.  ^ 

H,)Iy  Jx  we  dissolTC  anilin  in  aahydroM  wSm^ 
after  a  short  time  tho  whole  stiffens  to  a  crystalline  aaaa  ef  hf 
driodate  of  iodanilin.  Ammonia  precipitates  the  baaa.  Una 
the  alcoholic  solution  daiiling  white  oystals  flnm.  The  sMsrisi 
compounds  crystallise  in  beautiful  plates  of  mother-oCjieail  ksln. 
NaphthlidlB.       N^avhthOidm :  Ni^CH,'-(Bd)-H&,  b  <b- 

tained  in  the  same  manner  from  nitronaphthalid,  si 
anilin  from  nitrobeniid.  Crystallises  in  silky-lustred,  fine,  wluls^ 
flat  needles,  pressed  together ;  fnses  at  60^,  boils  a^  800^  ;  yqIs* 
tile  ;  possesses  a  peculisr,  strons,  unpleasant  smell,  and  stronp^ 
bitter,  caustic  taste ;  insoluble  m  water,  but  easily  adable  m 
alcohol  and  ether.  NapMluMdin-carhamid :  HH^'^GJEL^^QO^ 
NH^(C,Hj;^Bd)+ CO,  is  obtained  when  ozsUte  of  naphthalidin  is 
distilled.  If  we  let  sulpho-carbonic  acid  act  upon  a  solution  of 
naphthalidin,  we  obtain  a  compound  which  must  consist  of  C^H, 
NS.  Seminaphthalidin :  NH^'^Cj^H^  is  obtained  by  the  action 
of  sulphide  of  hydroffcn  upon  binitronaphthalid.  It  forma  metst 
lic-lustred  crystals,  cnangmg  from  yellow  into  copper-red,  whisfa 
easily  dissolve,  with  a  dark  color,  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
Toinidin.  Toluidin:  NH^Td-NH^CMH^  is  obuined  froai 

nitrotolid.  Crystallised  from  the  hot,saturated,alcohoUe 
solution,  in  broad,  large  leaves,  fuses  at  40^,  boils  at  198^,  but  erapo- 
rates  even  at  ordinarr  temperature.  Heavier  than  water,  in  which  it 
is  only  slightly  soluble,  but  easily  dissolves  in  alcohol,  ether,  wood* 
spirit,  etc. ;  possesses  a  burning  taste,  and  odor  like  wine,  aromatic ; 
reacts  feebly  alkaline,  and  does  not  act  upon  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  lime.  Toluidin  precipitates  oxide  of  iron  from  chloride  of  iron, 
and  gives,  with  sulphate  of  copper,  a  green  crystalline  precipitate ; 
with  chloride  of  platinumi  an  orange-colored  one^  and  with  nitrate 
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of  silver,  %  white  orystalline.  The  bsUb  crystallise.  If  we  let 
bromine  act  upon  toluidinj  we  obtain,  probably,  tribrom'toluidin 
■■NHyO^H^Br,.  Towards  cyanogen  it  behaves  like  anilin,  forms 
ejan-tolaidiD,  and,  if  we  let  chloride  of  cyanogen  act  upon  tolai- 
din,  we  obtain  a  base  corresponding  to  melanilin,  called  metato* 
luidin,  consisting  of  N-Cj^H  «(NH,TdCy)'^NH,Td. 

Xylidin:  NHjXd—NHj^C,^!!,.     A  base,  as  yet,  xyiidin. 
not  more  intimately  known  ;  is  obtained  by  the  ac- 
tion of  Bolphide  of  hydrogen  upon  nitroxylid. 

Cumidin:  NH,Od«NH^CuHjp  is  obtained  from  o,|Qii<|iii. 
nitrocomid.  A  pale  yellow  oil,  which  strongly  re- 
fracts the  light,  and,  m  the  cold,  stiffens,  forming  quadrangular 
plates.  Tastes  burning,  not  easily  soluble  in  water,  but  easily  in 
aleohol  and  ether,  8p.gr.  0.9526 ;  boils  at  225^,  precipitates  salts 
of  porozide  of  iron.  Tne  salts  are  mostly  colorless,  easily  crystal- 
liiable,  dissoWe  readily  in  alcohol  and  etl)er ;  reacts  acid.  With 
bromine  it  gives,  probably,  tribromeumidinj  and,  with  cyanogen, 
eganeumidin^  corresponding  to  cyan-anilin.  Nitro<umidin  arises 
firotn  binitrocumid  in  the  same  way  as  nitranilin  from  binitroben- 
lid*  Ciystallizes  in  yellow  scales  ;  a  weak  base,  which,  however, 
fidly  Beutralises  acids.  If  upon  nitrocumidin  we  let  bioxyehhride 
of  benzoyl  act,  we  obtain  a  substance  crystallizing  in  needles 
■-(NHyG|fHg,NOJ+BKO,.  Ghloreinnamyl  and  ehloreuminyl 
give  corresponding  compounds. 

NOromeeidin :  NH JC,,H^,NOJ,  is  obtained  by  Nitromesidin. 
die  action  of  sulphide  of  hydrogen  upon  binitrome- 
sitol.  Long  gold-colored  needles,  melts  below  100^,  volatile. 
Easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  tastes  bitter,  and  does  not 
reaet  acid.  The  hydrochloric  acid  salt  crystallizes  in  colorless 
aoadlos.  Also,  from  trinitromesitol,  a  basic  body  is  said  to  be 
obtained. 

Paraniein:  NH^C,^H,j,  arises  by  the  action  of  paranidn. 
ammonia   upon    nitroparaniein  (page  193).     The 
hydrochloric  acid  salt  crystallizes  in  octahedrons. 

Oymidin :  NH^O^^H^^.    A  base  not  better  known,  oymictin. 
which  arises  from  C^Hj^. 

ChinoKn  (Leukol):  NC,3H3-NH„C„H,.  This  cbi,H)iuL 
base  is  found  in  coal-tar  oil,  by  the  fractional  distil- 
lation of  which  it  is  obtained  {%ee  Anilin).  At  239^  chinolin 
goes  over.  It  is  formed  farther  when  cinchonine,  quinine,  or 
strychnine  is  heated  with  hydrate  of  lime,  whilst  hydrogen  gas  is 
evolved — as  residue  carbonate  of  potassa  remains.  Chinolin  is 
a  colorless  oil,  of  peculiar  smell,  resembling  oil  of  bitter  almonds, 
and  sharp,  burning,  bitter  taste,  fluid  still  at  — 20^,  boils  at  289^; 
sp.  gr.  1.081 ;  slightly  soluble  in  water.  One  atom  chinolin,  at 
0^,  absorbs  8  atoms  water,  which  at  100^,  under  turbidity,  com- 
pletely evaporates.     It  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol, 
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ether,  wood-spirit,  etc. ;  does  not  coagulate  albumen,  neither  does 
it  react  upon  chloride  of  lime.  With  chromic  acid,  chinolin  gires 
a  yellow  precipitate.  By  permanganate  of  potassa,  it  is  Separated 
into  ammonia  and  oxalic  acid.  With  acids,  it  gives  crystallisable, 
strongly  bitter  salts.  I^itrate  of  peroxide  of  iron;  salphate  of 
copper,  and  acetate  of  lead  are  not  precipitated  by  ehinolin. 
With  nitrate  of  silver,  corrosive  sublimate,  chloride  of  gold,  pla- 
tinum and  of  antimony,  and  protochloride  of  tin,  it  causes  white 
and  yellow  precipitates.     Tannin  gives  a  brown  precipitate. 

ConiiiL  Ooniin  (Conia) :  NC^eH^-N  i  ^  h  ~  ^^^^ 

According  to  this  last  formula,  coniin  corresponds  to  ammonia,  in 
which  H3  is  replaced  by  2  atoms  butyryl,  and  if  we  treat  coniin 
with  oxidizing  bodies,  we  obtain,  in  fact,  butyric  acid.     This  base 
is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  Canium  maculatum.    It  is  most  easily 
obtained  from  the  seed,  which  is  crushed,  and  then  distilled  with 
potash  lye  so  long  as  the  distillate  ^ives  an  acid  reaction.     The  dis- 
tillate, saturated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporated  by 
gentle  heat,  to  syrup  thickness,  is  treated  with  alcohol  containing 
ether,  in  which  the  sulphate  of  coniin  is  dissolved.     The  aleoholie 
solution  is  evaporated,  afterwards  the  residue  is  distilled  with  pot- 
ash lye,  and  the  obtained  coniin  freed  from  water  by  chloride  of 
calcium.     A  colorless,  oily  fluid ;  tastes  very  sharp  and  oflfensive; 
like  tobacco,  extremely  poisonous ;  odor  very  penetrating,  resem- 
bling hemlock ;  excites  tears.   Sp.  gr.  0.89  ;  boiling  point  170^  (T). 
Dissolves  more  easily  in  cold  water  than  in  warm,  and,  at  a  low 
temperature,  absorbs  25  per  cent,  water.     This  solution  becomes 
turbid  in  the  warm  hand ;    reacts   alkaline.     Easily  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  etc.     Coniin   dissolves  sulphur  and   phosphorus. 
In  the  air,  it   changes   to  a  brown,  resin-like   mass.     Ckhrint 
quickly  decomposes  it,  forming  a  crystalline  volatile  substance, 
soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.     Bromine  and  iodine^  also, 
cause  decomposition.     Coniin  is  a  strong  base,  and  precipitates 
many  metal  oxides  from  their  salts.     Oxide  and  chloride  of  silver 
are  easily  dissolved  in  it.     The  salts  of  coniin  are  mostly  deli- 
quescent, and  not  easily  crystallized.     The  double  salt  of  plati- 
num crystallizes  in  four-sided  prisms.     With  corrosive  sublimate,  it 
also  gives  an  easily  decomposed  compound. 

.  Nicotin:  N,CaoHj,=.NH„'^(NC„H  ) »  4  volumes 

icotm.  gj^g^     Nicotin  occurs  in  the  genus  Ivicotiana  in  the 

vegetable  as  well  as  in  the  seed.  Tobacco-smoke  contains  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  nicotin.  It  is  obtained  when  the  leaves  of 
tobacco  are  extracted  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  fluid  (some- 
what evaporated)  distilled  with  lime,  and  the  distillate  shaken 
with  ether,  in  which  nicotin  dissolves.  After  evaporating  the 
etheric  solution,  the  nicotin  remains,  and  is  freed  from  alcohol 
and  water  by  being  heated  a  long  time,  and  finally  distilled  in  a 
current  of  hydrogen  gas.     A  colorless,  transparent,  oily  liquid; 
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>doT  strongly  tobacco-like,  and  sharp,  burning,  long-continned 
taste ;  boils  at  180^  (?) ;  volatilizes  even  at  common  temperature. 
lAixes  with  water (?),  alcohol,  and  ether  in  all  proportions;  very 

Eisonoos.  A  strong  base,  and  neutralizes  acids  completely. 
ost  of  the  salts  are  soluble  in  water;  a  part  crystallize. 
InodcTrous,  and  taste  like  tobacco.  The  aqueous  solution  of  nico- 
tin  gives,  with  chloride  of  platinum,  a  yellowish-white,  and  with 
corrosive  sublimate  a  white  precipitate.  The  double  compound  of 
platinum  consists  of  1  atom  chlomicotinum  plus  2  atoms  of 
chloride  of  platinum. 

PAIRED   NITROGEK   BASES. 

a.  Bases  artificially/  produced. 

Cydnasthin:^  (N3C„H„)'"NH3.  If  upon  nitro-pro- 
pionyl  (cyanethyl),  we  let  potassium  act,  there  ^y**^"""- 
remains  a  brittle,  yellowish  residue.  From  this  the  cyanide  of 
potassium  is  extracted  by  cold  water,  whilst  the  cyanaethin  remains. 
From  the  hot  aqueous  solution,  the  cyanaethin  crystallizes  in 
white,  inodorous,  almost  tasteless  leaflets  of  mother-of-pearl  lustre; 
melts  at  190^ ;  boils  at  280%  and  volatilizes  with  partial  decom- 
position ;  reacts  feebly  alkaline,  and  gives,  with  acids,  salts  easily 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol ;  crystallizable,  and  of  bitter  astrin- 
gent taste;  from  these  salts  carbonic  acid  and  caustic  alkalies 
separate  the  base  unchanged.  The  nitric  add  salty  (N,Ci,Hj^^N 
H^O+NOj,  is  neutral,  and  crystallizes  in  long,  colorless  prisms. 
The  base  is  scarcely  decomposed  by  being  heated  even  with  hy- 
drate of  lime. 

Lophin:  N.C^H,.-(NC^H„)^H„  is  formed 
when  nitro-picramyl  (page  227)  is  subjected  to  dry  ^ 
distillation,  until  ammonia  is  no  longer  evolved.  After  cooling, 
a  crystalline  residue  is  found  in  the  retort,  which  is  first  extracted 
with  ether,  and  then  treated  with  boiling  alcohol.  After  cooling, 
lophin  is  separated  from  the  alcoholic  solution  in  colorless,  silky, 
penniform  prisms;  inodorous  and  tasteless;  insoluble  in  water, 
not  easily  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  ether,  and  turpentine  oil. 
Volatile ;  fuses  at  200^,  and  stifiens,  forming  needles.  Easily 
soluble  in  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa.  A  very  permanent 
base.  With  most  of  the  acids  it  gives  crystallizable  combinations, 
soluble  in  alcohol,  but  not  in  water. 

^  Amarin  (Benzolin):  N,C^H„-(NC^H„)^NH3,  ^°^*^- 
is  obtained  when  tiitro-picramyl  is  boiled  a  few  hours  with  pot- 
ash lye;  amarin  separates  like  resin;  it  is  dissolved  in  dilute 
acid  and  alcohol,  and  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  ammonia. 
From  the  hot  alcoholic  solution  it  crystallizes  in  six-sided  needles, 
destitute  of  color,  taste,  and  smell ;  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether;  fuses  at  100°,  and  is  decomposed  by  distillation, 
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eTolying  ammonia.  If  ainarin  be  heated  with  a  miztare  of  ehromate 
of  potassa,  sulphuric  acid,  and  water,  a  large  quantity  of  benioie 
aeia  escapes.  Nitric  acid  canses  the  same  decompoeitioii.  The 
alcoholic  solution  does  not  react  alkdine.  Most  of  the  salts  an 
not  easily  soluble.  The  salts  of  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  hydroeUorie 
acid  crystallise. 
P^^rf^  FuffuHn :  N,C  H.A-(NC«HA)^H^  »  ob- 

tained  when  nitro-furfurol  is  boiled  a  long  time  with 
potash  lye.  From  the  boiling  aqueous  solution  it  crystallises  in 
inodorous,  fine,  white,  silky  needles,  tasting  slightly  bitter;  fuel 
at  100^  to  a  colorless  oily  liquid,  which  a  long  time  after  cooling 
stiflFens  crystalline.  It  dissolves  in  185  parts  boiling  water,  it  is 
almost  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  ud 
ether.  A  strong  base;  reacts  alkaline,  and  neutralises  completely 
the  acids.  Alkalies  and  ammonia  separate  it  from  its  eompouncb^ 
but  if  it  be  boiled  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  am- 
monia escapes.  No  salt  of  this  base  gives  precipitates  with  the 
solutions  of  the  salts  of  iron,  copper,  silver,  lime,  and  barjU, 
but,  probably,  with  bichloride  of  mercury  and  chloride  of  platinna. 
The  salts  crystallise,  and  are  not  precipitated  by  nutgall  tue- 
ture. 
Urea.  ITrea  (Urenoxyd-ammonia) :  (NC,H,0 J""NH,.  Thb 

is  the  principal  constituent  of  the  urine  of  the  mam- 
malia, and  contains  more  nitrogen  than  any  other  secretion  of 
that  class.  It  is  formed  by  the  transposition  of  the  cyanate  of 
ammonia ;  it  is  farther  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  uric  acid 
of  alloxan,  alloxantin,  etc.  We  obtain  urea  from  urine,  when  the 
latter  is  evaporated  by  gentle  heat  to  syrup-thickness,  the  residue 
mixed  with  moderately  concentrated  pure  nitric  acid,  and  the  mix- 
ture, surrounded  by  ice,  left  to  stand  twenty-four  hours.  During 
that  time  yellow,  scaly  leaflets  of  nitrate  of  urea  are  separated. 
These  are  dissolved  in  warm  water  and  bleached  with  animal 
charcoal.  To  the  filtered  solution  of  nitrate  of  urea  carbonate  of 
potassa  is  added  so  long  as  effervescence  follows,  and  then  the 
whole  is  evaporated  upon  the  water-bath.  The  residue  is  treated 
with  alcohol,  in  which  the  urea  dissolves.  If  we  conduct  the  vapor 
of  hydrate  of  cyanic  acid  into  aqueous  ammonia,  there  remains, 
after  evaporating  the  solution,  pure  urea.  It  crystallises  from  the 
alcoholic  solution  in  long,  completely  white  prisms;  inodorous; 
tastes  like  nitrate  of  potassa ;  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water, 
insoluble  in  ether.  The  solution  does  not  react  alkaline.  By 
raising  the  heat  slowly,  urea  separates  first  into  ammonia,  water, 
and  mellanuric  acid;  when  more  strongly  heated  cyanurenic  acid 
remains,,  which  is  finally  transposed  into  hydrate  of  cyanic  acid, 
and  is  again  united  with  fhe  ammonia,  which  has  gone  over,  to 
form  urea.  If  urea  be  warmed  with  dilute  acids  and  alkalies,  it 
separates  into   carbonic   acid  and  ammonia,   N^GgH^O,    H0» 
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+  2C0,  (qoantiUtire  determination  of  urea).  If  hyponitric 
NO^  act  upon  urea,  we  obtain  nitrate  of  ammonia,  together 
evolution  of  equal  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen 

Urea  is  only  a  weak  base. 

rate  of  Urea:  (NC,H,0,)  NH^O+NO^  is  obtained  directly; 
kllises  from  the  aqueous  solution  in  perfectly  white  leaflets, 

dissolve  in  8  parts  cold  water.    By  heating,  it  is  decom- 
»  evolving  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen  gas. 
^daU  of  Urea:  (NC,H,0,rNH^,0+OxOy  separates  in  thin, 
Jline  leaflets,  which  taste  sour,  when  to  a  solution  of  urea  a 
>n  of  oxalic  acid  is  added. 

so,  farther,  has  the  property  of  forming  crystallisable  com- 
Is  with  several  salts,  and  in  these  compounds  it  seems  to 
iie  part  of  water  of  crystallisation ;  thus  with  chloride  of 
nium,  chloride  of  sodium  and  of  mercury,  etc.  The  com- 
on  with  common  salt  ■-NaCl+(NG,H,OJ'^NH3+2aq,  erys- 
s  in  shining,  rhombic  prisms. 

fe  conduct  ammonia  gas  into  the  cyanate  of  methyl,  of  ethyl, 
yl,  we  obtain  compounds  of  urea  with  C,H^2C^3,  and  5C,H, 

825).  But  these  compounds  may  also  be  considered  as 
I  compounds  of  methyl-amin,  ethyl-amin,  and  amyl-amin 
»zide  of  urea.    Then  the  formulse  for  these  compounds  are : — 

MethyUurea  ....    (NC,H,0,) 

Ethylwea     ....     (NC,H,OJ 

Amyl-urea    •     •     .     •    (NCjiHyO,) 
Hire  page  325). 

^r^urea  (Carbamid,  Carbanilid):     (NC,H,0,)  |  J  ^f  -(N 

)JNH^d,  is  obtained  when  vapor  of  hydrate  of  ^^j. 
5  acid  IS  conducted  slowly  and  at  a  low  tempera-  '^****«^-'*'«^ 
to  anilin.  It  is  also,  obtained  when  chloride  of  cyanogen  sas 
pon  aqueous  anilin ;  also,  by  mixing  sulphate  of  anilin  with  a 
m  of  cyanate  of  potassa.  Crystallises  m  needles ;  separates 
ng  heated  into  carbamid  and  carbanilid;  if  the  tempera- 
te raised  ammonia  escapes,  and  then  the  crystalline  residue 
ts  of  carbanilid  and  cyanuric  acid.  If  we  let  chloride  of 
gen  act  upon  nitranilin^  we  obtain  hinitro^melanUin  and 

it'Kn-urea,  (NCjHjOj)-!  n  g/jjo  V   ^^^^^    crystallizes   in 

jrellow  needles ;  both  compounds  are  destitute  of  acid  pro- 

). 

%n%n :  N^CjoH^Oj,  occurs  in  small  quantity  in  Quanin. 

.     We  digest  guano  with   dilute   lime-water. 


Wo 

until,  bj  boObg,  th«  fluid  imaurs  aroeniih  Tdkiw;  filer,  aid 
Mturate  with  hydroohlorior  Mid.  Amr  m  few  hourii  •  mM^Aili 
18  formed  oonaiatiDg  of  gnanin  and  urie  aeid;  we  bm  tUi  wkk 
hydrochlorio  acid,  and  precipitate  the  gnanin  firoM  the  hjdnK 
chloric  acid  solution  by  ammonia.  A  white  lobatMioe^  in  Ae 
form  of  a  powder,  bears  a  high  temperature  without  deooinpo«a|^ 
With  acids  it  gives  salt-like  eompouids,  which,  howwrery  nie  Y«y 
easily  decomposed,  even  by  wanning.  Ouanin  disiolvM.  mm 
easily  in  pure  potassa  and  soda  than  in  adds,  and  forme  with  sids 
a  orystalliiable  compound;  the  combinations  with  lime  nad  baqfli 
are  at  once  decomposed  by  carbonic  add. 
Meiam.-  JAZoei.*  ^^fij^    U  2  parts  chloride  oi  amBO- 

•  nium  and  1  part  sulphocyanide  of  potaesieB,  b 
subjected  to  slow  distillation  until  no  more  products  of  deeompi- 
sition  escape,  then  the  residue  contains  melam,  ehloride  ef  yi- 
tassium,  and  chloride  of  ammonium ;  the  first  of  wUeh  iumsbi 
when  the  mass  is  treated  with  water.  A  white,  completely  iatt 
ferent  body ;  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,'  and  ether.  FuM  witk 
hydrate  of  potassa,  ammonia  and  cyanate  of  potasse  eie  toamL 

melam  with  moderately  concentrated  potaesft  eofalim 
until  it  completely  disappears,  and  then  efaporate  the  ashriioa  ii 
a  certain  concentration,  leaflets  of  mdamin  are  seperated,  wai 
the  solution  contains  ammelin  in  combination  with  potsBsa<  Oie 
atom  melam  plus  2  atoms  water  hre  equal  to  1  atom  mdamin  aid 
1  atom  ammetin,  N^CeH^O,;  1  atom  melam  plus  1  atom  ammonh 
are  equal  to  2  atoms  melamin ;  thus,  therefore,  1  atom  melsB 
withdraws  1  atom  of  ammonia  from  the  second  atom  melam  and 
is  changed  into  melamin ;  in  the  place  of  ammonia  4  atoms  HO 
enter,  and  form  2  atoms  ammelin.  From  the  boiling  mqueous  so* 
lution  melamin  crystallizes  in  colorless,  bright,  lustred,  rhombic 
octobedrons.  Insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  not  easily  in  cold 
water.  In  a  high  temperature  it  decomposes  into  melen  (T),  cfdf- 
ing  ammonia.  It  combines  like  urea  with  acids  and  salts. 
A«»eun.  ^^Wt».-  N,C.H.a-(2H0NC^-NH,.    If  to 

the  alkalme  solution  of  ammelin  (ses  Melamin)  we 
add  acetic  acid,  or  a  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonia,  ammeUn  is 
precipitated.  This  body  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  dilute 
acids  upon  melam  and  melamin.  From  the  solution  of  pure  ni- 
trates, ammonia  precipitates  ammelin  pure.  It  appears  es  a  das- 
sling  white,  crystalline  powder;  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether ;  easily  soluble  in  pure  alkalies  and  in  most  of  the  adds. 
It  decomposes  in  a  high  temperature ;  fused  with  hydrvte  of  po- 
tassa,  it  gives  cyanate  of  potassa  and  ammonia.  A  weak  base ; 
with  most  of  the  acids,  it  gives  crystallizable  salts,  which,  even 
by  being  overflowed  with  water,  are  partially  decomposed,  forming 
acid  compounds.  It  also  combines,  like^urea,  wiui  salts.  Ike 
nitrate  appears  in  large  colorless  crystals. 
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Ammelid:  2HO+(4HO,2N,Cfl)7NH,,  is  formed  AmmeUd. 
a  solution  of  melam  in  warmed  nitric  acid  of  1.49 
.  gr. ;   farther,  by  the  action  of  concentrated  solphnric  acid 
on  ammelin  and  melam,  as  also  by  the  decomposition  of  amme- 
and  melamin  with  dilute  nitric  acid.     If  we  add  alcohol  to  a 
lation  of  ammelin  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  ammelid  is 
Mtrated.   After  being  washed  with  water,  it  resembles  ammelin, 
i  it  no  longer  possesses  basic  properties.     If  we  boil  ammelid 
th  nitric  acid,  we  obtain  cyanorenic  acid  and  ammonia,  and 
»ed  with  hydrate  of  potassa,  it  separates  into  cyanic  acid  and 
imonia.     With  oxide  of  silver  it  gives  a  compound  consisting  of 
LgO  +  (4HO,2N,C,rNH. 
(Sijfem  (Thein,  Guaranin):  V/J^^U,fi^^{2GQ^, 

r,C,OJ'^N  <  ^  »HCy.     Caffein  appears  as  a  paired 

npound  of  hydrocyanate  of  methylamin  with  uric  acid,  in 
ich  uren-imid  is  substituted  by  2G,H3.  It  occurs  in  coffee 
mels,  in  tea,  in  the  fruit  of  Paullinia  sorbilis^  and  in  the  leaves 
Hex  paraguayensis.  Crude  coffee  is  boiled  with  water,  the 
tained  decoction  first  precipitated  with  a  solution  of  sugar  of 
Aj  and  then  boiled  with  the  hydrate  of  oxide  of  lead  until  a 
w  quantity  is  not  colored.  From  the  filtered  solution  caffein  is 
Mmred  by  evaporation.  Crystallizes  in  flexible,  silky  needles; 
(66  at  177^,  and  sublimes  at  884^.  The  crystals  gr^te  between 
» teeth,  and  have  a  sharp,  bitter  taste.  Caffein  dissolves  in  98 
rts  cold  water,  in  97  parts  alcohol,  and  194  parts  ether.  It  is 
Borbed  in  large  quantity  by  boiling  water.  It  possesses  but 
ak  basic  properties.  The  hydroeUorate  of  caffein  is  separated 
beautiful  crystals,  if  caffein  be  dissolved  in  concentrated  hydro- 
[oiio  acid;  loses  the  acid  even  at  100^.  Also  the  sulphate 
fstalliases,  but  by  being  treated  with  water,  it  is  completely  de- 
nposed.  Caffein  combines  farther  with  chloride  of  mercury, 
loride  of  gold,  etc.  If  it  be  boiled  with  baryta-water,  we  ob- 
n,  at  first,  carbonate  of  baryta,  and  in  the  solution,  it  is  said, 
ftnate  of  baryta  is  found.  Ohhr-eaffein^  N^Cj^HgClO^,  is  formed 
dultaneously  with  amelinic  acid,  cholestrophan,  and  methylamin, 
the  decomposition  of  caffein  by  chlorine.  (Compare  p.  334). 
Theohromin:  N,C,,H30,-(C,H^N,C,0,rNH,Me,HCy.  This 
Mtance  is  obtained  from  cacaonnts  in  the  same  Theobromin. 
oner  as  caffein  from  coffee.  It  appears  in  the 
m  of  a  white  crystalline  powder  of  feebly  bitter  taste ;  little 
able  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Scarcely  possesses  basic 
iperties.  The  hydroehlorio  acid  compound  is  separated  in  crys- 
8  from  the  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  solution.  The  nitric 
Id  MaU  crystallizes  in  rhombic  columns.  Theobromin  gives,  with 
rate  of  silver,  a  Qrystallizable  compound,  N^Cj^HgO^+AgOy 
)^  Theobromin  contains  C,H,  less  than  caffein. 
24 
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c„.^  CW««i«<»:  NC,H,0,-(N,C,H,pjrNH,    Ilui 

base  18  fonnd  m  humaii  unne,  and  in  ranaolei  aid  ■ 


formed  by  the  action  of  addi  upon  ereatin.  Wa  bofl  patrid 
human  urine  with  lime-water  so  lonff  as  ammonia  ii  erafad, 
evaporate  the  filtrate,  leave  the  aalts  <n  urine  to  €rjiteUiie»  tiua 
add  chloride  of  line  thereto,  b]r  whieh,  after  a  hmf  time^  enildi 
of  ereatinin,  with  chloride  of  ainc,  are  formed,  whieh  erjatab  an 
purified  by  repeated  crystalliiation.  Tbeee  erjatala  an  diainlfii 
m  boiling  water ;  the  solution  is  mixed  with  ammonin  ntfl  it  be- 

S'ns  to  be  turbid,  then  it  is  precipitated  by  sulpiride  of  uuioinB, 
tered,  the  filtrate  eyaporatedy  and  the  reeidne  dissolved  in  alsihol. 
From  Ihe  alcoholic  solution,  the  creatinin,  after  long  ataalimi 
crystallizes.  Or  we  evaporate  the  solution  of  1  part  etaatia  in  1 
part  sulphuric  acid  and  8  parts  water,  decompose  the  anlphats  d 
creatinin  by  boiling  with  carbonate  of  baryta,  filter,,  and  waft  l» 
crystallize.  It  appears  in  colorless,  oblique,  rfaombio  cohnaii 
tastes  caustic,  dissolves  in  11.5  parts  water  and  in  108  parts  ab* 
solute  alcohol.  The  iulphaie  qf  ereaUnin  cr^stalliiea  m  wal» 
clear  quadratic  plates,  and  the  hjdrochlorate  in  transparent  acii- 
reacting  leafiets.  The  combination,  witii  chloride  of  sine,  appeaa 
in  oblique  rhombic  columns,  which  are  not  eaaOy  sohibb  m  watv, 
and  are  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Thioaiim^nin.    ,   Thioimn<mm:  (NCJ?«S.rNBL    If  w*  afcsb 

1  part  oil  of  mustard  with  8  to  4  fold  volnsNa  of 
strong  aqueous  ammonia,  the  whole,  after  a  short  time,  atifNi 
to  a  crystalline  mass  of  thiosinnamin.  It  appears  in  shining 
white  crystals,  inodorous,  bitter ;  fuses  at  70^,  dissolves  easily  in 
water,  does  not  react  alkaline,  and  is  not  volatile.  Is  only  s 
weak  base,  and  with  sulphuric,  nitric,  acetic,  and  oznlie  aeid,  it 
gives  no  fixed  compounds.  It  unites,  like  urea,  with  several  salts, 
with  chloride  of  mercury,  chloride  of  silver,  sulphate  of  oopper, 
and  nitrate  of  silver.  It  to  a  concentrated  solution  of  thiosinna- 
min nitrate  of  silver  be  added,  there  is  formed  a  voluminous  crys- 
talline precipitate,  consisting  of  AgO,NOj+(NC,H^S^NH|,  and, 
by  being  boiled  with  water,  is  decomposed,  whilst  sulphide  of 
silver  is  separated. 

Sinnamin.  .  Sifinamin :   (NC.R,r^Rr    ^  we  digeat  tiiio- 

sinnamin  with  freshly  precipitated  hydrate  of  oxide 
of  lead,  mixed  with  water  until  it  is  like  pap,  and  then  after  the 
entire  decomposition  of  the  mass,  we  extract  it  first  with  water, 
and  then  again  with  alcohol,  there  remains,  after  evaporation  upon 
the  water-bath,  a  thick  svnip,  in  which,  after  long  standing,  four- 
sided  prisms  form,  which  contain  1  atom  more  of  water.  The 
syrup-like  sinnamin  contains  less  water  than  the  crystallised ;  in- 
odoroos,  and  of  strongly  bitter  taste.  It  is  decompoaed  by  bett- 
ing, and,  by  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid,  whilst  ammonia  is 
evolved.    A  strong  base,  reacts  alkaline,  precipitates  the  salts  of 
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Ide  of  lead,  copper,  iron,  .and  silver ;  separates  ammonia  from 
compounds. 

Sinapolin:  {TSC^Jl^fi^'^Wly  If  we  heat  mus-  ginapoUn. 
'd  oil  with  baryta  water,  and  evaporate  the  whole 
dryness,  sinapolin  remains,  and  can  be  extracted  by  alcohol  or 
ler.  It  is  also  obtained  by  the  action  of  hydrated  oxide  of  lead 
on  mustard  oil.  Crystallizes  from  the  aqueous  solution  in  unc- 
>ii8  shining  leaflets,  whicl^  fuse  at  100^.  In  the  hot  aqueous 
ution  it  reacts  alkaline.  Is  not  decomposed  by  boiling  with 
tassa  lye.     Dissolves  in  acids. 

Thialdin:  (Cj^i^SJ^^NH,.  Into  a  solution  of  Thi^din. 
lehyd-ammonia  in  12  to  16  parts  water,  we  slow- 
lead  hydrosulphuric  acid.  The  crystals  which  are  after  a 
>rt  time  deposited,  are  dissolved  in  ether,  then  some  alcohol  is 
ded,  and  the  solution  is  left  to  evaporate  spontaneously.  The 
^stals  are  long,  transparent,  colorless,  shining ;  the  odor,  at 
It,  peculiarly  aromatic — later,  disagreeable.  Fuses  at  43^, 
tie  soluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  The 
ueouB  solution  distillable ;  heated  by  itself  it  decomposes,  form- 
l  a  badly  smelling  oil.  Does  not  react  alkaline.  The  alcoholic 
ution  gives,  with  acetate  of  lead,  after  a  short  time,  a  yellow 
Msipitate,  which  soon  becomes  black.  If  we  heat  it  with  a  sc- 
ion of  nitrate  of  silver,  aldehyd  escapes,  whilst  sulphide  of 
rer  is  separated.  When  heated  to  redness,  with  hydrate  of 
tassa,  it  gives  chinolin.  If  we  boil  thialdin  in  a  retort  with 
K>lution  of  cyanide  of  mercury,  we  obtain  sulphide  o^  mercury, 
i  in  the  neck  of  the  retort  appear  volatile  crystalline  needles, 
Ich  dissolve  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and,  probably,  contain 
inogen.  Hydrochhrate  of  thialdin  crystallizes  in  long  prisms, 
ich  dissolve  easily  in  water.  The  nitric  acid  aaU  exhibits  white 
^dles. 

Selenaldin.    If  we  conduct  hydro-selenium  into  geienaidin. 
elation  of  aldehyd-ammonia,  we  thus  obtain  selen- 
lin,  which  agrees  in  its  properties  with  thialdin.    A  tellur-aldin 
QOt  known. 

CarbotMaldin :  (C^H^SJ^NH,.  If  to  an  alco-  carbothiaidin. 
lie  solution  of  aldehyd-ammonia,  sulpho-carbonic 
d  be  added,  shining  white  crystals  of  carbothiaidin  are  sepa- 
ed.  Insoluble  in  water  and  in  cold  ether,  easily  soluble  in  hot 
ekol.  By  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid  it  separates  into  am- 
nia,  Bulpho-carbonic  acid,  and  aldehyd.  Dissolves  in  dilute 
Irochloric  acid  without  decomposition ;  after  a  little  time  the 
ution  stiffens  to  a  white  pap,  insoluble  in  water.  In  the  hot 
eholic  solution,  with  oxalic  acid,  it  gives  oxalate  of  ammonia. 
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b.  Organic  Vegetable  Basee. 

ni  ve   ta-      ^^  plants  are  found  many  bases,  which  beluTe 
biebasel  quite  like  ammonia,  and  of  which  it  has  been  as- 

sumed, until  now,  that  they  contain  ammonia  as 
active  part,  combined  with  an  organic  oxide  as  pairling.  New 
researches  upon  auinin  (chinin),  caffein,  piperin,  etc.,  have,  how- 
ever,  made  it  in  a  high  degree  probable,  that  other  simple  nitro- 
gen bases  can  take  the  place  of  ammonia  in.  the  paired  bases. 
There  are,  however,  before  us,  too  few  facts  to  enable  ufl,  at  pre- 
sent, to  exhibit  rational  formulae  in  these  respects.  On  acoonnt 
of  this  uncertainty,  I  have  preferred  to  use  now  the  simplest  sym- 
bol for  each  of  the  following  bases,  and,  in  order  to  give  the  rela- 
tions to  ammonia,  in  combinations  with  the  acids,  to  annex  tbe 
symbol  H  and  H,0  to  the  base ;  e.  g. 

Morphin    •• Mo, 

Ilydrochlorate  of  morphin    •     •     MoH,Cl, 
Sulphate  of  morphin    .     •     •     •    MoH,0+SO,. 

Almost  all  the  bases  of  this  class  are  solid,  erys- 

proj^ierof     tallizable,  and  suffer,  by  dry  distillation,  a  partial  or 
these  bases.       total  decomposition.     They  are  almost  insolnble  in 

water,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  soluble  in  alcohol, 
and  many,  also,  in  ether.  They  possess,  alone,  as  well  as  in  their 
salts,  a  bitter,  and  often  most  disagreeable  taste.  Many,  as  vera- 
trin,  strychnin,  and  brucin^  act  extremely  poisonously  upon  the 
animal  organism.  Their  alkaline  properties  are  very  different; 
the  stronger,  as  brucin,  strychnin,  and  quinin,  precipitate  the  ox- 
ides of  most  heavy  metals.  Many  salts  are  soluble,  with  difficul- 
ty, in  water,  and  can  be  produced  by  double  decomposition. 
Many  organic  bases,  which  are  precipitated  by  bicarbonate  of 
potassa,  remain  dissolved,  if  there  be  previously  added  to  them 
tartaric  acid,  as  salts  of  morphin,  brucin,  and  quinin,  whilst  the 
salts  of  strychnin,  narcotin,  and  cinchonin,  are  precipitated. 
With  the  reagents  of  organic  bases  may  be  enumerated,  pure  al- 
kalies and  their  carbonates,  phosphate  of  soda,  iodic  acid,  chlo- 
ride of  gold,  of  platinum,  bichloride  of  mercury,  sulphocyanide 
of  potassium,  iodide  of  potassium,  tincture  of  gall-nuts,  and 
pikrin-nitric  acid.  If  wo  let  the  halogens  act  upon  the  organic 
bases,  a  substitution  generally  takes  place  of  the  hydrogen  in  the 
pairling  whereby  bases  afise,  containing  chlorine,  bromine,  and 
iodine. 

The  non-volatile  bases  are  generally  produced  when 
tiic  basjr.'^  ^     the  vegetable  matter  is  extracted  by  acidulated  wa- 
ter (sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid)  and  the  bases 
precipitated  from  the  concentrated  solution  by  an  alkali  (potassa 
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lime,  ammonia,  sometimes,  also,  magnesia).  The  precipitate  is 
dried,  afterwards  boiled  in  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  bases ; 
these  are  then  purified  by  repeated  crystallization,  treatment  with 
animal  charcoal,  etc.  They  can  also  be  obtained  if  the  acid 
vegetable  extfact  be  exactly  saturated  with  carbonate  of  potassa, 
»nd  then  an  infusion  of  nutgalls  so  long  added  as  a  precipitate 
of  tannic  acid  is  formed.  This  precipitate  is  washed,  still  moist, 
mixed  with  hydrate  of  lime,  and  the  whole  exposed  to  the  air  to 
the  destruction  of  the  tannin.  Afterward  the  mixture  is  dried, 
»nd  the  base  dissolved,  by  boiling  alcohol.  If  several  bases  occur, 
in  common,  they  must  be  separated  by  different  means  of  solution. 

AconUin :  Ac—NCgpH^Oj^,  is  found  in  Aeonitum  Aconitin. 
napellus.  Crystallizes  from  the  aqueous  alcoholic 
solution  in  inodorous,  bitter,  sharp-tasting  white  grains.  ^Dis- 
solves in  100  parts  cold  water  and  50  parts  boiling,  easily  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether,  easily  melts,  reacts  strongly  alkaline,  and 
completely  saturates  acids.  The  salts  are  not  crystallizable,  but 
appear  as  a  gum-like  mass,  which  tastes  sharp  and  bitter.  The 
pure  bases,  as  well  as  their  salts,  are  very  poisonous. 

Atrophi :  At—NCj^H^jOe.     It  is  found  in  every  ^tropin. 

Eart  of  Atropa  helJadonna.  Crystallizes  from  the 
ot  concentrated  aqueous  solution  in  tuftiform,  united,  white,  trans- 
parent prisms  of  silky  lustre.  Inodorous,  tastes  most  disagreea- 
bly bitter,  produces  ereat  distention  of  the  pupil,  dissolves  in  2000 
parts  cold  water,  and  54  parts  of  hot.  Easily  soluble  in  alcohol, 
and  in  25  parts  cold  ether.  Even  by  long  boiling  with  water, 
atropin  suffers  a  change ;  it  is  decomposed  by  caustic  alkalies, 
under  evolution  of  ammonia  and  the  formation  of  a  resin-like 
substance.  Atropin  reacts  strongly  and  permanently  alkaline, 
forma  mostly  crystallizable,  neutral,  bitter,  and  sharp-tasting 
poisonous  salts,  which  dissolve  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  not  in 
ether. 

Datunn.  It  is  found  in  Datura  Btramonium.  Daturin. 
Crystallines  from  the  aqueous  alcoholic  solution  in 
colorless,  very  shining,  tuftiform  needles.  Inodorous,  and  of  a 
bitter  taste,  strongly  resembling  that  of  tobacco. .  Dissolves  in 
280  parts  cold  water  and  in  72  parts  boiling,  in  8  parts  alcohol 
and  in  21  parts  ether ;  fuses  and  volatilizes  partly  undecomposed. 
Strongly  alkaline,  and  forms  neutral,  sharp,  and  bitter-tasting, 
very  poisonous,  crystallizable  salts  soluble  m  water  and  alcohol. 
This  compound  must  be  identicaA  with  atropin. 

Hyoseyamin-is  found  in  HyoscyamuB  niger  and  Hyoscyamin. 
aKiM,  particularly  in  the  seed.     Crystallizes  in  nee- 
dles of  silky  lustre ;  smells  most  offensively,  benumbing,  tobacco- 
like ;  tastes  sharply  biting  ;  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
most  poisonous,  volatile,  and  forms  neutral  salts. 
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Bases  in  Opium.    Opium  contains  several  organic 
Bases  m  opium.  ^^^^^  ^g  eodein,  morphin,  narcotiny  thebain,  narcein, 

and  papaverin  united  to  meconic  aoid  and  also  meconin. 

1.  Codein.  Oodetu  (Codeia):  Co— NCj^H^O^,.    If  we  addcUo- 

ride  of  calciam  to  a  concentrated  aqueoas  extract  of 
opium,  the  solution  filtered  from  meconate  of  lime  contains  some 
hydrochlorate  of  codein  and  of  morphin.  Both  bases  are  precipi- 
tated by  soda,  the  precipitate  treated  with  alcohol,  the  alcoholic 
solution  accurately  saturated  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  alcohol  en- 
porated,  cold  water  added  to  the  residue  so  long  as  a  clondiog 
follows,  the  solution  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  symp- 
thickness.  The  residue  is  shaken  with  potassa  solution  and  ether, 
which  dissolves  the  codein,  and  this  latter  is  left  behind  by  spon- 
taneous evaporation  of  the  etheric  solution.  Crystallises  by  slow 
cooling  from  the  hot  saturated  aqueous  solution,  partly  in  rhombic 
octohedrons  with  2  atoms  HO ;  melts  at  150^ ;  stifilens  crystal- 
line; dissolves  in  86  parts  water  at  15^.  A  strong  base  which  ii 
not  expelled  by  ammonia,  gives  with  acids  perfectly  neutral  bitter- 
tasting  salts;  mostly  crystallizable.  Acts  somewhat  like  morphin. 
,     ^.  ilforpWn  (Morphia):  Mo— NC«H-,0..   The  follow. 

2.  Morphm.       j^^  ^^^j^^ ^  }^^  preparing  morphin  S  blsed  upon  the 

f>roperty  of  that  substance  to  form  a  soluble  combination  with 
ime.  We  extract  opium  repeatedly  with  threefold  weight  of  water, 
boil  the  fluid,  and  add  by  degrees  (th  as  much  lime  in  pap  as  the 
amount  of  opium  employed.     Afterwards  it  is  strained  through 
linen  and  the  obtained  fluid  evaporated  to  double  the  weight  of 
the  opium  employed.    We  filter,  heat  the  filtrate  to  boiling,  and  add 
thereto  ^^^th  as  much  chloride  of  ammonium  as  the  weight  of  theopi- 
um  whereby  the  morphin  is  precipitated.    Forms  shining,  colorless 
crystals,  which  contain  2  atoms  water.     If  morphin  be  precipitated 
from  its  salts  by  ammonia,  we  obtain  a  cheesy  precipitate,  which 
after  a  little  time  unites  crystalline.     Inodorous;  of  strong,  bitter 
taste;  almost  insoluble  in  cold  water,  soluble  in  400  parts  boiling 
water,  in  13.3  parts  hot  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether ;  melts  in 
anhydrous  condition  and  stifi'ens  crystalline.  Nitric  acid  imparts  to 
morphin  and  its  salts  a  red  color,  which  soon  disappears;  treated 
with  superoxide  of  lead  and  sulphuric  acidj  we  obtain  a  brown,  bit- 
ter-tasting mass — morphetin  ;  easily  soluble  in  water.   Chlorine  and 
iodine  produce  decomposition.    If  morphin  or  its  salts  be  added  to 
a  solution  of  perchloride  of  iroriy  the  solution  is  colored  a  beauti- 
ful blue.     The  solution  of  morphin  reacts  strongly  alkaline;  it 
forms  with  acids  neutral,  colorless,  bitter,  sharp-tasting,  mostly 
crystalline  salts.     Hydrochlorate  of  morphin:  AIoH+CI,  crystal- 
lizes in  fine  prisms,  which  dissolve  in  20  parts  water.     Acetate  of 
morphin^  MoIIjO  +  AcOa,  is  obtained  if  morphin  be  difiused  in 
boiling  alcohol  and  enough  acetic  acid  added  for  complete  solution. 
After  cooling,  ether  is  poured  over  the  solution  and  the  salt  is 
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obtained,  by  standing  at  rest,  in  small  crystals.  More  easily  solu- 
ble in  water  than  in  alcohol ;  the  aqueous  solution  by  evaporation 
loses  acetic  acid. 

Morphin  is  precipitated  by  ammonia,  codein  is  not ;  the  former 
is  insoluble  in  ether,  the  latter  is  soluble.  Also  morphin  and 
codein  differ  in  their  behavior  to  nitric  acid  and  to  percbloride  of 
iron. 

Thelain^  NCj^Hj^Oj;  narcein^  NC„Hj„0,j,  wi^  pBeudomorphin^ 
NC^H„0,4,  are  bases  of  opium,  which  need  a  more  particular 
investigation. 

Narcotin  (Opian,  Narcotina):  NC^aH^Oj^.  Nar-  3  Narcotin. 
cotin  is  soluble  in  ether,  and  can,  therefore,  if  it 
occur  in  common  with  morphin,  be  separated  by  that  fluid.  We 
obtain  it  direct  when  the  watery  extract  of  opium  is  digested  with 
ether.  The  narcotin  remaining  behind  from  the  etheric  solution 
is  purified  by  solution  in  alcohol  and  recrystallization.  Crystallizes 
in  colorless  prisms  or  scales  of  mother-of-pearl  lustre ;  inodorous, 
tasteless;  fuses  at  170^  and  stiffens  at  130^ ;  insoluble  in  cold 
water;  100  parts  alcohol  of  85  per  cent,  dissolve,  by  boiling,  5 
parts  narcotin,  and  100  parts  boiling  ether  dissolve  2.1  parts. 
If  narcotin  be  dissolved  in  an  bxcbbb  of  sulphuric  add  and  the 
solution  heated  with  finely-ground  peroxide  of  manganese^  it  de- 
composes into  eotamin  and  opianic  acid  {see  Opianic  Acid)  under 
evolution  of  carbonic  acid. 

One  atom  nareotirij  NC^flHjaOj.-t" 0,  =  1  atom  eotamin^  NC^ 
H|,Oj  +  1  atom  opianic  acid  CsgHgOg  +  5H0.  The  like  decom- 
position follows  also,  if  narcotin  be  boiled  with  a  large  excess  of 
chloride  of  platinum.  If  we  use  but  little  chloride  of  platinum, 
the  narcotin  decomposes  into  narcogenin^  T^^G^fi^fi^^  and  into 
opianic  acid.  Two  atoms  narcotin  plus  5  atoms  oxygen  are  equal 
to  1  atom  narcogenin^  1  atom  opianic  acid,  and  3  atoms  water. 
Treated  with  superoxide  of  lead  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  we  ob- 
tain narcotein,  a  brown,  amorphous,  extremely  bitter  substance ; 
easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  If  narcotin 'be  heated  in  an 
oil-bath  a  few  degrees  above  fusion,  it  is  colored  deep  reddish- 
yellow  ;  at  220°  ammonia  is  evolved  under  swelling.  The  swollen 
residue  contains  humopinic  acid  and  a  new  base  not  yet  particu- 
larly investigated.  If  we  heat  narcotin  with  a  concentrated  solU" 
tion  of  potassaj  it  evolves  no  ammonia,  and,  if  the  action  be  long 
continued,  a  body  is  deposited  of  the  consistence  of  turpentine — 
the  narcotinate  of  potasea.  Narcotinic  acid  cannot  be  isolated, 
because  it  is  converted  again  into  narcotin.  If  narcotin  be  melted 
with  hydrate  of  potassa  at  220°,  we  obtain  propylamine  NH^C^H, 
{vide  page  359).  Narcotin  is  a  weak  base.  The  salts  taste  more 
bitter  than  those  of  morphin ;  those  with  weak  acids  are  decom- 
posed by  water  under  deposition  of  narcotin. 

Difference  between  Narcotin  and  Morphin*    Narcotin  is  taste- 
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less,  Bolable  in  ether,  insoluble  in  pure  alkaliesi  and  does  not  eokr 
the  sftlte  of  peroxide  of  iron  bliie.  If  we  add  a  few  ismfM  d 
nitrio  acid  to  a  eolation  of  narcotin  in  enlphuric  add,  it  aiea«w, 
after  a  few  moments,  a  blood-red  oolor,  whilst  morphin  ia  oolsnd 
slightly  green.  Narootin,  mixed  with  some  aleohol,  ia  pteeipi- 
tated  by  doable  carbonate  of  potassa,  bat  the  morphin  salts  sie 
not.  The  nareotin  $aU$  are  said  to  show  no  medical  action.  Ths 
morphin  9aU$  act  like  opiutn. 

^roductB^d^  Cfetorii6i(Cotarnia):NO-H„0,+aq.  Biafoal 
comporitioii  of  in  the  reddish- jellow  fluid  from  which  opinnio  ud 
narcot^  has  been  deposited,  by  the  action  of  peroxide  cf 

CotamiiL  mauffanese  upon  narcotin,  and  is  preeipitatad  as  a 
double  salt  by  chloride  of  platinum.  The  doable  ealt  ia  dessa- 
posed  by  hydrosulpharic  acid :  we  filter  from  solphide  of  plsli— i, 
mix  the  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  cotamin  witii  baryta  waMr, 
evaporate,  and  extract  the  cotamin  from  the  residne  by  aleAel 
Crystallises  in  stelliform  groops  of  needles,  which  melt  at  100* 
under  loss  of  7.6  per  cent,  of  water.  Soluble  in  watery  aleskii, 
ether,  and  potash  l^e ;  dissolTea  in  nitric  acid,  with  dark-rnd  eskr* 
The  aqueous  solution  reacts  feebly  alkaline ;  it  predpitntea  eeti 
of  peroxide  of  copper  and  of  iron.  The  cotamin  taftt  an  reasik* 
ably  soluble,  and  are  obtained  direct. 

Xapcogonin.  Nareogenin :  ^fiJS^O^    Oidy  known  in  cNh 

binations  of  chloride  of  platinum.  If  we  endeaftr 
to  separate  it  from  the  platinum  compound,  it  decomposes  isto 
narcotin  and  cotarnin.  The  chloride  of  platinum  compound  erJ^ 
tallizes  in  light  yellow  needles. 

We  can  regard  narcotin  and  narcogenin  as  compounds  of  co- 
tamin, with  GsqHjjO,,  which  body  then,  by  oxidation,  fomi 
opianic  acid. 

Narcotin:        NO^Hjj,0,^-C^H„0,+    NCg|H,,0,+  HO. 
Narcogenin :  N,C„H„0^=-  C^H,,0, + 2(NC^HuO,+ 2H0). 

Humopinio  Sumopinic  Acid:    C^jH^Oj^.     Humopinic  acid, 

acid.  which  is  formed  by  heating  narcotin,  appears  ss  t 

dark-brown  amorphous  substance,  insoluble  in  water 
and  acids;  dissolves  in  alcohol,  with  a  deep    yellow-red   color. 
ApophylUnic  acid  is  occasionally  found  in  the  baryta  residue, 
from  which  cotarnin  has  been  extracted  by  alcohol. 
4.PapaTeriiL         Papavcrin:  Pa-NC^H,,0,.    To  procnre  paps- 

verin,  we  use  the  brown  resinous  mass,  which  is 
obtained,  if  crude  morphin,  precipitated  by  soda  from  the  aque- 
ous extract  of  opium,  be  treated  with  alcohol,  the  brown  extract 
evaporated,  the  residue  digested  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  the  filtrate  precipitated  with  ammonia.  If  we  mix  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  solution  of  this  resin  with  acetate  of  potassa,  a  dark 
resinous  body  is  precipitated,  from  which,  after  washing  with 
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»  the  papaverin  is  extracted  by  boiling  ether.  Gryetallizes 
the  alcoholic  Bolotion  in  little  white  spears,  scarcely  reacting 
ne.  The  hjdrochlorate,  PaH+Gl,  crystallizes  in  direct 
»ic  columns.     Not  poisonous. 

ilidanin :  Che—NjC^H^O^,  is  found  in  all  parts  cheUdonin. 
elidanium  maju$^  in  common  with  chelerythrin. 
Gtllizes  from  the  alcoholic  solution,  in  colorless,  inodorous, 
ir  crystals,  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
melts  to  a  colorless  liquid,  and,  by  meltins  with  hydrate  of 
la,  erolves  ammonia.  The  salts  are  colorless,  mostly  solu- 
I  water,  react  acid  ;  animal  charcoal  extracts  chelidonin 
the  salts. 

lUrythrin:  Chr-NC„H,^08,isfound  in  {Jheli-  chelerythrin. 
m  majtiSy  particularly  in  the  root,  and  in  the 
ut  not  the  herb  of  Q-laucium  luteumj  as  well  as  in  the  root 
nguinaria  canadensis.  Precipitated  from  the  hydrochloric 
olution  by  ammonia,  it  appears  in  pale-yellow  flakes,  which, 
Irying  in  gentle  heat,  appear  as  an  adhesire  yellow  powder ; 
owder  excites  violent  sneezing  and  catarrh.  It  remains 
;he  etheric  solution  as  a  turpentine-like  mass,  which,  by  de- 
stiffens;  from  the  alcoholic  solution  it  is  obtained  in  warty 
Is;    the    alcoholic  solution   has  a  sharp  burning    taste; 

to  an  oil-like  liquid.     If  an   acid  be  poured  oyer   this 
t  is  colored  splendid  earmine-red ;  it  completely  saturates 
and  forms  red  salts,  of  a  sharp  burning  taste,  which  easily 
re  in  water  and  alcohol,  crystallize,  and  act  as  narcotics. 
\uein  is  found  in  the  herb  of  0-lauexum  ItUeum.  Qi^^Qi]^ 
hUizes  from  the  aqueous  solution  in  small  leaf- 
'  mother-of-pearl  lustre.     If  it  be  precipitated  by  ammonia 
%  solution  in  acids,  it  appears  soft,  and  dries,  after  some 
to  a  hard  resinous  mass ;  tastes  sharply  bitter ;  soluble  in 

alcohol,  and  ether.     Giyes,  with  acids,  neutral  salts  of 
burning  taste. 

•ueapicrin  is  found  in  the  root  of  Gf-laucium  Giancopicrin. 
I.     Crystallizes  from  the  etheric  solution  in 
ig  white  granular  crystals.     Easily  soluble  in  water,  solu- 
ith  difficulty,  in  alcohol  and  ether,  tastes  exceedingly  bitter, 
jrming  with  sulphuric  acid  it  assumes  a  beautiful  dark-green 
which  soon  disappears. 

min:  So— NCg^HyjOjgC?),  is  found  in  the  her-  solemn. 
Sdanum  nigrum  and  verbascum;  in  the  stalks, 
t  and  berries  of  Solanum  dulcamara  and  tuberosum.  Crys- 
I  from  the  hot  alcoholic  solution  in  microscopic  prisms. 
Ms;  after  drying,  inodorous;  tastes  sharply,  bitter,  aro- 
and  produces  permanent  itching  in  the  esophagus;  almost 
>Ie  in  water,  rather  soluble  in  alcohol,  soluble  with  difficulty 
nr.  Slightly  alkaline;  giyes,  with  acids,  salts  of  a  bitter, 
I  taste,  which  mostly  dry  away  gum-like.     The  acid  salts 
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have  a  great  tendency  to  form  doable  salts.    The  succinates  crys- 
tallize in  colorless  needles;    easily  soluble  in  water.     In  laige 
doses  it  acts  poisonously. 
Deipbinin.  Delphintn  :  De«— NC^HjgO-,  is  foond  in  the  ke^ 

nels  of  the  stavesacre  (seeds  oi  Delphinium  tiapkua* 
gria).  Cannot  be  obtained  crystalline;  has  a  pale-yellow  reus- 
ous  appearance;  smells  slightly  like  amber;  almost  insoluble  in 
water,  and  of  insupportable  sharp  taste;  melts  at  120^;{fxnUf 
with  acids,  easily  soluble  salts  of  extraordinary  sharp  taste. 
Vcratrin.  Vetratfin  (Vetraria) :  Vc—NCj^H^O^  is  found  in 

the  root  of  Veratrum  album  and  in  the  seeds  of  ^^ 
ratrum  aabadilla.  It  appears  in  the  form  of  a  white,  unerystal- 
lizable,  pulverizable  resin;  melts  at  110^;  reacts  strongly  alki- 
line;  is  inodorous;  excites  violent  sneezing;  tastes  eztremeW 
sharp ;  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  it 
completely  saturates  bases,  and  gives,  in  part,  crystallisable  lilti. 
Nitric  acid  colors  veratrin  first  red  and  then  yellow. 
SabadiUin.  SobadilUn:  S^^VCJR^fig,    It  is  found  in  Fers- 

trum  %abadilla.     Crystallises  in  stelliform  groups  of 
prisms;  of  insupportable  sharp  taste;  melts  at  200^;  soluble  in 
boiling  water,  insoluble  in  cola  water  and  ether,  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol ;  sublimable ;  reacts  strongly  alkaline. 
Jerrin.  Jervin:  Je=N,CaoH4|0«  is  found  with  veratrin  in 

the  root  of  Veratrum  album;  the  sulphate  of  jervin 
is  soluble  with  diflSculty,  and  the  sulphate  of  veratrin  is  easily 
soluble ;  hence  the  two  salts  can  be  easily  separated.  It  is  white, 
crystalline,  fusible;  almost  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol; 
decomposes  at  200°. 
Colcbicin  Colcliicin  is   found   in   the   seeds   of   Colchicum 

autumnale.  From  the  solution  in  alcohol  mixed 
with  some  water,  it  crystallizes  in  colorless  prisms  and  needles. 
Inodorous ;  of  a  sharp,  bitter,  itching  taste ;  dissolves  rather 
easily  in  water;  slightly  alkaline,  but  completely  neutralizes 
acids,  and  forms  salts  in  part  crystallizable,  and  of  a  bitter, 
itching  taste.  Nitric  acid  produces  a  blue  color,  which  soon  dis- 
appears. 
Emctin.  Emetin  (Emeta)  is  found  in  the  root  of  CephaelU 

emetica^  Callicoccay  pecacuanhay  and  Viola  emetica 
(Ipecacuanha).  White,  inodorous,  almost  tasteless  powder;  un- 
changeable in  the  air,  and  of  strong  alkaline  properties.  Easily 
soluble  in  alcohol,  soluble  with  difiBculty  in  water,  and  insoluble  in 
ether.  A  slight  dose  produces  violent  vomiting.  Emetin  com- 
pletely saturates  acids;  the  neutral  salts  appear  as  a  gum-like 
mass;  the  acid  salts  crystallize  in  part;  they  mostly  dissolve  easily 
in  water,  act  like  emetin,  and  possess  a  bitter,  sharp  taste. 
Strjchnin.  Strychnin  (Strychnia):    Str^N.C^H^O^.     It  is 

found  in  several  species  of  the  genus  tStrychnai^  as  in 
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Str»  nux  vomica^  ignatia^  and  coluhrina  in  company  with  bruein; 
kiso  it  is  found  in  the  poisonous  preparation,  which  the  natives  of 
Borneo  employ  to  poison  their  arrows  {upas-tienti  or  woorara). 
Belongs  to  the  most  poisonous  organic  compounds.  We  procure 
itrychnin  most  easily  from  the  Ignatius  beans,  which  contain  very 
ittle  bruein,  if  these  are  rasped  and  completely  extracted  with 
»ther  to  remore  the  fat.  The  beans,  freed  from  fat,  are  boiled 
nrith  alcohol,  then  the  alcohol  distilled  off,  and  the  residue  boiled 
irith  water  and  magnesia.  The  precipitate  is  washed,  dried,  and 
^hen  treated  with  anhydrous  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  strychnin. 
Prom  nux  vomica  we  obtain  strychnin  in  common  with  leucin. 
We  separate  the  bases  by  converting  them  into  nitrates ;  the  ni- 
trate of  strychnin  first  forms  penniform,  completely  white,  small 
srystals;  and  later,  the  nitrate  of  bruein,  large,  hard,  quadrilate- 
ral crystals.  Also,  the  separation  can  be  effected  by  alcohol, 
irhich  dissolves  bruein  easily  and  strychnin  with  difficulty.  From 
the  solution  in  alcohol  mixed  with  some  water,  strychnin  crystal- 
lizes, by  spontaneous  evaporation,  in  small, white,  quadratic  prisms ; 
by  quick  evaporation  we  obtain  it  in  granular  powder ;  inodorous, 
and  of  most  bitter,  afterwards  somewhat  metallic  taste ;  dissolves  in 
2500 parts  boiling  water  and  in  6667  parts  cold;  insoluble  in  an- 
hydrous alcohol,  soluble  with  difficulty  in  aqueous,  scarcely  soluble 
in  ether.  Quite  pure  strychnin  dissolves  in  concen- 
trated  nitric  acid  with  a  yellow  color ;  if  only  a  trace  gtrych^  ^^ 
of  bruein  be  present,  it  is  immediately  colored  red. 
If  strychnin  be  rubbed  in  a  mortar  with  a  few  drops  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  which  contains  1  per  cent,  nitric  acid,  it 
vanishes  without  changing  color;  but  if  only  a  trace  of  superoxide 
of  lead  be  poured  in,  there  is  in  a  moment  produced  a  splendid 
blue  color,  which  is  quickly  converted  into  violet,  then  into  red, 
and,  at  last,  into  green-finch  color.     The  same  reaction  also  takes 

Elace,  if  a  very  small  quantity  of  dissolved  chromate  of  potassa  be 
rought  into  a  solution  of  strychnin  in  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid ;  if  strychnin  be  treated  with  superoxide  of  lead  and  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  we  thus  obtain  a  brownish-yellow,  bitter  powder ; 
soluble  with  difficulty  in  water  and  alcohol.  This  powder  reacts 
acid,  and  completely  saturates  potassa.  Chlorine  converts  strych- 
nin into  a  base  containing  chlorine,'  one  atom  of  H  being  replaced 
by  one  atom  of  chlorine.  If  chlorine  be  added  to  a  dissolved 
strychnin  salt,  a  flocculent  precipitate  is  immediately  produced. — 
Bromine  behaves  in  like  manner.  The  substitution  affects  the 
pairling  in  strychnin.  By  heating  it  with  hydrate  of  potassa^ 
It  is  decomposed  into  chinolin,  hydrogen  gas,  and  carbonic  acid. 

Salts  of  Strychnin.  Strychnin  is  a  strong  organic  base,  it 
completely  saturates  acids,  expels  most  organic  bases  from  their 
eompoun js,  and  forms  double  salts ;  they  possess  an  extremely 
bitter  taste,  and  act  poisonously  like  strychnin.    The  sulphate  of 
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BttycJinin^  StrH,0+ SO,,  crystallizes  in  large  quadrilateral  prisms; 
the  acid  salt,  StrH,0+H0+2S0y  appears  in  long,  thin  needles. 
The  nttrat€y  8trH,0+N0j,  forms  colorless  needles;  if  it  be 
heated  with  concentrated  acid,  thus  is  obtained  the  salt  of  a  nitro- 

5 en  base.     The  hydroehlt^atej  StrH,Gl+3aq,  crystallises  in  see- 
ks, easily  soluble  in  water.    The  hydriodate  is   insoluble  m 
water.     With  perchloride  of  mercury,  and  cyanide  of  mereiiiy, 
strychnin  gives  compounds  aStrH-2(HsCl),8tr+2(HgCy). 
Brucin.  Briunn  {Brucit)  1  Br^N^G^iBLO,,  is  ^und  in  the 

false  Angustura  bark  (probably  the  bark  of  Str^feh- 
no8  mix  vomica),  in  combination  with  tannin,  and  in  the  fruit  of 
the  different  species  of  strychnos.  We  obtain  brucin  from  the 
false  Angustura  bark,  like  strychnin  from  Ignatius's  bean.  It 
crystallizes  from  the  aqueous  alcoholic  solution  by  spontaneosi 
evaporation,  in  colorless,  transparent,  quadrangular  prisms ;  bv 
quicker  evaporation,  it  appears  in  leaflets  of  pearly  lustre,  whin 
contain  7  atoms  water.  Melts  at  100^,  under  loss  of  water. 
Tastes  bitter,  like  strychnin ;  dissolves  in  850  parts  cold  water, 
and  in  500  parts  of  boiling ;  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in 
ether.  In  contact  with  nitric  acid,  it  is  colored  red  in  a  moment, 
which  color  is  converted  into  violet,  upon  addition  of  chloride  of 
tin  (distinction  from  morphin). 

If  brucin  be  heated  with  nitric  acid,  it  is  said  to  evolve  nitrite 
Kakotbeiin.        ^^  ^^hyl,  whilst  a  body  remains  behind  which  is  called 

Kakothelin  :  N^C^H„0,o.  However,  it  is  possible 
that  ethyl-amin  contains  brucin  as  its  active  part,  and  corresponds 
to  the  formula,  NC43Hj^Og)NHjAe.  This  account,  however,  is 
contradicted  by  others.  Chlorine  converts  brucin  into  a  resinons 
base  aNC^gll^BrOg.  Brucin  is  a  weaker  base  than  strychnin 
and  morphin,  and  is,  by  them,  precipitated  from  its  compounds. 
The  brucin  salts  mostly  crystallize,  and  taste  very  bitter.  The 
sulphate  contains  7  atoms  water  of  crystallization,  and  crystal- 
lizes in  long  quadrilateral  needles,  easily  soluble  in  water.  The 
nitrate  appears  as  a  gum-like  mass ;  the  acid  nitrate  crystallizes 
in  quadrilateral  prisms,  soluble  in  water  with  difficulty. 

Difference  between  Brumn  and  Strychnin.  These  two  bases 
can  be  easily  distinguished  by  their  behavior  to  nitric  acid,  and 
to  superoxide  of  lead,  to  chlorine,  and,  further,  by  the  fact  that 
brucin  salts,  in  the  presence  of  some  tartaric  acid,  are  not  pre- 
cipitated by  the  double  carbonate  of  potassa. 
Curarin.  Curarifu     In    curara,  or  urari,  a  substance  is 

found  which  the  Indians  use  to  poison  their  arrows ; 
it  comes,  probably,  from  a  strychnos.  Uncrystalline,  yellowish, 
resinous  mass ;  tastes  bitter,  and  deliquesces  ;  dissolves  in  all  pro- 
portions in  alcohol  and  water ;  insoluble  in  ether ;  reacts  alkaline, 
and  forms  bitter,  uncrystallizable  salts.     Very  poisonous. 
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Corydalin :  NjC^^O-,  (?),  ifl  found  in  the  root  corydaiyn. 
f  Cort/dalis  bulbosay  ftwaoeOj  and  tiAerosa.  Ap- 
pears as  a  white,  inodorous,  tasteless  powder ;  soluble  with  diffi* 
talty  in  water,  and  rather  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
X  is  obtained  from  the  hot  saturated  alcoholic  solution  in  pris- 
natio  crystals.  Nitric  acid  colors  the  base,  immediately,  red. 
Keacts  alkaline,  and  ^ives,  with  aoids,  very  bitter  salts,  in  part 
urystallizable,  soluble  m  water  and  alcohol. 

Oinehonin  (Cinchona):  Ci^Nfi^'EJO^  This 
base  is  found,  in  common  with  quinin,  in  the  diflFer-  ^««  u^v^"*" 
int  species  of  cinchona  bark,  particularly  in  the  oincho^ 
{ray,  whilst  the  yellow  contains  more  quinin.  We 
obtain  this  base  according  to  one  of  the  above-given  common 
Quethods.  In  order  to  separate  the  two  bases,  they  are  saturated 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  00  much  more  sulphuric  acid 
added  as  is  necessary  to  form  acid  salts,  whose  solution  is  evapo- 
rated to  a  certain  point ;  the  quinin  salt  is  first  deposited,  whilst 
the  oinehonin  salt  yet  remains  dissolved.  Also,  the  two  bases  can 
be  separated  by  ether,  in  which  oinehonin  is  almost  insoluble. 
The  oinehonin,  occurring  in  commerce,  often  contains  still  some 
chinotin  admixed,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  spontaneous 
evaporation  of  the  alcoholic  solution ;  oinehonin  crystallises  first. 
Oinehonin  crystallizes,  by  slow  evaporation  of  the  alcoholic  solu- 
tion, in  thin  prismatic  needles ;  it  possesses  a  peculiar  bitter  taste, 
dissolves  in  2500  parte  boiling  water ;  dissolves  particularly  easy 
in  warm  alcohol,  but  is  scarcely  soluble  in  ether ;  it  melts  at  165^, 
and  sublimes  partly  unchanged,  when  heated  above  its  melting 
point ;  after  melting,  it  remains  as  an  amorphous  mass  (chinoidin). 
K  we  gently  heat,  over  a  spirit-lamp,  dry  oinehonin,  in  a  thin 
layer,  upon  a  small  piece  of  black  paper,  it  phosphoresces  a  con- 
siderable time  in  a  dark  place,  with  an  intensive  light ;  the  solu- 
tion of  oinehonin  bends  polarised  light  to  the  right,  whereby  it 
differs  from  all  other  organic  bases.  If  we  boil  oinehonin  with 
superoxide  of  lead,  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  changed  into 
an  amorphous  bitter  mass,  and  into  dnchonetin.  Oinehonin  is  a 
very  permanent  base,  and  resists  the  action  of  most  reagents. 
If  we  add  an  excess  of  bromine  to  a  solution  of  acid  hydrochlo- 
rate  of  oinehonin,  bromeinchonin  is  formed,  in  which  1  atom  H  is 
substituted  by  1  atom  Br.  Chlorine  gives  a  similar  compound. 
Fused  with  hydrate  of  pota%%aj  it  decomposes  into  chinolin,  car- 
bonic acid,  and  hydrogen  gas.  Oinehonin  reacts  alkaline,  and 
forms,  with  aoids,  very  bitter,  neutral,  and  acid  salts.  If  the  so- 
lution of  the  salt  be  slightly  acidulated  with  tartaric  acid,  thus  is 
cinchonin  precipitated  by  double  carbonate  of  potash,  whereby  it 
difiers  from  quinin.  Protoeulphate  of  oinehonin:  OiH,0-{-SO^ 
4aq,  crystallises  in  prisms,  with  rhombic  bases,  dissolves  in  54 
parts  water,  and  Q\  parts  alcohol,  0.85  sp.  gr. ;  add  iuiphate : 
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GiH,0,H0+2S0^  erTStalliies  in  ragnkr  oetohedroni,  irifh  15 
per  cent,  water ;  diasoiTes  in  0.46  part  water,  and  in  0.9  part  al- 
cohol. HpdroeUoTBte  nf  einchmim:  OiH+01.  Eaolr  erjitel- 
liies  in  shining  needles,  easilj  soluble  in  water  and  aloonol;  eo» 
bines  with  chloride  of  platinum,  forming  GiH,Cl+2(PtClA 
Q„j^  Quinin  (Chinin,  Qnmia):  Qn(-Oh)-N,0Xo^ 

Prodoction,  see  Oinohonin.  By  alow,  nontaiMMi 
evaporation  of  the  alcoholic  solution,  it  crjstaUiiea  ia  aukeii  tiAi; 
a  some  ammonia  be  added  to  the  alcoholic  eolation,  we  obtain  it 
in  needles.  The  orystalB  oontain  1  atom  waCto,  and  bj  gsilb 
heat,  fall  into  a  fine  powder;  melts  at  160^,  and  stiAna  to  a 
resin-like  mass,  which  becomes  strongly  dectrio  by  nKbi^g; 
tastes  more  bitter  than  cinchonin;  dissoiTea  in  100  |MTli  wilar; 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  soluble  aJso  in  eiher.  If  the  aohtkn  of 
quinm  in  anhydrous  alcohol  be  eraporated,  renn-like  qniain  » 
mains  behind.  The  precipitated  quinin  contains  8  atoaia  witar; 
it  is  amorphous,  and  becomes  crystalline  under. loaa  of* S  ataw 
water  after  lying  a  long  time  in  a  moist  condition.  OSIpriae  di- 
composee  quinin  and  forms  a  reddish,  pasty,  rennoM  bum.  Am! 
with  hydrate  of  potash,  we  obtain  chinolin,  carbonie  add,  ill 
hydrogen  gas.  If  from  the  formula  of  quinin  we  wittidiiaw  ela- 
nolin,  there  remains  2(GsHjO,);  this  is  the  oonstitntion  of  weoi- 
spirit.  The  quinin  salts  all  possess  a  Tory  bitter  taste;  ai%ii 
part,  soluble  with  difficulty  in  water^  but  easily  in  alcohol,  and  a 
few  also  in  ether.  Quinin  is  dissolyed  in  lime-water,  in  anneaiii 
and  in  solution  of  potassa,  but  not  in  solution  of  soda. 

Sulphate  of  Quinin:  QuHyO+SO^+lSa^*  crystalliiee  in  long, 
limber,  pearly  needles,  which  are  dissolyed  m  740  parts  oold  w»* 
ter  and  in  80  parti  of  boiling ;  18  parts  cold  alcohol  take  up  1 
part  The  crystals  effloresce  in  a  warm  place  under  loss  of  IS 
atoms  water.  Acid  stUphate  of  quinin:  QuH,0,HO+280j+14 
aq,  forms  small  acicular  crystals;  soluble  in  11  parts  oold  water. 
Hydrocklorate  of  Quinin:  QuH,Cl,  appears  in  needles  of 
mother-of-pearl  lustre.  The  platinum  double  salt  consisto  of  Qa 
H,Cl+PtCI. 

^, .    ^.  Chinolin  (|S.  quinin).      This  base  has  tho  same 

BetaquinixL       Constitution  as  quinin.    Is  found  sometimes  in  chin- 

oidin  (amorphous  quinin),  and  can  be  extracted  from 
the  same  by  ether.  Crystallizes  from  the  etheric  solution  in  laigo 
columns,  which  become  opaque  in  the  air,  without  falling  to 
pieces ;  is  dissolved  in  1500  parts  water,  m  45  parts  absolute 
alcohol,  and  in  90  parts  ether;  and  forms  with  acids  neutral  and 
acid  salts"  of  yery  bitter  taste.  Part  of  these  salts  are  soluble 
with  difficulty,  like  the  corresponding  quinin  salts. 
Chinidin.  Chtnidin.    This  base  appears  to  occur  in  China 

huamaUiei.  Crystallises  from  the  alooholic  solution 
in  large,  direct,  four-sided  columns  of  glassy  lustre,  and  is,  pro- 
bably, identical  with  chinotiiL 
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C%tn(n({tn(Amorphoa8Qainin).  This  body  remains  ohinoidin. 
1  the  production  of  quinin  in  a  large  way,  at  last, 
s  a  resinous  body.     It  is  an  isomeric  modification  of  quinin  in 
rhich  it  has  lost  the  property  of  crystallizing,  and   in   which 
[uinin  and  chinotin  are  often  admixed.    Medicinally,  it  acts  when 
>are  like  quinin. 

Ariein:  Ar «» N,C^H^O^,  is  found  in  the  ^^^j^ 
lo-called  Ariea  bark,  whose  origin  is  unknown. 
Crystallizes  in  white,  shining,  transparent  needles ;  insoluble  in 
water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  inodorous,  and  possesses  a 
taste  bitter,  and  after  a  little  time  burning  and  itching.  The 
salts  are  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  not  in  ether;  they 
easily  crystallize,  and  taste  bitter. 

Pehsin  (Cisampeline) :  NCggH^jO^,  is  found  in  the  peiogjnu 
American  grayel  root,  Itadix  pareirss  braves  {Oisam" 
pelo9  pareira).  From  the  etheric  solution  pelosin  remains  as  a 
yellow,  transparent,  amorphous  mass;  in  contact  with  water,  it 
absorbs  3  atoms  of  that  liquid.  Inodorous;  tastes  repulsively 
sweetish;  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether; 
extremely  easily  decomposable.  A  strong  base,  which  neutralizes 
the  most  powerful  acids.  The  salts  are  mostly  easily  soluble,  and 
dry  to  a  brittle,  transparent,  amorphous  mass. 

Berberin:  Be—NC^^H.gOg,  is  found  in  the  root  of  Beri>eriiL 
Berberis  vulgaris  and  in  Volumbo  root.  Is  obtained 
if  the  watery  extract  be  treated  with  alcohol  of  82  per  cent.,  un- 
til it  no  longer  has  a  bitter  taste,  the  alcohol  distilled  off,  and  the 
residue  left  standing  some  time  in  a  cool  place.  Berberin  crystal- 
lises in  fine  yellow  needles,  which  dissolve  in  water  with  a  dark- 
red  color,  and  contain  12  atoms  water  of  crystallization,  of  which 
10  atoms  escape  at  100^.  Berberin,  with  most  inorganic  acids, 
gives  compounds  soluble  with  difficulty,  the  hydrochlorate  alone  is 
rather  easily  soluble ;  the  salts  possess  a  yellow  color,  and  a  capa- 
bility of  crystallizing.  The  base  gives  chinolin  by  distillation 
with  milk  of  lime. 

Harmalin:  HasaN,C„Hj^O^  This  base  is  found  Hannalin. 
in  the  seed  otPeganum  harmala^  a  weed  growing  in 
the  southern  Russian  steppes.  Crystallizes  in  yellowish,  transpa- 
rent, rhombic  columns ;  tastes  slightly  bitter,  afterwards  somewhat 
sharp ;  colors  the  saliva  lemon-yellow;  soluble  with  difficulty  in 
water  and  alcohol,  more  easily  soluble  in  ether.  The  salts  of 
harmalin  are  yellow,  the  greater  part  easily  soluble,  in  part  crys- 
tallizable. 

Harmin:   N,C„Hj,0,.      This  base  is  found   in  Harmin. 
harmala  seed,  and  is  formed  from  harmalin,  if  the 
latter  yields  H,.     If  we  heat  nitrate  of  harmalin  with  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  alcohol  and  hydrochloric  acid,  by  cooling  off  sud- 
denly, hydrochlorate  of  harmin  is  prscipitated.    This  is  dissolved 
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in  water,  and  the  harmin  precipitated  by  an  alkali.  Colorless, 
brittle,  shining,  rhombic  columns,  strongly  refracting  light,  h 
dissolved  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  like  harmalin,  and  formi 
colorless,  purely  bitter-tasting  salts,. from  whose  solation  the  base 
is  precipitated  by  an  alkali,  at  first  oily,  but  after  some  time  stif- 
fens crystalline.     The  salts  crystallize. 

Nitpoharmaiin.       Nttroharmalin:  N,C„H^O^NO^  forma  light-yel- 

low,  very  fine  prismatic  needles;  slightly  soluble  in 
cold  water,  more  easily  soluble  in  hot;  easily  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  hot  ether;  gives,  with  bases,  yellow  crystallixable  salts.  Is 
formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  harmalin. 

Hydroeyanide  of  Harmalini  N.C^H^O^CvH.  A 
o/barmaJhi.  ^  ^^^^  ^^  harmalin  is  decomposed  by  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium, whereby  we  obtain  an  amorphous  precipitate, 
which  crystallizes  from  the  alcoholic  solution,  and  by  boiling  with 
water  decomposes  into  hydrocyanic  acid  and  hskrmalin.  It  behaves 
like  a  base  and  forms  colorless  salts,  which,  however,  easily  de- 
compose into  harmalin  salts  and  hydrocyanic  acid. 
Bebeerin.  Beleerin:  Be— NCj^H^O^,     This  base  is  found 

in  the  bark  of  a  tree,  which  is  known  nnder  the 
name  of  bebeeru  or  ffreen-heart  of  Demarara.  Appears  sts  a  light- 
yellow,  uncrystalline,  amorphous  mass;  soluble  in  6650  parts 
water,  in  5  parts  alcohol,  and  in  13  parts  ether;  tastes  bitt^; 
reacts  strongly  alkaline,  and  forms  with  acids  uncrystallizable 
yellow  salts. 

Pipcrin.  Piperin:  TSfiy^U^O^Q+ZEOy  is  found  in  black,  in 

white,  and  in  long  pepper.  Pepper  is  extracted  with 
alcohol,  then  the  alcohol  distilled  ofi*,  and  the  resin  extracted  from 
the  residue  by  potassa ;  the  pipcrin  remains  and  is  purified  by  re- 
crystallization  from  the  alcoholic  solution.  Crystallizes  in  white, 
transparent,  quadrilateral  needles,  without  odor  or  taste,  and 
almost  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
and  fatty  oils.  Piperin  does  not  react  alkaline.  If  hydrochloric 
acid  and  chloride  of  platinum  be  added  to  a  concentrated  alcoholic 
solution  of  piperin,  we  obtain,  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  large 
dark  orange-red  crystals  =N,CTOH3yO,o,HCl-}-PtCl,. 

If  we  heat  an  intimate  mixture  of  piperin  with  soda-lime  to 
150^,  picolin  goes  over,  and  as  residue  remains  a  resinous  body, 
whose  constitution  can  be  expressed  by  ^fiiafi^O^  Now  2 
atoms  of  piperin  =  N^C,^Hy^O^ — NC„IIy=i  NjCiagH^O,^.  Piperin 
may,  therefore,  be  considered  a  paired  compound  of  piperin  with 
a  body  ='^C,^U^O,^. 

Besides  the  already  treated  paired  bases,  there  is 
Bases  not  yet  Still  a  large  number  known,  which,  however,  require 
particuiaiiy  a  morc  particular  investigation,  as  pereirin,  which 
investigated.       j^  procured  from  the  bark  of  a  BrazUian  tree,  of  the 

genus  Oerbera^  Fitoyin  is  found  in  China  pitaya. 
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Menispermin:  NC^gH^O,,  is  found  in  shells  of  CoccuIils  indicus. 
Capsicin  is  found  m  the  seed-case  of  Capsicum  annuum. 
Surinamin  occurs  in  the  bark  of  Q-eoffroya  surinamensis. 
fTamaicin  is  obtained  from  Geoffroya  jamaicaensis^  etc*     {Com- 
mre  my  ^^Ghemistrj  of  Organic  Combinations/') 


Second  'Group, 
PHOSPHOBUS  BASES. 

The  phosphorus  bases  now  known  are :  — 

Biphosmethyl  •     •     .     .  P  Me, 

Phosbimethyl  ....  P*Me^, 

Phosmethjlamin  .     .     .  PH^Me, 

Phostrimethyl       .     .     .  PMe^. 

These  compounds  are  formed  by  the  action  of  chloride  of  me- 
diyl  upon  phosphide  of  calcium,  at  high  temperature. 

Biphowuthyl  rBiphosphide  of  Methyl) :  P,Me.  If  phosbime- 
thyl DC  a  long  time  exposed  to  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid 
nSy  it  decomposes  into  biphosmethyl  and  phostrimethyl.  The 
foraier  is  a  yellow,  non-Tolatile,  inodorous,  and  tasteless  body. 

PhoMmethyl  (Diphosphide  of  Methyl) :  PMe„  appears  as  a 
colorless,  transparent  fluid,  insoluble  in  water,  extremely  bad 
smelling,  boils  at  250^,  spontaneously  inflames  in  the  air,  and,  by 
dow  oxidation,  is  converted  into  a  crystallizable  acid.  With 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  this  base  forms,  at  first,  a  solid,  durable, 
cryatallisable  combination ;  by  farther  action  of  the  gas,  we  ob- 
tain fluid  acid,  less  durable,  which,  at  last,  decomposes  into  bi- 
phoflmethyl  and  phostrimethyl.  The  crystallizable  hydrochloric 
add  combination  dissolves  in  water  at  0^,  unchanged ;  but,  if  the 
Bolation  be  warmed,  it  divides,  under  decomposition  of  water,  into 
an  acid,  which  is  also  formed  by  oxidation  of  phostrimethyl. 

Phomethylamin  (Phosphide  of  Methylamin):  PH,Me,  ex- 
hibits a  spontaneously  inflammable  gas,  which  unites  with  hydro- 
eUorio  acid  gas,  forming  a  solid  combination ;  in  contact  with 
water,  this  compound  is  divided,  instantly,  into  hydrochloric  acid 
and  phosmethylamin  gas.  With  an  equal  volume  of  oxygen, 
this  body  forms  a  very  sour  fluid. 

Phodrimethj/l  (Triphosphide  of  Methyl) :  PMe,.  An  extreme- 
ly strons  basic  fluid,  which  boils  at  40^,  and,  by  oxidation,  is 
converted  into  an  acid. 

The  ewrre^ponding  ethyl  compounds  are  said  to  be  formed  by 
the  action  of  chloride  of  ethyl  upon  phosphide  of  calcium. 
25 
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The  bases  of  this  group,  at  present  knowoi  are  Araenie-binwtlijli 
or  Eakodyl :  AsMe,,  whose  oxide  is  formed  bj  dr j  distillatiop  of 
an  intimate  mixture  of  aoetate.  of  potaasa  with  arsenioiia  asili 
and  arsenethyl,  AsAe. 

i^^^j^^j^  Kakodyl:  A8Me,*Kd""2   yolnmes  gas.    Fan 

^^^  kakodyl  is  obtained  when  perfectly  pore  ehloirida  rf 

kakodyl  is  exposed,  for  a  few  hours,  witn  plate^xinOy  to  %  tampsn- 
ture  of  100^.  After  the  termination  of  the  deeampodtioiiy  vs 
obtain  a  white,  porous  salt  mass,  which  ii  wimiad — die  air  be- 
ing completely  excluded.  Eakodjrl  coUects,  at  the  bottom^  as  aa 
oily  liquid,  and  is  purified  by  distillation  ayer  noe.  Watar-dsai^ 
thin-flowing  liquid,  strongly  refracting  Hght,  and^  at  —6^,  ays- 
tallising  in  large  quadratic  prisms ;  boils  at  170^.  In  apontaiie* 
ous  combustibility  it  excels  all  bK>diea  yet  known.  DivideB  at 
400^  to  500^  into  arsenic,  marrii  gaS|  and  ekyl  gaa,  wnlhoat  d»- 
position  of  carbon.  If  it  be  a  long  time  digested  wiftk  hjiio- 
chlorio  acid  and  metallic  tin,  or  with  phoq»horo0»  add,  we  eltaiB, 
besides  other  products,  efy^ortin,  ^AsMCi-f  As^Og.  Kakod^ 
combines  directly  with  0,S,  the  halogens,  etc. 

Oxide  of  Kakodyl:  »KdO.  An  intiniale^ uix- 
t^kJST^^^'th^^  ^^^^  ^^  arscnious  acid  and  acetate  of  potasaa  is  sob- 
Sygen.  mitted  to  dry  distillation,  the  air  beinff  completely 

excluded,  and  the  distillate  collected  in  a  receifer 
surrounded  by  ice.  We  obtain  an  oily  fluid,  almost-  solely  con- 
sisting of  oxide  of  kakodyl,  which,  separated  from  the  excess  of 
water  present,  is  several  times  washed  with  water,  and,  at  last, 
repeatedly  distilled  by  itself,  and  then  oyer  lime.  Since  a  quan- 
tity of  poisonous  gas  is  evolved,  all  the*  operations  must  be  con- 
ducted with  great  caution,  and  with  complete  exclusion  of  air. 
Colorless,  water-dear,  etheric  liquid,  strongly  refracting  light, 
insoluble  in  water,  miscible  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol  sod 
ether;  crystallizes  under  — 28^,  possesses  a  highly  rq[>QgnsDt 
odor,  exciting,  even  in  slightest  quantity,  to  tears,  and  prodaeei 
an  almost  insupportable  irritation  upon  the  mucous  memorane  of 
the  nose ;  tastes  disagreeablyj  and  acts  poisonously  intwaaDj* 
Sp.  gr.  1.642 ;  boils  at  150^.    Extremely  easily  inflamed. 

Oxide  of  kakodyl  is  a  real  base,  and  combines  directly  with 
acids,  forms  salts,  which,  in  part,  crystallize.  If  we  add  a  dilste 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  a  solution  of  niiraie  ^  kMkoiiA^ 
we  obtain  a  white  crystalline  precipitate  which  consists  c^  8EdO 
+AgO,NO,. 
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KaJcodylic  Acid:  HOjKdOj.  If,  to  refrigerated  Kakodylicacid. 
)xide  of  kakodyl,  we  let  oxygen  slowly  enter  through 
I  fine  opening,  we  thus  obtain  arsenious  acid,  oxide  of  parakako- 
dyl,  and  kakodylio  acid.  Oxide  of  kakodyl  reduces  oxide  of 
mercury,  of  silver,  of  gold,  etc.  If,  under  a  stratum  of  water, 
•re  bring  oxide  of  kakodyl,  together  with  oxide  of  mercury,  we 
obtain,  under  deposition  of  metallic  mercury,  a  solution  of  kako- 
lylate  of  mercury,  and  if  to  this  we  add  oxide  of  kakodyl,  in 
Irops,  so  long  as  mercury  is  precipitated,  we  thus  obtain,  by 
eraporation  of  the  solution,  pure  kakodylio  acid.  Crystallizes 
From  the  alcoholic  solution,  in  large,  well-formed,  brittle,  transpa- 
rent, sourish-tasting  crystals,  deliquescent  in  the  air.  Dissolves 
in  water  and  ordinary  alcohol,  in  all  proportions,  and  resists  the 
action  of  the  most  powerful  reagents.  Phosphorous  acid  and 
line  reduce  kakodylio  acid  into  oxide.  Kakodylio  acid  combines 
with  bases  to  form  BaltBy  which  are  all  soluble  in  water,  and,  in 
part,  are  obtained  in  crystals  from  the  alcoholic  solution.  With 
oxide  of  silver  it  ffives  a  neutral  and  an  acid  salt,  which  last 
oonsists  of  AgO,2HO,t^Kd03.    Also  double  salts  are  known. 

Pratoiulphide  of  Kakodyl :  KdS.  If  a  solution  «, ,  ,  , 
of  BaS,HS  be  distilled  with  chloride  of  kakodyl,  ^^S! 
thus,  under  evolution  of  hydrosulphuric  acid,  the 
sulphide  of  kakodyl  goes  over  as  a  water-clear  etheric  fluid;  not 
faming  in  the  air;  of  highly  disagreeable  smell;  is  not  solid,  even 
at  — 40°;  boils  at  100^;  insoluble  in  water;  miscible  in  all  pro- 
portions with  alcohol  and  ether.  SulphoJcakodylic  Acid :  KdS,. 
If  in  1  atom  of  protosulphide  of  kakodyl,  we  dissolve  2  atoms 
nilphur;  the  fluid  stiffens,  after  cooling,  to  a  mass  of  crystalline 
scales.  If  these  are  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol,  we  obtain,  under 
deposition  of  sulphur,  KdS-f-KdS,.  Sulphokakodylic  acid  forms 
sulphur  salts  with  sulphur  bases.  These  are  obtained  by  precipi- 
tation of  the  kakodylates  with  hydrosulphuric  acid,  as  well  as  by 
decomposition  o(  sulphokakodylate  of  sulphide  ofkakodul,  KAS+ 
KdS,,  with  metallic  salts.  The  combination  KS-fKdS,,  by  slow 
cooling,  crystalliies  in  large  water-clear,  rhombic,  fatty  tables ; 
unchangeable  in  the  air,  and  smelling  like  asafetida;  melts  at  50^ 
to  a  colorless  liquid;  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  soluble  with  difficulty 
in  ether,  insoluble  in  water;  mercury  immediately  reduces  the 
combination  into  KdS,  under  production  of  sulphide  of  mercury. 

Selenium  behaves  to  kadodyl  like  sulphur.  v  ^.^  ^    a 

PrUoehloride  of  Kakodyl:  KdCl,  is  obtained,  if  Si^*"* 
bichlorkakodyl-mercury oxyd,    Hg,0 + KdOl,    (yide 
below),  be  distilled  with  highly  concentrated  hydro-  Kakodyl  tod 
chloric  acid.    (If  oxide  of  kakodyl  be  treated  with  **^**'^*- 
hydrochloric  acid,  we  obtain  as  secondary  product,   erytrarsin 
auo.)    Water-dear,  etheric  liquid;  boils  above  100°,  and,  as  i^ 
gas,  it  inflames  spontaneously;    does  not  fume,  bat  diffuses  i^ 
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penetrating,  benambing  odor,  and  acts  uncommonly  exciting  upon 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose ;  insoluble  in  water  and  ether; 
easily  miscible  with  alcohol.  If  we  leare  chloride  of  kakodjl  in 
contact  with  the  air,  beautiful  large  crystals  are  formed.  Chloride 
of  kakodyl  forms  with  dichloride  of  copper^  chloride  of  plaiintiMj 
and  other  chlorine  compounde  a  large  number  of  double  eaUe. 

If  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  be  conducted  into  pare  oxide  of 
kakodyl,  under  complete  exclusion  of  the  air  and  artificial  refrigen- 
tion,  we  obtain  two  layers ;  the  upper  is  chloride  of  kakodyl,  the 
lower  consists  of  EdGl+HO,  or  aqueous  chloride  of  kakodyl;  it 
forms  a  tenacious  thick-flowing  mass,  from  which  the  water  can 
be  absorbed  by  chloride  of  calcium. 

Oxy chloride  of  Kakodyl:  KdO+SEdCl,  is  formed  by  bringing 
together  chloride  of  kakodyl  and  water,  or  by  dry  distillation  of 
oxide  of  kakodyl  with  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid.  Besembles 
almost  exactly  the  chloride  of  kakodyl,  but  fames  in  the  air. 

Bichloride  of  Kakodyl:  KGI^  is  not  known  isolated.  But  if 
we  add  a  dilute  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  to  a  dOute  alco- 
holic solution  of  potassa,  a  white,  voluminous  precipitate  is  formed 
of  calomel  and  Hg^O+KdCl,.  If  we  treat  this  precipitate  with 
boiling  water,  the  last  compound  is  dissolved,  and,  by  cooling,  is 
deposited  in  large,  brittle,  satin-lustred  scales. 

If  we  treat  this  bichlorkakodyl-mercurydioxyd  (bichloride  of 
kakodyl  and  dioxide  of  mercury)  with  phosphorous  acid  or  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  we  obtain  calomel  and  protochloride  of  kako- 
dyl. A  combination  of  kakodylic  acid  with  bichloride  of  kakodyl 
sKdOj-f  3KdGl„  is  obtained  if  aqueous  terchloride  of  kakodyl, 
KdCl3+3HO,  be  gently  heated,  until  a  perceptible  blackening 
takes  place,  after  which  the  obtained  oily  distillate  is  deprived  of 
water  by  caustic  baryta.  An  extremely  irritating  compound, 
which,  in  energy,  surpasses  all  other  compounds  of  kakodyl. 

Terchloride  of  Kakodyl  (Superchloride  of  Kakodyl) :  KdCl3+ 
3II0  (?).  If  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  be  conducted  over  dry 
kakodylic  acid,  we  obtain,  without  separation  of  water,  a  fluid,  in 
which,  by  cooling,  crystals  of  oxychlorkakodylic  acid  shoot.  The 
fluid  separated  from  the  crystals  is  terchloride  of  kakodyl;  it  is 
syrup-thick,  water-clear,  inodorous;  slightly  fumins;  decomposes 
by  gentle  heating  into  chloride  of  methyl,  arsenious  acid,  and 
2Kd03-f3KdClj.  Zinc,  by  degrees,  completely  reduces  the  com- 
pound to  kakodyl.     Oxychlorkakodylic  acidj  2KdO,-f  KdClj+CH 

0=Kd-|  Qj-f2H0,  is  deposited  in  large,  white,  transparent,  in- 
odorous, very  acid  crystal  leaflets,  if  a  solution  of  kakodylic  acid 
in  most  highly  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  be  evaporated  in  a 
vacuum ;  decomposes  at  a  high  temperature  into  chlormethyl,  and 
2Kd03-l-3KdCly  If  an  alcoholic  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate 
be  added  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  kakodylic  acid,  white,  inodor- 
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ous  crystals  are  formed,  which  are  soluble  in  water  in  every 
proportion,  and  can  be  regarded  as  constituted  of  2HgO+EdCl3 
+  H0. 

Protobromide  of  Kahodyl:  KdBr,  is  obtained  if  -,,  ,   ,  , 
Hg,0+KdCl,,  be  distilled  with  most  highly  concen-  £^S 
trated  hydrobromic   acid.     Resembles   chloride   of 
kakodyl,  and,  in  contact  with  water,  decomposes  into  hydrobro- 
mic acid  and  oxy bromide  of  kakodyl  (oxybromkakodyl) :  KdO+3 
KdBr.     If,  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  oxide  of  kakodyl,  we  add  a 
Bolntion  of  simple  bromide  of  mercury,  we  obtain  Hg^Br  and 
Hg,0+KdBr,. 

Terbromide  of  Kakodyl:  KdBr,,  is  not  known  isolated.  If  we 
distil  kakodylic  acid  with  pure  concentrated  hydrobromic  acid, 
we  obtain  a  colorless,  tenacious,  inodorous,  completely  neutral 

fluid,  which  consists  of  EdOj+SKd  <  ^',  and,  by  heating,  decom- 
poses into  bromide  of  methyl,  into  SKdOj-f-SKdBr,,  and  into 
arsenious  acid. 

Iodide   of  Kakodyl:    Kdl.     We  distil  oxide  of 
kakodyl  with  concentrated  hydriodio  acid.     The  dis-  i^^^i^^^  ^^^    ' 
tillate  consists  of  iodide  of  kakodyl  and  oxyiodide 
of  kakodyl,  which  last  is  deposited,  if  the  mixture  be  strongly 
refrigerated.     Iodide  of  kakodyl  is  thin-flowing,  yellowish,  and 
of  disgusting,  irritating,  penetrating   odor,  insoluble   in  water, 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.     Oxyiodide  of  kakodyl:  Kd 
0+8KdI,  crystallizes  in  yellowish,  transparent  rhombic  tables, 
fames  in  the  air,  inflames  spontaneously,  has  a  great  affinity  for 
oxygen,  and  is  not  changed  into  iodide  of  kakodyl,  either  by 
digestion  or  by  distillation  with  hydriodic  acid. 

Fluoride  ^  Kakodyl :   KdFl,  is  obtained  like  ^  ,   ,  , 
chloride  of  kakodyl.     Colorless  fluid,  insoluble  in  l^^l  ^""^ 
water,  and  of  most  disgusting  odor.     Oxyfluor-kako- 

dylicacid:  Ed  <  Q*-hHO,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  kakodylic 

acid  in  hydrofluoric  acid.  Forms  long,  transparent,  inodorous  pris- 
matic crystals,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

Ar$enethyl  (Arsenic-Ethyl) :  AsC^H,— AsAe.  If  Ethyl  and  arse- 
we  bring  an  alcoholic  potassa  solution  in  contact  ^^' 
with  chloride  of  kakodyl,  we  obtain  chloride  o^  po- 
tassium, water,  and  arsenethyl.  The  compound  exhibits,  in  anhy- 
drous condition,  a  water-clear,  very  thin-flowing  liquid,  of  dis- 
gusting etheric  odor ;  is  volatile  like  ether,  and  mixes  with  alco- 
hol and  water  in  all  proportions. 

e  H 

Aminoxide  of  Arsenethyl  (Parakakadyloxyd) :  —  As  <  a^jO^i 

AsC^H^O,  is  formed,  in  addition  to  kakodylic  acid,  by  direct  oxi- 
dation of  oxide  of  kakodyl.    We  obtain  a  mixture  of  kakodylic 
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acid  with  kakodylate  of  kakodyl.  If  the  last  eompoand  be  dii- 
tilled  at  120^,  the  aminoxide  of  arsenethyl  goes  over.  Beiem- 
bles,  in  many  respects,  oxide  of  kakodyl,  but  does  not  fame  in 
the  air,  and  is  oxidized  only  with  difficalty.  The  eompoiinds  ire, 
also,  different  from  those  of  oxide  of  kakodyL 

(  H    * 

Erytrarwn:  AsjC^H^Oj—AsMcj+ASjO,— As  <  *    +  As,0,  p). 

It  is  formed  as  secondary  prodoct,  if  the  vapor  of  kakodyl  and 
of  oxide  of  kakodyl  are  conducted  through  a  gently  heated  tobe^ 
yet  in  small  quantity ;  also  a  little  is  formed  during  the  produc- 
tion of  chloride  of  kakodyl.  A  changeable  steel-blue  and  dark- 
red  mass,  almost  inodorous,  without  any  trace  of  crystallisation ; 
ground,  it  forms  a  brick-red  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether. 

Fourth  Group. 
ANTIMONT  BASKS. 

The  antimony  bases,  at  present  known,  are :  —  . 

• 

Stibmethyl     •  •  •  StMoj, 

Stibmethylium  •  •  StMe^, 

Stibethyl       .  .  .  StAe,, 

Stibethylium  •  .  •  StAe^,       # 

Stibamyl        .  .  •  StAm^. 

Production  of  The  Compounds,  StMej^StAe,,  and  StAm,,  are  ob- 
antimony  bases  tained  by  distillation  of  iodide  of  methyl,  of  ethyl, 
their  general^  ^^  ^^  auiyl,  with  antimony-potassium.  On  account 
properties.  of  the  readiness  with  which  these  compounds  oxi- 
dize, all  the  operations,  as  in  the  production  of 
kakodyl,  must  be  conducted  under  complete  exclusion  of  air,  and 
in  a  current  of  carbonic  acid.  These  compounds  have  an  extra- 
ordinary power  of  combination,  and  unite,  at  common  tempera- 
ture, with  oxygen,  sulphur,  selenium,  and  the  halogens,  under 
perceptible  evolution  of  heat,  which  suddenly  rises  to  inflamma- 
tion, with  stibmethyl  and  stibethyl.  The  combinations  with  the 
above-named  elements  agree,  in  all  respects,  with  those  of  potas- 
sium, and  may  be  converted  into  each  other  by  double  decompo^* 
tion ;  the  basic  radicals  mentioned,  combine  only  with  0,,S^Cl,t 
etc.,  whereby  they  also  differ,  as  already  stated  above,  from  kako- 
dyl. The  combination,  with  4  atoms  methyl,  or  ethyl,  quit^ 
agrees  with  ammonium  ;  they  unite  only  with  1  atom  0,S,C1,  etc- 
We  obtain  these  compounds  by  the  action  of  iodide,  or  bromide  oF 
methyl,  or  ethyl,  upon  stibmethyl,  or  stibethyl,  in  which  case  the 
haloid  compounds  ■=(StMeJI,(StAeJI,  etc.,  are  formed. 
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Sttbmeihyl:    StMe,.     This   compound  exhibits  a  gtibmethyL 
Bolorless,  heavy  fluid,  which  strongly  refracts  light, 
ind,  in  all  respects,  agrees  with  the  more  accurately  investigated 
stibethyl ;  therefore  we  refer  to  that  substance. 

Stibmethylium :  StMe^.  The  pure  compound  is  gtibmethjiium. 
act  yet  known. 

Oxide  of  Stibmethylium:  (StMeJO+HO.  We  ita combm*- 
obtain  this  body,  if  iodide  of  stibmethylium  (StMeJI,  Uons. 
in  aaueous  solution,  be  shaken  with  freshly  precipi- 
tated oxide  of  silver,  and  the  fluid,  filtered  from  the  iodide  of 
silver,  be  evaporated,  in  a  vacuum,  over  sulphuric  acid.  A  white, 
erystalline,  extremely  caustic,  and  alkaline-tasting  mass,  which, 
in  all  respects,  agrees  with  hydrate  of  potassa  ;  easily  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  scarcely  soluble  in  ether.  Volatilizes  at  a  high 
temperature,  unchanged.  Warmed  with  potassium,  a  spontane- 
ously inflaming  gas  is  evolved.  This  base  completely  saturates 
ftcids,  and,  with  them,  gives  salts,  which  quite  agree  with  potassa 
Baits,  and  expels  ammonia,  baryta  itself,  and  lime,  as  well  as  the 
oxides  of  all  heavy  metals,  Arom  their  combinations.  The  precipi- 
tates formed  in  the  salts  of  alumina  and  oxide  of  zinc,  are  dis- 
solved in  an  excess  of  the  precipitants.  From  copper  salts,  oxy- 
bydrate  of  copper  is  precipitated,  which  an  excess  of  the  base 
loes  not  again  dissolve ;  in  like  manner,  it  dissolves  no  trace  of 
oxide  of  silver.     All  the  salts  possess  a  bitter  taste. 

Sulphate  of  Stibmethylium :  (StMe4)0,S03,  is  obtained,  if  sul- 
phate of  silver  be  added  to  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  iodine 
compound,  and  the  solution,  filtered  from  the  iodide  of  silver,  be 
oaixed  with  a  quantity  of  ether  and  alcohol.  The  salt  separates 
oily,  but  very  soon  stiffens  in  rhombic  crystals  ;  if  a  solution  of 
the  neutral  salt  be  evaporated  upon  the  water-bath,  we  obtain  the 
licid  salt:  (StMe4)0,HO-f2SO,,  in  hard  crystals,  which  react 
licid. 

Bicarbonate  of  Stibmethylium:  (StMe4)0,HO-|-2COg,  we  ob- 
tain crystalline,  if  a  solution  of  the  pure  base  be  completely 
laturated  with  carbonic  acid ;  unchangeable  in  the  air,  and  easily 
loluble  in  water.  Iodide  of  stibmethylium :  (StMe JI,  forms  beau- 
kiful  white,  inodorous,  bitter-tasting  crystals,  soluble  in  water  and 
ilcohot,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  chlorine  compounds. 

Iodide  of  Stibmethylethylium :  (StMcjAe)!,  is  obtained,  if 
iodide  of  ethyl  be  added  to  stibmethyl ;  quite  equals  iodide  of 
stibmethylium. 

Stibethyl:  StAe3a4  volumes  gas.    Appears  as  a  gtibethyi. 
irater-clear,  extremely  thin-flowing  liquid,  strongly 
refiractine  light ;  of  disagreeable,  onion-like  odor,  which,  however, 
soon  vanishes ;  is  not  solid  at  — 29^  ;  insoluble  in  water,  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  boils  at  158^.5 ;  sp.  gr.  1.3244. 
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Oxide  of  StibMffl:  (StA6,)0,+2H0.  If  m 
CompoimdB  of  bring  a  jet  of  Btibethyl  into  oxygen  gas,  it  inliMi 
^^^^  ^     instantly,  and  burns  with  dassling  whito  light ;  Ai 

same  also  oocors  in  the  air,  only  the  inflamBalMa 


takes  place  after  a  few  seconds,  a  ihiek  wUte  smoke  ariwig  fn* 
TiOQsIy.  If,  however,  the  oxidation  takes  place  slowly,  we  ob- 
tain a  transparent,  symp-thick  mass,  which  nresente  a  oomUsa- 
tion  of  oxide  of  stibethyl,  with  antimonite  of  stibethyl :  (SfcAeJ 
0,+2StO,  (the  so-called  ethylstibethylic  acid).  We  obtain  Ai 
oxide  pare,  if  we  prednitate  the  snlj^hnric  acid  salt  with  bants 
water,  and  from '  tne  abfiltered  solnUon,  precipitate  the  yet  dii* 
solved  baryta  by  carbonic  acid.  After  evaporation,  the  oiidi 
remains  as  a  tenacious,  perfectly  water^dear,  transparent  msM| 
without  a  trace  of  crystalUsation.  Eanly  solnble  m  water  and 
alcohol,  soluble  with  difficulty  in  ether ;  tastes  bitter,  not  mi* 
sonous,  and  produces  no  vomiting ;  not  volatile*  Oxide  of  aobe- 
thvl  behaves  like  an  inorganic  base,  and,  with  acidi^  g^vea  trpr 
tallizable  salts,  easily  soluble  in  water. 

Sulphate  of  Skibethjfl:  (StAeJO^+SSO^  is  obtabed  by  deeosi- 
position  of  sulphide  of  stibethylwith  sulphate  of  copper.  Fomi 
small,  white,  inodorous,  ado-reacting,  bitter-tastiDg  erjttakf 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohoL 

Nitrate  of  Stibethvl:  (8tAe3)0+2NO^  When  stibethyl  is 
brought  together  with  fuming  nitric  add,  it  inflamea  with  a& 
explosion.  In  dilute  acid  it  dissolves  like  a  metal  under  evolution 
of  nitrous-oxide  gas.  Forms  from  the  aqueous  solution  by  spon- 
taneous evaporation,  in  large,  transparent,  rhomboidal  crystals, 
which  are  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  react  add,  teste 
bitter,  and  melt  at  62.5^.    Detonates  by  heating. 

Sulphide  of  Stibethyl :  (StAe,)S,.    If  we  boil  an 
sulphur^  ^      etheric  solution  of  stibethyl  with  washed  flowers  of 

sulphur,  and  pour  the  warm  etheric  solution  off  from 
the  excess  of  sulphur,  thus,  after  a  few  minutes,  the  fluid  stiffens 
to  a  heap  of  dazzling  white  crystal  needles,  which  smell  like  mer- 
captan,  easily  dissolve  in  water,  and  melt  above  100^  to  a  color- 
less fluid.  If,  into  fused  sulphide  of  stibethyl,  we  bring  a  piece 
of  potassium,  in  a  moment  vapor  of  stibethyl  is  evolved.  The 
solution  of  sulphide  of  stibethyl  precipitates  all  metal  salts  tf 
sulphides  of  metals;  dilute  adds,  evolve  hydrosulphnrie  add 
instantly;  non-volatile.  Gives,  with  StS„  a  yellow  insoluble 
compound,  (StAe3)S2-(-2StS^  smelling  like  mercaptan. 

Selenium  behaves  to  stibethyl  quite  like  sulphur, 
stibcth       d         ^o^i^^  of  Stibethyl :  fStAe3)I,.    We  add  iodine  in 
iodine/  ^      smM  quantities  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  stibethyl, 

until  the  color  no  longer  vanishes,  and  evaporate  the 
alcoholic  solution.  Crystallizes  in  completely  colorless,  long  nee- 
dles ;  smells  slightly ;  tastes  bitter ;  is  eadly  dissolved  in  water. 
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alcohol,  and  ether;  melts  at  70^;  may  he,  with  cantioD,  sublimed. 
Behaves  towards  chlorine,  bromine,  acids,  and  metallic  salts  like 
iodide  of  potassium ;  nitrate  of  silver  immediately  gives  a  pre- 
cipitate of  iodide  of  silver. 

Bromide  of  Stibethyl:   (StAe3)Br,.      If  we  let 
bromine,  in  ^ops,  fall  into  stibethyl,  each  time  in-  bromine.  ^ 
flammation  takes  place.     If  to  an  alcoholic  solution, 
which  is  to  be  kept  cold,  we  add  bromine  in  small  quantities  so 
long  as  the  color  vanishes,  and  then  mix  the  solution  with  a  lar^e 
quantity  of  water,  bromstibethyl -is  thus  separated  as  a  completely 
colorless  water-clear  fluid,  which,  at  — 10^,  stiffens  to  a  snow- 
white,  crystalline  mass ;  smells  disagreebly  like  turpentine ;  excites, 
by  warming,  strongly  to  tears;  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether ;  non-volatile,  and  behaves,  chemically,  quite 
like  bromide  of  potassium. 

Chloride  of  Stibethyl:  (StAe3)Cl,.    If  we  let  stib-  g^^^^^  ,  ^^ 
ethyl  fall  from  a  narrow  tube  into  a  balloon  filled  chlorine!  ^ 
with  chlorine,  it  is  inflamed  at  the  moment  of  con- 
tact.    Hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  decomposed  by  stibethyl  under 
evolution  of  hydrogen  and  formation  of  chloride  of  stibethyl ;  the 
same  follows,  when  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  is  poured  over 
stibethyl.     If  we  mix  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  stibethyl  with  a 
strong  hydrochloric  acid,  chloride  of  stibethyl  is  immediately 
separated  as  a  colorless  fluid ;  strongly  refracting  light ;  smells 
like  turpentine;  tastes  bitter;  is  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether;  is  fluid,  even  at  — 12^;  sp.  gr.  1.540;  not 
volatile ;  behaves  chemically  quite  like  chloride  of  potassium. 

Stibethylium:  StAe^.   At  present,  only  the  iodine  stibethylium. 
combination  is  known,  (StAeJI,  which  is  obtained, 
if  iodide  of  ethyl  be  added  to  stibethyl.     Crystallizes  in  beautiful 
long  needles,  which  are  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

Stibamyl:  StAm^  appears  as  a  clear,  colorless  stlbamyl. 
fluid,  which  fumes  in  the  air,  but  does  not  inflame, 
and  forms  the  same  combinations  as  stibethyl ;  only  all  the  com- 
pounds are  fluid,  and  insoluble  in  water. 

JBismief Ay/ (Bismuth-Ethyl):  BiAe,.  Bismsethyl  is  Bismathyl.  * 
obtained  in  a  similar  manner  to  stibethyl,  under  the 
employment  of  bismuth-potassa.  It  exhibits  a  pale-yellow,  very 
thin-flovring  liquid  of  1.80  sp.  gr.,  distillable  only  with  water. 
Smells  disagreeable  like  stibethyl,  and  produces,  when  only  a 
trace  is  inhaled,  a  highlv  disgusting  burning  sensation  upon  the 
tongue.  In  the  air,  it  diffuses  thick  vapors,  and  inflames  under 
emission  of  copious  yellow  fumes  of  oxide  of  bismuth.  With  oxy- 
gen, the  halogens,  and  sulphur,  it  combines  in  the  same  propor- 
tions as  stibethyl,  only  the  combinations  are  less  permanent ;  if 
we  leave,  e.  g.  the  alcoholic  solution  of  bismoethyl  some  time 
standing,  pure  iodide  of  bismuth  is  deposited.     Heated  alone,  it 
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decomposes,  under  deposition  of  bismuth  and  evolntion  of  a  gu^ 
ons  product ;  suddenly  exposed  to  a  high  temperature^  it  explodei 
with  great  violence. 

Platinum  bases.      Platinum  Boses.  By  the  action  of  ammonia  vpoi 

protochloride  of  platinum,  bases  are  formed,  whieh 
correspond  to  the  formulas  NH^Pt  and  N^H^Pt.  The  first  combi- 
nation may  be  considered  as  ammonia,  in  which  H  is  repltoed 
by  Pt,  the  second  compound  is  then  constituted  according  to  the 
formula  (NH^Pt+NH,).  Similar  bases  also  arise  by  the  actkm 
of  methylamm  and  ethylamin  upon  protochloride  of  platiniun. 
Thus  protochloride  of  platinum,  in  a  concentrated  solution  of 
methylamin,  changes  into  a  green  powder,  which  is  insoluble  in 
water,  and  consists  of  1  atom  methylamin,  NH^C^H^  and  2PtCL 
If  this  combination  be  some  time  heated  with  excess  of  methjlt- 
min  in  a  stopped  flask  over  the  water-bath,  we  thus  obtain  crji* 
tals,  which  consist  of  N,C^H^Pt+HCl— (NH.vC,H,+NH^Pt,C, 
H3)G1.  Without  doubt  a  base  also  exists  -iJ^H,Pt,CsH.aNC, 
H^Pt. 


SIXTH  DIVISION. 


ORGANIC  COMBINATIONS  OF  HIGHEK  ORDER,  WHOSE  RA- 
TIONAL  FORMULA  ARE  NOT  YET  KNOWN. 

a.   SPBCIAL  COMBINATIONS  OF  THB  YBGBTABLB  KINGDOM. 


IKrtt  Group. 
TANNIN,  OR  TANNIC  ACID. 

In  many  plants,  particularly  the  perennial,  organic  Occuirence  and 
compounds  are  found,  which  possess  a  very  astring-  some  of  the 
cnt  taste,  and,  on  account  of  their  property  of  form-  general  proper- 
ing  leather  with  the  skins  of  animals  have  obtained  taxmhis. 
the  name  of  ^^tanninj"  or,  also,  on  account  of  their 
weak  acid  properties,  ^Hannic  acid.''    Almost  with-  Their  constitu- 
out  exception  they  are  amorphous;  they  precipitate  ^^^ 
most  metallic  oxides  from  the  solution  of  their  salts;  give,  with  the 
salts  of  peroxide  of  iron,  blackish  blue  or  grayish  green  precipi- 
tates ;  with  the  bases  of  organic  salts,  with  glue  and  the  protein 
substances,  they  give  insoluble  compounds.     They  are  'more  or 
less  completely  precipitated  from  their  solution  by  mineral  acids, 
and  give,  with  those  acids,   compounds  soluble  in  pure  water. 
They  are  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  in  part  also  in  ether, 
and  in  their  perfectly  dry  state  they  suffer  no  change ;  in  their 
aqueous  solution,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  mostly  easily  decom- 
posed, partly  by  ferments,  partly  by  absorption  of  oxygen,  as  well 
as  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids  and  alkalies,  under  simultaneous 
production  of  acetic  acid,  and  deposition  of  new  acids ;   mostly 
soluble  with  difficulty  in  cold  water.  Thus  tannic  acid  decomposes 
into  gallic  acid ;  and  if  we  heat  gallic  acid  to  210  or  220^,  it  de- 
composes into  carbonic  acid  and  pyrogallic  acid.     As  gallic  acid 
relates  to  tannic  acid  (gall-nut  tannin),  catechuic  acid  relates  to 
catechu  tannin,  the  morinic  acid  to  morin  tannin,  and  the  quer- 
dtronic  acid  to  quercitron  tannin.     Catechuic  acid  leaves,  by  dry 
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disUllation,  pyrocateobnic  acid,  and  the  qnercitronio  acid  1»yci 
pjroquercitronic  acid.  If  wo  treat  tannins  with  ozidizins  bo^a, 
as  with  nitrio  acid,  chromic  acid,  the  superoxides,  fartncT  vith 
chlorine  or  bromine,  they  are  completely  destroyed,  nnder  prodiu- 
tion  of  formic  and  oxalic  acid.  The  solntionB  in  excess  of  alltlia 
absorb  osygen  with  extreme  rapidity,  and  assume  a  dark  color 
nnder  formation  of  new  prodacts,  a  behavior  which  belongs  iln 
to  all  Bubstances  which  arise  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
tannins. 

From  all  these  circnmstances,  ae  well  as  from  their  high  atonic 
weight,  and  from  the  fact  that  they  possesB  no  acid  propertin 
corresponding  to  the  oxygen  they  contain,  it  appears  evident  tbtt 
the  tannin  compoands  exhibit  higher  orders,  and,  without  doabt, 
consist  of  several  complex  atoms,  by  whose  separate  escape  the 
products  of  decomposition  are  determined.  If  we  compare  tannic 
acid  with  gallic  acid,  and  gallic  acid  with  pyrogallic  acid,  thna  an 
given  the  following  proportions: — 


Tannic  acid,  ....     C„H,0„) -r,.,  OTtn 

Gallic     "     .    .    .    .     CKO,"  l^ifference,  C^H^O^ 
Pyrogallic  acid, .     .     .     Ci,H,0,  J  "         C,     O,. 


If  we  regard  the  measure  of  tannic  acid  as  oonstitnted  of  tbe 
molecules,  C^H,0,+  C,0^+C„H,O„  then  must  it  be  converted 
into  gallic  acid  by  losing  C,H,0„  and  this  into  pyrogallic  acid 
by  loss  of  C,0..  But  now  tannic  acid  saturates  8  atoms  base,  it 
contains  therefore  3  atoms  basic  water;  hence  its  formula  is  3H0, 
C,,II.0,=  3H0,C,H0,C,0.,C„H,0,.  If  the  atom  group,  C,HO, 
unites  with  the  elements  of  2  atoms  water,  we  obtain  acetic  acid, 
CJIjOj,  and  Cfi^  furnishes,  after  the  external  action,  carbonic 
acid,  formic  acid,  etc.*  Tbe  same  relations  exist  between  catechu, 
tannin,  and  catechuio  acid;  morus  tannin  and  morinic  acid; 
coffee  tannin  and  viridinic  acid  (?],  and,  probably,  between  quer- 
citron tannin  and  quercitronic  acid.  Tbe  constitution  of  the  tan- 
nins hitherto  analyzed,  may  be  expressed  by  the  following  empiri- 
cal formulae: — 

Catechu  tannin    Ci,H,  0„  =3H0,C„n,0rt 
Coffee  "        C„II,  0,  =3H0,C„H,0„ 

Morus  "        C-.II,  (l,„=8H0,C„H,0„ 

Gall-nut      "        C;,II,O„=3H0,C„II.0„ 
Bohea  "       C„H,oO„=3HO,C„H,0«,. 

*  Several  cbcmiata  pve  Tor  tannic  ncid  the  rormnU  C,jIt,0,o^iCMH„0^  uul  ■»■ 
sume  tlint  giillic  acid  is  formed  by  trensposition.  TLervfore  unum  miuit  give  Ibc 
same  Tei|;ht  as  inllic  acid  ;  but  ve  never  Dbtoin  more,  at  tbe  bighcrt,  than  86  prr 
cent,  oicliiHiTe  of  acetic  acid,  wbich,  according  to  the  formula  C„H|0,_  cannot  be 
formed.  The  quautity  of  gallic  acid  which  can  be  obtained  fh>iii  taunio  uid,  cur- 
rcB[)onds  c|uite  accurately  with  tlio  above  givun  quantity.  I  tberefure  aiaume  alM 
for  coflce  liiniiin,  the  formula  C,,II,<>^  whicii  better  agrees  with  the  analytical 
reHulta,  than  the  formula  Cj,H,0,,  especially  in  the  proportion  of  hydrogen. 
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Tannin  is  employed  in  medicine,  and  finds  an  un-  ^se  of  tannins, 
limited  use  in  the  tannery,  in  making  ink,  in  dyeing 
black ;  moras    tannin,  and   particularly  quercitron   tannin,  are 
yellow  coloring  matters.     Coffee  tannin  and  bohea  tannin  are 
deserving  of  notice  as  constituents  of  coffee  and  tea. 

Catechu  Tannin  (Catechu-Tannic  Acid):  C^gHjO.  catechu tannin. 
■b3HO,C}3H^O^.  It  is  found  in  catechu^  or  in  Terra 
faponicay  a  vegetable  extract,  which  is  procured  in  the  East  In- 
dies, by  boiling  the  fruit  of  the  Areca  palm.  The  Bengal  catechu 
must  come  from  Areca  catechu.  We  extract  catechu  with  ether, 
and  evaporate  the  etheric  solution  under  the  air-pump.  A  yellow, 
pure,  astringent-tasting,  amorphous  mass,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  water,  soluble  also  in  ether.  It  precipitates  the  salts  of 
peroxide  of  iron,  with  a  grayish-green  color ;  gives,  with  tartar 
emetic,  no  precipitate,  and  behaves,  in  other  respects,  as  above 
mentioned.  The  combinations,  with  mineral  acids,  are  soluble  in 
water,  and  only,  in  part,  precipitable  by  an  excess  of  the  acids. 
A  dilute  aqueous  solution,  exposed  to  the  air,  is  colored  dark  red; 
if  the  dark  fluid  be  evaporated,  there  remains  a  dark-red  trans- 
parent mass,  only  in  part  soluble  in  water.  Tannin,  which,  like 
catechu  tannin,  forms  a  grayish-green  precipitate  with  the  salts  of 
peroxide  of  iron,  is  found  in  Artemisia  vulgaria^  absintniumj 
Matricaria^  Verbena  off.f  Urtica  dioica^  in  the  root  of  Jtathania^ 
etc. 

(Mee  yanmn  (Kaffeeic  Acid):  C  H,0,=.8H0,  c«ffe,taimin. 
Cj-H^Ofl,  or  2H0,C,^H^0^  is  found  m  the  coffee  ker- 
nel, in  the  Paraguay  tea  (the  leaf  of  Hex  Paraguayenm\  united 
to  caffeein,  and  in  the  root  of  Chiococca  racemoaa.  The  pounded 
coffee  kernels  are  boiled  out  with  alcohol,  afterwards  filtered ;  the 
filtrate,  mixed  with  twofold  volume  of  water,  is  precipitated  with 
a  solution  of  sugar  of  lead,  and  the  obtained  precipitate  decom- 
posed by  hydrosulphuric  acid.  A  gum-like,  astringent-tasting, 
sourish  mass,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  It  dissolves  in 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  with  blood-red  color.  If  we  boil  the 
tannin  with  potash  lye,  we  obtain  an  acid  which  consists  of  Gj^H^ 
0^  The  salts  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  absorb  oxygen 
from  the  air,  become  green,  and  are  converted  into  compounds  of 
yiridinic  acid.  In  coffee  kernels  is  found  a  tannin  compound 
which  consists  of  7.50  potassa,  29.0  of  caffeein,  and  63.5  of 
tannin. 

Morui  Tannin  (Morin-tannic  Acid) :  C^HjOjo-  Moms  tannin. 
8H0,CigH,0g.  It  is  found  in  yellow  wood  {Fusticy 
Morus  tinctoria)y  in  common  with  morinic  acid.  The  deposit, 
which  is  found  in  the  middle  of  the  blocks  of  yellow  wood,  con- 
sists mostly  of  tannin.  This  is  boiled  out  with  water ;  during 
the  cooling,  the  tannin  is  mostly  precipitated  as  a  light  yellow  pow- 
der, consisting  of  microscopic  needles.  Tastes  sweetish,  astring- 
enty  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  easily  soluble  in  warm,  as 
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well  as  in  alcohol,  wood-apirit,  and  ether.  DiaaolTea  in  eonea- 
trated  salphnrio  add,  with  yellow  color ;  if  the  freahlj-preptrcd 
eolation  be  dilnted  with  water,  the  greater  part  of  the  tamuB  ii 
again  precipitated.  If  we  let  the  celd-prepared  solphiiiio  Mid 
eolation  stand  a  few  days,  a  briek«red  powder  ia  depoaited,  Ai 
rufimorinie  add;  and,  if  this  be  heated,  anlphuovia  aeid  ii 
evolved,  nnder  diffiuion  of  a  strong  odor,  like.  phenoL  By  ttj 
distillation,  we  obtain  pyromorin-tannm  (pyroeatecbuin).  Qxi^ 
ing  acids,  as  nitric  and  chloric  acU,  and  chlerine,  ooi^ktaij 
destroy  the  tannin.  With  solphate  of  nrotoxide  rf  iroB,  weci- 
tain,  in  a  solntion  of  tuinin,  a  greenisa-black  piedpitate,  ud^ 
with  tartar  emetic,  a  yellowish-brown  one.  The  dark-yeUmr  solt- 
tion  of  tannin,  in  pore  alkalies  and  in  their  carbonatea,  bcecnsci 
brownish-black  in  the  air.  Alnm  prodnces,  in  a  aolntioQ  of  taa- 
nin,  a  lemon-colored  precipitate;  by  addition  of  carbonate  of  pot- 
ash and  sngar  of  lead^  a  yellow  one,  which  is  ednble  ia  bouug 
water,  and,  dorinff  cooling^  is  depoeited  as  a  lemon-oolorad  eryi- 
talline  powder ;  Uiis  eonsistd*  of  4PbO,8CuH,0L«i2PbO,0,A0, 
-f2PbO,2HO,CuH.CL}+aq.  The  black  salu  of  peroxide  5^ 
consist  of  Fefifi(Lufi^ 

Moras  tannin  differs  from  the  othet  tannins  in  the  ptopaitf  o( 
crystallising,  and  in  its  difficult  solability  in  cold  watery  aa  weU  as 
in  the  solability  of  its  lead  salts  in  boQbg  water ;  bat,  with  akias, 
it  forms  leather,  and,  therefore,  possesses  the  most  easentisl 
property  of  tannin. 

r^    '^  4  <?u€ra^rofi  Tannin  is  scarcely  known.    Ia  found 

^tron  tan-  j^  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^j  QuercuB  tinetoria  (Quercitron),  in 

common  with  quercitronic  acid.  This  tannin  precip- 
itates the  salts  of  peroxide  of  iron,  green ;  it  precipitatea  a  eola- 
tion of  glue,  and  combines  with  the  skins  of  animals. 

Tannie  Acid  (Gall-nut  Tannin) :  C,gH,Ott— 8H0, 
^  '^"^      "      C„H,Oj.    It  is  found  in  g&ll-nuts,  in  green  tea,  and, 

probably,  in  sumach.*  We  extract  gall-nut  powder, 
with  common  ether,  in  a  displacement  apparatus ;  thus  we  obtain 
two  strata,  of  which  the  lower  is  a  concentrated  solution  of  tao- 
nin  in  ether ;  aflter  the  evaporation  of  this  in  a  vacuum,  the  pure 
tannin  remains  behind.  Instead  of  pure  ether,  we  can  employ  s 
mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol,  for  extracting.  Tannic  acid  is 
amorphous,  almost  colorless,  inodorous ;  tastes  in  the  highest  de- 
gree astringent;  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  soluble  with  diffi- 
culty in  alcohol  and  ether ;  reddens  litmus.    Pure  tannic  acid  is 

*  It  hftB  b«en  aasomed,  imtU  Teiy  recently,  that  aU  tannins  whioh,  fika  gaU-aat 
tannin.  |:iTe  a  browniah-Une  precipitate,  with  salts  of  peroxide  of  iron*  an  jdnti- 
cal.  Such  tannins  are  fonnd  in  the  entire  gama  QiMrait,  particiilaily  in  tlM  bark 
of  Vmitm  ro6ir,  in  tery  many  perennial  roots,  and  are  goierally  caUed  oak  tan* 
nine ;  but  these  tannins  are  said  not  to  tvn  gallic  acid,  Uke  gallHint  tnaBin,  and, 
also,  by  dry  distiUatioB»  oo  pyrogainc  mSd  is  obtained. 
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entirely  absorbed  from  its  a(|aeoTis  solation  by  a  piece  of  cleaned 
bladder.  Toward  reagents,  it  bebaves  as  mentioned  above,  with 
the  general  properties  of  the  tannins.  Dilute  mineral  acids  pre- 
cipitate tannic  acid  from  the  aqueous  solution,  by  excess  of  the 
acids.  The  combinations  of  tannin  acid,  with  the  alkaliei^  are 
deposited,  if  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  tannic  acid  an  alcoholic 
Bolution  of  potassa  be  added  cautiously  by  drops,  so  that  the 
tannic  acid  remains  in  excess.  The  potassa  compound,  after  be- 
ing washed  with  water,  is  completely  white,  crystalline,  and  easily 
Bolnble  in  water,  but  soon  suffers  decomposition ;  it  probably  con- 
sUta  of  (2KO,HO,C„H,0^,)+2(8HO,C,8H,0^).  If  we  add  a  so- 
lation of  tannin,  in  arops,  to  an  excess  of  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  peroxide  of  iron,  there  arises  no  blue  color,  because  the  perox- 
ide of  iron  is  reduced  completely  to  protoxide  ;  if  we  reverse  the 
procedure,  we  obtain  a  blackish-blue  precipitate,  which  is  said  to 
consist  of  Fe,03,4C}gH,0|2,  but,  probably,  is  tannate  of  protoxide 
of  iron  (ink,  black  colors).  If  the  compound  be  boiled  with  itater 
it  becomes  colorless,  under  evolution  of  carbonic  acid.  Acetate 
of  lead  produces,  in  a  solution  of  tannic  acid,  a  white  precipitate : 
2PhO +G„Kfi^  and  tartar  emetic^  a  white  gelatinous  precipitate: 
StOjfCigHgO,,.  Tannic  acid  forms  insoluble  compounds  with 
organic  bases. 

JCino  Tannin  is  found  in  kino,  a  vegetable  ex-  Kino  tannin. 
tract  from  Coccoloba  uvifera.  The  aqueous  decoc- 
tion of  this  extract  is  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid,  the  precipi- 
tate, after  complete  washing,  is  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and 
decomposed  by  baryta  water.  Appears,  in  pure  condition,  as  a 
red,  transparent,  cracked  mass,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alco- 
hol, almost  insoluble  in  ether,  and  of  pure,  astringent  taste. 
From  the  aqueous  solution  there  is  deposited,  by  access  of  air, 
a  light-red  body,  not  particularly  investigated.  Mineral  acids 
precipitate  this  tannin  almost  completely  ;  it  gives  a  grayish-green 
precipitate,  with  salts  of  peroxide  of  iron,  and  none  with  tartar 
emetic. 

Cinchona  Tannin  (China  Tannin),  is  found,  with 
quinin  and  cinchonin  (cinchona),  in  the  different  cin-  ^^  ^"*  ^^' 
chona  barks.    We  extract  the  bark  with  water  con- 
taining hydrochloric  acid,  boil  the  extract  with  magnesia,  dissolve 
in  aoetio  acid  the  precipitate— consbting  of  tannin,  quinin,  and 
magnesia — precipitate  the  tannin  with  vinegar  of  lead,  and  de- 
compose the  tannate  of  lead  by  hydrosulphuric  acid.     A  mass 
easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  of  slightly  yellowish 
color,  and  pure  astringent  taste.     Under  absorption  of  oxygen, 
there  is  deposited  from  the  aqueous  solution   a  red  body,  the 
einehona  red  (Ghinaroth).     Cinchona  tannin  behaves  to  acids  like 
eateoha  tannin ;  the  salts  of  peroxide  of  iron  are  precipitated 
grmyiah-green,  and  those  of  tartar  emetic,  gray. 
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Bohea  Tannm  (Bohea-Tannio  Add) :  O^Jd^ 
BAaj^a.  8H0,a,H;0,^  or  2E0,0^fifi^  is  found  with  tu- 
^j^^l^^"^""^     nio  aeia,  in  Tory  amall  <iaantitj|^  in  tea  (the  laaf«  d 

Thea  Bokea).  We  mix  a  boiling  hot  aqneoti  dseoe- 
tion  of  tea  with  a  Bolntion  of  aoetate  of  leu,  remoTe^  aft«  it 
honrsy  the  clear  solution  from  the  peoipitate,  and,  with  amnomi, 
throw  down  the  bohea-tannate  of  lead,  which  oonsista  of  8FbO+ 
C||H,0|^+6i^«  By  itselfi  the  bohea  tannin  is  nnknown. 
Frodneta  of  tlM  ^  already  riven  abo?e,  tannic  add  is  oonnttd 
deeomporiOon  into  gallic  add,  by  the  escape  of  C^H^O^  Mid  it  ii 
of  tannins.  ^eiy  probable  that  catedinic  and  morinic  ad4  an^  ii 
nio  «dda^**^  like  manner,  formed  from  the  corresponding  tanniMi 

These  adds  differ  essentially  from  ue  tannio  addi^ 
beoanse  they  do  not  predpitate  a  solution  of  gloe,  do  not  oomkbe 
with  animal  skins,  and  saturate  only  S  atoms  of  base*  Bnt  th^, 
like  the  tannio  adds,  possess  the  property,  in  their  aqneons  sdh- 
tion,'  owing  to  the  presence,  in  excess,  of  pure  alkaliee,  qmMj  ti 
absorb  oxygen,  and,  at  last,  to  be  conTerted  into  a  da»-celonl 
substance.  These  adds,  wUch  I  caU  humin-tannic  adds^  coi- 
sistof:  — 

CatechnioAdd  Ci^H^Og, 
Morinic  "  OJELfi^ 
OaUic         «     CAOir 

Likewise  arises,  probably  from  coffee  tannb,  an  add,  OJB,fi^ 
which,  with  the  elements  of  1  atom  HO,  forms  viridinic  am, 

Ci^H^Og ;  amiydrousy  Cififi^^  is  foond,  with  cate- 
chn  tannin,  in  catecha*  We  extract  these  by  cold  water  from  the 
tannin,  boil  out  the  residue  with  water,  and,  to  the  hot  filtered 
solution,  add  a  gelation  of  acetate  of  lead  so  long  as  a  colored 
precipitate  is  formed ;  filter,  and  precipitate  the  catechnic  acid 
from  the  filtrate  by  yinegar  of  lead,  qoioKly  wash  the  yellow  cate- 
chuate  of  lead,  diffose  the  precipitate  in  water  of  70^  to  80^,  and 
decompose  by  bydrosdphuric  acid.  From  the  warm  filtered  solu- 
tion the  catechuic  acid  separates,  during  the  cooling,  in  fine  white 
needles,  which  contain  one  atom  water  of  crystadliiation,  that 
escapes  at  100^ ;  tastes  bitter,  slightly  astringent,  melts  in  the 
heat,  dissolves  in  1188  parts  cold  water  and  4  parts  boHinff;  eauly 
soluble  in  cold  and  warm  alcohol ;  soluble  with  difficulty  m  ether. 
The  aqueous  solution  is  easily  decomposed  in  the  dr.  By  Uie 
presence  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  the  catechuic  acid  is  concerted 
into  rubinio  and  japonic  add,  under  the  absorption  of  oxygen 
and  formation  of  carbonic  acid.  By  dry  distillation,  it  giTCS 
pyrocatechin  (pyromorinic  acid).  Catechuic  acid  does  not  oriTC 
carbonic  acid  from  its  compounds ;  the  aqueous  solution  of  the 
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acid  produces  a  blackish-blue  color  in  salts  of  protoxide  of  iron, 
containing  some  peroxide.  Nitrate  of  protoxide  of  mercury, 
chloride  of  gold,  optide  of  silver,  etc.,  are  reduced  by  the  acid. 

Viridinie  Add:  HO,Cj^H^O^.  If  the  aqueous  so-  vindinic  acid. 
lation  of  coffee  tannin  be  mixed  \^ith  excess  of  am- 
monia, the  dark-yellow  fluid  assumes,  under  absorption  of  oxygen, 
a  bluish-green  color,  and  upon  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  acetate 
of  lead,  we  obtain  a  blue  precipitate  of  viridinate  of  lead:  PbO, 
Cj^HjOy.  By  decomposing  the  lead  compound  with  hydrosulphuric 
acid,  evaporation,  etc.,  an  amorphous  mass  is  obtained ;  easily 
soluble  in  water;  this  mass  is  dissolved  in  hydrate  of  sulphuric 
acid,  with  a  carmine-red  color ;  if  we  mix  the  solution  with  water, 
blae  flakes  are  deposited. 

Caffeeie  Acid  is  obtained,  if  coffee  kernels,  freed  caffeeic  acid. 
from  tannin  by  extraction  with  alcohol,  be  boiled  out 
with  water,  the  aqueous  extract  precipitated  with  vinegar  of  lead, 
and  the  obtained  precipitate  decomposed  by  hydrosulphuric  acid. 
After  evaporation  of  the  aqueous  solution,  there  remains  a  dark- 
brown  extract,  which  tastes  v«ry  sour;  is  very  easily  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol,  and  by  nitrate  of  peroxide  of  iron,  is  colored 
a  beautiful  emerald  green. 

Morinio  Acid  {M.OTin):  C„H,0.=2H0,C„H,0..  Morinicacid. 
If  we  let  a  concentrated  decoction  of  yellow  wood 
stand  a  few  days,  we  obtain  a  thick  deposit,  consisting  of  morin< 
tannin  and  morinate  of  lime.  If  this,  after  pressing,  be  dissolved 
in  boiling  alcohol  and  the  solution  poured  into  twice  its  volume  of 
water,  the  morinate  of  lime  separates.  By  boiling  the  last  witb 
alcohol  and  some  oxalic  acid,  filtering  the  hot  solution,  and  mixing 
the  filtrate  with  cold  water,  we  obtain  morinic  acid  as  a  white, 
crystalline  powder  of  bitter  taste,  which  becomes  yellow  in  the  air. 
Almost  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  By 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  absorbed  with  yellow  color,  and 
with  dilute,  it  is  colorless  like  morin  tannin ;  it  gives,  with  con- 
centrated nitric  ocid,  oxypikrinic  acid.  Alkalies  dissolve  morinic 
acid  with  yellow  color ;  perchloride  of  iron  produces  a  garnet-red 
color,  and  sulphate  of  peroxide  of  iron  an  oUve-green  precipitate. 
A  trace  of  ammonia  imparts  a  yellow  color  to  morinic  acid. 

Bufimorinic  Acid:  Cj^H^O,.  From  the  cold  pre-  Rafimorinic  acid. 
pared  solution  of  morin  tannin  in  hydrate  of  sulphu- 
ric acid,  the  rufimorinic  acid  is  deposited,  after  some  time,  as  a  red 
powder,  which  is  obtained  pure  by  solution  in  alcohol  and  pre- 
cipitation with  water.  Appears,  after  drying,  as  a  beautiful  red 
powder ;  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  soluble  with  difficulty  in  water, 
and  scarcely  soluble  in  ether.  This  powder,  by  boiling  with  baryta 
water,  is  said  to  be  again  converted  (how?)  into  morin  tannin. 
Brought  together  with  the  slightest  portion  of  ammonia,  rufimori- 
nic acid  assumes  a  splendid  carmine-red  color..  The  dark  scarlet- 
26 
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red|  crystalline  lesd  sdt  oontbtB  of  2PbO|0  JB[,0,»  -  BvfiBorine 
aoid  is  said  to  be  identioal  with  carminio  ama  (vmIs  Odorim  Ihi- 
ten.)  « 

^ ,  QugreUrM^  AM  (Qoercitrin):   HOyOjayQ^  m 

iQttmiirade      ^Qnwfi^  We  extraot  the  bark  of  <^aMvvw  <H 

taria  (Qneroitron)  with  aloohol,  rsBOfo  tha 
by  a  moistened  bladder,  distil  off  the  aloeholt  disiolva  tba 
line  crusts  deposited  in  the  residue  in  alcohol,  preeqiitato  dji 
coloring  natter  by  water,  and  purify  ift  bT  leniysMillisalioa  fail 
alcohol.  Crystalline,  anljphur^yellow,  inodorMa  powder;  al^^dj 
bitter;  is  dissoWed  in  400  parts  boiling  water,  and  in  4 10  6  jpsili 
absolute  alcohol.  Giyes,  by  dry  distiUraon,  pyroqaereilriii  (I).  h 
the  air,  the  solution  assumes  a  brown  color.  If  we  avaponle  As 
alkaline  solution,  the  residue  no  lon||er  contains  auerdwoMaadi 
The  hot  aloohoUo  solution  JP^^  with  sugar  of  lead,  a  fcaairtiU 
Tcllow  precipitate,  PbO,C|9HgO^  liada  employmeDt  im  te  yri- 
low  dyery. 

(Wiic^id.       ,.  <^.  ^'  p„H.0„-2H0AA0,-,a.    «. 

uc  acid  IS  found  in  many  plants  wm  taanito.    If  m 
let  gall-nut  powder,  moistened  with  water,  stand  •  long  time^  thi 
tannin*  vanishes,  and  is  also,  by  exclusion  of  ahr,  ooBrartod  iili 
gallic  acid  by  a  process  of  fermentation;  gall-nut  taaii^  idhi 
the  same  change,  if  it  be  boiled  a  short  time,  under  exeluaioB  of  ab, 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  or  with  a  dUvte  a^si 
solution;  we  obtain  gallic  and  acetic  acid.   If  we  leafta  an  aqascM 
solution  of  tannin,  in  contact  with  air,  after  some  time  gallic  acid 
is  deposited,  under  absorption  of  oxygen,  and  simultaneous  pro- 
duction of  carbonic  acid.   A  saturated  solution  of  tannin  in  mode- 
rately concentrated  potassa  solution,  exposed  to  the  air  in  a  flst 
vesBel,  becomes,  by  degrees,  opaque,  under  formation  o{  tannamfHe 
acid  (C15H3O14?)  and  carbonic  acid,  and  if  the  dark-colored  fluid 
be  heated  to  boiling,  the  tannoxylic  aoid  is  converted  into  gallic 
acid.     Gallic  acid  is  most  easily  obtained  by  digestion  of  giB-nnt 
tannin  with  dilate  hydrochloric  acid;  treatment  with  animal  char- 
coal and  recrystalliaation.     Crystallises  in  long,  sliffhtly  acid 
astringent  needles;  requires  100  parts  cold  wat«r  and  %  parts 
boiling  for  solution ;  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  soluble  with  dif- 
ficulty in  ether.   At  210  to  215^  it  decomposes  into  pyrogallto  and 
carbonic  acid ;  the  aqueous  solution  soon  decomposes  m  the  air 
under  production  of  mould.     It  behaves  towards  oxidiiing  bodies 
like  the  tannins.    By  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  dissolved 
with  a  purple  color ;  if  the  solution  be  heated  to  140^  red  omtals 
of  rufingallic  acid  are  precipitated.     If  we  boil  gallic  acid  with 
acid  carbonate  of  lime,  it  is  thus  changed  into  gaUerjfthrie  acid. 
.  Although  gallic  acid  is  very  weak,  it  combines  with  all  bases,  and 
gives,  in  part,  crystalUsable  salts.     The  alkali  salts  deoomnoae  by 
excess  of  base  under  access  of  air,  become  dark  oolorea,  an^ 
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under  absorption  of  oxyeen,  are  converted  into  tanno-melanic 
acid  Baits.  The  compounds  with  the  alkalies  are  obtained  in  a 
limilar  way  to  th^  corresponding  ones  of  gall-nut  tannin.  The 
potassa  salt  appears  as  a  white,  crystalline,  loose  powder;  easily 
soluble  in  water,  and  ^2KOySG^Ja.fi^+6h(i.  Salts  of  peroxide 
Df  iron  are  colored  dark-blue  in  the  cold  by  gallic  acid;  by  heat- 
ing, the  color  vanishes ;  a  definite  compound  with  iron  appears 
not  to  exist.  Gallates  of  the  alkalies  give,  with  tartar  emetic,  a 
white  precipitate. 

Tanno-melanie  Aeid:    2110,C^Jlfi^.    If  we  let 
a  solution  of  gallic  acid  in  excess  of  potassa  stand,  J^^^^  *^^ 
uitil  acetic  acid  no  longer  precipitates  gallic  acid, 
then  oversaturate  the  whole  with  acetic  acid,  and  evaporate  upon 
the  water-bath,  there  remains,  after  extracting  the  residue  with 
mleohol,  a  body  soluble  in  water.    This  body  gives,  with  sugar  of 
lead,  a  browni^Jblack  precipitate,  which  consists  of  2PbO,C}4H^07. 

Rufin-gaUic  Aeid  (Para-ellagio  Acid,  Rubi-gallic 
Acid):  C„H,Ca-  Production,  vufc  Gallic  Acid.  Shin-  ^,1'^^'' 
ing,  almost  scarlet-red  crystals,  which  are  dissolved 
in  8000  parts  water.     From  the  alkaline  solution  it  is  deposited 
ftfter  a  time  in  red  crystals  easily  soluble;  salts  of  perokide  of 
iron  are  colored  violet. 

EUagieAeid:  2H0,C„H,0„  is  formed  with  gal-  EUagicacid. 
lio  acid  by  spontaneous  decomposition  of  gall-nut 
wtrmet;  it  is  found  in  many  benzoins,  particularly  in  those  of 
Goromandel ;  it  is  said  also  to  occur  in  the  root  of  Tormentilla 
eneia.  EUagic  acid  is  insoluble  in  boiling,  water,  and  can,  there- 
fore, be  separated  from  gallic  acid ;  from  the  solution  in  dilute 
potassa,  it  is  precipitated  by  an  acid.  Slightly  yellowish-colored 
powder;  tasteless  and  inodorous;  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether.  If  we  let  the  alkaline  solution  stand  in  the  air,  we  obtain 
dark-blue  crystals  of  glatLCo-melanate  of  potassa. 

Pjfrotannie  Acids.     The  pyrotannic  acids  arise  . 

by  beating  the  humin-tannic  acids  under  simultane-  ^^^  ^^ 
ens  production  of  carbonic  acid;  they  contain  2 
aftoma  less  carbon  than  the  humin-tannic  acids,  scarcely  pos- 
•esa  aeid  properties,  likewise  saturate  2  atoms  of  base,  and  in  the 
alkaline  solution  entirely  absorb  the  oxygen  from  the  air  under 
complete  decomposition,  and  can,  therefore,  be  employed  in 
endiometrical  researches.  With  pyrotannic  acid,  rubinic  and  ja- 
ponic acid  agree  in  constitution. 

Pyromorin-tannic  Acid  (Pyrocatechin) :  2H0,C„ 
H^O^  is  formed  by  dry  distillation  of  catechuic  acid,  of  t/M^^id. 
morintannin,  and  morinic  acid.   It  sublimes  similar  to 
benioic  acid  in  broad,  very  shining  leaflets,  and  is  deposited  from 
the  aqueous  solution  in  small,  shining,  rhombic  crystals;  tastes 
bitter,  and  burning;  melts  at  100^;  easily  soluble  in  water  and 
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aldoholi  and  soloble  with  diffioulty  in  ether;  tlie  nqoeons  ■otitiini 
becomes  red  in  the  air  and  blaek  by  the  preeenoe  of  alkaEii. 
Gives  no  precipitate  with  a  solation  of  (^na,  tartar-emeliei  sad 
quinin  salts.  A  sugar  of  lead  solution  prodnoes  m  wMta  ptecip* 
tate,  which  consists  of  2PbO|C^40,.  Perchloride  of  im  eisa 
in  very  dilate  solation,  assumes,  upon  the  addition  of  pyromoriih 
tannic  acid,  a  beantifol  green  oolor;  ammonia  converts  the  edor 
into  violet. 

Rubinio^dd.        ByhmicJlcid:  CJI fi.  or  C^^ fir    V^miw^ 

of  catechmc  amd  m  carbonate  of  potaasa  m  wfc  to 

spontaneous  evaporation,  the  rendue  contains  mbinata  of  potssn. 

If  we  mix  the  solution  of  rubinate  of  potassa  with  hydroehknifi 

acid,  the  precipitate,  after  drying,  is  japonie  aeid^ 

Japonio  wid.         J^pmuf  Acid:  RO.Ojafi^  appears  aa  a  bhck 

acid-reaoting  mass,  scaroely  sduble  in  wat«r»  ^Uek 

forms  with  bases  dark-colored  uncrystallme  salts.  •  The  aohydiosi 

japonic  acid  is  isomeric  with  chinon. 

^  ^^^  .at  lOOS  be  heated  in  a  small  retort  (beat  in  achfe- 
ride-of-sino  bath)  to  210%  pyrogallic  acid  sublimes  in  wbitap  la- 
odorous,  very  bitter  leaflets ;  does  not  react  acid ;  is  diaaolred  ia 
8|  parts  water ;  if  the  solution  be  evaporated  in  a  vmeunm,  the 
acid  crystallises  in  anhydrous  needles.  Easily  sdnbla  in  alcohd 
and  ether;  melts  at  116^;  sublimes  at  210°  in  colorksa  vapor, 
which  is  slightly  suffocating,  and  excites  coughing.  A  solution 
in  excess  of  potash-lye  becomes  dark-colored  in  the  air,  under 
production*  of  acetate,  formate,  and  carbonate  of  potassa.  Oxidis- 
ing acids,  as  well  as  the  halogens,  destroy  the  acid  in  a  mo- 
ment. The  alkali  salts  are  easily  soluble  in  water;  the  potassa 
salt  crystallizes  in  white,  rhombic  tables.  The  lead  salt,  2PbO, 
Cj^H^O^,  appears  as  a  flocculent,  voluminous  precipitate. 

Melan^allie  Acid:  H0,C„Hj03,  is  formed   by 
^eon-ga  o      {seating  gall-nut  tannin,  nllic  acid,  and  pyrogallic 

acid  to  240^.  It  is  precipitated  from  the  alkaline 
solution  by  an  acid,  as  a  black,  smning,  tasteless,  and  inodorous 
mass,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether ;  it  expels  carbonic 
acid  from  the  alkali  carbonates.  The  neutral  alkali  solution  gives 
black  precipitates  with  solutions  of  the  salts  of  the  alkaline  earths 
and  of  oxides  of  the  heavy  metals. 

Second  Group. 

LICHEN  ACIDS. 

^>««^^"«^"J^  To  the  tannins  are  directly  allied  a  few  weak 
§«i0of  thel?ch(Na  ^^^^^  which  are  found  in  different  lichens,  and  are 
Mid^  particularly  distinguished  by  easily  dividing  into 

new  compounds,  and,  therefore,  like  the  tannins,  can 
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b«  regarded  ts  coDstitnted  of  BeTersI  molecules ;  they  differ  from 
the  Unnins,  by  their  difficult  solubility  in  water.  The  compounds 
of  this  group,  at  present  known,  correspond  to  the  following 
fbrmnlfe :  • — 

Alphaorsellio  Acid  (Boccellic  Acid)    .     HO,C,,H,  0„ 

Betaorsellio  "  (Roccio  Acid)       .    HO,Cj,H,„0,„ 

Evernio  "  .    H0,C^H,„O,^ 

Gyrophanic  "  (Lecanotaric  Acid)    HO.Cj,]!,,©,., 

Erythrinio  "  2H0,C„Ii„0„, 

TJsinio  "  HO,C„H.,0,., 

Chryaophamo   "  H0,C^H,s0,6, 

Cetrario  "  HO,C,,HioO„. 

If  we  boil  alphaorsellic  acid  with  baryta  water,        . 
it  is  converted,  by  absorption  of  one  atom  of  water,  Jji™         '"*' 
into  orsellinio  acid,  HO,C,^H,0,,  which,  by  longer  , 

boiling,  divides  into  orcin,  C^^HgO^,  and  2  atoms  carbonic  acid. 
If  we  boil  betaoraellic  acid  with  water,  it  divides  into  orsellinic 
acid  and  roccellinin,  C„H,0^;  in  like  manner,  everuic  acid,  by 
taking  up  the  elements  of  2  atoms  water,  separates  into  orsellinic 
and  eveminic  acid,  0,,H,,0,.  Gyrophanic  acid  decomposes  into 
orsellinic  acid  and  into  G„H„0^  (?),  and  1  atom  erythrinic 
acid,  +2H0,  are  eqnal  to  1  atom  orsellinic  acid  and  1  atom 
pikroerythrin,  C„H,gO„.  Usninic,  chrysopbanic,  and  cetraric 
acid  give  no  orsellinio  acid.  Then  the  orsellinic  actd  again  divides 
into  carbonio  acid  and  orcin,  hence  the  acids  which  give  orsellinic 
aeid  can  be  expressed  by  the  following  formnlte  ;  — 

Alphaor8elUoAoidHO,C,0."C„H,0,+  -  HO,C„H.  0,. 

BetaoneUio  "  HO,C,0  "C,,H,0,+C„H,  0,  -  HO,C,,II„0„, 
Evemic  "    HO,C,0.-C„U,0,+C„H,Ob  -  HO,C„H,.0,„ 

Gyrophanio  "  HO,CjO,'C„H,0.+  C„H^O^-  HO,C„H„0.„ 
Erythric  "  2HO,C,0."C^,H,0,+  C„H„0„=.2HO,C«H^O„. 

If  orcin  he  exposed  to  the  common  action  of  ammonia  and  oxy- 
gen, it  is  converted  into  a  red  coloring  matter,  orcelnic  acidy 
NO^H^O.,  which  forms  violet-red  compounds,  with  the  alkali 
bases.  Now,  1  atom  of  orcin  is  C,  n,0,+0,+NH,=NC„H,0, 
+4H0.  The  employment  in  tho  dyery  of  lichens,  which  afford 
orsellinic  acid,  depends  upon  this  coloring  matter.  If  it,  in  a 
pulverized  condition,  be  exposed  to  the  influence  of  water,  air, 
and  ammonia,  the  already  mentioned  division  and  production  of 
coloring  take  place  by  a  fermentation  process  {vide  under  Orseille 
[orchill]  and  Litmos). 

We  ODtain  the  lichen  acids  from  the  lichens  by  boil-  ^^ 
ing  the  latter  with  excess  of  milk  of  lime,  and  decom-  ligten^Mids. 
pofline  the  obtained  solution  by  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
gelatinonfl  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  warm  (not  boiling)  alcohol ; 
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daring  the  cooling,  the  acid  is  deposited,  and  it  is  purified  bj 
recrystallization  and  treatment  with  animal  chareoal. 
Lichen  acids  Jilphaor%ellic  Aeid  (Roccellie  Acid):    HOfiJL, 

vhich  give  or-  0^,  is  fotind  in  a  South  American  variety  of  Baoodk 
Bciiinic  acid.      tinctoria.     Golorless  CYStals,  scarcely  soluble  in  wa* 

coholic  solution  reddens  litmus ;  it  gives,  with  alki* 
lies  and  alkaline  earths,  crjstallizable  salts,  easily  solnlle  in 
water.  If  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  be  poured  upon  the  acid, 
the  latter  immediately  assumes  a  deep-red  color ;  by  degrees,  the 
color  vanishes  under  production  of  a  dark-green,  uncrystalluable 
body.     The  Baryta  salt  consists  of  BaOyCj^H-O,. 

Betaorsellic  Acid  (Roccic  Acid)  :  HOjCj^H-O,^  is 
acTd***^"^  "^       found  in  Bocella  tinetaria,  from  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

In  the  production,  according  to  the  above-described 
manner,  we  obtain  a  mixture  of  betaorsellio  acid,  with  roooellimo. 
Thfi  separation  takes  place  by  warm  water,  in  which  betaorsellic 
acid  is  rather  easily  dissolved.  In  properties,  it  agrees  with 
alphaorscUic  acid,  but,  by  boiling  with  water  and  alcohol,  it  is 
decomposed  into  orsellinic  acid  and  roccellinin. 
Evernic  acid.  Evemic  Add :  HOyC^Ji^  is  found  m  Evenm 
prunastri.  Crystallizes,  colorless,  almost  insoluble 
in  cold  water,  soluble  with  difficulty  in  boiling,  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  inodorous,  and  tasteless.  Chlonde  of  lime 
imparts  a  yellowish  color  to  evemic  acid;  the  solution,  in  an 
excess  of  ammonia,  becomes,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  dark-red. 
If  we  boil  the  potassa  salt,  KO,C3^HjgO„,  consisting  of  silky  crys- 
tals, with  a  dilute  solution  of  potassa,  we  obtain  everninic  acid, 
and,  by  long  boiling  with  baryta  water,  carbonic  acid,  and  orcin. 
Since  evernic  acid  furnishes  no  orcin,  it  is  to  be  assumed  that 
evernic  acid  divides  into  orsellinic  and  everninic  acid. 

Gi/r$phanic  Acid  {IjecvinottLric  Acid):  HO,Cj^H„ 
acid!^  ^'^^        ^i5>  '^  found  in  different  species  of  gyrophan  and 

in  Lecanora  tartarea.  Forms  small  soft  crystals; 
colorless  and  tasteless;  insoluble  in  boiling  water,  soluble  with 
difficulty  in  alcohol  and  ether.  A  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  ' 
colors  the  solution  red.  Gives,  after  long  boiling  with  alkali  bases, 
orcin  and  carbonic  acid  ;  decomposes,  therefore,  at  first,  probably 
into  orsellinic  acid  and  Cj^jIIjoO^. 
Erythric  acid.         Erytliric  Acid  (Roccifucic  Acid,  Erythrine):  2II0, 

^40^^22^80'  ^3  found  in  Roccella  tinctoria  var.  fucifor- 
miSy  ox  Roccella  montaynei.  Crystallizes,  colorless,  and  inodorous; 
is  dissolved  in  240  parts  boiling  water,  almost  insoluble  in  cold, 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  sharply  acid;  is  colored  blood- 
red  by  chloride  of  lime.  By  boiling  with  water,  it  is  decomposed 
into  orsellinic  acid  and  pikroerythrin,  and  by  boiling  with  baryta 
water,  leaves  with  pikroerythrin,  erythrolinic  acid,  which,  how- 
ever, is  probably  identical  with  orsellinic  acid.     Gives  orcin  by 
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dry  distillation.  Easily  soluble  in  pure  alkalies  and  their  carbo- 
nates, in  lime  water  and  baryta  water.  Perchloride  of  iron  colors 
the  alcoholic  solution  purple-red. 

Acid  from  Lecanora  parella  (Lecanoparic  Acid).  Lecanopario 
In  this  lichen  an  acid  is  found,  which,  by  boiling  with  acid. 
lime,  decomposes  into  orsellinic  acid  and  parellic  acid, 

Orsellinie  Aeid  (Lecanoric  Acid) :    HOjCj^HgOg.  ♦«  f  d 

From  its  combination  with  bases,  orsellinic  acid  is  composition  or 
precipitated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  crystallizes  the  lichen  acids. 
from  water  or  dilute  alcohol  in  colorless  sharply  sour 
and  bitter  prisms ;  rather  easily  soluble  in  boiling  water ;  a  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  calcium  produces  a  transient  violet  color. 
Becomes  deep-red  in  the  air  by  presence  of  ammonia.  Gives, 
with  baryta,  an  easily  soluble  salt. 

OrselUnate  of  Ethyl  (Erythrin  Ether,  Lecanora 
Ether,  Pseudoery thrin).  If  we  boil  orsellic,  ery thric,  ^j^  ^*^" 
or  alphaorsellic  acid  with  alcohol,  we  obtain  micace- 
ous, colorless  leaflets;  easily  soluble  in  boiling  water,  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether ;  at  first  tasteless,  but  afterwards  taste  burning. 
By  heatinff  with  hydrate  of  potassa  decomposes  into   alcohol, 
orcein,  and  a  few  other  products.     The  compound  of  oxide  of 
*  methyl  is  procured  in  the  same  way. 

MpceeUinin:  CjgHjO^.     Production  vide  Betaorsel-  RocceUinin. 
lie  Acid.    White,  ciliary,  silky  crystals ;  insoluble  in 
boiling  water;   colored  permanently  light-green  by  chloride  of 
calcium ;  reddens  in  the  air  by  the  presence  of  ammonia,  but  gived 
no  orcin  by  boiling  with  baryta  water. 

-Bo<?<jrfZt»  (Roccellous  Acid) :  HO,C^H„0,,  is  found  Rocceiiousacid. 
in  RoeceUa  tinctoriay  and  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  roccellinin.  We  obtain  roccellous  acid,  if  the  lichens  are  ex- 
tracted with  aqueous  ammonia,  the  solution  diluted  with  water  and 
precipitated  by  chloride  of  calcium,  and  the  precipitate  decomposed 
by  hydrochloric  acid.  From  the  etheric  solution  it  forms  fine, 
silken,  tasteless,  and  inodorous  crystals  insoluble  in  water,  but 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  melts  at  180°,  and  bums  like  a  fat. 

PfAT(?«rytArin(Roccinin,Telery thrin?):  C^HjjO,^.  pitpoerythrin. 
Production,  see  tlrythric  Jlcid.  We  neutralize  ery- 
thric  acid  with  baryta  or  lime,  boil,  decompose  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  filter  off  the  erythrolinic  acid,  and  evaporate  the  filtrate  con- 
siderably. After  a  few  days,  the  pikroerythrin  is  deposited  in 
'  crystals  and  is  purified  by  recrystallization  from  boiling  water. 
.  Small,  colorless,  bitter-tasting  needles,  united  in  heaps,  which  are 
colored  dark-red  by  the  action  of  ammonia  and  oxygen,  and  by  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  lime.  By  continued  boiling  with  water,  it 
suffers  scarcely  any  decomposition,  but  by  boiling  with  baryta 
water  decomposes  into  erythroglucin,  orcin,  and  carbonic  acid; 
gives,  by  heating,  orcin. 
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EfTthrodiidiL       JSrjfthrogluein  (Roeeeffladiiy  Paendomrem,  Ery- 

thromannit) :  O^flnOJX^  forms  jOolorlesB,  neelnli 
sweet-tasting  crystals,  often  an  incn  long,  of  ft  diamond  listn; 
aolnble  in  water  and  alcohol ;  qoite  indifferont ;  is  not  ehnnged  Ij 
chloride  of  lime,  and,  with  nitrio  acid,  gtToa  nitroerythrMlseii,  a 
violently  exploding  nitrogen  eomponnd  ■■CS^H|,O|g|10NO^(t). 
ETeminic  add.     JSveminic  Aeid  .C^BJ)^   ^e  let  eVennesod, 

with  a  pnre  eolation  of  potaass  m  e^cess^  boil  a  fev 
minntes,  neutralise  the  dark-brown  floid  with  earbonie  add,  efa> 
porate,  and  by  hydrochloric  acid  decompose  the  eTeminate  sf 
potassa,  which,  after  some  time,  separates.  Prodaoea^  from  As 
hot  aqueous  solution,  long,  capillary,  silky,  inodorons,  and  tsste> 
less  crystals;  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water;  easHy  soInUs  is 
boiling,  as  well  as  in  ether  and  alcohoL  Is  colored  yellow  by  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  lime;>  gives  no  orcin.  The  baryta  salt| 
BaOyOigHgOT,  crystallises  in  fannihaped  gronps  of  prisms.  Mht- 
ninate  of  ethjfl  is  tasteless  and  inodorous;  insdnble  in  water,  solu- 
ble in  alcohol  and  ether;  melts  at  66^. 
Qy^^  Orein  (Boccin):  Oj^H^O.+Saq^  is  obtained  qdta 

pure  by  long  boiling  orsellinic  acid  with  water,  ai 
well  as  by  dry  distillation  of  lichen  acids.  We  obtain  orein  dif 
rectly  from  lichens  by  extracting  the  latter  with  lime  and  water, 
and  long  boiling  the  obtained  extract ;  weafkerwards  precipitate  As 
lime  by  carbonic  acid,  evaporate  and  dissolve  the  residae  with  boil- 
ing  alcohol.  Or,  we  boil  the  lichens  with  alcohoU  Crystallises  is 
colorless  prisms ;  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol ;  tastes  aroma- 
tically  sweet ;  melts,  and  may  be  sublimed  unchanged.  Nitric  acid 
colors  orcin,  at  first,  blood-red,  and  later  complete  decomposition 
takes  place.  With  bromine  we  obtain  Ci^H^Br^O^.  A  solution  of 
chloride  of  lime  colors  it  violet;  gives,  with  oxide  of  lead,  a  com- 
pound »5PbO,C„H,0^. 
Orcein.  Orcein  (Rocceln,  Orceic  Acid):   NC,4HyOj.    We 

let  moistened  finely-ground  orcin  stand  under  a  bell 
glass  with  aqueous  ammonia,  until  a  dark  fluid  is  formed,  dilate 
with  water,  to  which  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  have  been  added, 
and  precipitate  the  orcein  from  the  reddish  violet  solution  by 
acetic  acid.  A  dark-brown  powder;  gives,  with  ammonia,  a  deep- 
red  solution,  and  with  fixed  alkalies  a  violet  one,  which  is  bleached 
by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  without  deposition  of  sulphur;  acids  ag^n 
restore  the  red  color  under  evolution  of  hydrosulphuric  acid. 
With  nitrate  of  silver  the  ammonia  solution  gives  a  dark  violet 
precipitate  -2AgO-fNCi4HyO«(?).* 

•ORCHILL  AND  LITMUS. 

Under  OrehUU  (Archil,  Orseille),  perno,  and  cudbear  is  understood 

Ondlle.  %  pnsty  nuuw,  which  occum  in  commerce  as  a  coloring  matter,  and  is 

procured  firom  the  ahoTe-mentioned  lichens.    For  this  purpose  are 

used  partioularly  Lkhm  roceUhu,  VarioUuia  dealbata^  Ojfrophora  jpiuttUaia,  etc. 
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Ugnic  Acid :  Cj^H^Oj^.     A  body,  widely  diffused  o.  Lichen 
in  lichens;   is  found  in  the  species  Usnea  {Usnea  acids,  which 
floriday  hirtay  plicatay  harbata\  Parmeliay  probably  contain  no 
in  all  species  of  Oladoniay  Lecanoroy  etc.     Forms,  ^j^^J^^f^"*' 
from    the  etheric  solution,   sulphur-yellow,  brittle,  also  give  no   ' 
prismatic  crystals ;  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  with  orcin. 
difficulty  in  alcohol  and  ether;  melts  at  200^,  like  a  Usnic  acid. 
resin;  sublimes,  in  part,  unchanged  under  evolution 

The  lichen  powder  is  made  into  a  paste  with  nrine,  and  in  a  warm  room,  with  ae- 
ceas  of  air,  left  to  fermentation.  After  five  or  six  weeks  the  formation  of  pigment 
is  terminated.  The  urea  of  the  urine  furnishes  ammonia,  which,  in  common  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  air,  acts  upon  lichen  acids,  whereby  the  latter  are  converted 
into  coloring  matters.  One  would  coigecture  that  th^  coloring  matter  present  in 
orchill  must  be  orcein;  but  the  researches  before  us  have  never  rendered  that 
conjecture  satisfactory;  they,  however,  require  repetition.  According  to  them, 
orchill  contains  two  coloring  matters,  the  alphaorceln  and  betaorccin,  which  neither 
in  constitution  nor  in  physical  relations  agree  with  orcein ;  thus  alphaorceln  con- 
sista  of  NC,,H,oOg,  and  betaorcein  of  NC„H,oO.;  both  possess  a  beautiful  red  color, 
are  only  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  are  rather  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  with  a 
red  color.  By  salts  they  are  completely  precipitated  from  the  aqueous  solution. 
By  oxidation,  alphaorceln  appears  to  be  converted  into  betaorcein. 
They  dissolve  in  alkali  fluids  with  beautifVU  purple  color ;  if  we  satu-  Alpha-  and 
rate  the  solution  with  common  salt,  we  obtain  precipitates,  which  con-  beuoroe]uD. 
aist  of  the  alkalies  and  the  coloring  matters.  If  we  conduct  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid  into  an  alkali  solution  of  these  matters,  the  solution  is  bleached 
without  deposition  of  sulphur ;  by  heating,  the  solution  again  assumes  its  former 
color  under  evolution  of  IIS.  The  same  follows,  if  hydrogen,  at  the  moment  of  its 
liberation,  comes  in  contact  with  the  coloring  matter ;  in  the  air  the  colorless  fluid 
again  assumes  the  red  color.  A  solution  of  the  coloring  matter  in  ammonia  gives 
differently  colored  precipitates  with  the  oxides  of  the  heavy  metals.  Perhaps  these 
coloring  matters  are  paired  compounds  of  orcein  with  hydrocarbons.  Orchill  finds 
employment  in  dyeing,  but  the  coloring  matters  are  not  durable. 

Litmus  (Toumesol)  is  procured  principally  Arom  Leeanora  lartarea. 
The  ground  lichens,  mixed  with  lUkaline  ammonia  fluid,  are  left  to  Litmof. 
putrefaction,  and  after  four  or  five  weeks  a  measure  of  alum,  potash, 
and  lime  is  added,  under  whose  influence  the  particular  litmus  matters  are  formed. 
When  the  maximum  of  these  is  reached,  the  pasty  mass  is  mixed  with  sand,  formed 
into  cubes  and  dried.     The  essential  coloring  matter  of  litmus  is  said 
to  be  azolitmm,  NC,^H,qO,q,  and  is  formed  by  oxidation  of  betaorcein.  Aiolitmin. 
Azolitmin  is  a  dark-red,  uncrystalline  powder;    slightly  soluble  in 
water,  with  a  red  color.     This  substance  unites  with  alkalies,  forming  blue  com- 
pounds, whereby  the  litmus  coloring  matter  essentially  differs  from  the  coloring 
matters  of  orchill  (employment  of  litmus  as  reagent  upon  acids  and  alkalies).     In 
other  respects,  azolitmin  behaves  quite  like  alphaorceln  and  betaorcein.      Besides 
axolitmin,   litmus  is  said  to  contain  other  ccMoring  matters;   partic- 
ularly, Ist  Azotrythrin,  NC-jHjgOjjg,  a  body  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ^^^^^f* 
and  ether;  soluble  in  alkali  fluids,  with  wine-red  color;  gives  brown-  J^^*^     ^^ 
ish-red  compounds  with  oxides  of  metals ;  by  escape  of  carbonic  acid, 
aioerythrin  is  said  to  be  converted  into  alphaorceln  and  betaorcein.  Krythroleln 
2d.  ErythroMn,  CjeHjjQ^,  and  8d.  FrythroMnic  acid,  OgHj^Og,  which  fc^nic^ddT' 
dissolve  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ammonia,  with  beautiful  red  color; 
and  also  is  found,  in  small  quantity,  in  orchill.     4th.  Erythrolitmin^  ErythroUtmln. 
^te^ei^ir  '^  ^^  ^  ^  ^®  principal  constituent  of  litmus  besides  azolit- 
min ;   is  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  is  deposited  firom  the  hot  saturated  solution  in 
dark-red  crystals.     This  coloring  matter  is  said  to  arise  from  the  above-mentioned 
roccellous  acid,  which,  however,  is  not  probable.      6th.  Spaniolitmin^ 
C,gH„0j3,  is  said  to  occur  sometimes  in  litmus,  and  form  blue  com-  SpaBlolltahi. 
pounds  with  alkalies. 
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of  a  vapor,  violently  attaeking  tlia  organa  of  reapinttittt,  aid  the 
umnltaDeona  prodnetion  of  toooroMi.  It  easily  AaaelvM  ja  pot 
alkalies;  if  the  eolation  be  exposed  to  the  air,  it  assustti  aw  a 
little  time^  a  dark^red  color ;^  aeetio  aoid  then  prodmea  a  gsldia 
yellow  precipitate;  solnble  in  aleohol,  Usnio  add  is 
with  a  yellow  color  by  conoentrated  solphario  aeid^^  an4 
precipitated  upon  the  addition  of  water.  The  oomhinatioM  witk 
alkalies  are  colorless;  crystalliiable ;  soliUe  walk  iGMmhj  k 
water,  easily  in  alcohol;  the  compounds,  with  the  earths  sad 
oxides  of  heavy  metals,  are  insolnble. 

g^i,^^,,^!^  Betaorein  (Betaroccin):  OmH^OJ?).    Forvnseol- 

orless  prisma,  dissolves  in  water  with  more  diBwlij 
than  orcein,  easily  solaUe  in  alcohol  and  ether,  volatile ;  aasMMi^ 
in  contact  with  air  and  ammonia,  afltto  a  few  minntea,  a  red  eokr, 
and,  under  the  influence  of  nure  alkalies  and  their  earbanatss,  ii 
converted  into  a  beautiful  red  coloring -matter.  Is  eolorad/ed  bj 
a  trace  of  the  chloride  of  calcium  solution. 
»!.  i^->.  •  Chrjf9ophania  Add  (Bhabarberio  Acid,   JHiis, 

Mabsibene      p^^^) .  HO,C^H«0^(?),  is  found  in  LUkM  /s. 

rieHnuif  and  in  rhubarb  root  (RAewm  pahmJumj 
eompactum^  and  undulatum).  Is  often  obtained  fimn  Liekm 
fMxnetinus,  in  the  manner  above  given.  From  the  rhabarb  leol 
It  caQ  be  extracted  by  ether ;  the  crystals,  which  are  denositei 

from  the  solution,  are  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  sJoohoL 
Appears  in  stelliform  groups  of  golden  needles;  having  a  metalUe 
lustre ;  tasteless,  and  inodorous,  almost  insoluble  in  oold  water 
and  alcohol,  rather  easily  in  ether,  with  a  reddish-yellow  color ; 
sublimes  partly  undecomposed ;  is  dissolved  without  suflering 
change  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  likewise  in  cold  eoncentrtt- 
ed  nitric  acid ;  but  if  the  solution  be  warmed,  it  forms  a  red 
substance,  soluble  in  ammonia,  with  a  splendid  violet  color.  The 
ammonia  solution  suffers  no  change  of  color  from  acetic  acid. 
Chrysophanic  acid  gives,  with  alkalies,  deep  red  solutions  ;  the 
salts  are  immediately  decomposed  by  carbonic  acid.  Rhubarb  root 
contains  still  other  unorystallizable  resins,  JSrjfthroretm  :  C,oH, 

0-,  and  Phanoretin :  C^HgOy,  which,  in  contact  with 
imT^hMioro^  alkalies,  are  colored  splendid  red.  By  internal  use  of 
tin.  ^     ^"^     rhubarb,  these  bodies  pass  into  the  urine,  which  can 

immediately  be  known  if  we  make  the  urine  alkaline. 
Cetrarin.  Oetrarin  (Cetraric  Acid) :  Ca^H^Oj^  is  found  in 

Iceland  moss  {Oetraria  Icelandiea).  We  IkhI  the 
lichen  with  strong  alcohol  and  some  carbonate  of  potassa,  and 
decompose  the  boiling  hot  extract  with  hydrochloric  acid.  From 
the  formed  precipitate,  liohen-stearic  acid  and  lichen*green  are 
absorbed  by  treatment  with  weak  alcohol,  petroleum,  and  ether. 
Crystallizes  from  the  alcoholic  solution  in  bitter,  colorless,  shining 
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capillary  prisms,  scarcely  soluble  in  crater,  but  easily  in  boiling 
alcohol ;  expels  carbonic  acid,  and  gives  very  bitter  compounds,  with 
alkalies.  Easily  dissolves  in  ammonia,  with  bright  yellow  color ; 
in  the  air,  the  solution  becomes  brown,  and  then  no  longer  tastes 
bitter.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  colors  cetrarin  first  yellow, 
then  red  ;  hydrochloric  acid  imparts  to  it  a  blue  color,  and,  by 
concentrated  nitric  acid,  it  is  <v>nverted  into  a  yellow  resin. 

Substances  which,  in  many  respects,  are  allied  to  the  lichen 
acids,  are  found  in  madder-red,  in  the  root-bark  of  many  trees, 
and  in  the  leaf-texture  of  many  plants,  as  in  different  species  of 
indigoferaj  liatisy  etc.  Thus,  madder  contains  a  yellow,  crystal- 
liaable  body — rubian,  which,  under  the  influence  of  acids,  decom- 
poses into  sugar,  and  the  true  coloring  matter — alizarin.  Phlo- 
ridzinj  which  occurs  in  the  toot-bark  of  trees,  is  converted,  like 
orcein,  under  the  action  of  ammonia  and  oxygen,  into  a  beautiful 
red  coloring  matter,  phloridiein  ;  but  it  is  divided,  in  contact  with 
acids,  into  phloretin  and  sugar,  and  ranks,  in  this  respect,  with 
aalicin.  In  the  different  plants  from  which  indigo  is  procured,  it 
does  not  occur  as  such,  but  is  first  formed  by  the  action  of  oxy- 
gen upon  a  colorless  body,  quite  in  the  same  manner  as  the  color- 
fesa  orcein  in  the  air,  goes  again  into  colored  orcein.  I  describe 
indigo  as  an  appendix  to  the  coloring  matters  which  arise  from 
lichin  acids ;  phloridzin  is  treated  in  connection  with  salicin,  and 
the  coloring  matters  of  madder  are  described  in  the  following 
division. 


INDIGO. 

Indigo  (crude  indigo),  a  coloring  matter,  distin-  p  ,  .  ,. 
guiahed  for  its  durability,  is  obtained,  as  above  men-  i^  pro^uctiS'n. 
tioned,  from  the  leaves  of  many  plants,  by  access  of 
air.  The  substance,  which  is  converted  into  coloring  matter  by 
oxidation,  is  found  in  very  different  plants ;  thus,  in  many  species 
of  Indigoferaj  Galega  tinctoriay  NeHum  tinetoriumy  Polygonum 
Hnctoriumy  Aselepias  tingenSy  in  the  stalks  of  many  species  of 
OrehtBj  etc.  The  original  substance  from  which  indigo  arises  is  not 
yet  known ;  probably,  however,  the  fresh  plants  contain  a  colorless 
substance  which  is  soluble  in  water  and  alkaline  fluids,  and,  by 
abflorptiou  of  oxygen,  furnishes  indigo  (Indigo-white  ?).  Indigo 
18  obtained,  if  the  blooming  indigo  plant,  particularly  Nerium 
tinetoriumy  in  a  large  vessel,  be  poured  over  with  water  of  25^ ; 
after  a  short  time  fermentation  commences,  carbonic  acid  and 
hydrogen  are  evolved,  whilst  a  yellow  solution  is  formed,  from 
which,  upon  the  addition  of  lime  water,  in  contact  with  air,  the 
indigo  is  deposited.  The  indigo  occurring  in  commerce,  possesses 
a  dark-blue  color,  slightly  conchoidal  fracture,  and  ground,  with  a 
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hard  body,  assames  a  copper  lostre ;  insoluble  in  water,  aleobol, 
and  ether,  in  dilate  acids  (except  nitric  acid),  and  in  alkalies. 

Crude  indigo  is  a  mixture  of  the  pure  bine  eo\ot» 

cSnS.     '"g  "»"*'  (^'?'''"'*  *^  ?•••  ««"*•)  ^^^  indigo-ghten, 

indigo-brown,  indigo-red,  and  earthy  substances. 

Indigo-brown.        Indigthbrotm.     After    the   indigo-gluten,    wMA 

belongs  to  the  protein  substances,  is  extracted  by 
dilute  acids,  the  residue  is  treated  with  a  concentrated  solution  of 
potassa,  and  the  indigo-brown  precipitated  from  the  alkali  sols- 
tion  by  an  acid.  A  brown  body,  almost  tasteless,  scarcely  sohble 
in  water ;  gives,  by  dry  distillation,  nitrogenous  products,  sttv- 
rates  the  alkalies  completely,  and,  with  them,  gives  dark  brown 
combinations,  soluble  in  water. 

Indico-red.  Indiffo-red,    The  indieo  remaining  behind  after 

treatment  with  potassa  solution,  is  boiled  a  long  time 
with  alcohol,  in  which  the  indigo-red  is  dissolved.  After  evaport- 
tion  of  the  alcoholic  solution,  the  indiffo-red  remains  as  a  bisek- 
ish  brown  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  alkalies,  and  acids ;  in  slight 
quantity,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  with  deep  red  color ;  givei, 
by  dry  distillation,  a  snow-white  sublimate. 
Indigo-blue.  Indiffo-blue :  NCjaH-O^*  is  the  essential  constitu- 

ent of  crude  indigo.  It  possesses  the  property,  is 
soon  as  it  separates,  of  forming,  with  hydrogen,  a  combination 
which  is  soluble  in  alkalies,  and,  in  contact  with  oxygen,  again 
furnishes  indigo-bluc.  Hereupon  is  founded  the  production  of 
pure  indigo-blue.  The  crude  indigo,  extracted  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  dilute  potassa,  and  alcohol,  is,  in  a  finely  pulverized  state, 
intimately  mixed  with  twofold  weight  of  freshly  slaked  lime ;  the 
mixture  is  brought  into  a  bottle  containing  150  times  the  weight 
of  indigo,  and  this  is  filled  with  hot  water,  in  which  sulphate  of 
protoxide  of  iron,  equal  to  4-5th  the  weight  of  indigo,  has  been 
previously  dissolved.  The  bottle  is  well  stopped,  the  mass,  tho- 
roughly stirred  round,  is  left  a  long  time  at  rest.  Afterwards, 
the  clear  yellow  fluid,  which  contains  a  combination  of  lime  with 
indigo-white  (indigo  vat),  is  drawn  off,  mixed  with  some  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  left  in  contact  with  the  air  until  the  indigo-blue 
is  completely  separated.  Or,  we  mix  equal  quantities  of  indigo 
and  grape  sugar  with  hot  ordinary  alcohol,  add  strong  soda  lye, 
equal  to  H  times  the  weight  of  indigo,  stir,  and  after  a  few  hours, 
draw  ofl^  the  red  solution.  Can  also  be  procured  by  sublimation 
of  crude  indigo.  The  sublimed  indigo-blue  forms  four  and  six  sided 
prisms ;  the  precipitated  appears  as  a  deep  blue  powder,  sometimes 
amorphous,  and  sometimes  crystalline ;  tasteless,  and  inodorous, 

*  It  is  already  stated  in  tlie  General  Part,  that  Indigo-blue  stands  in  a  certain 
relation  to  the  salicyl  series,  and  is  easily  converted  into  it,  NC„HJO^s=C^HjC>,-f 
KC  2-     This  constitution  is  to  be  considered  in  the  decomposition  of  indigo. 
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completely  indifferent,  insoluble  in  water,  alcobol,  ether,  dilute 
acids,  and  alkalies ;  sp.  gr.  1,31 ;  sublimes  completely  under  dif- 
fusion of  purple  red  vapors*  If  indigo-blue  be  treated  with 
oxidizing  hodieSj  it  is  converted  into  Isatin^  NCj^H^O^,  and,  by 
the  action  of  concentrated' nitric  acid,  into  nitro9alicylie  tini 
pikrin-nitric  acid.  By  the  action  of  chlorine  and  bromine^  we 
obtain  substitution  products  of  isatin,  and,  later,  derived  radicals 
of  MalicjfL  Concentrated  boiling  potash  lye  decomposes  indigo- 
blue,  under  production  of  ehrysanUic  and  anthranilie  aeid^  and, 
by  heating  with  hydrate  of  potash,  we  obtain  saluylie  aoid. 

Concentrated,  particularly  fuming  eulphuric  acid^ 
dissolves  indigo-blue  with  ease ;  thereby  is  formed  guinhuric  acids. 
two  paired  acids,  the  purple-sulphuric  and  indigo- 
blne-sulphuric  acid. 

Purpur-sulphurie  Acid  (Sulphopurpuric  Acid):  ,    _.  ,       • 

HO(2^C^H,6.+  SO,rSO.  -  lS0,N,C„H„0  +  2S  Jk^^ 
O^  is  obtained,  if  finely  rubbed  indigo-blue  be  shaken 
in  a  bottle  with  7  to  8  parts  English  sulphuric  acid,  until  the 
mixture  assumes  a  green  color,  when  we  dilute  the  mixture  with 
much  water.  A  precipitate  is  formed  which  consists  of  unchanged 
indigo  and  purpur-sulphuric  acid,  and,  in  the  blue  solution,  are 
found  free  sulphuric  acid,  and  also  indigo-blue-sulphuric  acid. 
The  precipitate  is  washed  out  with  pure  water,  upon  a  filter  ;  if 
the  free  sulphuric  acid  be  removed,  the  purpur-sulphuric  acid  dis- 
solves, and,  after  evaporation  of  the  aqueous  solution,  appears  as 
a  solid,  dark  blue  mass,  completely  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
with  a  blue  color.  Acids  precipitate  it  completely  from  the  solu- 
tion. If,  to  the  aqueous  solution,  we  add  any  salt,  thus  is  pre- 
cipitated the  purple-sulphate,  whilst  the  acid  of  the  salt  remains 
in  the  solution.  The  acid,  as  well  as  the  salt,  is  bleached  if  it 
comes  in  contact  with  hydrogen  at  the  moment  of  its  liberation, 
and  acquires  the  color  again  by  access  of  oxyeen. 

IndigO'hlue-evlphuric  Acid  (Hyposulphindigotic  a  t  j* 
Acid,  Corulin-sulphuric  Acid,  Soluble  Indigo-blue) :  ^vLl^v^t^T 
H0(NCieH^0^S0,)'^S03.  This  acid  is  formed  when 
sulphuric  acid  acts  upon  purpur-sulphuric  acid,  as  well  as  by  long 
treatment  of  indigo-blue  with  sulphuric  acid.  If  indigo-blue-sul- 
phoric  acid,  diluted  with  water,  be  digested  with  sulphuric  acid 
and  perfectly  cleansed  animal  wool,  the  first  is  absorbed  by  the 
wool,  and  if  the  blue  wool,  washed  with  water,  be  treated  with 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  we  obtain  a  solution  of  indigo-blue-sul- 
phate of  ammonia.  This  is  precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead,  the 
precipitate,  diffused  in  water,  is  decomposed  by  hydrosulphuric 
acid,  and  then  by  evaporation  of  the  colorless  solution  in  the  air, 
the  pure  acid  is  obtained.  A  blackish  blue  solid  mass,  of  strong 
acid  taste,  and  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol  with  beautiful  blue 
color.     Sunlight,  heat,  nitric  acid,  and  alkalies  decompose  indigo- 
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blue-salphvrie  mM,  coder  forawtion  of  FtWiiifti  mdpkmk^  Ar- 
pufk^-tulphwric^  ftmm-m^^kwrio  Aeiit  Me.,  wkMi  etta  dm  ko 
eontidered  diflRmnt  nodifieetiou  of  Mige-blae-edplmie  mL 
Towwrd  hydrogen  theee  aeids  belutve  fike  the  jireiwMlii^  Iki 
md/go^nue-nM^tm  ere  red  in  ttewifted  Vgkt ;  tlnee  ef  At 
elkaJies  ere  eoloble  in  weter,  triA  beentifid  blue  eelor,  bttt  ieie* 
Inble  in  salt  edletione.  The  wMi^^iiM^ei^pAalif  pieciuiuted  Ij 
Bttlphete  of  poteeee,  is  the  eoHMiued  JnJye  ggrwfltey  wUeh  eea- 
binee  with  animel  irool,  like  the  pore  aeid.  lBdqpe-blii#«nl^hrt{t 
acid  Berre.  for  d7«bg  ««ol,  whMi  M»T«.  towutb  th«  mU  Eb 
mbeee. 

ladicfMriiitflu  Ind^fihwMU  (IndigiB,  fedneed  Tndjgo):  NO^O, 
*^^  -NC«H,0,+H-1?0^H,0+H0.  B  the  dmt 
(see  Produetion  of  Pure  Indigo)  mentioned  indige  vnil  fee  miwd 
with  an  acid  under  oomjplete  exelwon  of  air,  m  white  leeeritat 
precipiute  of  indtgo-wkte  ie  prodneedt  whieh  ia  beel  dried  ia  a 
current  of  hydro^  gae.  Greenieh-wliitey  eryitdKn^  iHl7»  ^ 
odorous,  and  tasteleea;  insdnble  in  water,  eolnble  fat  ether  aai 
aloobol;  not  Tolatile;  dividee  by  heating  into  water  and  in<gi 
bine,  nnder  |partiid  deeompoaition.  Abmba  oiygen  with  gmft 
aridity,  and  is  again  converted  into  indigo*bIne.  LrfJgo-nMli 
behvree  towards  baees  like  an  add;  if  At  eombination  be  eqiMai 
to  the  air,  indigo-blne  ia  formed  nnder  eeparatioB  ef  the  Ma 
(Employment  of  indigo-white  in  the  dyery ;  nta  (knpen),  diftrsil 
kincU  in  nee.) 

isadn.  iMtin  .*  NCi^H^O^.    This  body  is  formed  by  oii- 

dation  of  indigo-bloe  with  chromic  acid  and  dilate 
nitric  acid  nnder  co-operation  of  heat.  If  the  blue  color  hts 
▼antshed,  the  crude  product  obtained  is  dissolred  in  potaaea,  and 
the  dilute  solution  cautiously  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid  so  long 
as  a  brown  precipitate  is  formed;  afterwards  it  is  filtered,  and, 
by  more  hydrochloric  acid,  the  isatin  is  precipitated.  Crystallises 
from  the  alcoholic  solution  in  rosy,  rery  shining  prisms;  dissolves 
in  water  with  dark-red  color ;  scarcely  volatile.  Reducing  sub- 
stances do  not  convert  it  into  indigo- blue.  By  the  action  of  cAb- 
rine  and  bromine  derived  combinations  are  formed.      From  the 

warm  solution  in  sulphide  of  ammonium  is  deposited 
^^^^  by  cooling,  leatyd,  WC,jjH,0. -f  H,  which  relates  to 

isatin  as  the  indigo-blue  to  indigo-white.  If  hydrosulphnric  acid 
be  oonducted  into  a  solution  of  isatin,  thus  we  have  upon  the  de- 
composition of  water,  eulphieatin  or  ttotin,  in  which 

0,  are  substituted  by  S,-NG„H^|  g*.   Su^uroue 

^"?^" .  ..  aeid  forms,  under  co-operation  of  strong  basee,  tfofiM- 
Buiphuno  acxd.  ^i^j^^^^d,  TifC,^Rfi^+280^.  By  the  action  of 
ammonia  upon  isatin,  a  series  of  compounds  is  formed,  consisting 


Solphiiritin. 
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of  imid  and  amid  witb  rednced  isatin,  ag  imatitin, 

tmoaetin,  atikMo^n,  uoltmui,  itatilin,  and  amuiittft,  oomiwiuidB  of 

eorreaponding  to  the  following  formaln; —  laitin. 

Imaaatin,    .     NH,  NC„H,0,  -N,0,,H,O, 

Imaaetin,  .  (NH,  NC„H,OJ  +  NC„H,0,-N,C_H,,0„ 
leatimid,  .  2(NH,  N0,,H,O,)  +  N0„H,O,=.N,e.H„O,, 
laaUUn,  .  .  (NH,2NC„H,0J+NC„H,0,-N.C„II,.O,„ 
Amaaatin,  .      NI4NC„H,0,  =N,C„H,0, 

laamio  acid,  (NH„  N0„H,O.)+NO„H,O,-N,C„H„O„ 
....      /  2(NH,  N0„H,O,)+NH.,NC,,H.0, 1     „  „  „  n 

I*otaBh-ltfe  dissolTea  iaatin  witb  dark-red  color ;  from  the  scla- 
tion  hydrochloric  acid  precipitates  iaatin  nncbanged.     Bat  if  the 
eolation  be  heated,  it  becomes  light-yellow,  and  now  i^tiaxta  of 
contains  itatinate  of  potaiia,  KO,NC„IIgOj.  pousciL 

If  we  let   potassa  act  npou  tulphiiatin,  we  ob- 
tain tulpkuatyd,  NC„H.O  8,  and,  V  the  action  of  Smpti-tyi. 
NsQlphate  of  ammonia  is  formed  itaten,  NC„H«0,.  iMten. 

Indin:  NCj,HgO^  is  formed  by  treating  isatyd 
with  potaua.     If  2  atoms  of  indln  tale  the  elements  ^^^ 
of  1  atom  water,  we  have  hgdrindin,  .N,Cj,H„0„  etc  (compare 
"Chemie  der  organischen  Yerbindungen,"  I.  p.  986). 

CWffmariB.-  NC,,HCIO.,  liui  Bichlorisatin  (Bi-  ^"^^1'^ 
chloride  of  leatin):  MC„H,C1,0„  are  formed  by  the 
action  of  eMorint  npon  indigo-blue,  indigo-white,  and  ieatin.  From 
the  hot  Batarated  solntion  of  both,  the  chloride  of  isatin  first  crys- 
tallizes, and  then  the  bichloride  of  isatin.  These  bodies  qnite 
agree  in  their  chemical  and  physical  relations  with  isatin,  and, 
bronght  together  with  the  different  reagents,  gire  the  correspood- 
ing  products.     The  same  holds  good  for  bromide  and  bibromide  of 


ITiird  Group. 

COLORINO  MATTERS. 

Although  the  lichen  matters  and  the  substances  g^^,,  Mnenl 
which  furnish  indigo-blne,  are  not  colored,  they  can,  raistions  of 
however,  be  classed  as  coloring  matters,  so  far  as  ooiortng  mat- 
they  possess  the  property  under  certain  conditions  of  **^ 
being  oonyerted  into  them.  The  same  is  true  for  the  tannins,  a 
part  of  which  appear  as  such  alone,  and  part  enter  as  colored 
compounds,  which  are  employed  in  the  dyery.  There  are,  there- 
fore, in  this  group,  those  organic  compounds  to  be  described,  which 
occur  in  nature  already  in  a  colored  state.  It  is,  howerer,  prob- 
able that  many  of   these  colored  substances  arise  trom   those 
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originally  colorless,  b^  a  process  of  osddation.       Coloring  mat- 
ters are  almost  exclusively  found  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  (the 
coloring  matter  of  the  blood,  '^  hematin/'  is  mentioned  with  tbe 
protein   combinations);  many  crystallise;  they  possess,  like  the 
tannins,  weak  acid  properties,  and  unite  with  oxides  of  metals  and, 
likewise,  with  basic  salts;  forming  mostly  colored,  insoluble  com- 
binations (lakes).      In  their  aqueous  solution,  particularly  with 
excess  of  alkaline  bases,  they  suffer,  under  absorption  of  oxygen, 
similar  decompositions  to  the  tannins,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  many  coloring  matters  stand  in  a  similar  relation  to  pajrticn- 
lar  tannins,  as  morinio  acid  to  morin  tannin.     Notwithstanding 
that  the  coloring  matters,  in  their  physical  and  chemical  proper- 
ties, particularly  in  their  behavior  to  the  common  solvents  (resin- 
ous, gummy  coloring  matters,  etc.)  differ  widely  from  one  an- 
other; they  yet  possess  a  few  common  characteristics,  therefore 
they  can  be  considered  a  distinct  group  of  organic  substances. 
These  common  characteristics  distinguish  them  in  their  behavior: 
1,  to  deoxidizing  bodies;    2,  to  suIphuroiL$  aeidj  as  well  as  to 
chlorine  and  bromine^  and  3,  to  sunlight  under  co-operation  of 
atmospheric  oxygen. 

As  indigo-blue,  and  the  coloring  matters  which 

iiucing^agents!^    ^^^^®  *^^°^  lichen  acids,  form,  with  hydrogen^  colo^ 

less  compounds,  which,  by  access  of  air,  are  again 
converted  into  the  colored  state,  in  like  manner,  e.  g.,  the  coloring 
matters  in  Campeachian  and  Brazilian  wood,  and  in  the  red  beet, 
etc.,  arc  bleached  under  deposition  of  sulphur,  if  they  come  in  con- 
tact with  hydrosulphuric  acid.     Many  coloring  matters,  partictt- 

larly  the  yellow,  suffer  no  alteration,  if  they  be 
phm^JuradcL^'  brought  in  contact  with  sulphurous  acid;  others,  on 

the  contrary,  are  bleached,  inasmuch  as  they  com- 
bine with  sulphurous  acid,  forming  colorless  compounds.  With  these 
may  be  classed  especially  the  red  and  the  blue  flower  coloring 
matters;  strong  acids,  likewise  a  high  temperature,  expel  the  sul- 
phurous acid  from  them,  whereby  their  former  color  is  restored. 
In  many  cases,  however,  by  the  action  of  sulphurous  acid,  in  the 
presence  of  oxygen,  the  coloring  matter  is  changed  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  former  color  can  no  longer  be  recalled.  If  we  shake 
a  solution  of  indigo-blue-sulphuric  acid  with  sulphurous  acid  in 
the  air,  it  is  thus  very  soon  completely  bleached  under  formation 
of  sulphuric  acid,  and,  in  contact  with  oxygen,  the  color  is  not 
again  restored.  The  oxygen  which  is  necessary  to  the  formation 
of  sulphuric  acid,  is  not  absorbed  from  the  coloring  matter,  for 
the  bleaching  depends  upon  its  oxidation ;  in  the  very  moment, 
for  example,  in  which  the  oxygen  unites  with  SO,  to  form  SO3, 
another  part  of  oxygen  unites  with  the  coloring  matter.  If  all 
the  sulphurous  acid  be  changed  into  sulphuric  acid,  the  action 
of  oxygen  upon  the  coloring  matter  ceases.  All  substances, 
which  are  easily  oxidized,  as  phosphorus,  etc.,  generally  act  like 
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salphuroas  acid.  Alisarin,  and  the  yellow  coloring  matter  of  silk, 
behave  to  solphurouB  acid  like  indigo-blue.  Often,  however,  the 
bleaching,  by  means  of  this  substance,  appears  to  occur  in  such  a 
manner  that  water  is  decomposed,  and  whilst  the  oxygen  with 
SO,  forms  SO,,  the  hydrogen  combines  with  the  coloring  matter, 
and  forms  with  it  a  colorless  compound;  then  often  the  color 
returns,  if  the  yellow  matter  be  brought  a  few  moments  into  an 
atmosphere  of  chlorine.     Chlorine  destroys  the  color  . 

completely  (chlorine  bleaching,  quick  bleaching),  be-  chiorine!^ 
cause   it  in   part  indirectly  oxidizes  and  in  part 
forms  chlorine  compounds  by  substitution.     Like  chlorine,  direct 
sunlight  appears  to  destroy  all  coloring  matters,  i^  |. ,    . 
the  presence  of  oxygen,  because,  under  the  influence  of  g^uli^^  ^ 
light,  oxygen  is  certain  to  act  upon  organic  matters 
in  the  same  manner  as  under  the  influence  of  sul- 
phurous acid  (turf  bleaching).  Many  coloring  matters  ^S^d^rcofoi^ 
have  agreat  tendency  to  combine  with  the  organic  fibre,  ing  matters. 
Completely  bleached  stufis  absorb  coloring  matters 
from  their  solutions,  and  acquire  thereby  a  more  or  less  durable 
color.    The  color  is  always  the  more  durable,  the  greater  the  mu- 
tual attraction  is,  the  more  the  coloring  matter  resists  the  action 
of  ordinary  agents,  and  the  less  it  is  soluble  in  water,  dilute  acids, 
and  alkalies  (substantive  colors).     As  already  stated,  coloring 
matters  have  the  property  of  forming  insoluble  combinations  with 
many  basic  salts.     Therefore,  if  the  attraction  of  the  stuffs  for 
coloring  matter  be  inconsiderable,  it  can  be  increased  by  impreg- 
nating with  basic  salts  (mordants)  the  stuffs  to  be  dyed,  and  then 
dipping  the  latter  in  the  coloring  solution.  The  basic  salt  imbibes 
the  coloring  matter  and  determines,  of  course,  the  coloring  of  the 
stuff  (adjective  colors).     Moreover,  coloring  matters  suffer  change 
of  color,  if  they  come  in  contact  with  acids,  alkaline  substances, 
etc.,  so  that  one  and  the  same  coloring  matter  often  is  employed 
to  produce  different  colors  (employment  in  the  art  of  dyeing).    A 
description  follows  of  only  the  most  important  and  more  accu- 
rately known  coloring  matters. 

Ohlorophffl  (Leaf.green) :  NC„H^O,.    The  grasses  chiorophyl. 
and  leaves  of  trees  owe  their  green  color  to  chlo- 
rophyl.    We  digest  the  bruised  fresh  leaves  repeatedly  with  ether,, 
evaporate  the  extract  upon  the  water-bath,  extract  the  residue 
completely  with  absolute  alcohol,  evaporate  again,  and  treat  the. 
residue  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid;  from  the  sreea  hy- 
drochloric acid  solution  the  ohlorophyl  is  precipitated  by  water.. 
Appears,  after  dryinj^,  as  a  dark-green  powder;  melts  at  200^; 
insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble,  with  green  color,  in  alcohol, 
ether,  fatty  and  volatile  oils.     The  etherio  solution  in  the  air  be*^ 
comes  yellow.    If  we  bring  some  sine  into  the  green  hydrochloric 
acid  solution,  bleaching  takes  place ;  by  evaporatiou  in  the  air,  the 
27 
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color  again  appears ;  if  we  bring  a  piece  of  marble  into  the  green 
hydrocnloric  acid  solution,  the  chlorophyl  is  thus  completely  pre- 
cipitated. It  dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  with  splendid 
green  color;  also  is  it  in  moist  condition  absorbed  hj  pure  alkalies, 
and  their  carbonates  with  green  color;  with  lime  water  and  barjU 
water,  likewise  with  acetate  of  lead,  chlorophyl  eives  green  pre- 
cipitates. Leaves  contain  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  chlorophjl 
(for  its  physiological  importance,  Mee  General  Part). 
XanthophyL  Xanthophffl  (Leaf-yellow).     It  is  well  known  thit 

many  leaves  assume  a  yellow  color  in  autumn;  tbii 
yellow  color  arises,  without  doubt,  from  chlorophyl.  It  appears  as 
a  dark-yellow  fat ;  insoluble  in  water,  little  soluble  in  alcohol; 
dissolves  readily  in  ether.  In  the  sunlight  it  is  completely 
bleached ;  soluble  in  pure  alkalies  with  yellow  color. 
Erythrophyl.  Erytkrophyl  (Leaf-red,  Berry-red).   All  trees  and 

shrubs,  whose  foliage  becomes  red  in  autumn,  bear 
red  fruit.  {Sorhus  aueuparia^  Prunui  eeroiun^  etc.)  Leaf-red  is 
an  extractive  red  coloring  matter;  easily  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol;  in  the  air,  it  is  converted  into  a  brown  body,  soluble 
with  difiSculty ;  gives,  with  all  bases,  beautiful  graas-green  com- 
binations; acids  reproduce  the  red  color. 

The  eohr%  of  flower%  are,  as  yet,  but  little  inveflti- 
of  flowed™****'  gated,  and,  on  account  of  their  instability,  they  are 

of  no  importance  to  the  dyery.  From  the  flowe^ 
leaves  we  can  extract  the  coloring  matter  by  alcohol  of  80  per 
cent. ;  after  evaporation,  this  matter  remains  like  an  extract. 
The  coloring  matter  of  blue  flowers  is  blue,  violet,  or  reddish; 
some  zinc,  brought  into  the  sour  solution,  produces  bleaching;  it 
dissolves  in  water  or  aqueous  alcohol,  and  is  insoluble  in  absolute 
alcohol  and  ether.  The  coloring  matter  oi  yellow  flawer%  is  rather 
durable,  resinous ;  mostly  insoluble  in  water,  and  is  colored  dark- 
blue  by  sulphuric  acid.  From  the  blossoms  of  Narcissus  taeetta^ 
it  is  said,  a  crystallisable  and  sublimable  coloring  matter  is  pro- 
cured by  extraction  with  ether.  The  flowers  of  Papaver  rhceasy 
extracted  with  carbonate  of  soda,  give  a  red  solution ;  pure  potassa 
colors  it  green ;  hydrochloric  acid  light-red.  JRed  rose-leaves  are 
colored  green  by  alkalies,  dark-red  by  acids,  etc. 

Madder  root  {Rubia  tinctorum)  is  extensively 
tewTf^maSder.  c^iployed  in  the  Turkish-red  dyeries  on  account  of  its 

coloring  matter,  and  has  been  the  subject  of  many 
investigations,  which,  however,  widely  differ  from  one  another.  Ac- 
cording to  the  newest  work  upon  madder,  its  essential  constituent 
Rubian.  appears  to  be  a  yellow  crystalline  body,  rufttciyt, 

which,  under  the  influence  of  acids,  decomposes  into 
sugar  and  the  true  coloring  matter  alizarin ;  the  same  separation 
follows  also  without  doubt,  m  part,  in  the  living  root.  If  the  mad- 
der be  extracted  with  hot  water,  and  the  decoction  mixed  with  an 
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acid,  m  dark-brown  precipitate  is  thus  formed,  which  consists  of 
two  coloring  matters,  alizarin  and  parpurin;  of  several  resin?, 
peetic  acid,  etc.*  If  this  precipitate  be  boiled  ont  with  alcohol  and 
the  filtered  solution  mixed  with  freshly  precipitated  hydrate  of 
ftlomina,  thus  are  the  coloring  matters  completely  precipitated. 
A  boiling  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassa  withdraws  purpurin  from 
this  deposit,  whilst  a  compound  of  alizarin  with  alumina  remains 
behind,  which  is  decomposed  by  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid ; 
alixarin  is  separated  as  a  red  powder.  If  we  let  madder  ferment, 
the  alizarin  yanishes;  only  purpurin  is  then  present;  probably 
aliiarin  decomposes  into  purpurjn  under  separation  of  carbonic 
moid  and  hydrogen. 

^{tsortn  (Lizarinio  Acid).  Anhydrous:  CjoII^O^:  i.  xiiiarin. 
aaneous:  C^Kfi^+ 4:110.  Aqueous  alizarin  crys- 
tallizes in  scales  resembling  mosaic  gold ;  the  anhydrous  appears 
in  red  crystals,  which  have  a  spot  of  yellow.  It  is  soluble  in  boil- 
ing water  and  cold  alcohol,  with  yellow  color;  the  slightest  trace 
of  alkali  colors  the  solution  red.  The  solution  in  pure  potassa  and 
Modaj  in  concentrated  condition,  is  purple-red  by  transmitted  light, 
and  blue  by  reflected;  the  solution  in  ammonia  and  in  carbonate  of 
the  alkalies  is  red.  Acids  separate  alizarin  in  deep  orange-colored 
flakes.  Chloride  of  barium  and  ot  calcium  cause  in  the  ammonia 
solntion  a  purple  precipitate;  in  dry  condition  almost  black 
-8(BaO,HO)+2(C^H,0,)  and  8rCaO,HO)+2(C3oH,Oe).  If  we 
add  acetate  of  lead  to  the  alcoholic  solution  of  alizarin,  we  thus 
obtain  a  deep-red  precipitate.  Alumirui  bleaches  the  alkali  solu- 
tion of  alizarin,  forming  a  reddish-purple  precipitate,  and  peroxide 
cf  inm  a  dark  purple  one.  A  solution  of  alum  takes  up  no 
aliiarin  in  the  cold.  Cfhloride  of  lime  colors  alizarin,  suspended 
in  water,  yellow.  Sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it  with  dark  yellowish 
brown  color;  even  by  heating  the  solution,  the  alizarin  suffers 
no  decomposition.  Sulphurous  acid  has  no  influence  upon  the 
same.  Dilute  nitric  acid,  perchloride  of  iron,  and  sulphate  of  per- 
oxide of  iron  decompose  alizarin  under  production  of  phtalinic  and 

oxalic  acid,  C3oH,0,+  03=.(2HO-|-C,,H,0.)+2C,03-  If  we  boil 
mordanted  stuffs  with  alizarin  and  water,  they  assume  a  beautiful, 
mostly  red  color. 

Pwpurin  (Rubiacin) :  CjgH^O^.  From  the  solu-  2.  purpimn. 
tion  in  alkali  carbonates,  purpurin  is  precipitated  by 
an  aeid  in  yellow  flakes.  We  obtain  purpurin  the  most  readily,  if 
madder  be  mixed  with  water,  and  this  mixture  bo  caused  to  fer- 
ment by  the  influence  of  yeast  at  20^  to  24^.  When  the  fermenta- 
tion is  terminated,  the  mass  is  boiled  out  with  an  alum  solution. 
From  the  hot  filtered  solution  purpurin  separates  partially  during 

*lCadder  oontains  also  a  colorless  body  eonsistiiig  of  Q^flS)^  whioli,  by  boiling 
iMk  dilute  adds,  decomposes  into  formic  acid  and  a  green  acia  C^fi^  \vyU  aboy^ 
Tizidinic  Add). 
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the  cooling,  and  is  pnrified  by  recrystallisation  from  alcobol  and 
ether.  It  crystallizes  from  an  absolute  alcoholic  solation  in  red 
needles,  and  from  an  aqueous  alcoholic  solation  in  fine,  orang^ 
colored  needles;  crystals  from  the  latter  lose  1  atom  water  at 
100^9  and,  therefore,  consist  of  OigH^O^+aq.  The  solutions  in 
water  and  in  alcohol  possess  a  red  color.  The  alkaline  solution  is 
cherry-red,-  without  appearance  of  blue.  Purpurin  is  rather  easily 
dissolved  in  a  hot  alum  solution.  If  dissolved  in  ammonia  it 
gives  a  purple-red  precipitate,  with  salts  of  baryta,  of  lime,  and 
of  lead.  It  is  sublimable,  under  partial  decomposition.  Oxidizing 
bodies,  particularly  nitric  acid,  decompose  purpurin  under  pro- 
duction of  phtalinic  and  oxalic  acid. 
Qarancin.  Garancin  is  a  pigment  formed  by  treatment  of 

madder  with  concentrated  and  also  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid ;  the  free  acid  is  washed  away  with  water.  It  possesses 
a  stronger  power  of  coloring  than  madder.  Without  doubt,  the 
acid  decomposes  the,  as  yet  present,  rubian,  whereby  the  quantity 
of  alizarin  is  increased.  If  animals  are  fed  with  madder,  their 
bones  assume  a  red  color. 
AnchuBixL  Afichuiin  (Alkanna-rcd):    Cs^Hj^qO,,   m  rednons 

coloring  matter,  which  occurs  in  the  root  of  Anekiua 
tinetoria.  The  roots-  extracted  with  water  and  again  dried,  are 
digested  with  alcohol,  and,  under  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  alcohol  is  distilled  oflf.  From  the  residue  the  coloring  matter 
is  extracted  by  ether.  A  dark-red  mass;  insoluble  in  water;  soluble 
in  alcohol,  ether,  turpentine  oil,  and  fatty  oils  with  carmine  color; 
is  dissolved  in  alkalies  with  blue  color;  acids  reproduce  the  red 
color.  The  alcoholic  solution  gives,  with  chloride  of  tin,  a  carmine- 
red  precipitate,  with  vinegar  of  lead  a  blue,  and  with  salts  of  per- 
oxide of  iron  a  dark-violet  precipitate;  alum  produces  no  precipi- 
tate. If  the  alcoholic  solution  be  evaporated  without  addition  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  there  remains  a  dark-gray  residue,  from  which 
ether   extracts  a  green    body — anchusa-green  (alkanna-green), 

Braziiin.  Braziliti:  C3gH„0„(?),  is  found  in  Pemambuco 

wood  {Csesalpinia  echinatia)  and  in  Brazil  wood 
(Coesalptnia  sapan^  crista,  and  vesicaria).  Crystallizes  in  small 
orange-colored  needles;  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  with 
red  color;  acids  color  the  solutions  yellow.  Gives,  with  alkalies, 
purple  compounds,  and  red  and  violet  ones  with  the  oxides  of 
metals. 

Carthamin.  Carthamin:  C^H^Oy.    The  flowers  of  CSsrtAamiM 

tinctarius  (bastard  saffron)  contain  a  red  (carthamin) 
and  a  yellow  coloring  matter.  The  latter  is  soluble  in  water,  the 
former  in  carbonate  of  soda.  From  the  solution  in  carbonate  of 
soda  nearly  saturated  with  acetic  acid,  clean  cotton-wool  takes  up 
the  red  coloring  matter,  which  can  be  again  withdrawn  by  a  soda 
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lolation.  Appears,  after  precipitation  with  citric  acid,  as  a  slimy, 
deep-crimson  mass,  which,  dried  in  thin  layers,  possesses  a  green, 
metallic  lustre,  like  cantharides.  Scarcely  soluble  in  water,  bat 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  with  splendid  red  color.  If  we  boil  the 
alcoholic  solution,  we  obtain  a  yellow  body,  Ci^H^O^.  The  alkaline 
solution  soon  changes  in  the  air.  The  yellow  coloring  matter  con- 
aists  of  Cj^Hj^O^;  from  its  aqueous  solution,  when  exposed  to  the 
air,  a  brown  body  is  precipitated,  which  consists  of  C^Hj^Oj,. 

Carmine  (Carminic  Acid) :  C^Hj^Oj^,  is  found  in  carmine 
cochineal  {Coccus  cacti),  the  wingless  female  of  an  in- 
sect nestling  upon  different  species  of  cactus;  this  insect  belongs 
to  the  family  of  the  gall-fly,  and  is  killed  with  hot  water.  The 
cochineal  is  boiled  with  water,  precipitated  with  vinegar  of  lead, 
and  the  obtained  precipitate  decomposed  by  hydrosulphuric  acid. 
Appears  as  a  purplish-brown,  pulverizable  mass,  which  dissolves  in 
water  and  alcohol  in  every  proportion,  and  is  insoluble  in  ether. 
By  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acid,  carmine  is  dissolved  without 
decomposition.  The  aqueous  solution  is  not  precipitated  by  alka- 
lies. The  alkaline  earths  produce  a  purple-colored  precipitate, 
alum,  upon  addition  of  ammonia  a  carmine-red,  and  tin  salts  a 
scarlet-red  precipitate.  If  we  treat  carmine  with  nitric  acid,  we 
thus  obtain  nitnc  and  nitrococcusic  acid,  C^^H^O^fSNO^-f  2H0, 
which  crystallises  in  yellow  rhombic  plates ;  soluble  in  water  and 
ether,  and  especially  in  boiling  alcohol.  Carmine  belongs  to  the 
most  durable  and  beautiful  coloring  matters.  A  solution  in  am- 
monia gives  the  most  delicate  red  ink.  With  the  coloring  matter 
of  cochineal  that  of  Cocctu  Hide  (^^Kermes'*)  quite  agrees.  Also 
the  coloring  matter  of  Coccus  ficus  and  Coccus  polonicus  do  not 
appear  to  differ  from  the  above.  CocctM  polonicus  contains  much 
fat,  which  can  be  removed  by  expression.  Is  said  to  he  identical 
wUh  rufimorinie  acid. 

Smmatoxylin  (Hssmatin)  :  C^^^O^g>    The  aque- 
ous extract  of  Campeachy  wood  (logwood)  is  extract-  Coloring   mat- 
ed by  shaking  with  ether,  or  by  a  displacement  ap-  pj^^^y  woo^ 
paratus,  the  ether  is  distilled  off  from  the  extract, 
and  the  residue,  mixed  with  water,  is  left  to  spontaneous  evapora- 
tion.    Crystallises  in   transparent  right-angled  columns,  which 
contain  8  atoms  of  water ;  the  color  varies  between  straw-yellow 
and  honey-yellow,  without  admixture  of  red  ;  gives  a  pale  yellow 

Eowder,  and  possesses  a  permanent  sweet  taste.  The  crystals 
ecome  reddish  in  the  sunlight.  A  solution  of  hsematoxylin  in 
ammonia,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  by  degrees  becomes  dark-red, 
under  production  of  haemateln-ammonia ;  the  slightest  trace  of 
ammonia  immediately  imparts  a  red  color  to  hematoxylin,  by 
access  of  air.  Potassa  immediately  produces  in  the  solution,  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  a  violet  precipitate,  and,  later,  a  blackish-brown 
one.    Hydrates  of  the  earths,  oxide  of  zinc,  of  bismuth,  of  nickel. 
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etc,  completely  precipitate  bmiatoxjlin  from  the  aolntiMi  aid 

form,  by  aooeae  of  air,  purple  and  blue  Gomponndt. 

HmnAtebL  MmmaUiin :  GJB.J^^    From  tbe  eolation  of  bft- 

matein-ammonia  7tp.  Hsdmatozylin)  hlwuatoTw  ii  pie- 
cipitated  by  acetic  acid,  ^j^zbibits,  in  moist  state,  a  raddiaii4Nra«i 
swollen  mass ;  dried,  it  is  dark  men,  cf  metallio  lostva,  and,  ia 
thin  layers,  red,  by  transmitted  light.  The  alooholio  aobtisa 
is  reddish-brown,  the  etheric  amber  yellow ;  soluble  also  in  wstsr, 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  dilate  snlphnrio  acid*  If  we  bring  ane 
into  the  red  acid  solotion,  it  assumes  a  reddish-brown  ooloi^  aad 
upon  addition  of  ammonia,  an  almost  white  preeipitala  is  iiMmed. 
Tne  ammonia  ecmpound  ciystallises  in  violet,  microso<qiio  qflsdii- 
lateral  prisms ;  it  dissolves  in  wateir,  with  purple  odor ;  hj  svapo- 
ration,  the  ammonia  is  evolved.  In  the  somtion  of  hsfimatsTa* 
ammonia  acetate  of  lead  gives  a  di^k  bine  precipitate,  inniHilHi 
a  black,  and  protochloride  of  iron  a  violet  one. 
g^^j^t^^u^  Santalm  (Santalio   Add):    HO,C»HjO^    TUi 

resinoQs  coloring  matter  is  obtained  d^  eztnotiag 
red  wood  (Pteroearpui  miUdltnui)  with  alcohol,  precipitating  the 
extract  with  acetate  of  lead,  decomposiDg  the  prempitata  with 
solphnrio  acid  in  the  presence  of  alcohol,  and  eyapofatins  the 
alcoholic  solution.  Forms  beautiful  red  microsoopio  aiyatau,  in- 
soluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  widt  red  color,  in  ^«r  with 
yellow ;  dissolves  in  cold  concentrated  solphnrio  amd,  withont  de- 
composition. It  completely  saturates  the  bases ;  is  dissolved  ia 
the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  with  violet  color ;  the  eomponnds, 
with  the  earths  and  metallio  oxides,  exhibit  pulverulent  violet 
bodies.  The  baryta  compound  consists  of  BaOyCjoHuC^  and  the 
lead  combination  of  2PbO,HO+C3oHu09.  In  redwood,  several 
other  indifferent  substances  are  said  to  occur,  as  Santalid^  Santa- 
loidy  Santalididy  and  Santaloldidj  whose  existence,  however,  is 
doubtful. 
Curcomin.  Curcumin  is  found  in  the  root  of  Ourewna  longa 

(turmeric).  Separates  from  the  etheric  solntion  in 
inodorous,  translucent,  uncrystalline  scales ;  gives  a  yellow  pow- 
der ;  melts  at  40° ;  scarcely  soluble  in  water,  but  easily  in  alco« 
hoi,  ether,  the  fatty  and  the  volatile  oils.  The  alcoholic  solution 
is  said  to  precipitate  glue.  Is  dissolved  in  concentrated  mineral 
acids  with  crimson  color,  and  in  alkalies  with  brownish-red. 
Enxanthin.        .    ^^<^nthin  ("Purree,"  India^yeUaw) :  C^H,^0„, 

is  found,  in  combination  with  magnesia,  in  India- 
yelhwy  which  comes  from  India  and  China,  under  the  name  of 
purrSe.  Is  said  to  come  from  the  urine  of  the  camel,  after  par- 
taking of  Mangoitona  mangifcr.  According  to  other  acoonnta, 
it  must  be  the  juice  of  an  unknown  plant,  pressed  with  magnesia. 
The  crude  purrde  is  boiled  out  with  water,  and  the  enxanthin- 
magnesia  remaining  is  decomposed,  at  boiling  heat,  by  hydro- 
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chloric  acid.  The  eaxanthin,  which  separates  during  the  cooling, 
is  obtained,  from  the  alcoholic  solution,  in  long,  pale-yellow  nee- 
dles of  silken  lustre ;  tastes  bitter-sweet,  little  soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  and  cold  water.  Gives,  by  dry  distillation,  besides  carbonic 
acid  and  water,  Euxanthon  (Purrenon),  which  ap-  u^ixunthon. 
pears  in  large  crystals,  and  consists  of  Gj^H^O^ ;  is 
also  obtained,  if  a  solution  of  euxanthin,  in  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  be  boiled  with  much  water.  By  the  action  of  chlorine  and 
bromine  upon  euxanthin,  we  obtain  products  of  substitution, 
mm  G^Hj^Gl,  (or  Br,)  0„,  which  crystallize  in  yellow  needles,  and 
in  their  properties  agree  with  euxanthin.  l^itric  acid  decom- 
poses euxanthin  under  production  of  three  nitrogen  acids,  namely, 
Nitropurreeio  Acid:  G^H^OjpNO^,  Cokkinonie  and  Oxypikrin- 
nitric  Acid  (p.  204).  With  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  we  ob- 
tain the  paired  haemathionic  acid.  Euxanthin  easily  dissolves  in 
alkalies,  with  yellow  color  ;  from  concentrated  solutions  of  carbon- 
ates of  the  alkalies,  euxanthin  expels  the  carbonic  acid  at  boiling 
beat,  and,  after  cooling,  we  obtain  crystalline  compounds,  which 
are  easily  soluble  in  pure  water.  The  ammonia  compounds  give, 
with  chloride  of  calcium  and  chloride  of  barium,  yellowish-white 
gelatinous  precipitates;  the  combinations,  with  the  oxides  of 
heavy  metals,  are  yellow  and  gelatinous. 

Luteolin.  In  dyers'  weed  {Reseda  luteola)^  a  L^teoUn. 
plant  extensively  diffused  in  Europe,  is  found,  par- 
ticularly in  the  tips  of  the  flower,  a  beautiful  and  durable  yellow 
coloring  matter,  which  appears  in  golden  yellow  spangles,  soluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  with 
orange  color,  and,  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  with  yellowish 
red.  Gives,  with  alkalies,  golden  yellow  compounds,  which  are 
alowly  decomposed  in  the  air.  Alum,  sugar  of  lead,  and  acetate 
of  copper,  give  yellow  precipitates  in  the  luteolin  solution.  In 
SerrattUa  tinctoria  (saw-wort)  and  Genista  tinctoria^  are  similar 
coloring  matters  to  those  contained  in  Reseda  luteola, 

OreUin:  G^B.^  fi^  (?).  Under  the  capsules  of  oreUin. 
Bixa  areUaruiy  a  South  American  tree,  is  found  a 
resinous,  glutinous,  bright-red  coloring  matter,  which  is  called 
orlean,  and  consists  of  a  red,  resinous  (orellin),  and  a  yellow  extrac- 
tive coloring  matter.  It  exhibits  a  dark  reddish-brown  powder, 
which  dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  with  indigo-blue 
color.  The  alcoholic  solution  of  orlean  gives,  with  alum,  a  dark 
vermilion  precipitate,  with  tin  salts,  a  roseate,  with  sugar  of  lead, 
a  brick-red,  and,  with  iron  salts,  a  brown  precipitate. 

Qentianin :  Cj^H^O^,  is  found  in  the  root  of  (?en-  Qentianin. 
tiana  lutea.     The  root  is  extracted  with  ether,  the 
ether  distilled  off,  and  the  residue  digested  with  alcohol.     After 
eraporation,  we  obtain  impure  gentianin,  which  is  washed  with  a 
little  cold  alcohol  and  ether,  until  all  the  bitter  principle  b  with- 
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drawn.  Orystalliset  in  fine  light  yellow  needles ;  taatele«y  &• 
BolTes  in  8680  parts  cold  water,  mmre  easily  in  ether,  and  mott 
easily  in  boiling  alcohol.  In  alkalies,  it  is  soluble  with  goldei, 
yellow  color ;  sublimes,  partialW,  at  from  800^  to  400^.  ¥rom* 
the  solution  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  precipitated  by 
water,  unchanged.  From  a  solution  in  concentrated  nitric  add 
(sp.  gr.  1.42),  water  precipitates  nitrogentianin,  C^H^NO^Og-f 
HO.  With  chlorine,  we  obtain  products  of  substitutiOB.  Wm 
alkalies,  gentianin  ptet  crystalliiable  oompoundsy  which  contain 
2,  8,  4,  and  6  atoms  gentianin  to  1  atom  of  base.  The  alcohoMs 
solution  of  gentianin  giTcs,  with  baryta  water,  an  orange  eclstei 
precipitate,  ««BaO,OJ^jO^ ;  with  acetate  of  lead,  upon  the  addi* 
tion  of  a  little  ammonia,  we  obtain  a  yellow  precipitate^  aaSPbOi 

FiiimbagiiL  Plumtaffin  is  found  in  the  root  of  Pbimbag^  A* 

ropaa,  Crystalliies,  from  alcohol,  in  yellow  palfsi^ 
izable  prisms ;  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  easily  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  The  solutions  in  alkalies  haTC  a  beautiful  cherry  cdbr. 
Oires  a  red  precipitate  with  Tinenr  of  lead. 
Coloring  matter  ^h*  buck-thom  Wry  (Persian  beny,  Qrmi^Ui 
of  bnek-thom  Avignon%  occurring  in  commerce^  has  difeiwnt  ap- 
^«^^l^(^^-  pearances.  The  mf^  are  a  light  oUve  green,  and 
nits  unotona.)    ^^^^j,^  chrysorhamnm,  the  smul  rariety  is  brown, 

and  has  zanthorhamnin  as  coloring  matter.  OftfyeorJUmNim : 
ChiysoriiamniiL  C„H„0„  (TV,  is  extracted  from  the  unripe  berries, 

by  etner.  Possesses  a  beautiful  golden  yellow  color, 
and  can  be  obtained  in  ciliary  needles,  of  silken  lustre.  Insoluble 
in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  The  alcoholic  solution 
gives,  with  sugar  of  lead,  a  beautiful  yellow  precipitate.  Xou- 
Xanthorhamnm.  thwrhamnin:  C^H^O,^  is  formed,  if  chrysorhamnin 

be  boiled  with  water  exposed  to  the  air,  and  can  be 
extracted  from  the  dark-colored  berry,  by  boiling  with  water. 
Appears  as  a  dark  extract-like  mass,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
but  insoluble  in  ether.  From  the  green  berries  of  RhmmnuM  ea- 
thartica  a  coloring  matter  can  be  obtained,  by  boiling  with  water. 
This  matter  crystallises  from  the  alcoholic  solution  in  mins,  and 
dissolves  in  alkalies,  with  saffron  yellow  color.  The  ^nics-^rceii 
Juico-Kreen.      ^^  obtained  from  the  unripe  berries,  by  fermentation. 

After  fermentation,  the  juice  is  expressed  and  evapo- 
rated with  alum  and  potash ;  it  is  colored  red  by  acids,  and  yellow 
by  alkalies. 
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Fourth  Group, 

INDIFFERENT  COLORLESS  VEGETABLE  MATTERS. 

Whilst  the  tannins,  the  lichen,  acids,  and,  in  part,  So™?  general 
the  coloring  matters,  exhibit  well-characterized  Sew  com-' 
groups  of  organic  combinations,  there  are,  in  the  pounds. 
sabstances  which  are  described  in  this  group,  no  ac- 
cordant chemical  relations  obseryed,  at  least  not  to  a  like  extent. 
Many  possess  a  more  or  less  bitter  taste,  and  are,  therefore,  gen- 
erally called  bitter  principles,  whilst  others  are  distinguished  by  a 
sweet  taste.  Several  possess,  like  tannin,  lichen  acids,  and  color- 
ing matters,  weak  acid  properties ;  others  unite  with  acids  as  well 
as  bases  ;  whilst  a  third  class  is  distinguished  as  completely  indif- 
ferent. Always  according  to  their  elementary  constitution  are 
they  soluble  or  insoluble  in  water ;  those  therein  insoluble  dissolve 
in  alcohol,  and  seyeral,  also,  in  ether ;  they  are  nearly  all  non-yola- 
tile.  In  pure  state  they  possess  the  capability  of  crystallizing. 
Many  of  these  bodies  are,  as  yet,  known  only  as  dark-colored 
extractive  masses ;  several  of  the  same  are  absorbed  by  animal 
charcoal  from  their  aqueous  solution,  which  treatment  can  aid  in 
obtaining  them  in  a  pure  state.  If,  for  instance,  we  boil  the 
aqueous  extracts  of.  plants  with  bone-black  (from  which  all  the 
salts  are  withdrawn  by  hydrochloric  acid)  until  they  lose  their 
bitter  taste,  thus  can  they  be  obtained  crystalline,  by  withdraw- 
ing them  from  the  coal  by  alcohol,  and  then  evaporating. 

Most  substances  of  this  group  are  combinations  of  a  higher 
order,  and,  like  tannin  and  lichen  acids,  may  be  divided  into  dif- 
ferent matters,  partly  by  the  process  of  fermentation,  and  partly 
under  the  action  of  dilute  acids  and  alkalies.  Thus  phloridzin 
separates  into  sugar  and  phloretin,  salicin  into  sugar  and  sali- 
genin ;  amygdalin  into  sugar,  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  and  hydro- 
.oyanic  acid.  Under  like  treatment  athamantin  divides  into  ore- 
aolon  and  valerianic  acid,  peucedanin  into  oresolon  and  angelic 
acid ;  and  it  mav  be  mentioned  that  other  substances,  by  more 
particular  investigation,  would  give  similar  results.  The  number 
of  these  compounds  is  very  large;  however,  only  the  most  im- 
portant of  them  can  find  a  place  in  this  work. 

*  BITTER  PRINCIPLES. 

Phlaridsnn:  C^H,^0,^-f-12aq|,  is  found  in  the  root-  pMoridxin. 
bark  of  many  fruit-trees,  particularly  Pyru$  malu»^ 
and  other  species  of  this  family.     We  extract  the  bark  with  weak 
alcohol  at  50^,  and  distil  off  the  alcohol.     Crystallizes  from  the 
aqueous  solution  in  pale-yellow,  silken  needles;  easily  soluble  in 
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alcohol  and  ether,  soluble  in  1000  parta  cold  water,  and  m  lU 
proportions  in  boilins.  Inodorous;  tastes  at  first  bitter,  thca 
astringent ;  melts  at  104^  in  its  water  of  orystallisation;  ia  ania 
solid  at  180'^,  and  at  160^  completely  fluid.  Not  Tolalile;  yki 
heated  with  peroxide  of  manganese  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it 
gives  formic  acid ;  chlorine  and  bromine  couTert  it  into  rssnoa 
masses,  insoluble  in  water.  Decompoeea  under  the  aAtioii  of  £hii 
acids  into  phloretin,  O^Rfi^  and  sugar,  CMH,0O,4+2HO«aO|^ 
^4+  ^is^u^ir  ^°d  if  1^  ^  stmultaneoudy  exposed  to  the  aelMa 
of  ozyeen  and  ammonia,  it  thus  is  conTerted  into  coknred  phlciid- 
aein.  Towards  bases  nhloridiin  behaves  as  a  weak  add,  aad  flvsi^ 
with  the  alkalies,  easily  soluble  compounds  of  definite  proporasM. 
Pbiwetm.  PhlcTtiin:  GJlfi^    If  we  warm  the-  eoMkm  sf 

phloridsin  in  weak  sulphuric  add  to  90®,  dvim  lbs 
cooling,  phloretin  separates  in  white,  crystallbe,  sweeMsilbg 
leaflets.  Little  soluble  in  water,  almost  insoluble  in  other,  esiilv 
soluble  in  alcohol,  wood-spirit,  and  warm  acetic  add.  CKve%  witt 
nitric  acid,  a  nitrogen  compound,  C,5H}^(N0^)O|(!l.  It  oomhiasi 
with  bases ;  the  lead  compound  consists  of  irhOfijB^^ 
Phioridieiii.  PAfortasrtn.- NOjjHgOm  We  obtain  pHeridnli 

from  phloridsin  in  a  similar  way  as  oroeb  (pwt  4M) 
from  oroin.-  It  has  the  appearanoe  of  a. red  resin;  sdM}  nsl 
crystallizable;  of  shining  fracture;  dissolves  in  water  vhhiid 
color ;  scarcely  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  PAferftbeiii  eaiw> 
nia  possesses  a  brownish-purple  color;  is  not  crystallisable;  tastes 
ammoniacal)  bitter;  dissolves  in  water  with  a  splendid  blue  color. 
The  solution  is  instantly  bleached  under  the  action  of  deozidiiisg 
agents,  and  in  the  air  again  assumes  the  blue  color;  shows  gener- 
ally the  reactions  of  orcein,  and  in  part  like  indigo. 
Salicin.  Salidn:  O^H^O,^,  is  found  in  the  bitter-tasting 

willow  bark,  as  in  SalixJuMa^  helixj  purpurea^  niira, 
etc.,  in  poplar  bark,  and  in  caatareum.  We  boil  out  willow  bsrk 
with  water,  digest  the  evaporated  extract  with  ozyhydrate  of  lead, 
remove  the  dissolved  oxide  of  lead  with  hydrosufphuric  aoid,  eva- 
porate, and  obtain  from  the  syrup-thick  fluid  the  crystals  of  sali- 
cin, which  are  purified  by  recrystallization.  Very  bitter,  white 
crystals;  soluble  in  every  proportion  in  boilinff  water  and  in  17 
parts  at  19^;  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether;  melts 
at  100^,  and  stifiens  to  a  crystalline  mass ;  indiffSerent;  decom- 
poses, under  the  action  of  emulsion  and  dilute  acids,  into  sugar 
and  saligenin,  C^H„0,^-f2II0—C,^H,04-f-Ci,H„0ii;  gives  chlor- 
anil  by  treatment  with  chlorate  of  potassa  and  hydrochloric  acid» 
and,  by  distillation  with  acid  chromate  of  potash  uid  sulphuric 
acid,  gives  formic,  carbonic,  and  salicylic  acid.  If  we  let  chlorine 
act  upon  salicin,  we  obtain  compounds  of  sugar  with  the  known 
substitution  products  of  saligenin,  which  are  divided  under  the 
action  of  emulsin  into  sugar  and  chlorsaligenin.    If  ,we  shake  1 
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part  salicin  with  10  parts  dilute  nitric  acid,  when  the  salicin  is 
dissolved,  there  separate  small  white  needles  of 
helietn^  Ogfi^fi^^^  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  boil-  ^"^ 
ing  water.  Under  the  influence  of  emulsin,  helicin  decomposes 
into  suear  and  salicylous  acid,  Gn^3s0^i+B,0'»2{CjJI^fi^^)+2 
(CjJI^O^.  By  the  action  of  chlorine  and  bromine  upon  helicin, 
we  obtain  compounds  of  sugar  with  the  substitution  products  of 
aalicylous  acid;  these  products  are  divided  by  emulsin  in  the  same 
manner  as  salicin. 

JSelecotdin:  0„H340„+8H0,     If  salicin  be  dis-  HeUcoidin. 
solved  in  very  dilute  nitric  acid,  we  obtain  helicoidin, 
which-  quite  resembles  salicin,  and,  under  the  influence  of  emulsin, 
decomposes  into  sugar,  saligenin  and  salicylous  acid,  C^H^Oj^g-t- 

8HO-2(6„H  O„)+0„H,O,+  0„H,O,- 

SaUretin:  O,4H0O2,   separates  from   the  solution  gi^iiretin. 
of  salicin  in  dilute  mineral  acids  as  an  amber-yellow 
resinous  mass. 

Mutilin :  G^H^O^,  is  formed  if  salicin  be  brought  KatUin. 
into  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  at  40^.     Is  known 
only  in  eombination  with  sulphuric  acid  »  C^H^O^y^SO.   Rutilin- 
anlpharic  acid  appears,  after  drying,  as  a  beautiful  violet  powder ; 
insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether ;  it  combines  with  bases. 

Rufin:  C^Hj^Ojo,  is  obtMned  if  salicin  be  brought  ^^^j^n^^ 
in  small  quantities  into  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
at  ordinary  temperature,  as  well  as  by  heating  phloridain.   A  red, 
resinous,  brittle  mass;  gives,  with  sulphuric  acid,  a  paired  acid 
-HO{C„H  0^803)7503. 

Olivin:  O^U^Og,  is  formed  if  a  large  quantity  o^^, 
of   salicin  be  brought  into  concentrated  sulphurio 
acid  at  78^;  olive- green  powder;  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether. 

Calnein  (Oainca-saure) :  O^fl^O^^^  is  found  in  the  cai&ciiL 
root-bark  of  Chiocoeca  racemosa  in  addition  to  coffee 
tannin.  The  bark  of  the  root  is  boiled  out  with  alcohol,  then,  by 
a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  the  tannin  is  first  precipitated,  and 
from  the  abfiltered  solution  the  caincin  precipitated  by  vinegar  of 
lead,  and  the  obtained  pale-yellow  precipitate  decomposed  by  hy- 
drosulphuric  acid.  Crystallizes  in  white,  silken,  inodorous  needles ; 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  Alkalies  produce  no  change  in  the 
solution.  Dilute,  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  and  nitric  acid  divide 
caincin  into  chiococcin  (chiococcic  acid),  C^Vi^O^j  and  sugar:  G^ 
H^pOjn-a  0^'BL„Og+  G„II,30,,.  A  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  with  a 
solution  of  caincin  gives  a  white  precipitate,  which  consists  of  3Pb 
OyC^gHjgO,^;  with  vinegar  of  lead,  we  obtain  a  compound  ■■5Pb 
OfC^HjpOg^. 

Ohiacoectn^  by  mixing  the  alcoholic  solution  with  oyoooocin. 
water,  is  separated  in  the  form  of  a  jelly,  which  dries 
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to  a  innsparent  horn*like  mats;  easily  pnlTerised;  iiiMlaUe  it 
▼ater,  solable  in  alcohoL 

QH^  OUvU:  C^HigOio.    If  the  gam  which  flows  ttm 

the  wild  oliTe-tree  be  treated  with  boiling  alsohoi, 
there  separates  by  cooling  olivil,  in  stellifonn-ffiroopea  iieedki; 
inodorous;  of  bitter-sweetish  taste;  melts  at  12^»  and  itiftMto 
an  amorphous,  resinous,  idio-electrioal  mass.  It  disaolvea  fai  water 
and  in  ether,  and  in  every  proportion  in  boiling  aleohoL  By  diy 
distillation  it  gives  pyro-olivinio  acid,  C^H,^j(f);  deeompssn 
nnder  the  influence  of  ozidisinff  bodies;  nitrio  add  'eolort  h  ied- 
dish-yellow,  and  concentratea  sulphnrio  add  bloodnrsd;  wfsk 
acids  produce  no  chanse* 

A»7gdiiiiL  AmjfgdaUn:  NO^^O^  is  fend  in  tlie  ftirily  sT 

drupaee»j  particularly  in  bitter  almonda,  in  tbs 
stones  of  the  apricot,  peach,  and  cherry  m  common  with  raraki^ 
The  bitter  almonds,  freed  from  fatty  oib  by  expressioia,  are  befled 
with  alcohol  a  short  time,  and  the  fluid  struned  throagh  a  dotL 
The  oil,  which  separates  after  a  few  days,  is  taken  away;  af- 
terwards the  alcoholic  solution  is  heated,  filtered  whilst  hst^ 
and  the  alcohol  mostly  distilled  olf.  The  residue  is  mini  witt 
ether,  whereby  the  amygdalin  is  separated  crptaHinn.  Chyslst 
lizes  from  the  alcoholic  solution  in  white,  shining  scales;  inod6^ 
ous,  of  agreeable,  bitter  taste ;  insoluble  in  ether,  eaiQy  aoluUe 
in  water  and  boiling  alcohol ;  not  poisonous,  and  appears  in  psrt 
to  pass  int9  the  urine  unchanged.  Under  the  influence  of  emmsin 
it  decomposes  into  hydrocyanic  acid,  sugar,  and  oil  of  bitter  tl- 
monds,  NC^H„0^-NC,H+2C„H,,0„+C„H.O^ 

Towards  reagents  amygdalin  behaves  quite  like  a  pured  com- 
pound of  hydrocyanic  acid,  sugar,  and  oil  of  bitter-almonds.  If 
we  boil  amygdalin  with  baryta  prater,  ammonia  is  evolved  under 

Eroduction  of  amygdalinic  acid,  a  ffummy,  acid-tasting  mass,  soln- 
le  in  water,  and  insoluble  in  alcohoL 

.       ,  ,.  .  Amygdalinic  Add  consists  of   HO,C^H-0^— 

A^ygdaimic      2C„H^0  +  0,^0,+ C.HO, ;  it  may,  therefore,  be 

considered  as  a  paired  compound  of  formic  add, 
sugar,  and  oil  of  bitter  almonds. 

MTTonio  acid.        Myrtmic  Acid.    As  bitter  almond-oil  is  furnished 

by  amygdalin  under  the  influence  of  emulsin,  so  u 
mustard-oil  formed  from  myronic  acid  by  myrosin.  It  is  found  in 
black  mustard  in  union  with  potassa.  The  mustard-seed,  freed 
from  fat  by  expression,  is  first  completely  extracted  with  alcohol, 
and  then  digested  with  water,  which  dissolves  the  myronate  of 
potassa.  The  aqueous  solution  is  evaporated  to  the  thickness  of 
extract,  and  the  residue  treated  with  weak  alcohol,  in  which  the 
myronate  of  potassa  is  found.  By  evaporation  we  obtain  myronate 
of  potassa,  which  is  purified  by  washbff  with  weak  alcohol.  From 
the  potassa  salt  we  separate  the  myronic  add,  by  tartaric  acid  and 
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alcohol;  it  remains,  after  eyaporation,  as  an  inodorous,  bitter,  and 
soar  mass,  not  crystalline.  The  alkali  salts  crystallize.  Mjronio 
acid  contains  nitrogen,  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  sulphur. 
{Compure  Mustard  Oil,  p.  327). 

White  mustard  contains  no  myronic  acid,  and  hence  gives  no 
mustard  oil;  in  it,  on  the  contrary,  a  crystallizable  gim^pin. 
■ubtance,  Btnapin — occurs,  which  contains  sulphur ; 
by  myrosin  it  is  decomposed  into  a  bitter,  sharp  principle,  and, 
probably,  into  hydrosulphocyanic  acid. 

Aihamantin:  C^H,,0^  is  found  in  the  root  of  Athunantin. 
Aihamanta  oreoielinum.  From  the  etheric  solution 
of  the  alcoholic  extract,  athamantin  is  separated  oily,  and  stiffens 
by  degrees  to  a  crystalline  mass.  It  is  obtained  pure  by  being 
dissolved  in  alcohol,  precipitated  by  water,  and  repeatedly  crys- 
tallised. Forms  colorless  quadrilateral  prisms,  often  an  inch  in 
length ;  possesses  a  rancid,  soap-like  odor,  and  a  sharp,  irritating 
taste.  Insoluble  in  water;  melts  in  boiling  water  to  an  oil,  which 
stiffens  crystalline ;  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  melts  at 
79^;  non-volatile;  under  the  influence  of  alkalies,  it  decomposes 
into  .oreBoUn^  C^fifi^  and  valerianic  acid,  C^^Hj^O^aaCi^Hp^-t- 
Gi^HjqO^.    With  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  it  gives  a  crystalhne 


Peueedanin:  O^Hj^O^,  is  found  in  the  root  of  pencedanin. 
Peneedanum  offie.j  ana  is  obtained  by  extraction  of 
that  substance  by  alcohol.  Crystallizes  from  the  etheric  solution 
in  small  hexagonal  prisms,  melts  at  75^,  insoluble  in  water,  not 
easily  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  easily  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol, 
ether,  and  volatile  oils.  Gives,  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  a  nitrogen 
compound,  OmHj|NO4,O0,  which,  with  ammonia,  forms  an  amid 
combination.  From  the  solutions  of  peueedanin,  in  alkalies,  it  is 
precipitated  by  acids.     It  may  bo  regarded  a  combination  of 

oresolon  with  angelic  acid,  Cu!^i^i'^^i^7^i™^%fii%^6*  I^  ^^^ 
root  is  also  found  a  small  quantity  of  a  body  soluble  in  ether — 
the  Oxjfpeueedanin :  0t4B,^fiy. 

OrtBoUm :  O^fifi^.    Separates  from  the  hot  alco-  oregoion. 
holio  solution  in  small,  colorless,  inodorous,  and  taste- 
less needles,  insoluble  in  water,  and  soluble  with  difficulty  in 
ether  and  in  alcohol ;  non-volatile.    If  hydrochlorate  of  athaman- 
tin be  boiled  with  water,  we  thus  obtain  crystals  which  consists 
of  C,,H,0,. 

Al^ynthiin  :  HO,C,jH,^0.,  is  found  in  wormwood  AbsynthiiiL 
{ArUmuia  ahtunthium).  We  shake  the  alcoholic 
extract  with  ether,  evaporate  the  etheric  solution,  and  treat  the 
residue  with  a  little  ammonia,  in  which  a  brown  resin  is  dissolved. 
Possesses  a  brownish-yellow  color;  a  disagreeable  odor,  like  worm- 
wood; tastes  extremely  bitter ;  is  soluble  with  difficulty  in  water, 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  not  so  easily  in  etheri  reacts  acid,  is 
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dissolyed  in  alkalies  with  golden-yellow  color.  The  solution  ii 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  colored,  in  the  air,  a  deep  indigo- 
hlue. 

Aioin.  Aloln  :  HO^Cj^HjyO,^,  is  found  in  aloes,  the  dried 

jaioe  of  Alo&  weotorinay  purnureMcenSf  BpieatOj  etc 
These  are  infused  with  water,  and  the  infusion  evaporated  in  a 
vacuum.  After  some  time,  we  obtain  crystals  of  aloIn,  which  sre 
purified,  by  reorystallisation,  from  alcohol.     8tellifonn*gronped 

Erismatic  crystals;  tastes  first  sweet,  and  afterwards  intenselj 
itter,  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  easily  in  warm  water 
and  warm  alcohol.  It  is  easily  absorbed  by  pure  alkalies  and 
their  carbonates  with  golden  color.  IF  we  boil  it  a  short  time 
with  alkalies  or  with  strong  acids,  it  is  converted'  into  a  dark- 
brown  resin.  With  concentrated  nitric  acid  it  furnishes  ohiyssm- 
minic  acid,  and,  by  dry  distillation,  gives  an  aromatic-smelling 
volatile  oil.    With  bromine,  we  obtain  a  product  mmCJfi^fiTfi^ 


Applin.  Apptin:  O^H.  0^  is  found  in  parsley  (AjriMm 

petroielinum).  The  completely  dry  and  pulveriied 
aqueous  extract  is  boiled  out  with  alcohol,  the  alcohol  distilled  off, 
and  the  deposited  appiin  purified  by  expression  with  a  little  alco- 
hol. Light,  flocculent,  nearly  colorless,  tasteless,  and  inodorom 
powder,  amorphous,  and  indifferent ;  is  dissolved  in  8500  parts 
cold  water,  but  dissolves  easily  in  boiling  water ;  by  cooling,  the 
solution  gelatinizes ;  the  hot  alcoholic  solution  also  forms,  after 
cooling,  a  stiff  jelly.  If  the  aqueous  solution  be  a  long  time 
boiled,  it  loses  the  capability  of  gelatinising,  and  forms  a  body 
which  consists  of  Cu^it^n*  I^f  ^^  ^^®  contrary,  it  be  boiled 
with  dilute  acids,  water  escapes,  and  we  obtain  a  compound  which 
consists  of  Gg^IIjoOgfCi^Hj^O,!,  etc.  The  solution  of  appiin  gives 
a  dark  red  fluid,  with  sulphate  of  peroxide  of  iron.  This  body 
differs  from  pectinic  acid  in  its  solubility  in  alcohol. 
Aescuiin.  AescuUn   (Polychrom):   CjeH^O,^.     If  the   bark 

of  horse-chestnut,  of  the  ash,  or  of  quassia,  be  ex- 
tracted by  hot  water,  we  obtain  a  fluid  which  appears  yellow  by 
transmitted  light,  and  blue  by  reflected.  The  substance  thus  dis- 
solved out  is  aescuiin,  which  separates,  if  the  alcohol  be  distilled 
from  the  alcoholic  extract  of  the  bark,  and  the  residue  left  a  long 
time  in  the  cold.  Crystallizes  from  the  hot  alcoholic  solution,  by 
very  slow  cooling,  in  microscopic  needles  ;  appears,  generally,  as  a 
white,  inodorous,  loose  powder ;  tastes  slightly  bitter,  dissolves  in 
12.6  parts  boiling  water,  and  in  672  parts  at  10^,  not  easily  solu- 
ble in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether.  Only  a  trace  of  aescuiin  gives 
an  iridescent  solution ;  acids  diminish  this  property,  alkalies 
increase  it.  Ilvdrochloric  acid  colors  the  aescuiin  solution  red, 
and  at  last,  dark  yellow ;  thereby  the  iridescence  disappears. 
AnthiapiiL  Anthiarin :  Ci^HjoOj,  is  found  in  Upa$  atUiar^  an 

extract  procured  from  AntiarU  toxicarioj  with  which 
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the  inhabitants  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  poison -their  arrows.  If 
the  extract  be  boiled  oat  with  alcohol,  the  anthiarin  crystallizes, 
by  cooling,  in  silvery,  inodorous  leaflets,  of  mother-of-pearMastre ; 
lolable  in  251  parts  water,  in  70  parts  alcohol,  and  in  2792  parts 
ether ;  melts  at  220? ;  non-volatile.  A  millegramme,  brought  into 
a  wonnd,  produces  vomiting,  convulsions,  and  death. 

Ooceulin  (Picrotoxin) :  GJOH0O4,  is  found  in  the  cocculin. 
kernels  of  3fent9permum  coeeulus.  The  kernels, 
fireed  from  fat,  are  digested  with  alcohol,  and  the  last  distilled  off; 
the  cocculin,  which  separates,  is  recrystallized  from  aqueous  alco- 
hol. Transparent  leaflets,  inodorous,  tastes  extremely  bitter, 
dissolves  in  25  parts  boiling  water,  and  in  150  parts  cold  ;  boiling 
alcohol  dissolves  0.S8  and  ether  0.4.  Taken  internally,  it  pro- 
duces disxiness,  convulsions,  and  death ;  easily  soluble  in  alkalies. 

Columbin:  C^^^O^^,  is  found  in  Columbo-root  coiumbixL 
{Ifenisnermum  patmatum)  and  can  be  extracted 
from  that  root  by  ether.  Crystallises  in  transparent  rhombic 
columns;  inodorous;  tastes  slightly  bitter;  insoluble  in  cold  water, 
not  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  (Vo^^  fMt) ;  melts  like  wax ;  easily 
solable  in  alkalies,  and,  again,  precipitable  by  acids.  In  columbo 
is  found  another  acid,  C^U^Oi,,  almost  insoluble  in  water  and  of 
a  bitter  taste. 

Okmtmn  (Chinovic  Acid) :  lBiOjG^TL„0„  is  found  QjinoTin, 
in  China  nova  and  China  piton.  The  bark  is  boiled 
with  lime-milk,  and  from  the  filtrate  chinovin  is  precipitated  by 
hydroehloric  acid ;  it  is  purified  by  solution  in  alcohol  and  preci- 
pitation by  water.  When  dried,  it  is  a  gummy  mass,  which,  pul- 
Terised,  gives  a  dazzling  white  powder;  tastes  intensely  bitter; 
insoluble  in  water,  but  easily  soluble  in  warifi  alcohol  and  ether. 
Possesses  weak  acid  properties,  ahd  combines  with  bases.  The 
alkali  salts  are  easily  soluble  in  water. 

Idmanin :  CJS.Jj^  is  found  in  the  seeds  of  the  Lunonin, 
lemon  and  the  orange,  and  is  obtained  by  extraction 
"with  alcohol.  Microscopic  crystals  of  purely  bitter  taste;  not 
easily  soluble  in  water,  ether,  and  ammonia ;  more  easily  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  acetic  acid,  and,  particularly,  in  pure  potassa. 
Dissolves  in  sulphuric  acid  with  blood-red  color;  is  not  changed 
by  concentrated  nitric  acid. 

Meeonin:  C^pHj^O,,  is  found  in  opium.     Crystal-  Meconin. 
lizes  in  colorless,  inodorous,  almost  tasteless  prisms; 
melts  at  90^;  distillable;  is  dissolved  in  18  parts  boiling  water 
and  265  parts  cold;  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether.     Gives,  with 
nitric  acid,  a  nitro-compound;  and,  with  chlorine,  the  mechloinic 
Mid,  C„H,0,o(?).  '• 

Quamin :  (jJd^/)„  is  found  in  the  wood  of  Quassia  (VoMiom. 
amara  and  excelsa.  If  the  Aqueous  extract  be  digested 
with  alcohol,  we  obtain  this  principle  pure  by  repeated  crystalliza- 
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tion  from  the  etherb-alcoholio  solution.  Small,  opaque,  inodo^ 
0U8  crystals;  uDchaugeable  in  the  air;  extraordinarily  bitter  lut- 
ing; are  dissolved  in  200  parts  cold  water,  more  easily  soluble  in 
anhydrous  alcohol ;  melt  like  a  resin,  and  cool  to  a  semi-tnua* 
parent,  brittle  mass. 
Santonin.  Santonin  (Santonic  Acid) :  Cj^H^O,,  is  found  b 

the  flower  heads  o{  Artemuia  $antaniea  and«7iulsjeg 
(the  so-called  worm-seed*).  The  seeds  are  boiled  with  lime-mOk, 
and  the  filtered  solution  is  slightly  overHUiturated  by  hydrochlorio 
acid.  After  some  time  the  santonin  is  deposited,  and  is  purified 
by  treatment  with  animal  charcoal,  recrystallisation,  etc.  Crp- 
tallizes  in  flat,  compressed,  hexagonal  columns;  colorless,  inodov 
ous;  tastes,  after  one  wing,  a  little  bitter;  becomes  yellow  in  the 
sunlight;  melts  at  168^;  stiffens  crystalline;  sublimable,  under 
formation  of  irritating  vapor.  Almost  insoluble  in  cold  water; 
dissolves  in  250  parts  boiling,  rather  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
particularly  in  ether,  fats,  and  volatile  oils.  FormSi  with  bssei, 
not  very  permanent  salts,  mostly  soluble  in  water. 
Saponin.  Saponin  (Struthiin):  C^H^O.^  (?),  is  found  m  the 

root  of  OypiophUa  itnUhium  and  QuiHaja  $apanaria 
(Sapon.  offic).  Is  separated  from  the  hot  alcoholic  extract  during 
the  cooling.  White,  not  crystalline;  of  sharp,  piquant  taste;  die- 
solves  in  all  proportions  in  water,  and  gives  a  foaming  solution ; 
not  easily  soluble  in  alcohol ;  insoluble  in  ether.  In  contact  with 
alkalies,  it  is  converted  into  a  weak  acid,  the  saponic,  C^H„0„(!). 
Senegin.  Senegin  (Polygalic  Acid) :  C„H„0,„  is  found  in 

the  root  of  Polygala  senega.     White,  pulverifonn, 
inodorous;  tastes,  after  a  little,  very  itching;  the  powder  excites 
violent  sneezing;  easily  soluble  in  boiling  water  and  alcohol,  in- 
soluble in  ether;  gives  no  definite  compounds  with  bases. 
SmUacin.  Smilacin  (Sarsaparin,  Parilline)  is  found  in  the 

root  of  Smilax  sarsapartlla^  and  is  extracted  from 
this  by  boiling  with  alcohol.  Crystallizes  in  small,  colorless,  ra- 
diated needles.  Insoluble  in  cold  water,  not  easily  soluble  in  hot, 
or  in  alcohol,  easily  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and  m  ether.  Tastes 
in  solution  bitter  and  aromatic. 

In  relation  to  the  bitter  principles  at  present  known,  I  refer  to 
my  ^^Chemie  der  organischen  Yerbindungen,*'  I.  p.  800. 

6WBET  PRINOIPLES. 

Mannit  Mannit  (Manna  Sugar) :  C„Hj^O„,  is  the  princi- 

pal constituent  of  manna,  which  is  obtained  by  dry- 
ing the  juice  flowing  spontaneously  from  the  Fraxinuu  omtit,  nh 

*  Seeds  of  Chmopodium  anthelmmticum  (which  had  superseded  the  seeds  of  Artt^ 
mitia),  are  uniyersallj  known  in  the  U.  S.  as  wonn-seed.  P.  B. 
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tmndifoliuSj  and  exeehior.  It  is  farther  found  in  the  jaiee  exuded 
from  seyeral  cherry  and  apple  trees,  in  the  alburnum  of  several 
species  of  Pinu%^  in  the  root  of  the  pomegranate-tree,  in  different 
mushrooms  in  the  bark  of  Canella  aJbay  in  the  honey-dew  of  the 
linden,  and  is  formed  under  certain  conditions  by  fermentation  of 
sugar  ?rith  lactic  acid.  If  manna  be  boiled  out  with  alcohol,  dur- 
ing the  cooling,  jnannit  is  deposited  in  colorless  needles.  Of  dis- 
agreeable sweet  taste;  melts  at  166^;  stiffens  crystalline;  easily 
soluble  in  water,  and  forms  a  syrup ;  scarcely  soluble  in  cold  alco- 
hol, rather  soluble  in  boiling.  Without  action  upon  polarized  light. 
Gives,  with  concentrated  nitric  acid,  nUromannit^  Nitromannit. 
a  violently  exploding  compound  =  Ci,H,(6N04)Ojjj, 
which  is  obtained  when  finely-ground  mannit,  with*some  nitric 
acid  of  1.5  sp.  gr.,  is  stirred,  until  perfect  solution  takes  place, 
and  then  alternately  so  much  nitric  and  sulphuric  acid  added  that 
to  1  part  mannit,  there  comes  4^  parts  HO,NO|  and  10  parts 
H0,S03.  The  nitromannit,  which  separates,  is  washed  with  cold 
water,  and  left  to  crystallize  from  alcohol.  Mannit  gives,  with 
sulphuric  acid,  a  paired  acid  ^O^fi^fi^^+^^O^i^).  Mannit 
also  combines  with  bases,  but  it  forms  no  definite  comnounds. 
A  combination  isomeric  with  mannit  is  dulcose  (dul-  p^cose. 
cin),  whose  origin  is  unknown. 

aiycyrrhizin  (Licorice  Sugar) :  C,^H„0^  or  0,^  oiycyrrhizin. 
BLmOj^,  is  found  in  licorice  wood,  the  root  of 
QHjfeyrrhisM  glabra  and  eehinata.  The  root  is  boiled  out  with 
water,  the  extract  precipitated  with  vinegar  of  lead,  being  cau- 
tious that  it  does  not  become  neutral,  the  washed  precipitate  de- 
oomposed  by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  and  the  solution,  filtered 
from  sulphide  of  lead,  cautiously  evaporated.  A  honey-yellow, 
not  (?)  orystallizable  mass,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  of  pecu- 
liar sweet,  afterwards  itching  taste,  melts  at  200^,  not  volatile, 
gives,  with  nitric  acid,  a  nitro-eompound,  combines  easily  with 
acids,  bases,  and  salts.  From  the  aqueous  solution  it  is  precipitated 
by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Most  metallic  salts  give  precipitates 
with  glycyrrhizin,  consisting  of  the  salts  and  glycyrrhizin. — In 
the  flowers  of  Arhu%  praecatarivSj  in  the  root  of  Polypodium  vul- 
garej  Ononu  sptnasa^  are  found  sweet  principles  which  quite  agree 
with  glycyr^izin,  and  especially  are  precipitated  from  their  solu- 
tions by  siJIphuric  acid. 

Glycerin:  0^Ufi^^U0,C^U,O,j  is  formed  by  Qiyeerin. 
transposition,  from  oxide  of  glycyl,  in  the  saponifi- 
cation of  fats.  We  accurately  saturate  with  sulphuric  acid  the 
alkaline  mother  liquor,  from  which  the  soap  is  separated,  evapo- 
rate and  extract  the  syrup-thick  residue  with  alcohol.  After 
evaporation  of  the  alcoholic  solution,  we  obtain  the  pure  glycerin 
as  a  sweet,  colorless,  uncrystalline,  syrup-thick,  inodorous  fluid, 
soluble  in  all  proportions  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in 
28 
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ether.  Glycerin  dissolves  most  vegetable  acids  and  all  deliques- 
cent inorganic  salts ;  gives,  with  potassa,  also  with  baryta  and 
oxide  of  lead,  a  compound  solable  in  alcohol.  By  dry  distillttioQ 
it  gives  acrolein  (p.  148),  and,  if  left  a  long  time  in  contact  with 

Jeast,  it  decomposes  into  water  and  propionic  acid.  Chlorine  tnd 
romine  convert  it  into  derived  combinations.  With  sulphuric 
acid,  we  obtain  a  paired  acid,  HCXC^HyO^fSOJ^SO,,  which  forms 
salts  soluble  in  water.  Glycerin-phosphoric  acid  consists  of  2H0, 
G^lSifOgtVOg.  With  nitric  acid,  glycerin  gives  a  violently  explod- 
ing, very  poisonous  nitro-compound. 


h.   COMMON  VBQBTABLE  AND  ANIMAL  MATTEB8,  OR  THB  PROZIM AH 
CONSTITUENTS  OF  THB  YBGBTABLB  AND  THB  ANIMAL  KINGDOM. 

The  common  vegetable  and  animal  matters  consist :  — 

1.  Of  Carbon^  Hydrogen^  and  Oxygen; 

2.  Of  Oarbony  Hydrogen^  Oxygen,  and  Nitrogen. 

They  divide,  therefore,  into  NonrnUrogenoue  and  NUrogentm 
CampoAide. 

1.  Non-nitrogenotu  Combinations. 

According  to  the  proportion  of  the  hydrogen  and  the  oxygen 
atoms,  the  non-nitrogenous  combinations  are  divided  into :  a. 
CarbohydrateSy  and  6.  Pectin'Substances.  The  former  contun 
hydrogen  and  oxygen,  in  the  proportion  as  in  water ;  in  the  lat- 
ter, the  oxygen  exceeds  the  hydrogen. 


Fir9t  Group. 

CARBOHYDRATES. 

(Hydrates  of  Carbon.) 

The  combinations  of  this  group,  almost  without  exception, 
belong  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  form  the  non- nitrogenous 
aliment.  The  atomic  weight  of  the  most  of  them  can  only  be 
approximately  given,  and  since  their  particular  constituents  are 
not  known,  their  constitution  can  only  be  expressed  by  empirical 
formulae.  A  few  show,  in  physical  relations,  certain  common 
properties,  and  then  bear  a  general  appellation ;  thus  we  distin- 
guish species  of  gum,  of  starch,  and  of  sugar.  The  relations 
which  the  carbohydrates  chemically  present,  their  combinations 
and  decompositions,  are  best  explained  if  we  assume  for  their 
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atomic  constitution,  in  anhydrous  condition,  the  following  empi- 
rical formulae : — 

Cellulose,  .        .        .        .  Cj^H^Ojoi 

{Amjlum,  ^ 

Inulin,  >  CjjHjoOj^ 

Lichenin,  J 


Gum  Species,    -{  Arabin  (gum),        >  C^Hj^Oi^ 

uten,J 


{Dextrin, 
Arabin  („     ^, 
Vegetable  glut 

(Milk-sugar,  I  r  tt  n 

Cane    **  f  ^i^io^io* 

Grape  "  1 

Fruit    "  j  ^"^"^«» 

besides  a  few  other  substances  not  yet  particularly  investigated. 

As  appears  from  this  summary,  these  combina- 
tiona,  with  the  exception  of  grape-sugar  and  fruit-  chemuli  rtJ^ 
sugar,  have  the  same  percentage  constitution ;  they  tions. 
show  a  great  agreement  in  their  chemical  relations, 
and  their  difference  depends  principally  upon  their  physical  pro- 
perties; they  can,  in  part,  be  converted  into  one  another,  and  this 
conversion  consists  essentially  in  the  change  of  these  external 
characteristics.     Carbohydrates  appear  partly  crystalline,  as  the 
sugar  species,  partly  as  amorphous  masses,  as  the 
gum  species,  and  partly  organized,  as  cellulose  and  801X1^7^*  **' 
starch.     The  sugar  species  are  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol;  the  gum  species  are  precipitated  by  alcohol  from  the 
aqueous  mucilaginous  solution.      Amylum  is  insoluble  in   cold 
water,  and  in  boiling  swells  like  a  sponge,  without  being  dissolved ; 
cellulose  differs  from  all  other  carbohydrates  by  its  insolubility  in 
ordinary  solvents.     As  already  stated  in  the  General  Part,  the 
compounds  of  this  group  are  non-volatile,  and,  by  dry  distillation, 
give  the  products  mentioned  at  page  49. 

Under  the  influence  of  gentle  heat,  diastase,  dilute 
acids  and  yeast,  the  carbohydrates,  which  consist  and  fwrnente?' 
of  C^fi^fl^^  are  converted,  at  a  certain  tempera- 
ture, into  fruit-sugar  and  grape-sugar,  which  then  decompose  into 
alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  by  exposure  to  the  continued  action  of 
yeast.  Upon  the  products,  which  are  formed  by  the  action  of 
Other  ferments,  see  the  article  on  ^^Spontaneous  Decomposition," 
in  the  General  Part.  Many  compounds  of  a  higher  order,  as 
salicin,  phlOridzin,  amygdalin,  caincin,  etc.,  contain  carbohydrates, 
and,  under  the  influence  of  ferments,  decompose  into  sugar  and 
other  products. 
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In  respect  to  the  inflaence,  which  the  carbohj- 
BehaTior  of       dratcs  exercise  upon  polarized  light,  cellalose  and 
to^^iarix^**'    starch  come  not  into  consideration,  on  account  «!• 
light  their  insolubility,  in  water.    With  innlin,  the  rotation 

is  to  the  left.  Of  all  bodies  of  the  gnm  spedee, 
dextrine  possesses  the  strongest  turning  power  to  the  right,  whilst 
gum  behaves  indifferently.  With  milk-sugar,  cane-sugar,  and  grap^ 
sugar,  the  power  of  rotation  is  to  the  right;  with  fruit-sugar,  it  la 
to  the  left.  The  conyersion  of  these  bodies  into  one  another,  pu- 
ticularly  of  gum  and  starch,  into  dextrine — cane-sugar  and  grap^ 
sugar  into  fruit-sugar,  may  be  most  easily  known  by  poluriied 
light.* 

Pure  cellulose  is  not  colored  blue  by  tincture  of 
^!^^^'d*to  ^^^i^®  f  **^i8>  howcTer,  takes  place,  if  it  be  hollei  i 
the  oi^  ^^^8  ^™^  ^^^^  concentrated  pptash-lye.  On  the 
halogens.  Contrary,  starch,  dry  as  well  as  in  the  form  of  paste, 

is  immediately  colored  intensely  blue,  under  prodll^ 
tion  of  loose  compounds,  which,  by  warming,  completely  lose 
the  iodine;  bromine  imparts  to  the  same  an  orange-red  color. 
The  other  carbohydrates  are  only  colored  brown  by  tincture  of 
iodine,  and  to  them  the  halogens  generally  behave  indiflerendy. 

If  to  a  boiling  solution  of  inulin  we  add  a  few 
siUto  ^f^  deut-  drops  of  sulphate  of  deutoxide  of  copper,  and  then 
oxide  of  copper  potassa  in  excess,  we  obtain  an  intense  blue  solution 
in  the  presence  fyoni  which  protoxido  of  copper  Very  soon  separates; 
0  potassa.  ^j^^  solutions  of  dextrine,  of  fruit-sugar,  and  of 
grape-sugar  behave  in  the  same  manner,  if  the  blue  fluid  be 
warmed.  (Detection  of  sugar  in  urine.)  Cane-sugar  also  gives  a 
blue  solution;  but  the  separation  of  protoxide  of  copper  does  not 
follow  until  after  long  boiling.  On  the  other  hand,  gum-copper- 
deutoxjd  is  not  soluble  in  potassa,  and  also  suffers  no  change  by 
continued  boiling  with  water. 
„  ^    .    ,  AH  carbohydrates,  when  heated  with  peroxide  of 

Behavior  to  j    j»?  \i  ?   i       •  »j       *        t*        • 

oxidizing  manganese  and  duitte  sulphuric  acidj  give  formic 

bodies.  and  carbonic  acid.     Dilute  nitric  acid  does  not  act 

in  the  cold  upon  cellulose,  but  if  the  latter  he  ex- 
posed to  continued  boiling  with  that  acid,  we  obtain  oxalic  and 
suberic  acid.  Starch,  oextrine,  cane-sugar,  grape-sugar,  and 
fruit-sugar,  by  like  treatment,  give  oxalic  and  saccharic  acid; 
milk-sugar,  gum,  and  vegetable  gluten  furnish  oxalic  and  mucio 
acid.  But  if  the  carbohydrates  be  exposed  a  short  time  to  the 
action  of  concentrated  nitric  acid,  particularly  undelr  the  co-ope- 
ration of  sulphuric  acid,  we  obtain  very  violently  exploding  nitro- 
gen compounds  (gun-cotton). 

*  Upon  the  power  of  rotation  of  the  sugar  species,  and  of  the  sabstances  re- 
lated to  them,  compare  my  **Chemie  der  organisohen  Yerbindungen,"  toI.  L  p.  406. 
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Dilute  sulphuric  aeid^  as  bus  already  been  re- 
marked,  finally  converts    the    oarbobydrates   into  Action  of  sul- 
grape-Bugar ;  cellulose  previously  changes  into  starcb  ph^horic 
and  dextrine;  if  we  let  dilute  acid  act  a  long  time  aoids. 
upon  grape-sugar,  tbe  solution  becomes  clouded  un- 
der production  of  substances  of  ulmin  and  of  humin.    Otber  dilute 
acids  have  the  same  influence,  particularly  phosphoric  acid.   With 
eoneentrated  sulphuric  add  the  carbohydrates  unite  in  the  cold, 
forming  paired  compounds;  if  they  be  heated  with  concentrated 
acid,  they  are  colored  black,  under  evolution  of  sulphurous  and  car- 
bonic acid;  by  an  excess  of  acid,  the  organic  substance  is  at  last 
completely  destroyed.     If  we  heat  a  mixture  of  anhydrous  phos- 
phoric acid  and  cane-sugar,  the  mass  becomes  brown ;  it  evolves 
formic  acid  and  water,  whilst  humin  substances  and  uncrystalliz- 
able  sugar  remain  in  the  residue.     Phosphoric  acid  appears  to 
form  no  paired  compounds. 

If  the  carbohydrates  be  heated  with  hydrate  of  Action  of  pure 

iiotassa  in   excess,  we   obtain  carbonate  and  oxa-  alkalies. 
ate  of  potassa,  under  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas. 
If  we  let  a  solution  of  grape-sugar,  saturated  with  lime  or  baryta, 
stand  a  long  time  in  the  air,  it  thus  changes  into  glucinic  acid. 
Upon  the  products  which  are  formed  by  the  distillation  of  a 
mixture  of  lime  and  sugar,  compare  page  148% 
^  Although  the  carbohydrates  belong  to  the  indif- 
ferent organic  combinations,  yet  they  possess  the  Compounds  of 
eapabili^  of  uniting  with  bases  in  definite  proper-  ^<^^     ^" 
tions.     The  compounds,  with  alkalies  and  alkaline 
earths,  are  soluble  in  water,  and  insoluble  in  alcohol.     If  to  a 
Bolntion  of  gum  we  add  potassa,  and  then  alcohol,  gum-potassa  is 
precipitated,  which,  after  washing,  is  easily  dissolved  in  water ; 
this  solution  gives,  with  acetate  of  lead,  a  white  precipitate  of 
gam-Ieadoxyd.     In  like  manner,  we  obtain  compounds  with  the 
sugar  species.     The  compounds,  with  the  alkalies,  ceact  strongly 
alkaline.     These  are  the  only  substances  by  which  the  atomic 
weight  of  the  carbo-hydrates  can  be  determined.     The  insoluble 
cellulose  itself  possesses  the  property  of  decomposing  a  few  salts 
with  heavy  bases,  as  those  of  alumina,  of  peroxide  of  iron,  of  tin, 
etc.,  in  their  aqueous  solution,  into  acids  and  basic  salts,  and  of 
uniting  intimately  with  the  basic  salts.   {See  Coloring  Matters  and 
Mordants.) 

Although  the  non-nitrogenous  food  is  generally  pr.    .  ,    .   , 
eaten  in  larger  quantities  than  the  nitrogenous,  yet  imp^tan?e. 
it  can  neither  in  chyle  nor  in  blood  be  recognized 
with  certainty  ;  only  in  the  liver  we  constantly  find  sugar.     The 
physiological  importance  of  these  substances  is  still  almost  un- 
Known.     That  they,  under  certain'  circumstances,  contribute  to 
the  production  of  fat,  is  already  mentioned,  p.  189.     Some  have 
endeavored  to  establish  the  view  that  they  are  employed  exclu- 
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sively  for  the  process  of  oxidation  and  of  prodncing  animal  hett, 
an  opinion  which  can  scarcely  find  an  advocate.  It  is  more 
probable  that  they,  by  exchange  of  matter,  unite  with  nitrogenous 
products  of  decomposition  at  the  moment  of  their  prodactioD, 
thus  forming  nitrogenous  aliments* 

CELLULOSE. 

Cettuloae  (Lignin,  Wood  Fibrin,  Medullin)  is  the  principal  con- 
stituent of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  All  vegetable  organs  are  an 
aggregation  of  cells,  whose  men&brane,  freed  from  included  and 
foreign  matter,  exhibits  pure  cellulose ;  it  is  always  organiied, 
and  is  distinguished,  as  already  remarked  above,  by  its  insolubility 
in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  dilute  alkalies,  and  acids.  Vegetable 
wool,  the  pith  of  plants,  bleached  paper,  etc.,  may  be  regarded  ta 

pure  cellulose.  Generally,  upon  the  inner  side  of 
The  so-called  ^^^  cell-membrane,  are  deposited  different  snbstancee, 
terUdsf  °^  ™*"  upon  which  depend,  especially,  the  solidity  and  hard- 
ness of  wood,  and  which  can  often  be  withdrawn,  bj 
long  maceration  with  potassa.  The  nature  of  these  substaneee 
is  very  different,  and  we  apply  to  them  the  name  of  incrusting 
matters,  by  which  is  to  be  understood,  however,  no  definite  com- 
bination. Wood  contains,  besides  these,  still  other  substances, 
which  can  be  withdrawn  by  different  solvents.  Until  recently, 
cellulose  was  regarded  as  belonging,  exclusively,  to  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  yet  we  have  discovered  in  the  inferior  animals,  as  in 
the  Ascidise,  a  complete  tissue  of  cellulose.  The  ease  with  which 
cellulose  is  attacked  by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  depends  upon 
its  coherence ;  thus  the  linen  fibre  withstands  the  action  rather 
long,  whilst  cotton  texture  is,  even  in  a  few  minutes,  changed  into 
a  mucilaginous  mass,  soluble  in  the  acid.""  (^Distinguishing  be- 
tween linen  and  cotton  webs.) — (Employment  of  vegetable  fibre 
for  cloths  and  paper. — State  of  moistness  of  wood,  and  employ- 
ment of  the  latter  as  fuel. — Cutting  wood.)  Upon  the  decay  of 
wood,  and  the  preservation  of  that  substance,  by  soaking  in  lye, 
or  by  smoking  and  impregnation  with  inorganic  salts,  compare 

fage  /)5,  and  my  "  Chemie  der  organischen  Verbindungen,"  vol. 
.  p.  854. 
Nitrocellulose.        NitrocelluloBc    (Xyloidine,    Gun-Cotton,    Pyroxy- 
Guu-cotton.       lin):    CijH7(N 04)30,0  (?).     Probably   different   com- 
pounds exist,  some  of  which  are  soluble  in  ether,  and 
some  insoluble.     Completely  cleansed  and  well-dried  cotton  wool 

*  By  the  action  of  decaying  potatoes,  the  cellulose  is  dissolved.  By  this  action 
the  cells,  which,  in  the  sound  potatoe,  inclose  the  amylum,  are  first  separated,  and 
tlien  their  walls  dissolved :  tlie  same  occurrence  takes  place  in  the  potatoe  disease ; 
the  putrefaction  of  the  contents  is,  therefore,  only  a  consequence  of  the  diflease. 
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is  dipped  10  to  12  minutes  in  a  mixture  of  2  parts  HO,NO^  and 
8  parts  HOySOj,  then  thoroughly  washed  with  water  and  dried  in 
a  gentle  heat.  Instead  of  nitric  acid,  nitrate  of  potassa  may  he 
used.  Under  the  microscope,  gun-cotton  does  not  appear  different 
from  common  cotton  wool ;  it  explodes  very  violently,  and  hums 
up  without  leaving  a  residue,  under  production  of  carbonic  oxide, 
carhonic  acid,  nitrous  oxide,  and  water.  It  is  insoluble  in  water 
and  in  alcohol,  but  it  dissolves  in  alkalies  and  in  ether.  The 
etheric  solution  is  known  under  the  name  of  Collodium  ;  for  its 
preparation,  the  cotton  exposed  to  the  action  of  salt-  ooUodiom. 

C^tre  and  sulphuric  acid  must  be  employed.    If  we 
t  the  solution,  thinly  spread,  evaporate,  there  remains  a  trahs- 
parent,  extremely  electric,  uniform  mass  (electric  paper,  produc- 
tion of  small  balloons,  employment  of  collodium  as  a  means  of 
adhesion  in  surgery). 

Cork  Substance.  Cork  substance,  in  its  pure  cork  substance 
state,  was  viewed,  until  lately,  as  identical  with  cel- 
lulose. But  it  is  only  very  slowly  attacked  by  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  dilute  nitric  acid  oxidizes  it,  even  below  100^ ; 
thereby  is  formed  a  series  of  acids,  whose  extreme  members  are 
suberic  and  succinic  acid.  It  is  very  difficult  to  procure  cork  sub- 
stance pure ;  sometimes  it  forms  a  thin  amorphous  adhesive  coat 
over  the  entire  plant ;  in  the  potatoe,  it  forms  the  external  cell 
layers ;  it  does  not  transmit  water  freely ;  therefore,  potatoes  with 
imbroken  surface,  may  be  long  preserved,  and  lose  only  a  little  in 
weight.  Cork  substance  differs  also  in  constitution  from  cellu- 
lose. 

Cellulose.  Cork  substance  of  the  potatoe. 

Carbon    .     .     .    43.99  62.30 

Hydrogen     .     .       6.20  7.15 

Oxygen    .     .     .     49.81  27.67 

Kitvogen 3.03 

STARCH  SPBCIES. 

1.  Amylum  (Starch,  Common  Starch-meal):  C,,  ^-  Amyium. 
Hj^Ojo,  is  widely  diffused  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom ;  many  vegetable  substances,  as  e.  g.  the  potatoe,  contains, 
in  addition  to  water,  little  else  than  starch.  In  company  with 
protein  compounds,  amylum  is  found  in  the  seeds  of  the  grain 
species  (Cerealia),  of  the  Leguminosm  plants  (pulse,  the  co- 
^ledon  of  the  embryo),  in  the  stems  of  many  monocotyle- 
dons, particularly  the  palm  species  (sago),  in  the  poisonous 
root  of  Janipha  manihot  {tapioca)j  in  the  root  of  Maranta 
arundinaeea  (arrowroot)^  and  generally  in  most  roots.  Amylum 
already  exists  in  the  cells  of  plants,  deposited  in  isolated  grains, 
whose  size  varies  according  to  the  plant  in  which  it  occurs,  from 
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9^i{th  of  a  line  (starch  from  the  seed  of  Chenopodium  quino9a\Vi 
0>gth  of  a  line  (potatoe  starch^.  These  grains  have,  internally,  t 
central  cavity,  around  which  the  starch  is  deposited  in  equal  lay- 
ers. Starch  is  a  white,  soft-feeling,  tasteless,  and  inodorons  pow- 
der, grating  between  the  teeth,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether ;  soluble  in  dilute  acids  and  alkalies.  If  a  starch  be  brought 
into  hot  water,  the  layers  swell  up  without  being  dissolved,  and 
form  the  so-called  paste  (Kleister),  by  which  the  grains  increase 
in  volume  thirtyfold.  At  150^  the  paste  is  perfectly  fluid,  aod, 
gradually,  is  converted  into  dextrine  and  grape-sugar.  If  iodine 
be  contained  in  a  solution  it  can  be  detected  by  starch,  even  if 
the  former  be  almost  a  million  times  diluted.  If  to  a  Molutum  rf 
borax  we  add  starch  paste,  the  whole  is  coagulated  under 
production  of  a  combination  of  starch  and  borax ;  dilute  acidi 
prevent  the  production.  Solutions  o{  iulphate  ofdeutoxide  of  cap- 
per  and  sulphate  of  peroxide  of  iron^  of  chloride  of  barium^  and 
AmTimn  and  ^^  ^^^^^  %alt9j  give  no  precipitate  with  a  solution  of 
tannin.  Starch.     If  tannin  be  added  to  a  solution  of  starcb, 

gray  flakes  are  separated,  which  unite,  forming  t 
soft  mass. 

Starch  is  obtained  when  the  pap,  procured  by  grinding  pota- 
toes, is  washed  upon  a  hair  sieve  so  long  as  the  water  flows  away 
milky.  After  some  time  the  starch  is  deposited  from  the  fluid 
which  has  run  through.  Or  we  macerate  rye  or  wheat  in  water 
until  the  grain  can  be  crushed  between  the  fingers,  grind  it  to 
a  uniform  mass,  and  knead  it  in  a  bag  under  water  until  all  the 
starch  grains  are  pressed  out.  The  adhesive  substance,  with  the 
hulls,  remains  in  the  bag* 

Xyloidin.  Fuming    nitric  acid  converts   starch  into  nitro- 

amylum,  which  exhibits  the  so-called  xyloidin^  and 
probably  consists  of  C,jHg(NO^)Og. 

Uses  of  starch.  Starch  is  the  most  common  nutrimept  in  combina- 
tion with  protein  substances ;  as  it  is  insoluble  in 
water  it  must  be  first  converted  into  dextrine  and  sugar.  This 
takes  place  partly  by  boiling,  and  partly  by  the  action  of  the 
gastric  juice.  In  baking  bread,  the  starch  is  mostly  converted 
into  dextrine.  As  means  of  stiffening,  starch  paste  is  much  used 
in  calico  printing,  and  in  other  trades.  Employment  of  starch 
in  the  preparation  of  beer,  whiskey,  etc. 

Paramyium  Paramylum.      In  the  infusoria  species,  Euglena 

viridisj  are  contained  small  white  grains,  which  ap- 
pear similar  to  wheat-meal,  and  dried  at  100^  correspond  to  the 
formula  Cj^IIjoOjo;  it  is  insoluble  in  cold  water  and  dilute  acids; 
swells  up  in  hot  water,  without,  however,  forming  a  jelly.  From 
the  solution  in  dilute  alkalies  paramyium  is  precipitated  by  hy- 
drochloric acid,  in  the  form  of  a  transparent  gelatinous  body.  By 
continued  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  converted  into 
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fermentable  sugar;  at  200^,  it  changes  into  a  tasteless  gummy 
body. 

2.  Inulin:  C,iH,^Oj^.  Inulin,  like  starch,  is  2.  inulin. 
iridely  difiased  in  nature;  it  is  found  in  the  roots  of 
different  Syngenestsdi  as  in  Inula  helenium^  ffelianthus  tubero9UBf 
Leontodon  taraxacum^  and  particularly  in  the  bulb  of  the  dahlia 
[Gf-eorgina).  Appears  as  a  white,  extremely  soft,  tasteless,  and 
inodorous  powder,  adhering  to  the  teeth.  Scarcely  soluble  in  cold 
water,  but  is  perfectly  dissolved  by  boiling  water,  without  forming 
a  paste,  and  during  cooling  it  is  deposited  pulveriform.  Even  by 
repeated  treatment  with  boiling  watery  inulin  is  converted  into 
sugar;  if  some  yeast  be  added  to  the  aqueous  solution,  wine  fer- 
mentation soon  sets  in.  In  the  heat,  it  very  quickly  reduces  salts 
of  silver,  of  copper,  and  of  lead.  Is  obtained  in  the  same  manner 
as  starch. 

8.  Lichenin  (Moss  Starch):  CisHj^Ojo (?).  It  appears  to  be 
Srst  formed,  by  boiling  with  water,  from  an  unknown  substance, 
which  occurs  in  differept  lichens,  as  Iceland  moss  {Oetraria  Ice- 
landioa)j  Lichen  plicatiUf  harbatWy  etc.  Sparingly  soluble  in 
cold  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol;  if  warm  water  be  poured  upon 
the  lichens,  the^  swell  to  a  slimy  jelly,  not  adhesive.  It  entirely 
dissolves  in  boihng  water;  after  the  cooling  of  the  thin  solution,  we 
obtain  a  jelly.  Quite  tasteless;  of  a  peculiar  moss  odor,  and  a 
brown  color.  We  obtain  lichenin,  if  Iceland  moss  be  completely 
extracted  with  cold  water  and  some  carbonate  of  potash,  and  the 
residue  boiled  some  time  with  water.  We  strain  it  whilst  it  is 
hot,  and  dry  the  jelly  by  a  gentle  heat.    Employed  in  medicine. 

GUM   SPECIES. 

1.  Dextrine:  CjjH,oO,o.  That  dextrine  already  ^  Dextrine, 
exists  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  is  not,  with  cer- 
tainty proved.  It  is  formed  by  the  action  of  heat  and  of  diastase, 
which  last  is  evolved  in  the  germination  of  wheat  and  of  other 
corn  (malt),*  and  of  dilute  acids  upon  starch.  It  is  best  obtained, 
if  1000  parts  starch  are  uniformly  moistened  with  2  parts  nitric 
acid  and  300  parts  water,  the  mass  first  dried  in  the  air,  and  then 
exposed  to  the  temperature  of  100^,  until  it  entirely  dissolves  in 
water  and  is  no  longer  colored  blue  by  tincture  of  iodine.  Or,  we 
digest  starch  paste  with  1  to  2  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid,  at  80  to 
90^,  after,  the  formation  of  dextrine  is  terminated,  precipitate  the 
sulphuric  acid  by  baryta,  evaporate  the  filtered  solution,  and  from 

*  We  obtain  diuta^e,  if  freshly  germinated  00m  (grain)  is  crushed,  stiired 
irith  half  its  weight  of  water,  and  expressed.  The  fluid  is  first  mixed  with  a  little 
iJcoholy  then  filtered,  and  the  diastase  precipitated  by  a  large  addition  of  alcohol. 
Dried  by  gentle  heat,  it  appears  as  a  gummy  body.  Is  probably  formed  from  the 
pfrotetn  Bubstances. 
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the  concentrated  fiaid  precipitate  the  dextrine  by  alcohol;  tk 
sugar,  simultaneoasly  formed,  remains  dissolTed.  Instead  of  nl- 
phuric  acid,  grain  malt,  or  diastase,  can  be  employed.  A  eoB- 
pletely  amorphous,  tasteless,  and  inodorous  mass,  resembling  goi 
Arabic ;  very  easily  soluble  in  water,  forming  a  slimy  fluid;  sololik 
in  aqueous  alcohol  and  insoluble  in  absolute.  Under  the  aetioa  rf 
diastase  and  dilute  acids,  it  is  converted  into  grape-angar.  (Eb- 
ployment,  instead  of  gum,  as  stiffening.  Use  in  medioinei  dextnae 
bandages.  Constituent  of  beer,  etc.) 
2.  Arabin.  ^'  Arobin  (Gum  in  a  limited  sense) :  CJSJ)^ 

It  is  probably  formed  in  the  cells  of  plants^  jwhoie 
walls  imbibe  the  aqueous  solution,  and  collect  it  in  the  intercdlalar 
spaces.  In  many  plants  it  is  found  in  such  quantity  ihat,l)j 
bursting  the  bark,  it  flows  out  in  aqueous  solution  and  dries,  fim- 
ing  yellow  transparent  globules,  as  gum  Arabic  firom  different 
species  of  Acacia^  cherry-tree  and  plum-tree  gum.  If  the  gum 
be  a  few  times  precipitated  from  the  aqueous  solution  by  aJcdid, 
it  is  obtained  pure.  Entirely  amorphous,  transparent,  of  glisBj 
fracture,  inodorous,  of  insipid  taste,  very  easily  soluble  in  water, 
forming  a  thickish  fluid  or  mucilage  (emulsions,  addition  to  ink). 
Insoluble  in  alcohol ;  is  very  easUy  converted  into  grape-sugtr 
under  co-operation  of  dilute  acids  (employment  in  medieine,  u 
means  of  thickening). 

8.   Vegetable  Qluten.    It  is  as  widely  diffused  as 
giuten.^     ^      ^^®  gums.     It  is  found  in  cells,  partly  deposited  u 

a  solid  mass,  and  partly  in  a  swollen  condition.  All 
parts  of  plants,  which  contain  gluten,  form,  when  drenched  with 
water,  a  thick,  slimy  mass,  resembling  paste ;  but  no  solution. 
Vegetable  glutens  appear  to  be  combinations  of  gum  with  lime 
salts  (phosphate  of  lime)  and  the  difference  between  them  is,  pro- 
bably, dependent  upon  the  relative  quantities  of  gum  and  salts  of 
lime.  If  we  digest  the  gluten  with  hydrochloric  acid,  entire  solu- 
tion follows,  and,  upon  the  addition  of  alcohol,  pure  gum  is  pre- 
cipitated. Vegetable  gluten,  in  common  with  gum  and  some 
starch,  is  found  in  tragacanth,  cherry-tree  and  plum-tree  gum,  in 
buckthorn  seed  {Trigonella  foenum  Ghrsecum^  in  the  seed  of  flee- 
bane  [Plantago  pByllium)y  in  linseed  {Linum  usitatUBimum)^  in 
the  bulbs  of  different  species  of  Orchis  (salep\  in  mallows,  in 
root  of  Althvea  officinalis^  etc. 

SPECIES   OF  SUGAR. 

1.  Milk-sugar.  1.  Milk'Sxigar{LiiCiim)  I  C„II,oO,o+2aq.  is  found 
only  in  animal  milk,  and  cannot  yet  be  produced  arti- 
ficially from  starch,  dextrine,  etc.,  although  experience  shows  that 
milk-sugar  is  greatly  increased  in  the  milk  by  taking  nourishment 
containing  amylum.     The  account  is  disputed  that  the  milk  of 
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bitches,  restricted  to  carnivoroas  diet,  contains  no  milk-sngar. 
Crystallizes  in  white  quadrilateral  columns,  sharpened  with  two 
faces ;  hard,  grates  between  the  teeth,  is  dissolved  in  6  parts  cold 
wmter,  and  in  from  8  to  4  parts  of  boiling,  insoluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  tastes  less  sweet  than  the  other  sugar.  By  digestion  with 
dilate  sulphulic  acid  it  is  converted  into  grape-sugar ;  on  the  con- 
trary, diastase  and  yeast  do  not  appear  to  cause  it  to  ferment ; 
however,  the  Baschkirs  and  Kalmucks  prepare  an  intoxicating 
drink  (kumis),  by  fermentation  of  mare's  milk.  We  obtain  milk- 
Bogar,  by  evaporating  to  syrup-thickness  milk  freed  from  the 
batter  and  cheese,  the  so-called  whey. 

^  2.  Cii»«-/%ar  (Common  Sugar) :  C„H,,0,o+aq.  2.  Cane-sngar. 
18  found  in  sugar-cane,  in  sugar-maple  {Acer  saccha- 
rinum)j  and  in  other  species  of  maple,  in  the  red  beet,  and  in  the 
▼ellow,  in  several  palms,  in  the  nectar  of  flowers,  etc.,  generally, 
inclosed  in  the  cells  in  aqueous  solution,  with  protein  compounds  and 
salts.  Expressed  sugar-juice  soon  commences  fermentation  at  com- 
mon temperature,  because  its  protein  substances  change  into  fer- 
ment* Hence,  in  its  production,  care  must  be  taken  soon  to  remove 
these  protein  substances,  which  is  done  by  boiling  up  the  juice  with 
l-6th  per  cent,  lime,  straining  and  evaporating.  The  first  crystals 
(muscovado)  are  purified  by  solution  in  water,  treatment  with  ani- 
mal charcoal  and  recrystallization,  whereby,  however,  one  part  of 
the  sugar  is  converted  into  uncrystallizable  sugar,  especially  if 
the  evaporation  be  carried  forward  at  a  high  temperature.  By 
slow  evaporation  of  the  pure  sugar  solution  we  obtain  large,  regu- 
lar, well-formed  crystals  rock-candy) ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the 
crystallization  be  interrupted  by  stirring,  we  obtain  aggregated 
small  white  crystals  (loaf  sugar).  Sugar  is  dissolved  in  almost 
all  proportions  in  water  (syrup),  and  is  also  dissolved,  abundantly, 
by  alcohol,  proportionate  to  the  water  it  contains.  Of  all  sugars, 
the  cane* species  is  the  sweetest;  it  is  unchangeable  in  the  air,  and 
phosphoresces  strongly  when  rubbed.  In  the  heat,  a  solution  of 
sugar  is,  by  degrees,  converted  into  uncrystallizable  sugar,  and  in 
proportion  as  this  occurs,  the  power  of  rotation  of  polarized  light 
diminishes.  In  the  presence  of  alkalies  this  change  takes  place 
slowly ;  on  the  contrary,  very  quickly  under  co-operation  of  acids. 
If  the  change  has  taken  place,  and  the  action  continues,  we  ob- 
tain glucinic  acid,  humin  substances,  etc.  If  yeast  be  added  to  a 
solution  of  cane-sugar,  fermentation  soon  commences,  but  previ- 
ously the  cane-sugar  is  converted  into  grape  and  uncrystallizable 
sugar.  Cane-sugar  melts  at  160°,  arid  stiffens  to  a  translucent, 
imcrystallizable  mass  (barley  sugar) ;  at  a  high  temperature  it 
assumes  a  brown  color  (caramel). 

8.    FruU'Sugar:    0,,H„Oj,-hx  aq.   is  found  in  3.  Fmit-sngar. 
sweet  fruits  with  grape-sugar.     Honey  is  a  mixture 
of  fruit-sugar  and  grape-sugar.    Fruit-sugar  appears  also  to  be 
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formed  by  the  action  of  acids  upon  other  sugars.  It  does  not 
crystallize,  tastes  very  sweet,  is  easily  soluble  in  water  and  iloo- 
hol,  loses  its  water  entirely  upon  the  water-bath.  It  absorbs  witer 
again  in  the  air,  and  is  said  thus  to  be  converted  into  grape-snnr. 
By  the  conversion  of  dextrine  into  grape-sugar,  there  is  said  to 
be  formed,  as  middle  member,  uncrystallizt^le  sugar.  Dextrine 
Sugar. 

4.Grape.Bugap.      *•  Chape-Sugar  (Starch  Sugar,  Granulair  Sugar): 

G],H„Ou-f- 2  aq.     Sweet  fruit,  as  grapes,  cherries, 

?lums,  figs,  etc.,  also  noney,  contain  fruit-sugar  and  grape-sngtr. 
!he  separation  of  these  is  accomplished  by  alcohol,  in  whick 
grape-sugar  is  not  easily  soluble.  In  the  liver  of  different  ani- 
mals grape-sugar  has  also  been  found.  If  we  dieest  starch  (or 
dextrine,  gum,  cellulose),  with  5  to  6  parts  water  and  2  to  8  parts 
sulphuric  acid,  it  is  entirely  converted  into  grape-sugar ;  if  tke 
acid  be  removed  by  baryta,  and  the  clear  solution  evaporated,  wo 
obtain  the  sugar  in  crystals.  Diastase  produces  the  same  effect 
In  diabetes  mellitus  (saccharine  urine),  starch,  cane-sugar,  gum, 
etc.,  are  converted  into  grape-sugar;  this  change  commeneei 
even  in  the  stomach  ;  the  grape-sugar  is  excreted  in  the  urino; 
however,  ip  many  cases,  crystallizable  sugar  is  not  formed.  Pure 
grape-sugar  is  white,  inodorous,  grates  between  the  teeth,  is  easilj 
pulverized,  tastes  less  sweet  than  cane-sugar,  and  crystallisei 
cauliflower-like,  and  in  rhomboidal  prisms.  It  is  dissolved  in 
1  1-3  parts  cold  water,  and  in  every  proportion  in  boiling;  inso- 
luble in  absolute  alcohol,  soluble  in  aqueous  ;  at  70^  it  becomes 
soft,  and  at  100^  it  resembles  a  thick  syrup ;  if  a  long  time  ex- 

fosed  to  this  temperature  it  loses  2  atoms  water  of  crystallization, 
t  is,  like  fruit-sugar,  directly  fermentable.  With  chloride  of 
sodiuTriy  grape-sugar  gives  a  colorless,  rather  hard  combination, 
consisting  of  NCI -f2(C,2HjjOij)-f2aq.,  which  crystallizes  in  large, 
regular,  hexagonal,  double  pyramids.  * 

5.  inosit  ^'  -fw<^**^-     Ii^  muscle,  a  sugar  is  found  which 

quite  agrees  with  grape-sugar,  but    in  crystallized 
state  contains  two  atoms  more  water. 

Second   Group, 
PECTIN-SUBSTANCES. 


The  pectin-substances  are  allied  to  the  carbohy- 
properder"^      drates  in  respect  to  their  diffusion  ;  they  are  found  in 

almost  all  plants,  especially  in  the  fleshy  fruits  of  the 
PomaccaSy  in  very  many  roots,  etc.  They  are  not  crystallizable ; 
insoluble  in  alcohol ;  some  are  soluble,  and  some  are  insoluble  in 
water;  all  possess  the  capability  to  form  jellies  with  water;  are 
in  part  neutral,  in  part  acid.  The  original  material  from 
which  the  pectin-substances  arise,  pectose^  is  a  body  wholly  inso- 
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lable  in  water.  It  ia  conTerted  into  the  other  pectin-anbstaoceB 
by  ft  ferment,  pectase,  occurring  in  fruits,  as  well  as  by  boiling 
vith  water  and  dilate  acids.  They  behave  indifferent  toward  po- 
lariied  light,  and  are  not  euaceptible  of  being  changed  to  sugar. 
Iodine  does  not  act  upon  them.  The  constitution  of  pectoee  is 
unknown,  because  it  cannot  be  separated  trom  cellulose,  without 
lofiering  a  change.  The  constitution  of  the  other  pectin-sub- 
itaBces  aid  tbeir  compounds  with  oxide  of  lead,  may  be  expressed 
by  the  following  empirical  formuln ; — ' 

Pectose  (T),  PbO- 

pSI'pV   ^cXo.+SHblcAO^THCPbO.    10     p.o. 

Metapectin,  ) C„H„0„,6HO,2PbO.  19    p.  c. 

Pectosio  acid,  0^H.0^+3H0....C„II„0„,  H0,2PbO.  33.4  p.  o. 
Pectic  "  C,,H^0„+2H0....C„H„0y,  2PbO.  33.8  p.c. 
Parapeotio  "  C„H„0„  +  2HO....CyH„03„  2PbO.  40.8  p.  c. 

Metapectic  "  C,  H.  0,  +2H0....C,  H^  0, ,  2PbO.  67.2  p.  c. 

If  we  commence  at  metapectic  acid,  the  other  pectin-sabstances 
appear  as  polymeric  compounds  of  that  acid.  Probably  pectose 
hu  »  still  higner  constitution  than  pectin.  The  changes  which 
take  place  in  the  conversions,  consist,  then,  in  a  division  into 
lower  combinations  of  equal  absolute  constitution. 

Pectate  (Pectin  Ferment):  is  obtained,  if  expreesd  pggttiM 
earrot-juice  be  precipitated  by  alcohol.     The  pectase 
soluble  in  water,  is  converted  into  an  insoluble  state  by  alcohol, 
without  losing  its  action  as  ferment. 

Pectoie  is  found  only  in  quite  unripe  fruit  with  peotoBs 
organic  acids  (citric  and  malic)  and  pectase. 

Pectin  occurs  in  fruits,  which  approach  maturity;  pg^^^ 
it  arises  without  doubt  from  pectose  under  the  united 
action  of  pectase,  heat  and  the  acids  occurring  in  unripe  fruits. 
If  we  boil  a  crushed  apple  a  short  time,  "we  ^tain  a  gelatinouB 
mass  of  pectin.  In  order  to  obtain  it  pure,  apples  or  pears  are 
expressed  in  the  cold,  the  obtained  juice  filtered,  the  lime  precipi- 
tated by  oxalic  acid,  and  the  albumen  by  tannin.  We  filter  again, 
and  precipitate  the  pectin  by  alcohol.  Pectin  is  also  obtained 
when  ground  beets  are  heated,  or  treated  with  dilute  acid.  The 
gelatinous  mass  is  washed  with  alcohol,  then  dissolved  in  cold  wa- 
ter, and  the  pectin  again  precipitated  by  alcohol.  White ;  soluble 
in  water ;  is  precipitated  by  alcohol  from  the  concentrated  solu- 
tion in  long  threads,  and  from  the  dilate  in  the  form  of  a  jelly. 
Does  not  react  acid,  and  gives  no  precipitate  with  a  solution  of 
BDgar  of  lead.  Alkaline  bases  with  pectin  immediately  give  peo- 
tie  acid  salts ;  under  the  influence  of  pectase,  it  is  converted  into 
peotosic  acid ;  dilute  acids  convert  it  into  pectic  acid ;  by  boiling 
viUt  water,  we  obtaia  metapectin. 
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Porapectin.  Parapectin.    We  boil  for  a  few  hours  a  solution 

of  pectin,  and  precipitate  the  parapectin  by  alcohol 
Exactly  resembles  pectin  ;  reacts  neutral;  gives  a  precipitate  vith 
a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead;  loses  2  atoms  water  at  140^. 
Metapectin.  Metapectin  is  found  in  the  over-ripe  fmits,  and  ii 

formed  by  boiling  parapectin  with  a  dilute  add. 
Resembles  pectin,  but  reacts  slightly  acid,  and  gives  a  preeipitite 
with  chloride  of  barium,  which  is  not  the  case  with  pectin  and 
parapectin;  in  like  manner  it  loses  2  atoms  water  at  140^.  If 
metapectin  be  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid,  we  obtain,  upon  tbe 
addition  of  alcohol,  a  precipitate  which  contains  hydrochloric  add. 
PectoBio  acid.         Pectoric  Add.   We  obtain  this  acid  by  the  actios 

of  pectase  upon  a  solution  of  pectin,  likewise  by  tin 
action  of  a  cold  dilute  alkaline  solution  upon  the  same ;  from  tlie 
alkaline  fluid,  acids  precipitate  the  pectosic  acid  gelatinous;  slighdj 
soluble  in  cold  water,  soluble  in  boiling. 
Pectio  acid.  Pectic  Add  is  very  easily  formed  if  pectosic  acid 

be  boiled  with  water,  also  by  the  action  of  acids,  or 
an  excess  of  alkaline  bases  upon  pectin.  We  generally  obtain 
the  acid  by  boiling  expressed  beet-juice  with  a  solution  of  pare 
potassa ;  we  filter,  precipitate  the  acid  with  chloride  of  calcium, 
decompose  the  precipitate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  wash  the 
deposited  pectic  acid  with  water.  Insoluble  in  cold  water,  slightly 
soluble  in  boiling.  BuC  if  we  boil  pectic  acid  a  long  time  with 
water,  it  is  completely  dissolved  under  the  formation  of  parapeo- 
tic  acid.  It  is  gelatinous,  and  gives,  with  alkalies,  easily  soluble 
uncrystallizable  compounds.  If  an  excess  of  base  be  present,  the 
pectic  acid  is  soon  changed  into  metapectic  acid.  The  warm 
solution  of  the  neutral  alkali  salt  gelatinizes  by  cooling  ;  with  the 
earthy  and  metallic  salts  it  gives  gelatinous  precipitates.  By  the 
action  of  dilute  nitric  add  upon  woody  fibre^  we  obtain  an  acid 
which  has  the  greatest  similarity  to  pectio  acid,  with  which  it 
seems  to  be  identical.    * 

Parapectic  Parapectic  Add  is  formed  by  boiling  pectic  acid 

acid.  with  water ;  the  pectic  acid  salts  at  150^,  and  by 

boiling  with  water,  are  converted  into  parapectates. 
Easily  soluble  in  water,  reacts  strongly  acid.  The  alkali  salts  are 
soluble ;  with  baryta  water,  in  excess,  an  insoluble  compound  arises. 
Metapectic  Acid.  Its  production  is  already  given ;  it  is  best 
obtained  if  pectic  acid  be  boiled  several  days  with  water ;  para- 
pectic acid  is  very  soon  converted  into  metapectic  acid.  Solu- 
ble in  water,  and  with  all  bases  gives  salts  soluble  in  water  ;  by 
excess  of  base,  the  salts  assume  a  yellow  color  in  the  air.  Is 
found  in  over-ripe  fruit. 

Pyropectio  Pyropectic  Add:  C^HgOg,  is  formed  with  carbonic 

acid.  acid  and  water,  if  pectin  or  metapectin  be  exposed 

to  a  temperature  of  200°.  Black,  insoluble  in  water, 
forms,  with  the  alkalies,  uncrystallizable  combinations. 
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As  is  well  known,  many  fruits  ripen  afterwards  if  itipeninff  of 
taken  anripe  from  the  tree.  As  remarked,  only  fruit 
pectose  occurs  in  the  nnripe  fruit;  by  ripening, 
pectin  and  parapectin  arise,  and  by  over-ripening,  metapectinio 
mcid  is  formed,  which  may  contribute  to  the  changing  of  starch 
into  sugar.  The  change,  therefore^  in  the  consistence  of  the 
fimity  depends  not  upon  cellulose,  but  upon  pectose.  The  unripe, 
green  fruit  emits  oxygen  in  the  light ;  by  ripening,  the  green 
ooloring-matter  Tanishes,  and  now  an  emission  of  carbonic  acid 
takes  place  by  day.  If  we  spread  air-tight  varnish  over  unripe 
fimity  Uie  ripening  is  prevented,  because,  without  doubt,  the  ez- 
ehange  of  gases  cannot  now  take  place.  In  proportion  as  the 
peetose  changes,  sugar  is  produced ;  pectose,  however,  is  not 
eonverted  into  sugar.  The  latter  arises,  probably,  by  the  action 
of  the  acids  present  upon  starch  and  vegetable  gluten.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  ripening  progresses,  the  acids  are  saturated  with 
bases,  as  with  potassa  and  lime. 

2.  Nitrogenous  Comhtnations. 

[    To  the  nitrogenous  compounds  belong : — 

a.  Z%e  Protein- Suiitances. 

bn  The  MembraneSy  giving  Glue  and  Qkondriny  and 

Cn  The  Animal  Coloring  Mattere. 

The  most  important  combinations,  of  which  the  organic  struc- 
ture of  the  animal  organism  consists,  and  which  form  the  princi- 
pal mass  of  animal  bodies,  are  protein  substances,  and  the  mem- 
branes giving  glue  and  chondrin.  The  latter  are  insoluble  in  water, 
but  if  they  are  a  long  time  boiled  with  water  entire  solution  fol- 
lows, and,  by  cooling,  the  entire  solution  stiffens  to  a  jelly  (glue); 
by  this  conversion  into  glue  the  membranes  appear  to  suffer  no 
change  in  their  constitution,  and  the  change  may  be  compared  to  that 
of  starch  into  the  like  constituted  dextrin.  The  protein-substances, 
on  the  contrary,  are  quite  decomposed  by  boiling  with  water ;  they 
fcHrm,  in  part,  substances  soluble  in  ]fater,  but  which  do  not 
gelatinize  by  cooling. 


Firtt  Group. 
PR0TBIN-8UBSTANCES. 

Organic  combinations,  which  are  classed  with  the  Constitution  of 
protein  compounds,  are  found  not  alone  in  the  ani-  ^^^^'^^ 
mal  organism,  but  also  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  ; 
and  it  has  been  already  remarked,  in  the  General  Part,  that  all 
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materUls  which  ure  neeessary  to  the  nauridmialit  of  anniil 
bodies,  and  from  whieh  animal  atruetures  are  prodveed,  eooir 
in  organised  form  in  the  vegetable  kingdom*  Bat  it  is  not  jit 
stricUr  proved  that  the  vegetable  oompoonds  are  perfeotljr  ideali- 
oal  with  those  of  the  animal  kingdonu  Phyaieuly^  this  ii  de* 
mdedly  not  the  ease ;  the  animal  sobetaneee  eppear  to  be  ridMri 
dao,  in  oxygen,  than  the  vegetable.  Indeed^  it  is  doabtfU  whetts 
tiie  constitntion  of  the  anbstancee  belongiiig  to  the  protrai  eoH- 
binations  is  the  same,  and  the  nmnerons  anuyaes  preaentod  halt 
not  been  able  to  determine  the  qneetion  beoanae  of  the  tui,  thst^ 
as  yet,  we  are  nnable  to  asoertain  the  parity  of  the  above  ■<» 
tioned  substances,  and  very  often  the  elementary  aaalyaea  kaii 
been  nndertaken  with  miied  materials.  NeverthaleeSy  these'  sik 
stances  present,  in  a  chemical  view,  so  many  oomtton  relatifloi, 
that  they,  like  the  carbohydrates,  may  be  considered  m  distissl 
class  of  organic  oompoands.  Besides  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitreM, 
oxygen,  and  a  few  Mlts,  the  protein  combiiiations  contain,  we^ 
a  small  quantity  of  snlphnr  and  phosphoros.  In  what  form  these 
elements  therein  appear,  whether  as  elements  nnited  directly  witk 
the  other  elements,  or  not  so  united,  is,  likewise,  not  yet  asov- 
Pj^i^i^  tained.    If  we  dissolve  the  protein  sofastanees  m 

potash  lye  b^  gentle  heat,  and  cautionaly  satorsto 
the  solution  with  acetic  acid,  a  gelatinons  preeipitate  is  prodoeed, 
whose  proportions  are  the  same,  whether  we  nave  osra  one  or 
another  of  the  protein  substances  for  the  research,  and  in  the 
solution  is  found  sulphide  of  potassium,  and  traces  of  hypopIuM- 
phite  of  potash.  This  behavior  has  led  to  the  supposition  that  in 
all  protein  substances  consisting  of  nitrogen,  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen,  a  common  body  exists,  to  which  we  have  ffiven  the 
name  Protein  (from  Kpotiyc*— 7  take  the  first  place)j  and  we  seek 
to  explain  the  difference  in  the  protein  compounds,  bv  considering 
them  as  combinations  of  protein  with  different  quantities  of  phos- 
phorus and  sulphur.  From  the  elementary  analyses  of  protein, 
we  calculate  the  following  formula :  ^gfi^n^^^O^^  with  which  1 
and  2  atoms  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus  are  believed  to  occur  in 
the  protein  combinations.  ^  Tet,  since  it  is  proved  that  protein  is 
not  a  non-sulphurous  substance,  this  opinion  can  no  longer  he 
sustained,  and  whilst  people  cannot  divest  themselves  of  the  idea 
of  a  proteiuy  in  order  to  maintain  this  idea,  they  arrive  at  other 
strange  and  truly  novel  opinions.  They  now  suppose  various 
compounds  of  protein ;  a  few  of  these  are  said  to  consist  of  pro- 
tein +NH3S,  and  NH^P;  others  are  said  to  be  constituted  of 
hyposulphurous  acid  and  protein,  e.  g. 

Albumen,.    .    .    .    20(C3,H„N,O,o+2HO)+8(NH,S)+NBLP. 
Fibrin, 6(C«HJ5f,0^+2HO)+    N^S +NH^. 
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If  we  dissolve  fibrin  in  dilnte  potash  Ije,  and  precipitate  with 
acetic  acid,  the  precipitate  is  said  to  be  fibrofibrin  (Faserstoff- 
fibrin).  As  an  especial  fundamental  compound,  as  little  can  be 
said  of  protein  matter  in  the  sense  of  protein^  as  of  the  carbo- 
hydrates. Since  these  latter  must  be  considered  as  different  com- 
pounds, notwithstanding  their  similarity  of  constitution,  and  as 
starch  is  not  dextrine,  and  dextrine  is  not  sugar,  with  like  reason- 
ing albumen  is  not  fibrin,  and  casein  is  not  legumin.  The  protein 
eompounds,  even  if  their  similar  constitution  shall  be  hereafter 
more  certainly  proved  to  differ  physically,  must  be  viewed  as  ac- 
eordant  with  each  other  in  the  common  chemical  relations.  It  has 
already  been  shown  in  reference  to  the  carbohydrates  that  rational 
formulae  could  not  be  determined.  That,  on  the  contrary,  the  em- 
pirical formulae,  from  several  fixed  compounds  which  they  form, 
may  be  ascertained  with  much  probability.  With  the  protein- 
substances,  it  is  as  yet  clearly  impossible  to  determine  even  an 
empirical  formula  with  but  an  approximation  to  correctness,  not 
alone  on  account  of  the  difficulty  mentioned,  of  obtaining  them  in 
a  pure  form,  but  also  on  account  of  the  want  of  positive  com- 
pounds of  the  same,  and  because  of  the  ease  with  which  they  de- 
compose. From  the  analytical  results  presented,  the  most  differ- 
ent formulae  may  be  calculated  with  equal  probability.  There  are, 
indeed,  compounds  of  higher  order,  whose  proximate  and  remote 
constituents  unite  but  slightly  with  each  other,  hence  their  great 
inclination  to  decomposition,  and  to  fall  into  compounds  of  a  lower 
order.  Many  of  the  phenomena  of  decomposition  make  it  in  a 
certain  degree  probable  that  they  produce  compounds  of  the  car- 
bohydrates with  nitrogenous  bodies.  In  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  in  respect  to  these  bodies,  we  must  abandon  every 
formula  by  which  their  atomic  constitution  is  said  to  be  expressed. 
Generally,  they  contain  in  100  parts:  55.16  carbon,  7.05  hydro- 
gen, 21.81  oxygen,  15.96  nitrogen,  with  j^  to  1  per  cent,  sulphur 
and  phosphorus  in  an  unknown  form. 

The  protein  compounds  do  not  possess  the  pro-  common  chemi- 
perty  of  crystallizing;  they  are  tasteless  and  in-  cai  properties  of 
odorous;  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  in  part  the  protein-sub- 
soluble  in  water.     If  dried  in  gentle  heat,  they  ■**^^**- 
appear  brittle  and  transparent.    When  moist  and  fresh,  they  are 
often  gelatinous,  and  then  contain  a  ^reat  quantity  of  water. 
They  are  known  in  two  modifications — m  the  fresh 
state,  and  in  the  coagulated.     Heat,  boiling  water,  ^f  ^tein-sub- 
alcohol,  and  mineral  acids,  conduct  them  from  the  stances, 
fresh  into  the  coagulated  modification ;  in  the  latter, 
the  compounds  are  insoluble  in  water,  more  permanent,  and  less 
subject  to  spontaneous  decomposition.    None  of  them  are  volatile, 
29 
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.  and,  bj  dry  distillation,  they  give  the  prodacts  meo- 

BehiTiorto       tioned  page  60.  For  the  phenomena  which  were  ok- 

served  m  the  patrefaction  of  protein-matter,  as  id 
as  the  conditions  under  which  these  occnr,  9ee  page  52.  Ai 
^^^  products  of  putrefaction,  may  be  mentioned  the  c»- 

putre^actioxL      bonate,   acetate,   bntyrate,   Talerianate,    caprontte, 

etc.,  of  ammonia;  also  lencin,  tyrosin,  etc. 
^     .  If  the  protein-substances  be  long  boiled  with  yi- 

boiiing^with      ^^^9  there  is  formed  some  carbonate  of  ammoiua, 
wAter.  various  substances  soluble  in  water,  whilst  the  re- 

maining undissolved  part  may  be  at  last  ground  to 
powder.  Hence  oxygen  must  be  absorbed,  and,  according  to  the 
theory  of  protein,  it  must  be  more  highly  oxidized,  forming  himk 
and  trioxide  of  protein. 

When  heated  a  long  time  with  peroonde  of  mang^ 
oxidhiug  ^^  ^^^>  ^^^  dilute  iulphuric  or  ehromicaeidj  the  protdn- 
bodies.  substances  give  all  the  acids  of  the  formyl  series  «p 

to  caprylio  acid,  as  well  as  the  nitryls  of  the  same^ 
particularly  nitrovaleryl,  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  benzoic  and  hydro- 
cyanic acid.  If  they  are  heated  with  concentrated  nitric  aeH 
they  become  yellow — {xanthoproteinie  acid),  A  solution  of  nitrwa 
acidf  in  nitrate  of  protoxide  of  mercury^  imparts  an  intense  red 
color  to  the  protein  compounds. 

If  into  a  solution  of  protein-substances  chlorine 
BehaTior  to  }yQ  conducted,  white  flakes,  containing  chlorine,  arc 
hv<irochioric  formed.  These  are  said  to  consist  of  protein-snb- 
acid.  stances  and  chlorous  acid.     These  compounds  must 

give  trioxyprotein  by  the  action  of  ammonia.  Bj 
concentrated  hydrochloric  aeidy  the  protein-substances,  when 
gently  heated  in  the  air,  are  colored  intensely  blue,  and  in  part 
dissolved  with  blue  color;  however,  only  under  decomposition. 

Acetic  and  a  few  other  organic  acidsj  likewise  com- 
adds]^*^^  **        ^^^  phosphoric  and  dilute  hydrochloric  acidy  dissolve 

the  protein  compounds  without  decomposition,  both 
in  their  soluble  and  in  their  insoluble  modification.  Ferrocyanid$ 
of  potassium  produces  a  white  precipitate  in  the  solution,  and/?r- 
ricyanide  of  potassium  a  lemon-yellow  one;  both  of  these  dissolve 
in  potassa,  under  production  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium. 

In  cojirentrated  mineral  acids  the  protein-substances  are  inso- 
luble. They  swell  gelatinous  in  the  acids  with  which  they  com- 
bine. These  compounds  are  insoluble  in  acidulated  water ;  when 
perfectly  washed,  on  the  contrary,  they  easily  dissolve  in  pure 
water;  but  there  probably  exist  no  definite  compounds  with  acids. 
If  we  let  hydrate  of  sulphuric  acid  act  a  long  time  upon  them, 
they  are  decomposed  under  production  of  leucin,  tyrosin,  and 
humus-like  substances.  All  protein  combinations  are  precipitated 
by  tannin  from  their  solution. 
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Solutions  of  pure  alkalies  completely  dissolve  ^^^  ^  ,    .     * 
protein  compounds,  particularly  m  the  heat;  acids,  \y^^^^^ 
however,   as  already  remarked,   again   precipitate 
them  no  longer  unchanged  from  their  solutions.     If  we  mix  them 
irith  alcohol,  precipitates  are  formed,  which  are  alkaline.*  By 
heating  the  solution,  it  evolves  ammonia.     If  we  boil  the  protein 
compounds  a  long  time  with  concentrated  potash  lye,  complete 
decomposition  takes  place  under  evolution  of  carbonate  of  am- 
monia and  production  of  leucin,  glycocoll,  and  different  acids.    If 
to  a  solution  of  protein-substances  in  acetic  acid  we  bring  differ- 
ent metallic  salts,  precipitates  are  formed  consisting  of  metallic 
oxide  and  protein-substance. 

If  to  a  solution  of  albumen  we  add  a  solution  of  . 

metallic  salts,  as  sulphate  of  copper,  nitrate  of  silver,  ^^^^^  ^ 
bichloride  of  mercury,  etc.,  precipitates  are  formed, 
irhich  consist  of  albumen-metaloxyd  and  of  the  compound  of  al- 
bumen with  the  acids.     The  latter  can  be  removed  with  water, 
irhilst  the  albumen-metaloxyd  remains  undissolved.     (Use  of  pro- 
tein-substances, as  albumen  and  casein  in  metallic  poisoning.) 


PROTEIN  COMBINATIONS  OF  THE  YBGBTABLB  EINODOM. 

1.  Legumin  is  found',  in  common  with  starch,  in  ^  -i^^gagj^ 
the  leguminous  plants,  as  the  bean,  the  pea,  and  the 

lintel.  By  soaking  these,  l^umin  is  dissolved  and  is  precipitated 
from  the  solution  by  acetic  acid  and  purified  by  washing  with  al- 
cohol. Freshly  precipitated,  it  appears  in  white  flakes  of  mother- 
of-pearl  lustre ;  dried,  it  possesses  a  yellow  color,  and  is  easily 
ground.  The  aqueous  solution. is  coagulated  like  albumen;  acetic 
and  phosphoric  acid  precipitate  it  from  the  solution,  but  it  easily 
dissolves  in  an  excess  of  acetic  acid.  Rennet  also  causes  it  to  coagu- 
late. Gives  no  soluble  compound  with  carbonate  of  baryta.  In  the 
seeds  which  afford  oil,  a  nitrogenous  body  is  found,  which  appears 
to  be  identical  with  legumin.  In  them  is  found  still  another  nitro- 
genous substance,  which  is  called  emulsin^  or  synajh 
tassy  but  varies  from  the  protein-substances  in  consti-  ^^^ 
tution ;  under  its  action  amygdalin  decomposes  into  hydrocyanic 
acid,  oil  of  bitter-almonds  and  sugar,  and  salacin  into  sugar  and 
salagenin  (p.  56).  A  quite  similar  body  is  fnyrosifiy  Myroflin. 
which  occurs  in  black  mustard  (p.  428). 

2.  Vegetable  Qluten.    If  meal  of  the  grains  be 
kneaded  in  a  linen  cloth  with  water,  until  the  latter  gjnt^^ 
takes  up  no  more  starch,  there  remains  in  the  cloth  a 

gray,  elastic,  tasteless  mass,  which  consists  of  coagulated  albumen 
and  vegetable  gluten.  The  latter  is  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol, 
and  is  precipitated  in  flakes  during  the  cooling;  thereby  vegetable 
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gluten  differs  from  the  other  protein  compounds.  In  moist  conii- 
tion  it  has  a  yellow  color,  may  be  drawn  out  between  the  fingen, 
is  adhesive,  tasteless,  and  causes  meal,  when  stirred  with  cold 
water,  to  give  a  paste.  Dried,  it  is  yellowish,  transparent,  hon- 
like,  and  pulverizable.  Insoluble  in  water. 
8  Vegetable  ^*   ^^ff^^^^^  Albumen  appears  not  to  be  differat 

aibumen.  from  animal  albumen.     Is  found  in  almost  all  vege- 

table juices ;  if  these  are  heated  to  boiling  it  is  co- 
agulated. Also  in  the  yea$t  eelh  is  found,  dissolYed,  a  protem 
compound,  which  is,  probably,  albumen. 


PBOTBIN  COMBINATIONS  OF  THB  ANIMAL  KINGDOM. 

1  Soluble  aibu-      ^*  -^^^^^^^  IS  much  diffused  in  the  animal  body, 
men.  It  is  the  principal  constituent  of  blood,  is  found  in 

eggs  of  birds,  of  lizards,  of  fish,  in  lymph,  in  chjie, 
in  diffierent  serous  secretions,  as  in  pus,  in  the  dropsical,  and  manr 
other  pathological  fluids,  mostly  in  combination  with  soda,  u 
blood  be  left  at  rest,  it  separates  into  the  coagulum  and  the  serum. 
The  latter  is  a  solution  of  different  salts  and  of  albumen-sodi  in 
water.  If  the  serum  be  evaporated  at  the  temperature  of  50^, 
and  the  dry  residue  washed  out  with  ether  and  alcodol,  there 
remains  an  amber-yellow  mass,  which  is  mostly  dissolved  in  water; 
the  solution  contains  most  all  salts,  besides  a  portion  of  albumen; 
the  residue  is  nearly  pure  albumen,  which  is  soluble,  of  course,  in 
pure  water.  In  dry  condition  it  is  pulverizable,  and  may  be  heated 
to  100^  without  losing  its  solubility.  The  solution  coagulates 
completely  at  63^.  Alcohol,  creosote,  and  acids  (except  acetic), 
cause  it  to  coagulate.  Rennet  is  without  action. 
Coagulated.  Coagulated  Albumen.     We  obtain  coagulated  al- 

bumen pure,  if  we  precipitate  a  solution  of  albumen 
by  hydrochloric  acid,  dissolve  the  precipitate  after  washing  in 
pure  water,  reprecipitate  the  albumen  by  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
and  extract  it  by  alcohol  and  ether.  It  shows  all  the  properties 
above  mentioned.  If  we  dissolve  coagulated  albumen  in  dilate 
potash  lye,  digest  the  solution  some  time  at  60^  to  70^,  and  then 
precipitate  with  acetic  acid,  we  obtain  a  snow-white,  flocculent 
precipitate,  which  contains  less  sulphur  than  common  albumen ; 
the  sulphur  can  no  longer  be  detected  by  the  ordinary  reagents. 
If  it  be  fused  with  caustic  alkalies,  however,  it  forms  sulphide 
of  potassium.  The  albumen  thus  obtained  is  said  to  be  a  com- 
pound of  protein  with  S^O^. 

2.  Fibrin.  2.  Fibrin.     Fibrin  is  found  dissolved  in  the  blood 

during  its  circulation,  in  chyle,  in  lymph.  In  coag- 
ulated state  it  forms  the  principal  constituent  of  the  muscles.  If 
the  blood  be  withdrawn  from  the  living  body,  the  fibrin  separates. 
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at  first,  in  fine  threads,  which  soon  contract  to  a  coherent,  elastic 
mass,  in  which  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  consists.  The  cras- 
samentum  which  forms  when  blood  is  left  at  rest,  is  fibrin,  which 
the  blood-corpuscles  inclose,  pervaded  by  serum.  The  coagula- 
tion of  dissolved  fibrin  is  accelerated  by  exposure  to  the  air.  By 
the  addition  of  the  alkali  salts,  as  well  as  by  shaking  with  car- 
bonic acid,  the  process  is  retarded. 

Coagulated   Fibrin.    It  is  obtained,  if  freshly-  coagulated 
drawn  blood  be  gently  stirred  with  a  twirling  stick,  fibrin. 
The  fibrin  which  adheres  to  the  stick  is  washed  with 
distilled  water  until  it  appears  white.     In  moist  condition  it  pos- 
sesses the  capability  of  rapidly  decomposing  deutoxide  of  hydro- 
gen.    Dried,  it  appears  as  a  yellowish,   opaque,  hard,  brittle, 
tasteless,  and  inodorous  mass ;  in  water  it  swells  up,  and  again 
acquires  its  former  properties.     In  fresh  condition  it  is  easily  dis- 
solved in  acetic  acid  and  in  alkalies,  and  very  soon  commences  to 
putrefy.     If  it  be  digested  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  potassa  (3 
parts  nitrate  of  potash  and  50  parts  water),  it  is  thus  completely 
dissolved ;   by  heating,   the  solution   coagulates  like   albumen. 
Other  alkali  salts  also  dissolve  fibrin.     Fibrin  is  richer  in  oxygen 
than  albumen.     If  we  bring,  spontaneously  coagulated  fibrin  a 
few  minutes  into  boiling  water,  it  assumes  all  the  p^^^^  thTm. 
properties  of  albumen,  is  then  no  longer  soluble  in 
aqueous  nitrate  of  potash,  and  no  longer  possesses  the  capability 
to  decompose  deutoxide  of  hydrogen.     By  oxidation  with  perox- 
ide of  manganese  and  sulphuric  acid,  fibrin  is  said  to  give  more 
butyric  acid  than  de  the  other  protein  compounds,  but  less  acetic 
and  benzoic  acid.     If  fibrin  be   dissolved  in  very  Bioxyprotein. 
dilute  potash  lye,  and  precipitated  with  acetic  acid, 
we  obtain  a  light  yellow  precipitate,  which  dries  to  a  brownish- 
green  resinous  mass.     This  is  pasty  in  warm  water,  and  may  then 
be  drawn  out  in  threads.     The  same  substance  is  said,  also,  to  be 
obtained  if  fibrin  be  a  long  time  boiled  in  water,  exposed  to  the 
air,  as  well  as  by  dissolving  hair  or  horn  in  potash  lye,  and  pre- 
cipitating by  acetic  acid.    This  body  is  the  so-called  fibrin-protein, 
or  bioxyprotein,  as  it  was  formerly  called;  it  is  said  to  be  a  com- 
pound of  oxyprotein  with  Sfij^* 

If  we  boil  fibrin,  albumen,  or  casein,  a  long  time  Trioxyprotein. 
with  water,  with  access  of  air,  evaporate  the  solu- 
tion, and  extract  the  residue  with  alcohol,  a  body  remains,  which, 
by  drying,  becomes  brittle,  is  dissolved  in  cold  water,  and  precipi- 
tated from  the  solution  by  mineral  acids,  and  by  metallic  salts, 
but  not  by  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  This  body  is  said  to  be 
still  richer  than  the  former  in  oxygen,  and  to  exhibit  a  combination 
of  oxidized  protein  with  NH^O-hSHO,  therefore,  of  oxide  of 
ammonium  with  water  (?}.  The  same  substance  must  also  be 
found  in  inflamed  blood,  in  pus  and  in  pathological  tumors ;  it  must 
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farther  be  obtained  by  decomposition  of  the  so-called  chlorite  of 
protein  with  ammonia.  If  we  dissolve  this  body  in  alkalies,  and 
precipitate  it  with  an  acid,  the  trae  triozyprotein  most  be  pre 
cipitated. 

Viteiiin.  Vitellin.    If  we  stir  the  yolk  of  egg  with  water 

to  an  emulsion,  we  obtain,  after  the  fat  is  separated, 
a  solution  which,  at  75^,  coagulates  like  albumen,  bnt  is  not  pr»> 
cipitated  by  copper  and  lead  salts.  The  coagulated  yiteilin 
behaves  quite  like  coagulated  albumen,  but  contains  more  oxygen. 
3  Casein.  ^*  ^^^^  (Caseum)  is  said  to  contain  no  phospho- 

rus, and  is  thereby  distinguishedJrom  the  other  pro- 
tein combinations.  It  is  the  protein  compound  of  animal  milk, 
and  is  known  in  a  soluble  modification,  and  in  an  insolnble.  Fresh 
milk  is  precipitated  "by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  washed  pre- 
cipitate is  dissolved  in  carbonate  of  soda.  The  solution  is  left 
standing,  at  20^,  until  the  fat  separates,  and  is  then  again  pre- 
cipitated by  an  acid.  From  the  precipitated  casein  the  adhering 
acid,  as  well  as  the  fat,  is  withdrawn  by  long  treatment,  first  with 
water,  then  with  alcohol  and  ether.  The  casein  thus  obtuned 
exhibits,  after  drying,  a  transparent  amber-yellow  mass,  which  is 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  easily  soluble  if  the  water  contains 
a  little  free  potassa.  This  alkaline  solution  does  not  coagulate 
by  heating ;  by  evaporation  upon  the  water-bath,  a  film  of  coagu- 
lated casein  rises  upon  the  surface.  From  the  solution  the  casein 
is  precipitated  by  acids,  even  by  acetic  acid,  without  perceptibly 
dissolving  in  excess,  but  it  is  easily  dissolved  in  oxalic  and  tartaric 
acid.  Gives,  not  with  potassa  alone,  but  also  with  lime  and  ba- 
ryta, combinations  soluble  in  water.  The  ash  of  casein  contains 
much  phosphate  of  potassa  and  of  lime. 

roasniiated  Coagulated    Casein   (Cheese).     If    a   solution   of 

casein.  casein,   or  fresh   milk,  be   gently  heated  with  the 

mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  of  a  young  calf, 
the  so-called  rennet,  the  casein  is  completely  coagulated,  and 
forms  a  coherent,  quivering  jelly.  One  part  rennet  is, sufficient 
to  coagulate  1800  parts  milk.  In  dry  condition,  coagulated  casein 
appears  as  a  transparent,  hard,  yellowish  mass,  which  is  insoluble 
in  water,  and  behaves  almost  exactly  like  coagulated  albumen.  It 
is  not  easily  soluble  in  acetic  acid ;  by  heating  with  potash  lye  it 
evolves  sulphide  of  ammonium.  Fused  w^ith  hydrate  of  potassa, 
we  obtain  Icucin,  tyrosin,  and  valerianic  acid,  under  evolution  of 
hydrogen  gas. 

4.  Crystaiiin.  ^'    Crystallin   is   the  protein  compound   of   the 

crystalline  humor  of  the  eye.  In  order  to  obtain  it, 
the  crystalline  lens  is  washed  with  water,  ground,  and  then  mixed 
with  water  and  filtered.  The  solution  coagulates  like  albumen,  by 
heating,  and  generally  agrees  in  most  properties  with  a  solution  of 
the  latter  substance.     In  dry  condition  it  is  completely  white  and 
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pnlverizable.  If  we  accurately  saturate  the  acetic  acid  solution 
with  ammonia  it  is  precipitated.  *  Crystallin  is  said  to  contain  no 
phosphorus.  In  the  red  blood  corpuscles  a  fluid  is  Qjobuiin 
found  inclosed  which  consists  of  the  coloring  matter 
of  the  blood  and  a  protein  compound.  This  fluid  ia  said  to  be 
identical  with  crystallin ;  according  to  other  accounts,  it  is  a 
special  protein  combination,  which  has  been  called  globulin, 

6.    fforth  Tissues.      To  the   ham-tissues   belong  Hom  structure 
hair,  nails,  horn,  claws,  and  farther,  the  epidermis 
and  epithelium.    These  substances  dissolve  completely  by  boiling 
wilh  potash;   upon  the  addition  of  acids  a  lively  evolution  of 
hydrosulphuric  acid  follows  ;  hair  contains  5  per  cent,  of  sulphur. 

Fibroin:   N^CgjHjjOjy (?).     We    obtain  this  sub- 
stance if  raw  silk  or  gossamer  be  successively  boiled  Appendix  to  the 
in  alcohol,  water,  and  acetic  acid,  and  the  residue  p^S.^°°^" 
again  boiled  with  water  until  it  no  longer  reacts  acid. 
It  is  white,  elastic,  insoluble  in  acetic  acid ;  it  dissolves  in  hydro- 
chloric and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  precipitated  from 
its  solution  by  tannin.     Soluble  in  strong  potassa  solution,  and 
again  precipitable,  unchanged,  by  dilution  with  water.     The  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  sponge  is  said  to  be  a  combination  of  fibroin 
with  iodine,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus. 

Chitin :  ^tyzS^4s*fi9^t'*99^4fflf^  "  the  horny  sub-  ^^^ 
stance  of  the  articulata ;  it  is  obtained  if  the  sheath, 
wings,  and  shields  of  the  beetle,  the  shell  of  the  crab,  of  the  lob- 
ster, spider,  etc.,  be  successively  extracted  with  water,  alcohol, 
ether,  and  dilute  potassa  solution.  It  is  white,  and  of  the  form 
of  the  original  tissue.  Is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  and  in  nitric 
acid  without  change  of  color.  Drenched  in  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  it  swells  up  and  liquefies  without  blackening.  Insoluble  in 
concentrated  potassa  solution. 


Second  Group, 

TISSUES  AFFORDING  GLUE  AND  CHONDRIN. 
OLUB  AND  CHONDRIK. 

The  tissues  which  furnish  glue  and  chondrin  are 
found  only  in  animal  bodies.     To  these  belong  all  giue'wi^rhoii- 
parts  of  the  animal  organism  formed  of  ligamentous  drm. 
tissue,  as  the  tendons,  ligaments,  fasciae,  the  fibrous 
tissue,  the  true  skin,  the  cartilaginous  tissue,  and,  in  part,  the 
elastic  tissues.     These  substances  are  insoluble  in  water.      The 
ligamentous  tissue  swells  up  in  acetic  acid;  the  cartilaginous  tissue, 
as  well  as  the  fibres  of  the  elastic  tissues,  do  not  change  in  acetic 
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Lefttfaff.  ^^*  ^  moist  condition  these  bodies  easily  patieiy. 

If  the  tissues  froln  which  cine  is  obtained  aie 
brouffht  into  a  solation  of  tannin,  they  absorb  the  latter  cooh 
pletely,  and  give  therewith  a  coherent  componnd — ^leather,  wluck 
resists  putrefaction  and  is  perfectly  insoluble  in  water.  Leather 
is  obtained  if  the  fresh,  carefully  cleaned,  animal  skins  be  broo^ 
in  contact  with  bodies  containing  tannin  under  exclusion  of  air. 

If  the  above-mentioned  substances  be  boiled  a  long  time  witk 
water,  they  are  dissolyed,  and  change  into  glue,  which,  howefer, 
possesses  different  properties,  according  to  the  substance  bm 
which  it  is  obtained.  That  procured  from  ligamentous  tissue  and 
from  the  cartilaginous  basis  of  bones,  is  arcUnarjf  glue^  and  that 
from  permanent  cartilage,  with  the  exception  of  the  glue  from 
fibrous  cartilage,  is  called  ehandriiu  It  aiffers.  from  the  proton 
substances  in  this,  that  it  is  not  precipitated  %  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  from  the  acetic  acid  solution ;  assumes  no  blue  color  by 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  no  yellow  by  nitric  add.  But  if  it  m 
treated  with  peroxide  of  manganese  and  dilute  sulphuric  add,  or 
with  chromic  acid,  it  thus  gives  the  same  products  as  protein  sab- 
stances  ;  in  the  same  manner  as  by  the  action  of  nitno  acid,  hy* 
drate  of  potassa,  and  hydrate  of  sulphuric  acid. 

1.  Glue.  1'  ^^^  (^^^^  ^^^^)  •  '^J^ifitfii  Q)-  ^  obtained 

very  pure,  if  from  the  cleansed  bone  the  phosphate 

of  lime  be  withdrawn  by  digestion  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
and  the  cartilaginous  substance,  which  remains  after  the  requisite 
washing  be  changed  into  glue  by  boiling  with  water.  The  obtained 
solution  is  so  far  evaporated  that  it  stiffens  by  cooling.  The  jellj 
is  then  cut  in  thin  slices  and  dried  by  gentle  beat.  In  the  bladder 
of  the  sturgeon,  glue  appears  to  occur  ready  formed.  Colorless, 
transparent,  hard,  tasteless,  and  inodorous  mass;  reacting  neu- 
tral. Softens  in  cold  water,  in  which  it  dilates,  becomes  opaque, 
and,  by  gentle  heating,  completely  dissolves,  forming  a  clear  co- 
lorless fluid,  which,  by  cooling,  stiffens  to  a  clear  jelly.  Insoluble 
in  alcohol,  ether,  fats,  and  volatile  oils.  If  glue  be  often.dissolved 
in  warm  water,  it  thus  loses  the  capability  of  gelatinizing,  which 
appears  to  be  caused  by  absorption  of  water.  If  chlorine  be  con- 
ducted into  a  solution  of  glue,  a  white  elastic  foam  is  formed,  which 
is  said  to  consist  of  glue  and  chlorous  acid.  Dilute,  pure  alkalies 
and  ammonia  do  not  deprive  glue  of  the  property  of  gelatinising ; 
but  if  the  solution  be  accurately  saturated  with  acetic  acid  and 
then  evaporated,  it  no  longer  gelatinizes.  Alum  and  sulphate  of 
alumina  produce  no  precipitate  in  the  solution ;  with  a  mixture  of 
common  salt  and  alum^  on  the  contrary!  a  white  precipitate  is 
formed.  Sulphate  of  peroxide  of  iron  produces  no  precipitation  in 
the  cold,  but  by  boiling  a  precipitate  is  formed,  which  is  said  to 
consist  of  1  atom  of  glue  and  1  atom  of  sexa-sulphate  of  peroxide 
of  iron.    Protochhrtde  of  tin^  neutral  and  basic  acetate  of  leady 
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bichloride  of  mereurt/y  sulphate^  of  platinum^  and  chloride  of  pla- 
tinum cause  a  precipitation. 

2.  Chondrin  (Cartilage  Glue) :  N^Cs^Hj^O,^  (?),  is  2.  chondrin. 
obtaiued  by  boiling  the  permanent  cartilages  (except 
fibrous  cartilages).  Quite  resembles  glue,  yet  alum  and  tulphate  of 
'alumina  precipitate  chondrin  from  its  solution,  in  white  compact 
flakes.  Acetic  acid  produces  turbidity,  which  does  not  vanish  by 
the  addition  of  much  acid ;  sulphate  of  peroxide  of  iron  immedi- 
ately occasions  a  copious  precipitate,  which  is  noluhle  in  an  excesB 
of  the  precipitant.  Chondrin  contains  a  small  quantity  of 
sulphur. 

Third  Group, 

ANIMAL  COLORING  MATTERS. 

Hsematin  (Coloring  Matter  of  the  Blood):  N3C44 
H^O^Fe  (?).  Haematin  is  found  intimately  combined  10-8^"^^* 
with  a  protein  compound  (globulin)  in  the  blood  blood, 
corpuscles.  If  we  mix  freshly  drawn  blood  with  a  Hamatin. 
concentrated  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  the  blood 
corpuscles  separate,  whilst  albumen  and  fibrin  remain  dissolved.  The 
corpuscles  are  collected  upon  a  filter,  and  boiled  out  with  alcohol 
and  a  little  sulphuric  acid.  The  filtered  solution  is  saturated  with 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  the  solution  of  hsematein-ammonia  fil- 
tered from  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  evaporated ;  as  residue, 
haematin  remains,  which  is  freed  from  fat  by  ether.  Brownish- 
black,  tasteless,  and  inodorous  powder ;  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
ether,  fats,  and  volatile  oils.  It  burns  without  fusion ;  evolves 
thereby  an  odor  like  burnt  horn,  and  leaves  behind  pure  oxide  of 
iron.  Nitric  acid  completely  destroys  haematin  by  boiling.  If 
haematin  be  shaken  with  chlorine  water^  the  color  vanishes  in- 
stantly ;  white  flakes  are  formed,  and  in  the  abfiltered  fluid  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  perchloride  of  iron  are  found.  If  hydrate  of 
sulphuric  acid  act  a  long  time  upon  haematin,  we  obtain,  under 
evolution  of  hydrogen  gas  (?),  haematin  free  from  iron,  but  still 
red.  With  mineral  acids  haematin  forms  combinations  insoluble 
in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  compounds  with  the  alkalies 
are  dissolved  in  water  with  dark  blood-red  color ;  they  are  also 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  If  the  solution  of  haematin,  in 
slightly  alkaline  water,  be  accurately  saturated  with  acetic  acid, 
we  thus  obtain  a  reddish-brown  fluid,  in  which  neutral  and  basic 
acetate  of  lead,  acetate  of  copper,  and  nitrate  of  silver  produce 
green  and  brown  precipitates;  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  pro- 
duces no  precipitation. 

Hsemaphsein.   This  yet  little  known  coloring  mat-  2.  Hamaphaiit 
ter  is  said  to  be  found,  in  small  quantity,  in  arterial 
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as  well  u  in  tenons  blood,  and  to  determine  the  yellow  eolor  of 
the  sernm.  It  differs  from  hnmatin  in  its  solnbility  in  watn, 
alcohol,  and  ether.  In  the  blood  of  MaUma  this  coloring  matter 
is  said  to  occnr  in  large  quantity ;  it  i%  withoat  doubt,  a  prodKt 
of  the  decomposition  of  hmmatin. 
8.H«»toidiiL      Esnnatoidin.     lu  lintared  bloodvwaela  and  ia 

extravasation,  are  found  small  erystalsi  sometnaei 
yellow,  sometimes  red,  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether, 
acetic  acid,  in  dilute  mineral  acids,  and  in  dilute  alkalies ;  they 
are  called  hsematoidin,  and  do  not  always  appear  to  contain  irau 
Pigmtntum  nigrum  oceuli  (Augenschwan),  is  found,  mb»d 
with  mucus  (schleim),  in  the  eve  of  man  and  of  the  inferior  am* 
mals.  In  order  to  obtain  it,  tne  choroidea  of  the  ox,  beuing  the 
Pigmentum  nigrum^  is  taken  out,  prepared,  and  laid  in  pure 
water  until  the  latter  is  no  longer  colorea.  llie  pigment  is  then 
stripped  off  with  a  hair  pencil  under  water.  A  black,  dull-look- 
ing, inodorous,  and  tasteless  powder,  which  is  dissolyed  in  pure 
potassa  in  the  heat,  under  CTolution  of  ammonia.  It  is  a  mixture 
of  different  substances.  The  so-called  ink  of  the  cutilefiah  (genus 
Sepia)  is  a  similar  coloring  matter* 

Q-aUrBravm  (Cholepyrrhin).    The  color  of  the 

^«^8"**i   gall  is  due  to  a  brownish-yellow  coloring  matter, 

'  GftU^broinL       vhi<^h,  howcTcr,  cannot  be  separated  from  the  f^ 

without  decomposition.  If  a  fluid  containing  tliis 
coloring  matter  be,  by  degrees,  mixed  with  nitric  acid,  it  assumes, 
Buccessively,  a  brownish,  green,  violet,  red,  and  at  last,  yellow 
color.  This  substance  is  occasionally  found,  as  a  muddy  deposit, 
in  the  gall,  or  collected  as  a  concretion,  forming  gall-stones,  which 
show  the  above-mentioned  reaction  with  nitric  acid.  It  possesses 
a  yellow,  or  reddish-brown  color,  is  infusible,  tasteless,  and  in- 
odorous, insoluble  in  water.  Dissolves  in  potassa,  with  yellow 
color ;  the  solution  assumes  a  green  color  in  the  air,  under  pro- 
GaU-yeUow.       duction   of  leaf-green.      The    so-called  galhyeUaw 

(Bilifulvin,  Bilifulvinic  Acid)  arises,  probably,  from 
Coloring  mat-  gall-brown.  Also  in  urine  are  found  several  eohr- 
tcrB  of  unne.     ^.^^  matters^  whose  nature,  however,  is  not  yet  known. 


SEVENTH    DIVISION. 


GENERAL  PRODUCTS  OF  THE  DECOMPOSITION  OF  PROXI- 
MATE CONSTITUENTS  OP  THE  VEGETABLE  AND  OF 
THE  AiJIMAL  KINGDOM. 

ULMIN-SUBSTANCES  AKD  HUMIN-SUBSTANCES. 

Bt  mouldering  and  putrefaction  (p.  57),  the  common  constita- 
ents  of  plants  and  animals  separate  into  a  series  of  sabstanees, 
vhich  are  distingaished  by  fixed  durability,  and  are  called  almin 
and  humin  substances.  The  same  matters  are  obtained  bj  the 
action  of  acida  and  alkalies  npon  the  above  componnds.  By 
mould,  is  understood  that  mixture  of  the  products  of  decomposi- 
tion  with  disintegrated  rock  i(lii(=h  covers  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
vhose  fertility  is  mainly  dependent  npon  the  organic  products  of 
decomposition.  As  the  process  of  decay  does  not  cease,  the  or- 
ganic constituents  are  subject  to  a  constant  change ;  thus,  by  the 
oxidation  of  ulmic  acid  arises  humic  acid,  from  humic  acid 
gcic  acid,  and,  in  like  manner,  by  the  oxidation  of  ge'io  acid, 
crenic  acid  may  be  formed.  In  the  soil,  the  above-mentioned 
acids  are  generally  united  with  bases,  especially  with  ammonia. 
The  constitution  of  these  matters  is  expressed  by  the  following 
empirical  formnlte : — 

Ulmia C*,H,60u. 

Ulmioacid  . C„H„0,„ 

Humin C„Hj,0„, 

Humic  acid ^«>I^iiO„i 

Geicacid C^H„0,„ 

Crenic  acid  (Quellsitnre)     .     .  0^11^,0  ,„ 

Apocrenio  acid  (QuellsatEsSure)  G^II^jO^. 

Of  these  substances,  crenic  acid  is  soluble  in  water,  apocrenic, 
ulmic,  and  humic  acid  dissolve  in  alkalies;  ulmin  and  humin 
are  insoluble  in  water  and  in  alkalies ;  but  to  a  certain  extent,  they 
can  be  made  soluble  by  being  changed  into  ulmic  and  humic 
acid.     These  compounds  are  all  amorphous  and  inodorous.     If 
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they  be  fused  with  hydrate  of  potMHWi  with  eTolutioii  of  hydro- 
gen gas,  we  obtain  formic  and  carbonic  acid.  Thej  are  deeoni- 
posed  by  nitric  acid,  and,  with  chlorine,  they  give  Tarioos  chlo- 
rine-prodacts. 

ui,,^^^!^  Under  «Zmffi-«iitftaiiee»  are  generaHy  indidel 

stances.  the  matters  which  are  formed  by  the  action  of  aetdi 

upon  sugars,  as  well  as  each  of  those  which  occur  la 
nature  in  some  kinds  of  brown  turf.  In  eonstitation,  these  mat- 
ters agree  with  each  other,  but  in  their  remaining  relations  they 
show  such  marked  deyiations,  that  they  cannot  be  considered  u 
identical.  They  are  of  brown  color,  and  are  led  OTer,  by  the 
action  of  acids,  under  absorption  of  oxygen,  into  tiie  hnmin-snb- 
stances.  If  we  treat  cane-sugar  a  long  time  with  a  dilate  acid, 
below  the  boiling  point,  it  forms  brown,  flakes ;  if  we  treat  these 
with  alkalies,  ulmic  add  is  dissolred  whilst  ulmin  remains. 
l.uimioaoid.  Ulmie  AM  is  precipitated  from  the  alkalink 

solution  by  an  add,  as  a  brownish  jelly,  which  com- 
pletely dissolves  in  water.  By  being  well  dried,  it  loses  its  sohi- 
bility.  The  solution  of  uunate  of  ammonia  ffivMi  'vnth  the 
paetal  salts,  predpitates  which  consist  of  ulmate  of  ammoma  and 
ulmates  of  metals. 
2.  Ulmin.  Ulmin.    A  brown  substance,  insoluble  in  water, 

adds,  and  alkalies.    After  a   long  time,  nlmin  is 
changed,  by  alkalies,  into  ulmic  acid. 

Homin-Bub-  ^^  relation  to  the  JSPtifTitn-nc&tfton^et,  in  genersl, 

stances.  the  Same  is  true  that  is  given  in  connection  with  the 

ulmin-substances.     They  all  naturally  contain  water 
and  ammonia  in  various  proportions ;  they  occur  in  black  turfs,  in 
soil,  and  in  soot ;  they  essentially  diflfer  from  the  artificial,  and 
have  different  atomic  weights. 
Humic  acid.  Humic  Add.     If  we  boil  a  long  time  8  parts 

sugar  with  2  parts  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid 
and  20  parts  water,  we  obtain  a  dark-brown  body — a  humin- 
Bubstance.  This  is  treated  with  potassa,  and  the  humic  acid 
precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid.  It  appears  a  blackish-brown, 
slippery  mass,  of  slightly  astringent  and  acid  taste.  When  dry 
it  is  black,  inodorous,  and  tasteless.  With  the  alkalies,  it  gives 
.soluble  compounds ;  with  the  alkali  earths  and  heavy-metal  oxides, 
sometimes  soluble,  sometimes  insoluble  compounds.  Humic  acid 
has  a  great  tendency  to  absorb  ammonia,  and  holds  it  so  firmly 
that,  even  by  boiling  with  carbonate  of  soda,  it  does  not  escape. 
Geic  acid-  ^J  absorbing  oxygen,  humic  acid  is  converted  into 

geie  acid.  If  we  extract  soil  with  carbonate  of 
soda,  and  precipitate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  precipitated 
humic  acid  contains,  also,  ammonia. 
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Humin,     The  portion  of  humin-substance,  which  YLxnom, 
is  insoluble  in  alkalies,  is  dark-colored,  and  is  con- 
verted, by  the  influence  of  strong  alkalies  into  humic  acid. 

Crenic  and  Apocrenie  Acid  {Q,xie\\^^^xrQ  and  Quell- 
satzsaure).     These  acids  are  found  in  the  water  of  Crenicandupo- 
several  springs,  and  appear  to  be  common  products  Thetfoma- 
of  putrefaction ;  they  are  found  in  soil,  in  mouldering  tion. 
wood,  in  brown  iron-stone  (ore),  in  iron-ochres,  etc. 
Apocrenic  acid  is  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  ulmin- 
Bubstances  and  humin-substances,  and  appear  also  to  be  formed 
by  the  action  of  that  acid  upon  crude  iron.     The  pure  acids  are 
non-nitrogenous,  but  generally  the  acids  contain  ammonia.    They 
are  best  obtained  from  ochre,  which  ra  boiled  with  caustic  lye. 
The  alkaline  fluid,  over-saturated  by  acetic  acid,  is  mixed  with 
acetate  of  copper  as  long  as  a  precipitate  is  formed  of  apocrenate 
of  copper.     From  the  solution,  crenate  of  copper  is  precipitated 
by  carbonate  of  ammonia.    In  the  decomposition  of  metallic  salts 
by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  we  obtain  the  pure  acids,  which,  however, 
as  remarked,  contain  ammonia. 

Orenic  ^(7u2(Quellsaure)  appears  as  a  hard,  trans-  ^  oenic  add. 

{>arent,  sulphur-yellow,  inodorous  mass;  not  crystal- 
ine  ;  soluble  in  all  proportions,  in  water  and  in  alcohol ;  of  a  taste 
at  first  sour,  and  afterwards  astringent.  By  heating  with  pure 
potassa,  it  evolves  ammonia.  By  long  standing  in  the  air,  it  is 
converted  into  apocrenic  acid.  It  forms  with  bases  yellow  com- 
pounds, some  of  which  are  soluble  and  some  insoluble.  The  salt 
of  protoxide  of  iron  is  found  in  several  mineral  waters.  But 
these  salts  all  contain  ammonia,  and  are  to  be  considered  as 
double  salts. 

Apocrenic  Acid  (Quellsatzsaure)  possesses  a  dark 
color;  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol;  reddens  lit-  add.^*^^*"*^*' 
mus;    tastes  not  sour,  but  astringent  like  tannin. 
From  the  solution  in  water,  the  acid  is  precipitated  by  hydro- 
chloric acid.      The  salts  possess  a  dark  color;    they  agree  in 
solubility  with  the  crenic  acids;  they  all  contain  ammonia. 

Extract- Sediment.     If  we  extract  fresh  or  dry      t-^*-ed' 
vegetable  substances  with  water,  we  obtain  colorless  J^^ 
solutions,  which  become  dark-colored  by  evaporation 
in  the  air;  if  we  treat  the  extract-like  residue  with  water,  there 
remains  mostly  a  dark-colored  body,  which  is  called  extract-sedi- 
ment; this  is  soluble  in  alkalies,  and  agrees  in  its  relations  with 
the  ulmin-substances  and  those  of  humin. 

To  the  general  products  of  putrefaction  and  decay  grown  and  bi- 
belong  brown  coal  and  bituminotu  coal.  tnminoas  ooai. 
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methyloiydiorphori      "' 

melhyl-hydroaulphu 

monnie,  401 

morin-unnic,  397 

morinjtie,  113 


naphtjI-aulpho'iDlphiri 
»,.fo-ayn.py!ic,  3S7 
niito-tolnylic,  251 


-  oeninihic,  IM 


-  opianic,  304,  375 

-  opi>n-aiilphurou*,3 

-  oiwllmjc.  40T 

-  creeic,  408 

-  oiilic,  381 

-  niamid-oialie,  S83 
~  oiimlDic,  3X3 


pectouc,44B 

p«liLrgoiiic»  1SS 

prnla-chlofphanolic.Ul 

pblhalatnic,  1S3 

pMMliBio,  183 

phUlioUicBU 

bjdnU  af,  1S> 

phonol-iulphuric.lBB 

pltonMeMie,  119 , 

pbuttDic,  IS) 


-  pimuie,  171 

-  pinic,  371 

-  pimantie,  IfO 

-  polrailie,  431 

-  proplaaie,  UT 
-■  pvrp"'lli  MS 

-  purpurin-nlphHiic,  414 

-  purpur-mlphnric,  413 

-  pyiomuclc,  303 

-  pjro-oliTimic,  4SS 


prromcm-unmc,  403 


]  rich]  or- bu  lyric,  150 


mliiiieallic,  403 

rul.i"uallir!.  103 

rnbinlc,  404 

rnlirin-nllric,  903 

rutLlin.iulpliuric,4a7 


d.nlUl-u-UicUl 
-Ma(iaic,439 

-  UBUlic,  4tt 

-  MbMtio.  ISO,  181 

-  riltsr-liilBiiwo,  MO 

-  nine,  170 

-  Mnrio.  IM 
1,  in 


luberic,  hjar«l 


>  or,  180 


■Bipho-ciDipbonc,  IS2 
■tilph-aniM-tnlphoric,  SOG 
■ulpho-raphulid-iulphuric,  333 
■uJpho-tolid-uilphQnc.  137 

cjmid-wlphunc,  837 

cumidiDlphuric,  £37 

beino-<ulphorie,  301 

beniid-iulphnric,  til 

cinn-.ulphgtie,a« 

■utphoraethvl-iulpburic,  98.  It3 
•ulphakskadrl-iiul  phone.  3ti7 
■ulphclhjl-iulphtinc,  110 

■  ulpham^l-iulphunc,  113 

■  ulphelarl-iulphurk,  136 
BulphaniUc,  360 
■ulphopurpuric,  413 
■ulphacelio,  141 

•  ulplinceljl-aiilphurie,  H! 
■ulphelh]'l-sulphuric,  106 
■ulphD-cymi<)->iilphDric,  339 
nulphopbenelol-iulpbunc,  301 
ralpbopilnlc,  306 


ulmic,  -149,460 
uiic,  33S 
uramilic,  341 
urenoivrl.imid-oolie,  3SS 


mlhoproteiiic,  400 


Acid,  linc-rulmiBie,  330 
AcADitin,  374 
Acrolsin,  143,  186 
Acroliin-anmoaU,  HS 
AcTjrl,  ua 

Acryl.n-rh.'lmleor,  143 
A<:a<-ulin,  430 
Alani      13.,  316,348 
AibuiDi^n    4iii,  Jj'i 

TBgeUWo,  4M 

Alcohol,  102 
AldiKyd,  117,130 
Aldflhfd-ainiiHiiia,  131 
Aldehfd-r. 


All 


in,4ia 


■-rad,4S0 

Alkannn-green,  410 
AlkBlidi,  346 
Alkaloid!,  354 
Allyl-groiip,  leS 
AII7I,  16» 

■ulphacj'inide  of(  327 

oiide  of,  169 

Allantoln,  339 


ii,gum,  !T6 

■  niiliwior,] 

■  cnrrijiliorr.!.. 


iitBof,  133 
ilBof,  UO 
rlmWDf,217 
:(ial«  or,  344 
roiaJicylile  of,  313 
idonele  of,  300 
ate  of,  303 


le  of,  31 


e  or,  IBS 


cliij-JMisaleor,  2iO 
CTinate  of,  334 
nimirite  of,  3S6 


Amnopit 

,  onJatn  of,  382 

cappccrulmintle  of,  331 

leucotunle  of,  345 

lipinile  of,  18D 

nuLmmsle  of,  389 

marKnrinnte  or.  159 

melliihaleof.SOS 



nirropblillnnle  of,  lliS 



pblahiialeor,  183 

propionalBof,  147 

rubiinate  of,  i03 

ulicjliteof,  311 

nlicjlilt)  of,  308 

valcriiBiM  of,  181 

larlHte  of,  S90 

.mple  lartnle  of,  390 

porponto  of,  390 

Ammonlu 

m,«y>iiiHeof,3l5 

■nliiho-cjaoide  of,  326 

ferro-cjanide,  317 

Amyl-fort 

Jl.  .34 

Amjl-im 

An,,]-Bre 

,'325,  387 

Aniyl,ll2 

Amy  Leap 

OD.I,  oildeof,  163 

Amyl.n.f 

.aplna.  114 

Ainy),  >c 

iDie  of.  166 

lulphocytnide  oF,  337 

■rianite  of,  337 

late  of,  3H3 

oiyhydmc  or,  tl3 

bo 

■alo  of,  113 

liliMlB  of,  113 

Di 

iMof.'llS 

ulphidBOf.  114 

iodida  of,  1 14 

Ad  ilia- urea,  367 
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IMBBX. 


Aailidf,  339 
AuM  oil  1 905 
•*—  eampbor,  iO0 
AnitoiB,  S06 

—  imid-imid,  S16 

—  btoijcbloride  of,  217 
■    ■    bioijbromide  of,  217 

Bitrfd,  S17 

Anioe  retin,  S7S 

Anthiarin,  430 

Anthrmcid,  293 

AnthrmciD,  233 

AntimoDj  btsM,  390 

^— —  batic  tartrate  of,  291 

Antimonj-potaMay  banc  tartrate  of,  291 

Appiin,  430 

Appoaepidio,  347 

^rabio,  442 

4Jcbil,  408 

Meio,  383 

Aiaeaic  batei,  386 

Araeaotbyl,  389 

Anenic^etbjl,  amin-oiide  of,  389 

^........  389 

Aaaram  conpbor,  207 

Asarit,  207 

Asarin,  207 

AuGsUda,  27i 

Aaparafin,  289 

Aaphalc,  274 

Auamar,  201 

Athaiaantio,  429 

Athamanta-oreoaelinoio^  oU  of,  264 

Atropin,  373 

Acccarbyls,  310 

Azulitmin,  409 

Azoerythrin,  409 

Azobcnzil,  225 

Azobenzoilid,  225 

Azobenzoyl,  azobenzoid,  azob«nzoidin,  225 

Azo-ozybcnzi(i,  222 

Azobenzid,  222 

B 
Baryta,  acctnte  of,  334 
'  cyanurato  of,  337 

■  allophanate  of,  337 

■  aerate  of,  143 
malate  of,  288 

■  aiphanrsellato  of,  408 
formate  of,  120 

— — •  amyloxyd-aulphate  of,  114 

■  benznate  of,  244 

■  caprinate  of,  166 
— — —  caprate  of,  155 

■  kinnate  of,  303 

■  chlorniceinatc  of,  193 
chlorphenieaale  of,  202 

"  citrocooate  of,  295 

citrate  of,  298 

■■  croconatc  of,  308 

■  cyan  ate  of,  337 

»  cyanurate  of,  337 

— ^—  inosinate  of,  350 

■  itaconate  of,  295 
— —  lipioate  of,  180 


Baryta,  mrfariBats  of,  15f 

sdiitate  of,  909 

'  BMityloiydi-ODlpkato  of^  148 
■       motbyloiTd  tartrate  o^  S92 
■'  Ditrotolaylate  of,  251 
'  peUrgoaate  of,  155 
— ^—  porparate  of,  343 
'  nlieylite  of,  208 
■  aalpramyl-aiilpiwte  of^  119 

valerianate  o/^ ; 


151 
siBcfolniiBate  of^  331 
Brate  of,  340 


BarioD,  UBo^yaBide  of,  392 
— ^-—  ferro-oyaaide  of,  318 
■■    ferri-cyaoide  of,  319 

—  Dercory-cvaBide  of,  329 

^  eyaaide  of,  316 
Baaea,  orgaaic,  354 
Bdellium,  275 
Bebeerio,  384 
Bebyayl,  162 
Behyl,  157 
Bensaoil,  225 
BenzaBilid,359 
Benaoin,  224 
— ^— ^—  -reaia,  274 
Bensoioamid,  274 
BenzoiBain,  274 
Benzio,  221 
Benzid,  221 

cbloride  of,  223 

Benzidia,  358 
Benzidam,  358 
Benzoen,  236 
Benzolin,  365 
Benzol,  221 
Benzil,  225 
Benzii-imid,  225 
Benzilam,  225 
Denzhydramid,  225,  227 
Benzoyl,  243 

suipho-cyanide  of,  226 

ozidc  of,  243 

— — —  biozysulphide  of,  245 
— —  chloride  of,  245 
— ^—  bioxychloride  of,  245 
•^^— —  biozy bromide  of,  245 
— — —  bioxyiodide  of,  245 

acetyl-chlorate  of   biozycbloride 

of,  245 

nitrid,  246 

Benzolin,  365 
Kenzoylazntid,  225 
Herizolun  (Bcnzoatilbin),  227 
HenzoateR,  244 
Henzo>nitryl,  246 
Menzon,  250 
Benzyl,  240 

chloride  of,  240 

hydrochlorate  of  cbloride  of,  241 

nitrid,  241 


Berherin,  383 

Berry. red,  418 

Bcrzeliua  and  Mercet*s  combioatioo,  123 

Bergamot-oil,  263 

Betula  renin,  272 

Betulio,  272 


BiMnuoiiil,  !44 
Bibromtolin,  11 B 


-jollow,  198 

■  •  '„  198 


Bichlorniphlhalid,34l 

Bichliirbeaiujl,  hjdrDchloraM  or  cbloriilo 

or,  I-I6 
BichlorbeDioTl,   hidrochlonte    of    lupor- 

chlncide  or,  246 
BlchlorocelyJ,  137 

EhloridB  of,  136 

rotinate  of,  137 

Bichlorbulyrjrl,  100 

oijliydrats,  130 
Biehlorbuljril,  150 
BlchUnalic^limidsniiii,  309 
Hichlnriilcrvl,  ISS 

iiBiithrl,lS4 


I  BromtarebcR,  ISO 
Brooiterptntin,  360 

I  BfoRiinUo-oll  305.307 


lirnmhcniid,241 
Bui:klliuriiberriee,434 
HulTrin,  ISG 
Hulyril,  148 
Biiljr-imid,  149 
Bulyrjrl,  I4H 

oijhydrilc,  MS 

protocUoride,  149 

Buljron,  150 
Butyrooiirjl,  149 
Bulytmei,  149 


BIcMon 


415 
■ oiyhjdr 


te  of,  155 


BiioiKlhyl  (Bitm  tli-elhyl),  393 
Bi[ler'prlacipl»,  43i 
Blue,  B>riin,30 


>ulylan 


1,357 

I,  I3H 


Cadrainm,  cyinide  of,  316 
CilTeiD,  36.4 

■     ■       ■■  of,  369 


Ciprinyl,  IM 

aiyhTdrale,  136 

oiychloride,  IX 

Capryloo,  ia5 


CartMhjdnlH,  4M 

Cvb;l*,  iHt 

I        wiphMe  or,  in 


CUBt»«WTl,tfcl<»rwi»th«tfW—yywth, 


CaibDttataldin,13*.S71 
Csdwn,  •MquJcblaride  oT,  IN 
CaMin,«(M 


r,»3 


Cadii^ui   . 

CMriral.IOl 
C«IIdIom,  434 
Caretii,  lie 
Cam  aba  «■■,  IffT 
CeniTl,  1 16, 161 

oiida  or,  161 

ceroUU  of,  )66 

oiThjJnla  of,  1B6 

Mtphit*  of,  IH 

CarMijrl,  lis,  161 
CanMiDfl,  IS8 

Mill*  »f,  IM 

Ceraiin,     SS 

Co'iii,     16,  162 

Cenilen,  119 

I,  lie 


Calhjr),  oij'hydri: 


leaf,  nS 
I  of,  1 15 
■■  -  atbalMa  at,  115 
Cstnrin;410 
Catan,  US 


aijhTdiBte  of,  I3T 
'  UnMohdc  of,  139 
'  oijbichlondc  of,  l«0 
'  ■•ilphaclilarrdc  of,  ]  M 


■  oroijcMDrktaoCM* 
chloi-iuccinate  of  oilcUolid* 
of,  1T9 
-  onlata  affal^arid*  aT,  SH 


CUaribrBTl,  ItS 

chlorida  of,  ItS 
l>icUo(id>  of,  133 


-  bidttoncelate  of  «tj«tlaM», 


-  eblorfarmata    of  ujcUarida^ 


Chlarbeniin.  ill 

Chlof-c«niuhen,aGO 

Chlor-lerel>rn,3eo 


Chloraerol,  IM 
Chloralljt,  116 
Chlonnilia,  363 
ChlorcjaDioilid,  3i 


Chrormeiilol,  32<l 
Hj\,  146 
Chlnrnethil,  IW 
ChJararorn,  ISl 

Chlnrowl-nhrr   JR4 


ponnoljl,  vlilt  melhflen-fbrmjl,  IM 
■picrarnvl,  916 
ilibeilhyl,  393 


CMni^clhrl,  III 
Chlorriccunid,  140 
Ctitnfcarl,fflh«in.<I,  MD 


ChoUcrol,  ST9 
ChoDdrin,1ST,  434 
Clirom    Dl.uialataof,  S83 

eyoaide,  316 

C  rTwrhimniD,  414 
Clirfnm  amid,  234 
Chmen   134  * 

Chrr>id,334 


Ci  chonn,  3^1,399 
Cine  Dnetin,3^1 
Cinnyl,  cimmrl,  148 

Cinnainid,  930 
CiDMcnvl,  328 
oiide  of,  ! 

Cinnamon  oil,  229 


r,  coppsr-rulminite  or,  331 

-  ather-ciinphoriiB  of,  ISA 

-  inounate  of,  390 


mlicjlitool 

Copal,  373 
Coridslm,  381 
Cork  ■abiUnce,  439 


Coumic)'],  314 
CouDiarin,  214 
Cow-lree  reiin,  ! 
Creatin,  349 
Creitini      370 


Cucurmin,  423 

Cudtwir,  408 

Cumininilid,  3S9 

Co  mid,  337 

Cumidin,  363 

Cumio  [CuditD,  332,  337 

Ctimen,  339 


I,  !3S 


I  of,  338 
■ide  of,  2SS 
lide  of,  23S 
riulp)iide«r,  338 


lulphid. 

Cyano-oil,  363 
CyanoseD,328,  310 
Crinid«,3l3,317 
Cyimlhyl,  147 
Cyanmethjl,  136 
CyinamTl,  153 


Cumidin,  363 
Cymid,  337 
CjiDin,  323,  339 


Iniodide  of.  329 


DtDiillir]'!,  S71 
DitoriR,  373 
DiJpbinia,  37S 
Salphenin,  St3 


Dime;),  138 
Dngoo-t-blood,  STA 
DrJnia.STS 
DarcsM,  433 


BtjI-pUliniim,  117 

biialpUd*,  lis 

—      Ictrt-mlphida,  1X9 

iodids,  IH 

bromide,  IH 

chloride,  I  SB 

'-  aiTcblorJda,  137 
-lalpbiu,  in 

■  ■  ,lc,  MS 


.,  Iii7 
tlrml  oil,  SB3 
reiin,  STl 


Emcvl,  179 

Errlrinln,390 
Erjlhrophjl,  418 
Erjlhr<>relin,4IO 
Krjibraiilmia,  409 
Brjlhrolein,  409 
Erylhroiniiioil,  403 
Krylhroglucin.  40S 
Et]rlhnne,  4M 
Eriihrine-eilict,  407 
Kiienlinl-ioap,  IM 
Eibtl,  1 15 
Elbn,  104 

,«celic,  164 

diamiit,  104 

Elbjiamin,  337 
Elhyiamyiimin,  337 
Eihrl-urei,  367 
Elbjl,  100 
—  Miijlateof,  519 


Eth;!, bichlor-bTDmida  tf.  111 

'-—  bieihfr-phoiph»te  nf,  10& 

hiiuiphido  of,  IflB 

'    e»proD«te  of,  1S6 
ciprate  of,  166 


-elgidoleor,  176 

-  eicrnile  of,  40S 

-  Boerida  or  11 1 


e  of.  -232 


-  ItaroMainta  of,  Iti 

-  moUitolB  of,  307 

-  mii^iniile  of.  3U7 

-  maciu  or,  39S 

-  nilr4U  oT,  166 

-  litriU  of,  165 

-  nitra-benoMa  of,  SSS 

-  nilro-cionnnnlP  of,  »M 
-nilro-loluvtoteuf,  353 
-oi.iminiieDr.-283 
-opiansloor,  306 

-  oinlkte  of,  3!<3 

-  oiide  of,  101 

-  oiyhydf  Jle  of,  101 

~-  oivchlor-chl^racEtite  of,  165 

-  oleiig  of,  176 

-  orMlliDMe  of,  407 

-  oeDinlhue  of,  165 

-  phUlinate  of,  183 
-phoiphiteof,  lOi 
•-  phoiphilB  of,  103 

-  pho»phide  of,  3S5 

-  propioDtle  of,  166 

--  prataaulphide  nf,  109 

-  prnpionile  of,  165 

-  ptro-maCkXe  of,  3ua 
-<liiiidr>G)ilDr-hmYrJilB<>r,30> 
-BulpliiLB  of,  lB.y 
.-■ulphmleor,  163 

-  aulpho-cifinide  of,  3S7 

-lul   ho-rnrlHiriJle  ofhioiid«  of,  107 

-  tloarophinata  of,  166 

~  lulpha-orbanile  of,  165 
I  of,  135 


eof.    S4 
of,  163 
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Ethyl,  toloylate  of,  252 
,  tartrate  of,  292 

—  Talerianate  of,  165 

—  veratrate  of,  304 
Ethjl-formyl,  128 
EuchroD,  307 
Eugeoin,  220 
Eupion,  129,  235 
Euphorbium,  272 
Euphorbia-resin,  272 
Eosanthin,  422 
Euxanthon,  423 
Extract-fed iment,  453 


Ferment  oilt,  268 

Ferrocyanidea,  318 

Ferricyanidcs,  319 

FerrulyJ,  171 

Fibrin,  448,  452 

Fibrin-protein,  153 

Fibro-fibrin,44S 

Fibroin,  454 

Fichtelite,  236 

Formal,  163 

Formic  oil,  artificial,  193 

FormyI,117,  119 

— —  acelate  of  oxychloride  of,  136 

— ^—  bromide  of,  121 

— ^—  bromiudido  of,  122 

— ^—  bichloride  of,  121 

-  bichloracetate  of  oxychloride  of, 
^— —  iodochloridc  of,  122 

'—'  formate  of  oxychloride  of,  122 

iodide  of,  120 

— — —  chloride  of,  121 

tulphide,  120 

— ^—  terchloride,  121 
— ^—  oxychloride,  121 

■  sofpliochloride,  122 

Formanilid,  359 
Fruit-sugar,  443 
Fulminan,  330 
Fulminates,  330,  331 
Fumaramid,  286 
Furfurin,  366,  194 
Furfurol,  193 
FuseloJe,  potato,  113 


Galbanum,  275 
Galanga  oil,  264 
Gall  brown,  45S 
Gall-nut  tannin,  393 
Gall-vellow,  398 
Gallipot,  271 
Gamboge,  275 
Garnncin,  420 
Gaultherilen,  264 
Gelatin  sugar,  347 
Gentianin,  423 
Glaucin,  377 
Glauco-picrin,  377 
Globulin,  457 

Gluten,  vegeUble,  442,451 
Glue,  456 

-,  bone,  456 


Glue,  cartilage,  457 

Gyzcyrrhizin,433 

Glycyrin,  433 

Glycerin,  186,433 

Glycocoll,  346,  347 

hydrochlorate  of,  347 

nitrate  of,  347 

sulphate  of,  347 

— ^— —  -potassa,  347 

sulphate  of  potassa,  347 

— — — —  -nitrate  of  potassa,  348 

leadoxyd,  347 

copperoxyd,  347 

Glycyl,  oxide  of,  186    ' 

butyrate  of,  186 

eleadinateof,  186 

laurostearinate  of,  186 

^— ^—  myristicinate  of,  186 

— ^-^  margarinate  of,  186 

oleinateof,  186 

— —  palmitinate  of,  186 
j stearophanate  of,  186 

— ^—  stoarinate  of,  186 
j  -^— —  valerianate  of,  186 
I  Gold,  protocyanide  of,  317 
I  — — ~  tercyanide  of,  317 
'  Grubengas,  95 

Guaiacen,  220 
I  Guaiac  resin,  274 
;  GuaiacoU  200 
'  Guanin,  367 
137  .  Guaranin,  369 

Gumelastic,  276 

Gumlac,  274 

Gums,  441 

Gummi-putta,  275 

Gun-cotton,  438 

Gutta-percha,  276 


U 

Haimatoidin,  45S 

HxmaphoBln,  457 

Ilajmatoxylin,  421 

Haematin,  421,  457 
I  Haematcin,  422 
I  Halogens,  33 
I  Harmalin,  hydrocyanide  of,  384 

' 383 

j  Harmin,  3*^3 

i  Hartite,  236 

.  Hatschctin,  129 

I  Ifelecoidin,  427 

,  Helenium  camphor,  266 

;  Helenin,  266 

:  Helicin,  427 

Heveen.  276 

Hoxachlorvaleryt,  152 

Horn-tissnes,  455 

Humin,  459.  461 

•  substances,  459,  460 

\  Hydrindin,  415 
>'  Hydros  my  I,  112 

Hydrocyamin,  373 
j  Hydrocobaltcyanic  icid,  322 

Hydrocumid,  237 

Hydrocymid,  237 
,  Hydrocinoamid,  230 


Hjdmchrjiid,  S3i 

latinid,  4IS 

iHtilin,  410 

Hfdri,.i>thraeid,  133 

iMlon,  4  IS 

J 

JltnlkiD,  38S 

JoniD,  3TS 

HYdroIQlld,a3a 

Juie<>-gr«en,4S4 

nJdrocbin<....c..]nrlflM,  IB* 

Juoiper-b.rrjQ>l,264 

E,74;S1,. 

or,  105 

C 

Ktkolhelin,  380 

or,  iBfi 

ICkodjI,  386 

Hjdrc.nrb>lt,  32 

Booride  of,  389 

»;drc>ti«cirbyl>.9] 

Whiorido  or,  3&3 

JljdroinWhyl,  95 

iodide  uf.  389 

Ujdcoclhyl,  100 

nilrnte  of,  3Se 

Iljdforormj],  m 

HjdTOteeljl-rorniyl 
Hydroennnlb}!,  1M 

bromida  of,  ItS 

HjdrodiocBibj-k,  3 

14 

Hj<lropnlyc»rl.jl., 

68 

SbT 

Hydrindin.^lS 

tDlpbido  of,  387 

Hydryli,  3.54 

oiide  of,  SSe 

HjPKjmniii,  373 

terchlorido  of,  3S8 

IdriiliB,  135 

Idrjl,t34 

Kapnoraif ,  201 

I>iintin,4IB 

Xre.iin,  349 

lmMalln,4lfi 

ElDoUnnin.SJD 

Kj«nnl,3S8 
KruitdJin,3ra 

Indw-yellnw,  423 

Iad>go-bla<,4  S 

L 

411 

Ljciyl,  143 

Indin,  415 

Ladanmn,  375 

lndig,r.,414 

L»iiroite«rjl,  157 

1p«>I,  444 

Laurel -oil,  S6I 

lonliD,  441 

lodd,  142 

lodelhy),  no 

Ltnd,  biiulpbocygnide  of,  337 

Iodiim)l,ll4 

Dceixe.  of.  134 

lodDCelyl,  HI 

amid-eiunphaniieof,  191 

«,hydr.le  of,  H2 

ani.vl.tB  of,  Sl7 

Iod>nilin,36Z 

bgly'rula  of,    49 

lodmeiitvl,  146 

eUidi  Dtoof,  .16 

lodofiirm,  ISO 

formate  of,    10 

Iteo,  £66 

i     ninraaritB  of,    5fl 

Iron,  iceUte  of,  134 

nitro<alicy1atoDf,3IO 

p    rin-n  (fite  o     !03 

..ilcviiteof,  i09 

hydrocyenWeor,  319 

.i.l.t)l.n..rinif  ,.r,Sll 

•ilicjliie  of,  aOM 

tleirMe  of,  161 

lieniDile  nf,  i45 

luccinate  of,  179 

iKWlepf,  144 

vil^.i^iiiilf.  of,  153 

f^lMt'inideor.  316 

linc-cynjiidr  of,  32i 

«rs,|-,,-„  |.','.'','  .iidflor,  328 

i^^'yraldVof,3l6 

>">cu[,  ,1 :  .  !.  or,  ns 

malateof,  3  4 

Imn-polnma,  iirlrnte  orproloilde  of,  191 

lulphocyan'de  of,  3SS 

iMUn,  414 

rerrn-cy...ideor,318 

I»tyd,4U 

»iiicg«r  of,  134 

Mellon,  333 

Le.l-w.,,  167 

Meniipermin,  385 

rid,  418 

Menthen,  SG3 

jello*.  4IS 

L«alh(tr,  464 

Mercurj-sllTl,  119 

Lec(LDormeLher,40T 

.uiphelhjI.IIO 

Lt^gimLii,  45 

cvanidM  of,  316,  32* 

1..    op-o,]   SB3 

-c-mph^r  263 

rulaitnal<!  of  proliodide,  331 

Lcoc      346. 348 

Liiteolm,  433 

Lichenin, 441 

Menl.  164 

Licorice  lugir,  433 

Meiilen,  IS4 

Ligixin,  43!i 

Meiilol,  a37 

Lime,  n»ule  or,  134 

MMilflen,  337 

■ngeJicile  of,  113 

Mf(tit»l,  oiide  of,  MB 

M.-.ii'vli.i,.>ivhjd,ii.^or,  148 

cheiiJnime  or,  300 

altichrd.  145 

Me.rt,ln,yd-clllnrpl™i."om,  146 

citnlteor,»8 

Mr,.l,.,L,tp(,ocr.n,.le.of.3i6,327 

. kinate  of,  303 

jpi  sienf,   SO 

Meucetil,  1*7 

miiaoinM  of,  389 

Me  luce  ton,  UH 

MeiscHonyl,  DiyhvarslG  af,  147 

Melaclnnainin   330 

<i«i.w«r.2TK.28a 

Mewpeciin,  446 

IDcciriDteor,  m 

Motmnylen,  1S9 

Urlriiieor,29l 

Momldehjd,  131 

Limnnin,  431 


Magneiin,  >Yl*il< 
M4i[:iinid,  ai^S 


Meutlvrni,  930 
MelhTlon,  135 
Mcdiyl^acelyt    US 
Melh)l'i?eji,  3B7 
Meihvl-rDiniyl,  115 

,  clilotidei  of,  136 

Methyl-pmin.  357 
Myth^->mi1.  ptiugphiae  of,  389 
Melhjl4l,  163 
Meth}l'elhylaniin,357 


Mirgirin.  187 
MligiroD,  102 

Mnntaryl.lOK 
Mtijnrans  camphor j 
Mtitich,  273 


■cetale  of,  163 
snii7liteof,3l9 
bromide  of,  100 

li.srilphide  or.93 
1jiph(»phiiJel1.,3R5 


Metinoiimid,  361 
Helen,  129 
MetlMin,  116,  163 
MeliHinyl,  163 


M*lUn,.332 


i.ieof.  101) 
jrenaleof,  337 
ite  of,  333 
Lear,S9ll 


Mathjl,  diphoiphit*  of,  386 


aiiminiu'of,  388 

'         Olid  8  of,  M 

■  i      -  protMalpbida  of,  98 

gulKritiiof.ltM 

HiJcyUu,  Sl3 

■ulphocirbonitB  of,  87 

aaJphua  of.  98 

■  ■  -  ■    •alpbocarbaBBle  afinlphide  i 

trirntra-HlkyliU  nf,  SI8 

triphMphiiiB  or,  3K6 

■  aulphocriinldB  of,  377 

■  ■-    -  leriulphida  or,  99 

Mill,-!«l[or,  Hi 

Uoltbdcnum,  firrocjinide  of,  319 

Mono,  401 

Morphin,  ■ectalc  of,  3T4 

hjdrachlonte  of,  374 

Morphin,  374 
MorphU,  374 
Morphatin,  374 
Moringrl,  173 
«aB>rdaoiJ,!66 
'  camphor,  M8 

Marei4n,  343 
Mureioin,  343-344 
Mnik.artiBc'il   SG4 


Niceyl,  192 

Bronp,  18« 

tlicolin,364 
Nickel,  ejiaida  of,  318 
NioDlJinia,  167 
NilraoiJiB,  3B1 

Niuaool,  1&4, 979 
Nitroacetjl,  136 
KilrocKproajl,  1S3 
NitrochloncMrl,  14 1 
NilrsncUefilyF,  147 
NitrODfridin,  363 
NitroeaiBidiii,  363 


AitroproproiiTl,  147 
NilrDphenatol.IOe 
NilrocelluloK,  433 
NitrolerrDCfanogeii,  I 


Nilragon  buca,  35d 


Nlirnbentanild,  147 
Nilraciii»id,337 
Nitrogcntiauin,  i2i 


Niirobeaiid,  saa.dti 
MlrauoboDiid,  111 
Nilrapicrtmrl,  32S,    17 


Naphljid 

Nj)>hnl-I.. 
N,.!.,;:      ■ 

r."jpli[liiiiid,!Jl 

nf,  331 

hidn 

bromile  ofb 

ndmjl,  17] 
Odonn. 3S8 
Ovnanih-olhrr 

I  Oanaollioi,  15. 

;OeDaniliyl,  15 


Kiphlhalin.  231 
Naphtlialldin,  331,362 
Narcoin,  375 
Narcolin,  373 
NarcotiiM,  37S 
Narciilienin,  376 


,  ciKirilli,  364 

-  cedar,  tSJ) 

-  elenii,  263 

-  nlinn,  !64 

-  inpenloril,  iSA 
-junipcr-berrj,  164 

-  Jmrel-berrj,  964 

-  laxnder,  364 

-  mooardt,  268 


i1>>),  359 
OianiliDiid,  3e9 
OiatTJ,  2S1 


Paltadium-nllTl,  170 


Pirakikad;loird,S89 
Piranicin,  363 

p»offiii,  m 

Pii'nnry1urn,44l) 

Pirapeclin,  446 

PitiialicTl,3l4 

Poni>|iiri>]'l,!14 
'  Partmid,  307 
I  Pincfan,  312 
I  Papa>erin,3T6 


-  aiilphanin,  206 
_  lh"j.i,  26S 

-  •aleritn,  261 

-  wDtmwDod,  !63 


OleiD,  1H7 
Ol8jl,172,  174 
■-  group,  nj 


i  Peocedanin, 423 
I  Phnnarctln,  410 
I  Phenol,  189, 199 


i  Pheneuil 

306 

j  Phl..retiii 

.425. 

j  Phlocid» 

n,  4*6 

Orchil! ,  408 
Orcllin,4i3 

U.e>nlon,429 


vchlotide  or,  SIS 


Oialunailid,  360 
Oiinieih7Un,lH3 
OiamplhaD,  283 
Oiimylan,  2H3 


chloride  nf,  Hi 
prn|i>.chlaririflDr,326 
oiide  of,  SS4 


478 


PierimyU  mlphide  of,  SSJ^S36 

PierotoiiD,  431 

Pigmentum  nigram  occoli,  408 

Pikroerythiiny  407 

Pikryl,  825 

Pimtroo,  271 

Piperin,  384 

Pitoyin,  384 

Pittakal,  201 

PUttera,  1S9,  191 

PlatiBQin-allyl,  170 

—  bates,  394 

btcyanide  of,  316,  322 

Plambtgin,  424 
Poljehrom,  430 

Potaatium-cobalt,  cyaaide  of^  322 
— — >-  cyanide  of,  316 

.  chlorcyanide  of,  322 

— —  nickelcjanide  of,  322 
— —  hydrocobaltcyanide  of,  322 
■  xinccjanide  of,  322 
•  mercorycyanide  of,  322 

■        tilvercyanide  of,  322 
— ~  platinumcyanide  of,  323 
— — — —  plaUncyanide  of,  323 
— — —  aarocyanide  of,  323 
— —  tulpbocf  anide  of,  326 

orate  of,  340 

— —  glycocoll-snlphate  of,  347 

nitrate,  347 

Potaata,  aceute  of,  133 

— —  allophanate  of,  337 

^—  amylosyd-tulphocarbonate,  1 14 

^—  anacardate  of,  278 

— ^—  anisylate  of,  217 

— ^—  henxoate  of,  246 

—  bibromsaiicylate  of,  213 

bichlorsalicylate  of,  213 

binitrosalicylate  of,  213 

— — -  cainphorate  of,  182 
— —  cheiidonate  of,  301 
chloracctate  of,  139 

—  chloranilate  of,  197 

cholalate  of,  278 

— ^—  citraconate  of,  296 

citratea  of,  298 

cyanate  of,  323-324 

—  cyanurenate  of,  327 

—  cyanurate,  337 
ethalate  of,  168 

—  elaidate  of,  174 

fumarate  of,  286 

glaucomelanatc  of,  403 

glycocoll-nitratc  of,  348 

glycocoll-siilphate  of,  347 

— — —  hippurate  of,  250 

— — —  inosinate  of,  3.00 
— ^—  isntinate  of,  415 
— — —  itaconate,  205 

kinate  of,  303 

— —  lactate  of,  144 
— — ^—  maiate  of,  188 
— — ^—  malaminate,  385 

margarato,  169 

mecnnate  of,  301 


-  nieiiitatc,  306 

-  methyloxyd-tnrtratc  of,  292 


Potana,  metbyl-nlieyUto  o^  SlO 

—  myriitieate  of,  157 

—  roucate  of,  299 

—  oarcotate  of,  376 
— ^»  Ditracolate  of,  279 
-—  olidate  of,  158 
— — ^—  onanthate  of,  164 
-—  oxalate  of,  282 
— —  propionate  of,  147 
— — ~  purpnrate  of,  343 
— — ~  rhodixonate  of,  308 

—  rabrin-nitrate  of,  203 
-— »—  ailver^ftiliniBate  of,  331 
^—  ailf ate  of,  279 

—  nlicyl-aroidate  of,  SIS 

talicylite  of,  208 

talicylate  of,  208 

— ^»  ■eiquiehelidonate  of,  300 

—  aesqaicitrate  of,  298 

Mccharate  of,  298 

atearinate  of,  298 

— —  toccinate,  178 

talphaceute,  14S,  178 

tartrate  of,  290 

— —  urate  of,  840 

— ^— -  Talerianate  of,  161,  290 

xinc-fulminate  of,  161,  290 


Potaasiuro-mangaoeae,  cyanide  of,  317 
— — —  -barium,  ferrocyanide  of,  318 
-— ^—  -iron,  ferrocyanide,  318 
— — —  ferrocyanide  of,  817 
— —  ferricyanide  of,  319 
— —  chrorocy anide  of,  322 
— —  aurocyanide  of,  323 

auricyanide  of,  323 

mangancy anide  of,  322 

-manganese,  ferrocyanide  of,  318 

nickelcyanide  of,  322 

— — —  -line,  ferrocyanide  of,  318 
Potash,  oxalate  of,  282 
Potasaa-soda,  298 

seaquicitrate  of,  298 

Potaaaaaraeniout-acid,  tartrate  of,  292 

bitartrate  of,  292 

Potaasa-boracic-acid,  tartrate  of,  291 
Potasaa-ammonia,  tartrate  of,  291 
Potasaa  soap,  189 

Propion,  148,  1S6 
Propionates,  147 
Propionamid,  147 
Propionyl,  147 

oxyhydrate  of,  147 

Propyl,  112 
Propyl-formyl,  128 
Propylamin,  357 
Propylen,  128 
— — —  bromide  of,  12S 

chloride  of,  128 

Protein,  448 

substances,  447 

combinations,  44S 

Psciiflomorphin,  375 
Pseudoerythrin,  4(>7 
Pseiuio-orcin,  408 
Pulsatillen-camphor,  267 
Purpurin,  419 
Purree,  422 


PnrnnoD,  4S3 
Pjna,  an 
Pf  roctuchin,  40: 
PfraijIlB,  434 


ichlorniphihiiliii,  343 
ichlnroFninlhjl,  155 
'ichlDr«(Jerf1,15S 


■urnhste  nf,  333 
hjilrocblorole  of,  3: 
imorphoui,  393 


Keiinnl,!33 
Relinilr,  235 
nclinj],  335,  337 

Relinaphlha,  33<i 


RuSn,  316,  427 


Sibndil 

in,  37S 

Sacchi 

399 

Sagipe 

375 

Salic*) 

307 

8.1icin 

S15 

420 

Saligvn 

n,  2 

Riliteli 

,  215.  427 

199 

CHii-tI 

205,  3 

Enlic^liinid-ainld,  2M 
S)UcyliiDid-imti,  3I)S 
8»ll-bgi<(,    arnoic,  346 
Tiilalile,  355 


Sand.inch.  272 


SiDtonin,  431 
Sanulin,  433 
RapoDin,  433 
Rirkocin,  346 


-  aerate  of,  N3 

-  brnioile  of,  345 

-camphoralD  of,  183 


-oeiinnlhaleoC  154 
-oialaleoC.asS 

—  phlaliBttieef,183 


il.er-rulm 

Dale  uf,  330 

tllcrlamid 

al.  or,  212 

ulphamj-l- 

ulphnle  or,  U4 

ulphiccln 

e  of,  143 

ulphocrKW 

d.^,  337 

IfiJ 

of,  isg 

of,  337 

Ipl.Blhjt, 

10 

«,  337.  37 

In,  431 
1S9 

oap,  190 
urate  of,  340 
tcrjialtof,  143 
aniajrlaleof,  317 
beniostB  of,  3-lS 
formalo  of,  130 
chpliilo  nL(!i>r,  30t 
kinalc  of,  303 
cholile  of,  361 
citrale  of,  393 
cWcohirle  of,  308 
acrlstoof  134 


oirijiiraleor',  160 
ilknnateoT.aOS 
iralD  of,  340 
teinte  of,  181 


Sugir,  gripe,  444                 ^ 

S.lphc^.e.yl,  114 

SuipHo-rucrurol,  194 

M 

M 

biUrt-alB  of,  J9t 

8odlom,«..rcury.cvn,.lde<.f,aM 

nickH-rvanid^  of.  3» 

S»lph-iinlii>,4ie 

rermcj..n,de  of,  318 

Sulpb-intvd,  410 

BodMof- ,  urtnM  ol',  Ml 

BDlnniB.am 

Bpermiceli,  166 
Gpiriluitilridulcii, 

06 

S«lpb«e«l¥l,  HZ 

n 

Spikennrd  oil,  964 

Siilpborurm,  ISO 

Spirol  ivlde  Phenol), 

IM 

Spiroyi  (tld,  Miejl) 

am 

8i>>pho.gold.eu>pb->lly),  ITO 

8plro;lim>d,  eoS 

Sulpho-melhylen,  98 

eplroylhrntnid,  9IS 

i» 

Glarch,  439 

Soipbi>-in«reury-»ulph..llyl,  1 

10 

Slnrch^ugar,  441 

70 

eurch-mral,  iU 

SlBiriB,  liiT 

fliunui.  ISO 

Sulpboehlot-pUiioam-illjl.J^ 

0 

SUlMthjl,  391 

Olid*  or,  »I 

Sulphoft'rdyl,  17i 

. .  chloride  of,  nS 

bromide  oT,  393 

Sulphi«lyd,415 

(Olptaale  of,  39i 

Bilrita  of,  3« 

SKAf 

S.ig»r,  dlfferenl  ipeciM  of,  44 

9 

etib.n>,l.  393 

SKbelh^Uum.  393 

SynapUH,  4SI 

Si.bm.tlijl,  391 

Slilimethvliuoi,  391 

T 

otide  of,  391 

Tannin,  395 

■iilphile  or,  391 

cstecho.  397 

coffM,  397 

iodidaor,  391 

morui,  397 

chlonda  of,  391 

kino,  399 

ciochon*,  399 

SliJben,  S73 

ehino,  399 

Slilbjl,proWchloridaor,  aJ7 

g.llnut,  398 

ii|>r»in,  3!9 

Rlronlia,  lipinala  of,  IBD 

quercitron,  39S 

Btmlhiin,  431 

Tailirui  a  m  mo  ni  Bio  1^,^391 

glrychnln,  37S 

_i L  hydrochloLW  of.  380 

marlillii,  SSI 

larUrlxtui,  391 

Ttrlar  rmelit,  293 

Sirvchnia,  37 X 

Tnrlrnt'ei,  S90 

Glyracoo,  930 

T«Urt.t,     2:iG 

Elyron,  239 

Tellnrelhj,  110 

Subexnilid,  3.^9 

Tcllurald.n,  371 

Succinilei,  17:j 

Telerjlhrin.  407 

Succ.nnhd,  3a!> 

Tererrvl,  173 

Tereben.Sflfl 

FuMjl-jroup.  178 

INDEX. 
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Tetrachlorchinon,  197 
Tetrachlornnphtalin,  241 
Thebain,  375 
Thcin,  3G9 
Theobromin,  369 

nitrate  of,  369 

hydrochi orate  of,  369 

Thialdin,'371 

hydrochi  orate  of,  371 

Thialole,  109 
Thiosinnamin,  327,  369 
Thionessal,  226 
Tobacco-camphor,  267 
ToIcn,239 
Tolin,  236 
Tolid,  236 

chloride  of,  236 

Toluidin,  336, 362 
Toluol,  236 
Toloyl,  251 
Tournesol,  409 
Tribromanilin,  362 
Tribromcumidin,  363 
Trihromtoluidin,  363 
Trichloranilin,  362 
Tribromanisol,  212 
Trichlorchinon,  196 
Trichlorhydrochinon,  196 
Trichlornaphtalin,  241 
Tricthyl-arain,  367 
Trinitranisol,  212 
Trinitro-mesitol,  237 
Trinitronaphthalid,  242 
Trinitrobenzin,  241 
Triozyprotcin,  453 
Turpcutine,  oil  of,  258 

hydrobromate  of  oil  of,  259 

hydrochlorate  of  oil  of,  259 

hydriodate  of  oil  of,  259 

varnish,  270 


Tyrosin,  349 


U 


Ulniin,  459,  460 

Ulmin-Ruhstances,  460,  461 

Uraniil,342 

Urates,  339 

Urca,324,  325,  335,  367 

nitrate  of,  367 

oxalate  of,  367 

Urenoxvd-ammonia,  336 
Uren,  334 

oxide  of,  334 

TJric-oxyd,  346 
Urethylan,  99 

V 
Valoryl,  150 
ozyhydrate  of,  160 

-  acetate  of  oxychlorida  of,  152 


Valeral,  160 

Valeramid,  150 

Valer-aldehyd,  150 

Valerianatea,  150 
I  Vnleron,  153 
I  Valero-nitryl,  162 

Valeren,  129 

VaIerol,265 

Valyl,  111 

valerianate  of, 111 

Valylen,  111,  128 

chloride  of.  Ill,  128 

Vegetable  matters,  indifferent,  colorh 
Veratrin,  178 

Veratria,  178 
Verdigris,  134 
Viscin,  277 
Vitellin,  454 
Violet  camphor,  266 


,425 


W 


Wai,  Chinese,  166 

cork,  167 

white,  167 

palm,  167 

leaf,  167 

myrica,  167 

cerenauba,  167 

— ^  ocuba,l67 

butter,  167 

Wine  oil,  265 
Wood-fibrin,  438 
Wood-spirit,  96 
Wood-other,  96 
Wood- vinegar,  132 
Wormseed  oil,  265 
Wormwood  oil,  263 


X 

Xanthine,  346 
Xanthic-ozyd,  346 
Xanlhogen-amid,  108 
Xanthorhamnin,  224 
Xanthorhcra  hastilis,  resin  of, 
Xanthopbyl,  418 
Xylidin,  363 
Xyiit,  164 
Xylit-naphtha,  164 
Xyloid,  237 
Xyloidin,237,440 
Xyloid  ine,  438 

Z 

Zinc,  acetate,  134 
•'—  cyanide  of,  316 
lactate  of,  144 

suiphocyanide  of,  326 

valerianate,  152 

-  xinc-fulminate,  331 
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ERRATA. 


Page  40, 
9i\ 
90, 
100, 
lO.-), 
lOG, 
107, 
108, 
113, 
136, 

146, 
102, 
192, 
204, 
260, 
415, 


(* 

(( 
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t( 

«< 

it 

ti 

It 

ti 
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8  from  bottom, /or  **  common  charcoal''  rratl  caking  coal. 

4,  for  "Ethyl"  re<w/ Methyl. 
87, /or  «*  (MS)"  read  (MeS). 

7,  for ''BO  "  read BoOy 
43,  >>r  "  PO^*  r«a^  PO.. 

9,  for  "  Nitrate''  rcarf  Nitrite. 

2,  for  *•  hydroBulphate  of  ethyl'*  read  hydrosulphethyl. 

7,  for  **  Hanthogcnamid'*  read  Xanthogenamid. 
36, /or  "Nitrate"  rM<f  Nitrite. 

31, /or  "Acetyl-Platinchloride,  Plantinchlonde"  read  Acetylplatin- 
chloride-platinohloride. 

1,  at  bottom, /or  "aoephoric"  rea<f  acephosic. 
23,  for  "  Paranicin"  read  Paranicen. 
27 1  for  "  Hence  paranicin'*  read  Hence  paranicen. 
25, /or  "bitula"  rend  BetxHa, 
11, /or  "Oil"  rfffrf Camphor. 

1,  at  top, /or  "imasitin"  rc'tu/ imasatin. 
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A  TREATISE  UPON  CHEMISTRY, 

m  ITS  APPLICATIOM  TO  TIIK  MANUFACTURE  OF 

SOAPS    AND   CANDLES. 

•nira  a  tbosouob  exposition  of  tue  principles  and  practici  or  the  tbaxhi 

»  ALL  their  UlVTJTlMt  BASED  UPON  THE  MOST  RECENT  DISCOVERIES  IN 

SCIENCE* 

BY  CAMPBELL  MORFIT. 

PRACTICAL  AND  ANALYTICAL  CHEMIST. 

'Witli  170  EngraTln^s  on  l¥ood« 

This  work  is  based  upon  ihe  most  bccuvt  urscovcKin  is  Scikxcv  and  impiotimbnts 
m  Aarr,  and  presents  a  thorough  exposition  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  trade  in 
all  their  minutiae.  The  experience  and  ability  of  the  author  have  enabled  him  to  prodace 
A  Moas  C0MPLXT8  AND  coMPBXUKXsivB  BOOK  upou  the  Rut>jeci  than  any  extant  The  whole 
arranj^ement  is  designed  with  a  view  to  the  scientific  enlightenment,  as  well  as  the  in- 
■tmoion  of  the  manufticturer,  and  its  contents  are  such  as  to  render  it  itot  only  a  stand- 
ard OTTIDI  BOOK  TO  THB  opBBATivB,  but  also  an  authoritative  work  of  reference  for  the 

CnBMIST  AND  THB  StUDBNT. 

An  examination  of  the  annexed  table  of  contents  will  show  the  invaluable  tuwfulness 
of  the  work,  the  practical  features  of  which  are  illustrated  by  upwards  of  onb  uvmdbss 

AND  SIXTY  XNORAVINGS  ON  WOOD. 

Th*  /oUowing  synojuit  embraces  only  the  main  head* 
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1.  Introdueiory  Remarks. 
3.  Ths  Dignity  qf  th*  Art  and  its  Re- 
lation* to  Sciene*. 

3.  4fflnity  and  Chtmical  Equiva^ 

lent*  .'"'Explanation  of. 

4.  Alkalies. -^Lime^  Totassa,  Soda, 

Ammonia. 
0.  Alkalimetry. 

8  Act</s.— Carbonic.  Sulphuric,  Hy- 
drochloric,    Nitric,    Boracie. 
Acidimetry. 
7.  Origin  and  Composition  iff  Fatty 

Matters. 
8L  Sapon}fiahU  Fatt.^Oils  of  Al- 
mond, Olive,  Mustard,  Beech, 
Poppy,  Rapaseed,  Grapeseed ; 
Nut  Oil.  Linseed  Oil,  Castor 
Oil,  Palm  Oil,  (processes  for 
bleaching  it;)  Coco  Butter, 
Nutn>eg  Butter,  Galum  Butter, 
Athamantine. 

Aduluration  qf  Oils. 

Action  qf  Acids  upon  Oils. 

Volatil*  Otb.—The  Properties  of, 
and  their  applicability  to  the 
Manufactare  of  Soaps. 

Volatil*  Oi2t;~Their  Origin  aad 
Composition;  Table  of  their 
Specific  Gravities. 

Essential  Oils: —  The  Adultera- 
tions of.  and  the  modes  of  de- 
teeiinr  them. 

ITaz.'^lts  Properties  and  Com- 
position. 

JZmfu.'^  Their  Properties  and 
Composition;  Colopliony  and 
Gallipot. 

Animal  Fats  and  Otb:— Lard, 
Mutton  Suet,  Beef-tallow,  Beef- 
marrow,  Bone*fat,  Soap-grease, 
Oil-lees,  Kitchen-stuff,  Human- 
fat,  Adipodro,  Butter,  Fish-oiU 
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Spermaceti,  Delphinine,  Neats 
feet  Oil. 
Chap.  17.  Th*  Constitutnu  </  Fott,  their 
Properties  and  Oomposiiion: 
Steariiie.  Stearic  Acid  and 
Salu;  Margarine.  Murgane 
Acid  and  Salts;  Olein.  Oleic 
Acid  and  Salts:  Cetine.  Otylio 
Acid ;  Phocenine,  Phoceiiie 
Acid  and  Salts;  Butyrine,  Bu- 
tyric Acid  and  Salts;  Caproic, 
Caprie  Acid;  llircine,  IJircie 
Acid;  Cholesterine. 
**  1&  Bofie  Constituents  *f  Fats:  — 
Glycerin.  Ethal. 

19.  neory  of  SaponiJUation. 

80.  l/^tcn«i^;— Steam  Series,  Buga- 
diersOT  Ley  Vats,  Soap  Frames, 
Caldrons,  Ac. 

21-  The  Systemiztd  arrangement  fof 
a  Soap  Factor  If. 

22.  /i«mar4»,— Preliminary  to  the 
Process  for  Making  Soap. 

S3.  Hard  Soaps :  —  '*  Cutting  Pro> 
cess;>*  Comparative  Value  ot 
Oils  and  Fats  as  Soap  ingredi- 
ent, with  Tables;  White.  Mot- 
tled, Marseilles,  Yellow,  Yan- 
kee Soaps;  Knglish  Yellow  and 
White  Soap,  Coco  Soap.  Palm 
Soap,  Butter  Soap,  English 
Windsor  Soap,  French  ^V  md- 
sor  Soap.    Analyses  of  Soaps. 

M.  Process /or  KoAinf  Sbap  .'—Pre- 
paration of  the  Lays,  Empa- 
tage.  Relargaga,  Coetioii,  Mot* 
fling.  Cooling. 

S5.  Exlemporan*9u$  5oafff:'-*Lard, 
Medicinal.    «*HaweSj|>    "Ma 
quer,**  and  **  Dareet's**  Soaps 

96.  Silicated  Soaps  .'—Flint,  8an4, 
"  Dunn*s,»  •'  Davia*s*«  Soaps. 
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Chap.27.  P-itmt  Soojfls— Dexirine,  Salma- 

tf  (i  Soaps,  Soap  irom  tlarde tied 

Fai. 
98.  And«rsoH''s  Improvements. 
80.  S</«Snflp5.-— rroct's*  tor  Makini?. 

Crown  8oap»,  "Savon  Vuri." 
Tfi€  Converiiun  t^f  Soft  Soaps  into 

Hard  Soaps. 
Frauds   in    Soap    Making   and 

Means  for  thtvr  Di  tertion. 
Enrthy  Soaps.  Marine  Soap.  Mr- 

tallie  Soaps!  AmMon  iaral  Soap. 
Soap  from   Volatile  Oils  : —  Star- 

ky's  Stinp,  Action  of  Alkalies 

upon  K&seniial  Oils. 
"SavoM  AcidtSy^  or  Oleo-acidu- 

laled  Soap. 
ToUtt    Soaps;— Purifieaiion    of 

boaps,  Admix'td  tSoap,  Cinna- 
mon,   Rose.    Orange  ■  flower, 

Bouquui,     Benzoin,    Cologne, 

Vanilla,  Musk.  Naples,  K.ifsnn 

Soaps,  Flotaiil  Soaps.  Trans- 

parent  Soaps  Sof\  Sonps,  Sha- 
ving Cream;  Ueiuarks. 
Areometers  and  Tkermometers : — 

their  u.«e  and  value. 
Weights  and  Measures. 
Candles. 

39.  JUumination. 

40.  PhUosoi*hy  of  Flame. 

41.  Raw    Material  for    Candles:  — 

lary. 

Terms*— The  book  is  handsomely  printed,  with  large  type,  and  on  good  thick  paper, 
in  an  octavo  volume  of  upwards  of  five  hundred  pages,  the  price  of  which  is  S5  per 
copy,  neatly  bound  in  cloth  gilt,  or  it  will  be  forwaided  bv  mail /res  qf  postage  in  flcxit/le 
covers,  on  receiving  a  remittance  of  ^5.    (A  limited  number  only  printed.) 
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Modes    of    Rendering    Fata, 
^  Wilson's  Steam  Tanks. 
CiiAP. 42.  Wieks:—ThtiT  uso  and  action. 
Cutting  Machines. 

Oftke  Manufacture  qf  Candle*. 

Dipped  Candf/cs:— Improved  Ma- 
chinery for  faciliiaxing  their 
Manufacture. 

Material  of  Candles:  —  Proc«sa 
for  Improving  its  Quality. 

Moulded  CoiwiZw;  — Improved 
Machinery  for  facilitciing  their 
Manufacture.—'*  Vaxeme,"  or 
Summer  Candles. 

Stearic  Acid  Candles:— Adtm^nU 
ine  and  Star  Candles. 

Suarin  Candles :  —  Braconoot^s 
and  Morfit's  Process. 

Sperm  CandUt. 

Falmine^  Palm  Wax,  Coco  Can- 
dles. 

Wax  CandUe  .'—Mode  of  Bleach- 
ing the  Wax,  with  drawings  of 
the  apparatus  requisite  there- 
for; Bougies,  Cierges,  Flam- 
beaux. 

Paunt  Candles :  —  "  Azouxed," 
.Movable  Wick  and  Goddard^s 
Candles:  Candles  on  Continu- 
ous Wick;  Water  and  Hour 
Bougies,  Perfumed  Candles. 
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WATSON'S  ANNALS  GF  FKILABELPHIA  ANO 
PENNSYLVANIA  IN  THE  OLOEN  TIME. 

BEING  A  COLLECTION  OF  MEMOTKS.  ANKCDOrKS,  AND  INCIDENTS  OF  THE  CITY 

AND  US  IMJAISilAMft. 

AKV  or  Tjir. 

Earliest  Setthmc.ite  of  the  hdand  jtnrt  if  Ptmi'iylvania,  from  the  cfuys  of  the 

J'onud'  re. 

ist>.xi)i:d  to  presekvi:  iuz  RtcoLLiciiu.va  or  ou)e:»  time,  axd  to 

Exhibit  Society  in  its  Changes  of  Manners  and  CnstoniE,  and  the  City  and  Conzxtry 

in  their  Local  Ohan^'ea  and  Improvements. 

BY    JOHN    F.   WATSON, 

Member  of  the  Ili^torlcal  i^ocioty  of  PmnsylTania,  nnd  Honorary  Member  of  the  Bldtorlcal 

:?ocietii  s  of  New  York  and  Mussachubettd. 

Review  NoriCEa. — "This  Is  a  preat  curi- /  history,  in  one  general  view — vague,  gllm- 
ositj'.  Such  a  book  has  never  iKjfore  bt-cn  |  m-Tiu^r,  iudisiinct."  "  This  Is  in  truth  a  work 
produced  in  the  United  State?.  Th»^  Auliali.^t  >  without  exatuplo  for  its  imitation,  and  with 
will  enjoy  a  p«<.'rl«?fi»  fame — we  trust  hi?  work  >  iriujil  truth  it  is  in  e.xecutlon  a  work  tui 
will  be  uuivernally  bought  and  read."  '•  No  { /;p«m.s."  "It  la  a  museum  that  will  neror 
American  who  cou  rt-nd  sbould  be  without  a  >  ccan*  to  attract.  It  desiTTes  the  gratitude 
Cv)py  of  this  invHluHbk  contribution  lo  our  {  of  tl.e  couutry  and  the  patronage  of  tha 
early  American  history.*'  **lt  K'<*ras  t»>  con- ',  n-ndiu^  couuuunity.  It  will  furnish  the 
Vfy  UH  back  to  othiT  lim«'s — wi-  .•■••■«•  thip;;.-.  jv  \  h'ht'>riau,  the  biograpbor,  and  the  palriotio 
th»'y  were — niiituhly  cnl  jurtu ,.(  ,-,/-.  iu..l  {  <>rnt«"ir.  with  mutter  to  adorn  and  beautify 
not  as  pre*>ent«:d  in   rUt'-ly  aud  l'll^r•■ill■ .!  ;  ti»<-ir  j  n-hK-tioue." 
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A.  HAKT'S  STAXDARD    MEDICAL   WORaa 

ZIiIiU8TIL&TrD  lOBDIOAIi  MBBABT. 

OAREYfKlIAItTbirin^iillTPiiblithcdiKeCillowiTiiviilgil'iloMcdiclliindSuT- 
E'OlJK'^I'uNDRKVANirErGUTY  ftUAIlTO  PL"ni;§I'to.iilThUy*MM«*!'»n! 

QVAIN'S   ANATOMIB&L   PLATES, 

PAVOOAST'S  OPSaATTirB  SUBOEBT, 

SOREiC'S  GREAT  WORK  OS  HIDWiFERT, 

aODDARO    ON    THE    TEETH, 

RICOAD  OS  SXTBXXE  CASES  OF  VENEfiEAL  DISEASES 

AND  RAYER  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 


A  gehies  or 

ANATOMICAL  PLATES, 


JONES  QUAIN,  M.D.,AND 

IV,  J.  ERASMUS  WILSON. 

W  ilh  Nsleund  Addi  lioailir 

JOSEPH  PANCOAST,  M.D., 


<liciUCalleKa  or 
Tka  Plaut  I 


arlnikeJ 


idclphtL 


llugdelkUadrelinacsi  10  tlw 
flEwiD  nniliiiliwiinult^MaiaftfiHWi 


TI[E  >KRVra  OF  TJIE  HUMAX 
BODV,  ni'Ir-"'(U  Plain. 

TIIH  VJSUEKA  Of  THE  HUMAN 
BOUr.lneluilinriKEOrg>niorni|MIi»ti, 


TITE    nONES    AND    L10AMENT8, 

Tkirly  PUH,. 

iiie  rMtoMjfMmi>[r1tafJlrmqfAni%ivmi^ 


PrUa  anlr  119 


clolb  Bllt.  w 


OPEBATIVE  SnRGEH7i 


AND  DEMONSTRA- 


ADVANCED  CON.D1TION. 

BY  JOSEPH  PANCOAST,  M.D., 

Proreuor  oramnl.  DirpcrijiLve  and  Sat- 

gicil  .Ava'anij  B  JrffirHn  Medical 

Ca:kGJ,Pbilo>lE]phr>. 

^nfrd  o^bWfTrw  ifucrtafwit  ««f«rAlr 

(a  r(1 4».  plalcroi  npniinr  t9l  JIlMIra- 

MTlon  Ml  lut/M  I.)  lAi  ir>u£* 
Seconl  Ediiion,  Lnprafad. 


A.  HABT'8  STANDARD  MEDICAL  W0BK8. 
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proud  m»  mn  American  lo  Mjr  that,  of  m 
tntv  rr  has  ro  sorKBioK.*^— Atw    York 

**  Fbr  this  b«aatirul  volomef  the  ■tnd^M 
Mid  practitioner  of  SorMrjr  will  feel  crata- 
ftil  u>  the  ability  and  inuoetry  of  ProfTPan- 
eeaaL  The  drawing  and  ezeeatioa  of  the 
platee  are  splendid  examples  of  American 
art.  and  do  credit  to  Menert.  Ctehowskl 
and  Daral,  while  the  deieriptioa  ie  no  leae 
creditable  to  the  author.  We  kaTe  ex- 
amined the  book  with  care,  and  feeljfreat 
nieasare  in  declariof  that,  in  ooropmioii. 
It  le  a  moet  valuable  addition  to  the  suri^cal 
literature  of  the  United  Btatea.  It  was  a 
happy  idea  lo  illuRiraia  thia  department  of 
surgery,  as  It  renders  Perfectly  clear  what 
the  very  best  Tcrhal  description  often 
leaTea  obscure,  and  is,  to  some  exteoL  a 
■ubstitnte  fer  witnessing  operations.  To 
those  practitioners  esnecimly,  who  are 
called  upon  occasionally,  only,  to  peribrm 
operations,  we  are  not  acauainted  with  any 
volume  better  calculated  lor  reference  prk>r 
to  using  the  knire.  There  are  similar 
works  published  in  Europe,  but  they  are 
oiueh  more  expensive,  without  being  sope- 
/ior  in  point  or  usefulness  to  the  very  cheap 
volume  before  us. 

**  All  the  modern  operations  for  the  cure 
of  squinting,  elub-fooi,  and  the  replacing 
lost  parts  and  repairing  deformities  from 
partial  destruction  of  the  nose,  Ac^  are  verr 
clearly  explained  and  prettily  illustrated. 
It  IS  questionable  whether  anything  on  this 
mibject  can  hn  betinr  adapted  to  its  purpoii«, 
thHii  Paiiroast's  Operaiive  Surgery."— Sa- 
iutday  Couritr, 

in. 

BODDARD  ON  THE  TEETH. 

THE 

ANATOMY,   PHYSIOLOGY, 

AND  DISEASES 

or  THK 

TBSTB  AXm  GUMS, 

wmi  THE  MOtT  APPROVED  MCTHOIM  OF 

IHEATMEVT,  IIVCLUDIIVO  OPCRATIOXS, 

AND  A  OERERAL  ACCOUIfT  OF  THE 

METHOD  OF   MAKING   AND 

8ETTINO 

Artificial  Teeth. 

Bt  PAUL  BKCK  GODDARD,  M.  D., 

ProfesKor  of  Anatomy  and    Hisiology  in 
the  Franklin  College  of  Philadelphia. 

In  One  4to.  Volume,  illustrated  by  30 

beautifully  ozecuted  Plates,  each 

containing  Numerous  Figures, 

handsomely  bound  in  cloth. 

Price  Six  Dollars. 

Uniform  with  "  Quoin's  AneMmy"  "  Pan- 

co€ufs  Surgery,^*  and  "  Mortau*M 

Midwiferff.^ 

"  We  do  not  possess  a  nnodem  work  on 

Dental  Surgery,  written  by  a  British  Au- 


ithor,  which  eqnala  Am  oTDr.Gbddafd.- 
(  One  reason  for  this  may  arise  from  the  eii^ 
eanstance,  that  the  leaned  author  ia  a 
praetieal  Mnaomist,  wheae  koowle4ga  ia 
on  a  level  with  iho  Bodera  diieovariaii 
and  who  has  hinself  authentieated  the 
latest  reaaarekea  into  dw  ariaute  anaio«y 
of  the  dental  simcture.  It  ia  quite  apparent 
that  saeh  knowledge  laast  prore  of  iaih 
Bwnso  Talne  in  eaabllng  any  one  to  amTo 
at  iuft  conehiBions  relatiTo  to  the  diseases 
of  die  teeth ;  and  it  is  ehiefly  to  be  attributed 
10  the  waat  of  saeh  kaowledga  that  moet 
writer!  oa  Dental  Sargery  have  erred  ao 
mueh  relative  to  the  eauses  and  nature  oc 
dieae  diaeasea.  The  work  may  eonftdently 
be  recommended,  as  containing  the  ^csi  and 


^  ptrformin 
wWk  Mknmi 


'ormint  all 


•isst  opprvved  meAodg 

gsry. 
**  Wo  eannot  eloae  oat  rajwtfca  wiihotf 

adverting  to  the  thirty  verv  beautiftil  litho- 
graphs which  illustrate  tne  tezL  lliey 
ranaer  it  quite  impoeaible  to  misauderstand 
the  author,  and  aaord  a  very  fkvorable  ex- 
ample of  the  advanced  state  of  the  Art  oa 
the  American  GontinenL"—  SdinbrnrghMB- 
dioml  mnd  SurgicalJoumolt  1944. 

IV. 
MOREAU'8 

Ghreat  Work  on  Mld-wlfbxy 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE 

EXHIBITING  THK   PRi:SEXT  AD- 
VANCED 8TATE  OF  TiiE 
SCIENCE. 

BY  F.  G.  MOREAU. 

TranAlnted  from  the  French 
BY  T.  FOREST  BETTON,  M.  D., 

ATTD  KDtTKD 

BY  PAUL  BECK  GODDARD,  M.  D 

The  whole  illustrated  by 
Eighty  Spltndid   quarto  Ftates^ 

WHICH  ARE  EITHEJl 

Tlie  Size  of  Life, 

OR  EXACTLY  HALF  THE  SIZE. 

Upon  which  the  first  artists  hare  beeo 

employed,  and  which  are  fully  equal, 

if   not  superior,   to   the   original, 

and  the  publishers  can  aafcly 

pronounce  it 


TBE  MOST  SPLENDID  WORK  OIT  ] 
WIFEET  EVER  PUBLISHED. 

Now  eompleti  in  one  large  4lo.  volume,  ^  me 

size  of  "  Quain^f  Anatomy}*    **  Pcit- 

eoasts  Surgrry."  and   **  Ooddord 

on  the  Teeth. "" 

Priee  TEN  DOLLARS,  tosll 
bound  In  eloth 

**The  work  of  Proressor  Moreaa  is  a 
>  treasure  of  Otistetr-ral  Sciboce  and  Prao> 
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ilBe.  and  Ui<  AnKi 


A.  UAS.TS  BTAHDAHD  3IEDICAL  nORKS. 


(dilion  oT  ii  u 


"  A.' ^ludid  quvw,  cDnuinlnf  (iffbiy  {  ihgimtteiiturd^iiBTiiiuluiiry.   Wab»* 
liiha(npU«pUi«,inwioitailirE,  bubrcn  { ,„  hctiWiDn  in  ibklinE  ihii  U  !■  tba  but 

•annwMlibofcioin-bulwiKirtgropjiigii^k  „,  pot»-M  in  miv  lalm*I>  on  tlia 
BUT  wav  Ihroufh  a  miu  of  MW.woiki,     ,uy,„.  .i,^  ,h„  ,^uJd  any  of  our  nad- 


9  of  nuutal  panuH- 


eieblr  of  Ihs  aail  apkndid  liibonai-hie 
t&.l,i  w<  ba'a  aia/ieen.   ■ni&li  IL. 

Lustrations    ake    enobavkd 

WITH  so  MUCH  BKAUTV  AND  AC- 
CURACY, AND  UPON  SO  LARGK  A 
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